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Art.  I. —  What  is  Life  Assurance?  Explained  hy  Practical 
Illustrations  of  its  Principles ;  toith  Observations  on  each  de- 
scription of  Assurance^  and  on  the  Rates  of  Premium  charged 
hy  the  different  Offices.  By  J£NK1N  Jones,  Actuary  to  the 
National  Mercantile  Life  Assurance  Society,  Author  of  a 
"  Series  of  Assurance  Tables,  calculated  from  a  New  Kate  of 
Mortality,"  &c.  &c.    London,  1847. 

The  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  Tract  is  one  which 
a  daily  increasing  number  of  persons  are  beginning  to  ask  with 
interest.  It  is  of  some  consequence  that  they  should  be  supplied 
with  a  satisfactory  answer.  By  many,  perhaps  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  ask  the  question,  the  information  aiforded  by  the 
author  will  be  held  to  be  sufBcient ;  on  perusal  they  will  thank- 
fully follow  the  directions  given  by  him,  and,  repairing  to  the 
Office  to  which  they  may  be  inclined  on  some  accidental  ground 
of  preference,  will  effect,  in  due  form,  such  a  policy  as  meets 
their  views.  If  thereafter  they  are  not  very  profoundly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  Life  Assurance,  they  at  least  know  its 
practical  working  in  their  own  case,  and  having  satisfied  their 
sense  of  duty  by  providing  in  adequate  measure  against  the  con- 
sequences of  their  premature  decease,  they  are  no  longer  inclined 
to  resume  the  general  question,  or  to  do  more  than  probably  take 
their  share  in  tne  conventional  gossip  which  may  prevail  regard- 
ing the  comparative  progress  ot  their  own  and  other  and  rival 
Institutions.  Another  class  of  inquirers  we  are  persuaded  de- 
siderate not  only  practical  directions  how  to  effect  a  Life  Assur- 
ance, and  information  as  to  the  official  machinery  and  working  of 
Assurance  Institutions,  all  which  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones'  small  volume 
sufficiently  supplies,  but  also  a  fuller  development  of  the  nature  and 


2  What  18  Life  Assurance  ? 

principles  of  Life  Assurance  as  a  system.  Cordially  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Jones'  directory  to  all  who  have  arrived  at  that  ripened 
stage  of  conviction  at  which  its  information  will  be  as  useful  as 
it  is  acceptable,  we  shall,  in  a  more  general  manner  than  suited 
his  purpose,  endeavour  to  supply  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  Life  Assurance  ?"  In  doing  so,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  deal  with  several  important  matters  of  principle  touching 
the  constitution  and  rules  of  Assuring  Associations,  upon  which 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  general  community,  and  the 
classes  who  avail  themselves  of  assui*ance  in  particular,  should 
be  at  least  preparing  to  think  for  themselves,  that  when  requisite 
they  may  act  with  intelligence  and  decision  in  the  support  and 
establishment  of  sound  views* 

Banks,  Assurance  Companies,  and  other  Associations  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  accumulating  the  surplus 
wealth  of  individuals,  will  only  take  root  under  the  shadow  of 
just  and  long-established  Governments.  They  will  only  flourish 
in  communities  where  integrity  and  confidence  alike  prevail. 
Other  conditions  are  necessary  to  their  growth  and  prosperity. 
They  must  be  based  upon  sound  principles,  conducted  with  in- 
telligence and  energy,  and  their  whole  affairs  and  interests  ar- 
ranged and  adapted  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  their  progress. 
We  cannot  in  this  country  boast  of  entire  freedom  from  either 
blundering  or  fraud ;  but,  generally  speaking,  Life  Assurance, 
in  its  origin  and  history  in  Britain,  presents  a  pleasing  example 
of  the  combined  operation  of  these  several  elements  of  success. 

In  other  countries,  Life  Assurance  has  been  little  practised. 
France  has  been  too  careless  and  unstable,  Holland  has  been 
too  busy,  Germany  too  unpractical,  and  America  too  youthful 
and  self-confident,  to  cultivate  the  frugal  and  forecasting  arts  of 
a  wise  economy,  among  the  chief  of  which  we  may  recKon  Life 
Assurance.  In  Britain  alone  has  there  been  found  the  intelK* 
gence  to  appreciate,  and  the  wisdom  to  secure  the  full  benefits  of 
the  system. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  exercise  to  trace 
minutely  the  origin  and  progress  of  Life  Assurance  in  this 
country.  To  do  so  thoroughly  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  advances  made  at  different  times  and  places  in 
collecting  the  facts  regarding  human  life  and  mortality,  which, 
while  they  form  the  basis  of  Life  Assurance,  have,  at  the  same 
time,  other  important  uses.  It  would  be  requisite  also  to  shew 
the  progress  made  by  successive  writers  in  the  development  of 
the  science  of  Life  Probabilities,  as  deduced  from  these  data ; 
and,  finally,  to  mark  the  growth  of  Life  Assurance  as  a  scheme 
of  business  gradually  gaining  acceptance  with  the  community, 
and  now  covering  the  land  with  prosperous  institutions,  which 
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are  yearly  dkpensing  tl^ir  benefits  among  innumerable  families. 
To  furni^  a  detailed  history  of  these  several  departments  of  the 
subject  would  more  than  exhaust  our  space.  A  cursory  glance 
at  its  prominent  features,  under  the  several  heads  refeiTed  to, 
will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

In  regard  to  Mortality  Bills  and  Mortuary  Hesters,  the 
main  fact  which  it  is  important  to  impress  upon  the  mmd  of  any 
one  asking  for  the  first  time,  What  is  Life  Assurance  ?  is  that 
such  collections  of  facts  have  been  made  as  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  the  duration  and  value  of  human  life.  This,  of 
course,  forms  the  grand  foundation  of  the  system,  and  if  any 
great  error  or  fallacy  had  been  retained  in  the  hjrpothescs  of 
mortality,  the  fortunes  and  wellbeing  of  innumerable  families 
might  be  put  in  peril.  No  such  disastrous  result  is  possible  from 
this  cause,  the  basis  of  fact«  on  which  the  system  has  been  reared 
being  deeply  and  securely  laid.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the 
principal  Mortality  Tables  which  have  been  constructed  within 
the  last  century  and  a  half  will,  perhaps  better  than  a  general 
assurance  on  our  part,  shew  how  extensive  and  various  are  the 
facts  from  which  the  law  of  mortality  can  now  be  deduced. 

A  Becord  of  the  Births  and  Burials  in  the  city  of  Breslau  from 
1687  to  1691 ;  the  Mortality  Bills  of  London  from  1728  to  1737 ; 
the  Begister  of  Assignable  Annuities  in  Holland  for  125  years 
before  1748 ;  Li^s  of  the  Tontine  Schemes  in  France  and  the 
Necr<Joges  of  Keligious  Houses ;  the  Mortality  of  Noriliampton 
for  46  years  prior  to  1780 ;  of  Norwich  for  30  years  prior  to 
1769 ;  of  Holy  cross  for  30  years  prior  to  1780 ;  of  Warrington 
for  9  years ;  of  Chester  for  10  years ;  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Brandenburgh  for  long  periods,  and  seven  enumerations  of  the 
entire  population  of  Sweden,  with  similar  materials  from  the 
Canton  de  Vaud ;  a  very  carefully  constructed  Table  of  the 
Mortality  of  CarUsU  for  8  years  prior  to  1787.  To  these  have 
now  been  added  Tables  of  the  Experienced  Mortality  in  the 
London  Equitable  Office ;  and,  latterly,  of  seventeen  different 
Offices,  embracing  assured  lives  to  the  number  of  83,905.  The 
mortality  among  uie  annuitantit  to  whom  the  Government  sold 
annuities  lia»  supplied  a  very  valuable  Table,  in  which  male  and 
female  life  i$  separately  treated.  To  all  those  materials,  which, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  operation  of  those  causes  which  might 
be  expected  to  produce  variation,  may  be  said  in  their  general 
results  to  confirm  and  corroborate  e^h  other,  there  has  now  been 
added  the  "  English  Life  Table,"  constructed  by  the  Eegistrar- 
General  from  the  Kecords  of  England  and  Wales,  established  in 
1839,  and  now  in  full  operation,  from  which  the  value  of  life  on 
an  av^age  of  the  whole  community  has  been  satisfactorily  ob- 
tained. 
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We  are  waa?ranted,  therefpre,  in  asserting,  without  qualifica- 
tion, tliat  the  law  of  mortality  has  been  ascertained  so  accurately 
from  sufficient  data  as  to  admit  of  the  most  confident  reliance  on 
its  general  operations. 

These  various  materials  have  been  from  time  to  time  rendered 
subservient  to  important  uses  and  applications  by  those  philoso- 
phers and  writers  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  study 
and  dev€ilopment  of  the  science  of  Life  Probabilities,  To  Dr* 
Halley  belongs  the  credit  of  first  unfolding  a  general  formula  for 
calculating  the  value  of  annuities,  whereby  he  supplied  the  genu 
of  all  subsequent  developments  of  the  science.  De  Moivre  con- 
tributed greatly  to  advance  the  subject,  although  the  hypothesis 
on  which  he  proceeded  was  soon  found  to  be  incorrect.  Thomas 
Simpson  and  James  Dodson,  in  their  several  works,  aided  in 
extending  the  application  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  mortality,  as 
then  ascertainecl,  to  many  useful  purposes,  and  especially  in  pro- 
moting the  business  of  Life  Assurance.  The  successful  and 
patriotic  labours  of  Dr.  Price,  in  destroying  the  bubble  schemes 
set  afloat  during  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  are  known  to  many, 
and  deserve  ever  to  be  held  in  honourable  remembrance.  The 
publication  of  the  fourth  edition  of  his  work  on  Annuities  and  Re- 
versionary Payments,  in  1783,  with  the  valuable  tables  which  en- 
riched it,  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  business 
of  Life  Assurance.  Mr.  Morgan's  labours,  both  in  the  business 
and  authorship  of  Life  Assurance,  are  still  remembered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  London  Equitable  Society. 

Francis  Baily,  in  1810,  published  a  work  on  Annuities,  dis- 
tinguished by  scientific  beauty,  and  calculated  for  daily  use  in 
the  business  of  Life  Assurance.  A  similar  work,  comprehending 
all  that  was  valuable  in  previous  writei's,  was  produced  in  1815 
by  Mr.  Joshua  Milne.  The  standard  compilation  of  David  Jones, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  is  now,  jierhaps  more  than  any  other  work, 
in  daily  use  by  Assurance  Companies.  To  a  student  of  princi- 
ples, however,  we  would  recommend  the  simpler  work  of  Baily. 

It  might  be  invidious,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  to  notice  and 
estimate  in  comparison  the  services  of  eminent  actuaries  of  our 
own  generation,  such  as  Ansell,  Finlaison,  Davies,  Neison,  Ed- 
mond,  and  the  Joneses,  or  to  dwell  on  the  contemporary  author- 
ship of  such  writers  as  Babbage  and  De  Morgan,  whose  works 
will  abundantly  repay  the  careful  perusal  of  any  one  desirous  of 
fully  understanding  the  theory  of  Life  Assurance. 

The  first  Life  Assurance  Society  established  in  this  country 
was  the  Amicable  Corporation  of  London,  founded  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  year  1706.  Centuries  before  that 
time  tliere  existed  in  England  ancient  associations  known  as 
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gilds,  fraternities,  mysteries,  and  brotherhoods.  These  possessed 
more  of  the  character  of  friendly  societies  than  of  Life  Assur- 
ance institutions ;  but  they  discover  even  in  the  early  develop- 
ments of  society  those  prudent  and  benevolent  tendencies  of  the 
English  community,  wliich  have  rendered  it  in  later  times  so 
favourable  a  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  Life  Assurance. 

Anterior  to  the  bubble  schemes  exploded  bv  Dr.  Price,  onlv 
five  Life  Assuring  Associations  had  been  established  in  England. 
These  earlier  societies  began  by  charging  an  annual  premium  of 
£5  per  cent,  on  every  lite  assured,  without  reference  to  age — 
so  rude  were  the  first  ideas  of  the  risk  undertaken  in  a  policy  of 
Life  Assurance.  Even  when  they  discovered  how  very  rough  and 
inequitable  this  mode  of  regulating  the  contributions  was,  the 
first  attempts  to  graduate  rates  to  tlie  age  of  the  assured  were 
made  upon  calculations  of  the  probability  of  life  greatly  below 
its  actual  value,  while  the  premiums  were  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  ignorant,  but  perhaps  wholesome  jealousy  of  Govemment, 
which  refused  to  issue  licenses,  (then  much  desired  by  the  socie- 
ties as  a  guarantee  of  their  soundness,)  because  the  rates  were 
not  considered  sufficiently  high. 

From  the  publication  of  Dr.  Price's  work,  before  alluded  to, 
until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  instituted  only  two 
new  Assurance  Societies  which  survived  any  length  of  time. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  companies  and 
societies  of  all  kinds  have  sprang  up  and  flourished.  From 
1800  to  1810  inclusive,  thirteen  were  established.  For  the  next 
ten  years  till  1820,  only  four  were  set  up.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding decennial  period  till  1830,  twelve  new  companies  at- 
tested the  return  of  a  fresh  interest  and  impulse  in  the  direction 
of  Life  Assurance.  The  next  ten  years,  ending  in  1840,  were 
signalized  by  still  more  abundant  evidences  of  the  zealous  culti- 
vation of  Life  Assurance,  no  less  than  thirty-one  associations 
having  during  that  period  effected  a  permanent  establishment 
in  the  country.  Since  1840  a  still  larger  number  have  appeared. 
Altogether,  the  whole  societies  and  companies  now  doing  busi- 
ness in  Life  Assurance  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  about  ninety- 
three.  We  say  Companies  and  Societies ;  for  under  these  generic 
designations  may  be  classed  all  the  proper  Life  Assurance  Insti- 
tutions. Society  is  the  name  appropriate  to  those  associations 
wliich,  composed  exclusively  of  assuring  members,  depend  on 
the  contributions  of  those  members  alone  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  policies,  and  which  retain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  members, 
all  surplus  funds  arising  from  the  excess  of  contributions.  In 
short,  the  Society  is  constituted  and  worked  on  the  principle  of 
Mutual  Assurance.  The  Companyy  in  its  pure,  unmixed  cha- 
racter, consists  of  an  association  of  proprietors  or  shareholder^ 
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subacribing,  and  partially  paying  up,  an  aggregate  capital  on 
Avhich  they  trade  with  the  public  (at  least  the  healthy  portion  of 
it)  in  assuring  lives  at  certain  specified  rates, — thus  affording 
to  the  assured  the  guarantee  of  a  separate  capital,  but  appropri- 
ating to  the  shareholders,  in  addition  to  the  interest  which  that 
paid-up  capital  produces,  the  profit  arising  from  their  assuring 
trade.  The  Proprietary  Companies  now,  however,  with  not 
more  than  one  or  two  exceptions,  offer  to  assurers  the  option  of 
either  paying  merely  the  rate  for  which  the  Company  is  willing 
to  insure  the  life,  and  so  acquiring  no  after-benefit  beyond  the 
exact  sum  in  the  policy ;  or  paying  a  somewhat  larger  rate,  and 
thereby  obtaining  some  participation  in  Uie  profits  of  the  business. 
Having  thus  introduced  into  their  original  proprietary  constitu- 
tion the  more  popular  principle  of  mutual  Assurance,  they  may  bo 
said  with  more  correctness  to  belong  to  a  new  and  mixed  genus, 
partaking  in  about  equal  proportions  of  the  proprietary  and 
mutual  elements.  In  fact,  Life  Assurance  Associations  are 
generally  and  familiarly  classified  under  the  three  heads  of 
"  Mutual,"  «  Proprietary,'^  and  "  Mixed." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  or  comment  upon  the  various 
institutions  which  offer  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance  to  the 
public.  This  has  already  been  done  with  a  free  hand  by  such 
writers  as  Babbage  and  Ve  Morgan  and  their  several  revie\>"crs. 
Neither  shall  we  at  any  length  discuss  the  merits  of  those  mea- 
sures by  which  such  associations  as  the  London  Equitable  have 
been  managed  to  the  great  profit  of  a  privileged  class.     These 

r proceedings  have  already  been  canvassed  until  something  very 
ike  unanimity  on  the  subject  prevails.  We  shall  merely  give  a 
general  view  of  the  principles  of  Life  Assurance,  and  of  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  different  classes  of  associations,  leaving  our 
readers  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  plan  which  ap- 
pears to  them  most  advantageous.  It  is  desirable,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  high  time,  that  the  public  should  for  themselves  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  subject.  The  preten- 
sions of  rival  establishments  would  then  in  some  measure  be 
subjected  to  an  independent  test ;  and  public  patronage,  guided 
by  better  lights  than  puffing  advertisements,  would  quietly  and 
steadily  move  in  the  right  direction. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  foundation  of  the  system,  and 
seen  that  the  force  oi  mortality  in  this  country  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  may  be  relied  upon  with  all  the  confidence  which 
mankind  repose  in  the  operation  of  a  general  law.  While, 
however,  we  hold  that  the  law  of  mortality  has  been  so  well 
ascertained  as  to  relieve  both  assurer  and  assured  of  all  ap- 
prehension of  any  serious  and  disastrous  mistake  in  the  tables 
on  which  Assurance  is  conducted,  the  subject  is  one  to  which 
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continued  attention  should  be  earnestly  and  patiently  directed, 
with  the  view  of  working  out  its  minuter  applications.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done  even  in  the  best  conducted  institutions 
towards  adjusting  equitably  the  contributions  of  the  several  classes 
of  their  members.  A  vast  advance  has  been  made  since  the 
period  when  the  youngest  and  most  select  lives  were  rated,  with- 
out any  distinction,  with  the  old  and  ihfirJn.  But  although  the 
excessive  and  unequal  charges  of  those  early  times  of  ignorance 
and  over-caution  have  gradually  given  place  to  rates,  generally 
speaking,  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  parties,  there  yet 
remains  room  for  improvements  in  applying  the  facts  of  ascer- 
tained mortality,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  several  ages  of  the 
assured ;  and,  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  annuities  and  rever- 
sions, to  meet  with  more  accuracy  the  different  degrees  of  con- 
tingency. 

liife  Assurance  is  based  on  the  principle,  or  rather  on  the  fact, 
that  human  life,  proverbially  uncertain  as  it  is  in  the  individual, 
is  in  respect  of  a  multitude  of  individuals  governed  by  a  fixed 
and  well-ascertained  law,  in  virtue  of  which  it  can  be  safely  and 
accurately  calculated  how  many  of  them  shall  die  in  each  year, 
until  the  whole  become  extinct.  Proceeding  upon  an  ascer- 
tained or  assumed  rate  of  mortality,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  by 
calculation  what  single  or  annual  payment  by  each  of  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals  would  provide  a  certain  specified  amount  to 
be  paid  over  on  the  death  of  each.  Money,  however,  does  not, 
in  a  commercial  community,  rest  a  single  day  unproductive,  and 
the  interest  to  be  derived  for  the  use  of  the  money  while  it  re- 
mains in  the  common  fund,  thus  manifestly  forms  the  other  main 
element,  along  with  the  rate  of  mortality,  in  determining  the 
scale  of  premiums  on  which  Assurances  are  effected  by  any  as- 
sociation. 

When  a  body  of  individuals  associate  together  with  the  view 
of  assuring  lives,  either  on  the  plan  of  a  Proprietary  Company 
or  a  Mutual  Society,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  the  rate 
of  mortality  on  which  their  tables  shall  be  constructed.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  Northampton  Table  has  been  proved 
to  be  erroneous,  and  that  the  associations  which  retain  it  in  any 
department  of  their  business,  however  prosperous  and  extensive, 
are  in  so  doing  clinging  to  an  antiquated  hypothesis  which  must 
operate  in  producing  inequitable  results  to  large  classes  of  their 
contributors.  The  tnie  rate  of  mortality  is  one  which  runs  some- 
where within  the  limits  of  the  Carlisle,  the  Government  Annui- 
tants, and  the  English  Life  Table.  These,  along  with  inform- 
ation derived  firom  experience  in  regard  to  assured  lives,  afford 
a  correct  and  satisfactory  basis  on  which  to  construct  a  table  of 
mortality  graduated  so  as  to  suit  all  ages  j  and  were  any  parties 
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differing  materially  from  these  taibles,  ^e  ^oald  not  onlj.  be 
disposed  to  challenge  their  intelligence:  J>ifU  to  doubt  th^ir 
integrity.  ' 

The  next  thing  to  be  settled  is  the  raie  of  interest  at  vviiich  the 
aggregate  funds  of  the  concern  may  be  expeeted  to  be  improved 
on  an  average  of  their  whole  investments.  On  this  poiat  it  is 
impossible  to  set  np  a  standard  so  sare  and  well  ascertsdoed  a^r 
that  which  now  regulates  the  rate  of  mortality.  Limits,  how- 
ever, may  be  assigned,  and  if  past  experience  could  be  relied  <hi 
with  absolute  confidence  as  indicating  what  may  be  calculated 
upon  for  the  future,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fix  the  av^ag^ 
rate  at  which  all  the  calculations  should  be  made.  We  shall  i^ 
here  start  the  question  as  to  the  probability  of  int^est  being  per- 
manently maintained  in  this  country.  It  is  enough  to  state  as 
facts,  that  hitheiix)  the  average  of  tlic  investments  of  Assurance 
Companies  have  yielded  a  close  approxinuition  to  five  percent., and 
that  the  calculations  of  most  of  them  are  based  on  an  assumption 
of  three  per  cent.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  some  great  and  per- 
manent depression  of  interest  shall  ensue,  and .  supposing  the 
funds  to  be  farmed  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill  and  attention,  three 

fer  cent,  may  be  confidently  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 
t  is  equally  evident,  that,  apart  from  ccmsiderations  of  a  more 
general  kind,  as  losses  arise  on  investments  of  the  securest  order, 
and  the  chances  of  loss  increase  as  the  per  centage  rises,  the  as^ 
sumption  of  more  than  four  per  cent,  as  a  constant  aggregate 
rate  would  be  speculative  ana  hazardous,  and  sufficient  of  itself 
to  warn  away  the  confidence  of  the  public  from  any  assodationa 
adopting  it. 

These  two  matters  of  fact — the  rate  of  mortality  and  the  rate 
of  interest  being  ascertained  and  assumed,  the  groundwork  is 
laid  for  proceeding  to  the  business  of  actual  assurance,  and  to 
all  transactions  in  wliich  the  pecuniary  interest  of  individuals  is 
dependent  on  the  value  of  life. 

In  every  office  additions  are,  of  course,  made  to  the  net  cal- 
culations to  provide  against  contingencies  and  for  expenses  of 
management. 

Applying  to  the  proper  data  the  formulas  evolved  by  mathe- 
maticians, tables  have  been  constructed  showing  the  price  of  afik 
surances  at  all  ages,  both  by  single  and  annual  payments  <^  pre«* 
miums ;  single  and  joint  lives  are  appreciated  in  all  modes  of 
combination,  and  there  is  no  species  of  deferred,  contingent,  or 
reversionary  interest  or  expectancy  which  cannot  be  measared 
and  valued  with  accuracy,  so  as  to  form  the  subject  of  purchase 
and  sale.  The  variety  of  transactions  so  arising  is  very  great^ 
and  the  benefits  consequently  accruing  to  many  wboee  in^rest» 
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Tiolume  nam^cl  at  the  be^  of  this  artidb,  tabled  are  given  and 
illttstratiom  are  sttf>pli«d  o(' a  variety  of  the  more  ordinary  trans- 
actions entered  into  by  Life  Assuring  Associations. 

It  should  now  be  easy  to  explain  how  what  are  caJIed  "  Profits" 
aris^  and  ta  show  liow  important  it  is  that  these  should  be  di- 
Tided  upon  sound  And  Suitable  principles.  Profits  are  the  sur- 
plus contributions  of  the  assured  above  what  is  found  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  risks  undertaken  by  the  assuring  office.  In  the 
case  of  a  proprietary  company  these  may  con'ectly  be  denomi- 
nated **  profits,"  because  the  ftmd  so  arising  is  just  the  free  ba- 
lance on  their  books  after  fulfilling  or  pi^oviding  for  all  their  obli- 
gsiti<ms ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  society  they  are  not  properly 
speaking  profits  at  all,  but  surplus  capital,  being  proportional 
advances  by  the  members  more  than  the  purposes  of  the  society 
required  fi*om  them.  In  botli  cases  the  fund  must  arise  either 
because  the  mortaBty  assumed  in  fixing  the  rate  of  contribution 
has  proved  higher  than  the  actual  deaths  among  the  members, 
or  the  rate  of  interest  obtained  has  been  nwre  than  was  calculated 
ujf>on«  In  practice,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  the  hypothesis  on  which  tables  for  practice  are  ge- 
nerally constructed  is  considerably  within  the  line  of  actual  pro- 
bability in  both  these  respects.  Profits  therefore  arise  because 
the  mortalitv  is  not  so  great,  and  the  per  centage  on  investments 
is  greater  than  was  assumed  in  fixing  the  rates  of  contribution. 
If  mortality  could  be  measured  and  predicted  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty  (as  to  any  thousand  individuals  for  example)  as  the  setting 
of  so  many  sons,  and  if  interest  could  be  meted  and  recorded  in 
its  flowing  with  accuracy  as  absolute  as  that  which  i^egisters  the 
progress  of  its  "concurrent  stream  of  time,  and  were  Assurance 
Dusmess  done  upon  net  calculations  thence  deduced,  no  profits 
would  ever  arise,  the  contributions  being  fixed  at  the  precise 
sums  necessary  to  meet  the  relative  risks.  Every  separate  as- 
surer would  from  the  first  pay  exactly  what  was  just  and  need- 
ful, and  no  more.  The  scheme  of  business  would  work  out  its 
restilts  like  Babbage's  famous  machine,  and  thus  all  the  contest 
and  confusion  which  have  attended  "  distribution  of  profits,"  and 
^  declaration  of  bonuses,"  in  so  many  associations,  would  be 
avoided*  Every  member  would  receive  just  what  he  was  entitled 
to,  and  no  more — there  being  no  occasion  or  temptation,  or  even 
possibili^,  in  a  society  so  constituted  and  worked,  for  one  member 
getting  more  than  he  ought,  because  it  would  visibly  be  taken 
from  another,  who  would  in  consequence  receive  less. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  We  have  to  deal  in  the  mat- 
ter not  wholly  with  mathematical  elements.  Mortality  may  have 
its  general  Jaws  ascertained,  but  can  never  be  accurately  predicted 
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in  its  special  operations  within  the  limits  of  a  cotnpai*atively  stnall 
body  of  assurers.  Interest  may  be  assumed  on  an  average  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  can  never  be  assigned  with 
arithmetical  precision  in  tables  constructed  as  a  guide  for  futdre 
operations.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  both  the 
rate  of  mortality  and  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  assumed^  The 
charges  of  management,  and  the  chances  of  loss,  have  also  to  be 
taken  into  account  upon  a  probable  estimate.  The  business  of 
Life  Assurance  must,  therefore,  in  all  cases  be  conducted  upon 
a  hypothesis.  Common  sense  and  ordinary  prudence  at  once 
dictate  that  the  hypothesis  shall  be  a  safe  one,  and  such  as  to 
cover  all  the  fluctuations  and  uncertainties  arising  from  the 
several  elements  of  mortality,  interest,  expenses,  and  loss,  which 
enter  into  and  affect  the  actual  business  result. 

Premiums  for  assurance  are,  therefore,  charged,  and  prices  for 
annuities  are  taken  in  all  cases  somewhat  higher,  and  in  some 
cases  considerably  higher,  than  tlie  net  sums  required  in  the  first 
calculation.  In  consequence  of  this  excess  of  charge  a  surplus 
fund  arises,  which  is  called  "  profit.'' 

If  this  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  q£  profits  be  carefully 
kept  in  view,  it  should  serve  to  correct  several  crude  and  false 
notions  which  are  apt  to  prevail  on  the  subject.  It  shows  at 
once  that  the  surplus  fund  has  properly  been  contributed  by  all 
the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  payments^  and 
therefore  ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  divided  among  all  in 
a  like  proportion  :  That  profit  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  excess 
of  the  premiums  paid  over  the  sum  assured  ;  and  that  to  give  the 
whole  of  such  profit  to  those  who  liave  so  paid  up  is  not  to  equalize 
life  among  the  contributors,  but  to  confer  a  bounty  on  long  life, 
and,  in  as  far  as  the  surplus  fund  is  concerned,  to  act  on  a  prin- 
ciple the  very  opposite  of  that  on  which  Life  Assurance  is 
founded. 

If  our  readers  experience  any  difficulty  in  understanding  or 
assenting  to  what  we  are  now  laying  down,  we  only  ask  them  to 
exercise  a  little  reflection  on  the  subject.  What  is  the  special 
object  of  Life  Assurance?  What  is  that  for  which  it  and  it 
alone  provides?  Not  the  accumulation  of  savings  merely — that 
may  be  secured  by  depositing  in  a  bank,  as  well  as  by  paying 
premiums  to  an  assurance  office.  Manifestly  and  confessedly 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  Assurance  is  that  it  provides  against 
premature  death,  and  is  intended  to  equalize  life  among  all  the 
contributors.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  some  must  pay 
more  than  they  ever  receive  back,  that  others  may  receive  back 
more  than  they  pay.  Let  this  fundamental  fact  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  what  is  called  profit  does  not  arise 
because  some  members  pay  more  than  they  receive^  but  because 
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alt  thi  m^n^ers  from  the  beginning  have  contributed  on  a  scale 
higher  than  pwves  to  be  necessary.  To  talk  of  the  members  who 
die  early  causing  a  "  loss/*  and  to  punish  them  by  exclusion  from 
all  share  in  the  surplus  fund,  is  not  only  unjust,  but  absurd.  The 
death  of  one  who  dies  the  day  afler  he  effects  his  policy,  is  no 
more  a  loss  to  the  institution,  in  the  true  sense  of  loss,  as  used  in 
ah  association  for  assuring  lives,  than  that  of  the  man  who  has 
paid  premiums  for  half  a  century.  Is  it  not  the  very  pride  and 
glory  of  the  system  that  the  one  case  is  provided  for  as  fiiliy  and 
ungrudgingly  as  the  other?  Even  in  the  case  of  a  party  who  dies 
after  paying  only  one  premium,  is  it  not  clear  that  ne  would  have 
paid  les6  than  he  actually  did  if  the  rates  had  been  fixed  with 
absblute  accuracy  according  to  the  risk  ?  Even  he,  in  the  single 
payment  he  has  made,  must  have  supplied  a  fractional  contribu- 
tion to  the  sumlus  fund.  Loss  does  not  arise  because  members 
die  early,  that  having  been  contemplated  from  the  first,  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  calculation.  Loss  in  the  true  sense  would  arise 
if  the  mortality  was  greater  than  was  assumed,  or  if  the  interest 
realized  was  less,  or  if  an  investment  should  be  lost,  or  if  ex- 
penses of  management  proved  excessive.  In  short,  loss  would 
appear  if  the  rates  were  fixed  on  a  scale  insufficient  to  cover 
all  contingencies.  It  follows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  profit'* 
arises  because  the  rates  have  been  fixed  on  a  scale  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  all  contingencies. 

It  further  follows,  that  in  proportion  as  the  rates  charged  for 
Assurance  are  high,  the  surplus,  or  profit  fund  will  be  swelled 
and  aggrandized.  In  some  of  the  Societies  which  are  still  pleased 
(or  we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  which  are  compelled  by  their 
constitution,  which  they  have  no  power  to  alter)  to  use  the  North- 
ampton Table  of  Mortality,  the  surplus  arising  annually  is  very 
great.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  surplus  is  tne  power 
of  an  office  increased  to  give  one  class  the  advantage  over  another 
in  the  division,  and  by  the  declaration  of  large  bonuses  to  dazzle 
the  public  with  imaginary  benefits.  The  amount  of  the  bonuses 
periodically  declared  cannot  form  a  true  test  of  the  prosperity  of 
any  institution.  That  amount  may  arise  from  using  a  false  mor- 
tality table,  and  exacting  large  rates,  as  much  as  from  getting 
good  lives  and  fortunate  investments. 

The  first  question  in  any  investigation  with  a  view  to  a  divi- 
sion, is  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  of  profit  at  any  given 
period.  This  is  a  matter  requiring  very  careftil  treatment.  A 
mercJantile  firm,  however  extensive  and  varied  may  be  their  pro- 
perty and  affairs,  or  a  bank,  however  speculative  may  be  a  por- 
tion of  its  investments,  proceed  to  a  valuation  of  their  assets 
upon  rules  and  principles  which  ordinary  intelligence  and  pru- 
dence suggest,  and  any  considerable  mistake  will  at  once  become 
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apparent  to  those  concerned;  bnt  a  Life  Assurance  Society, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  both  of  its  property  and  oWigations, 
might  readily  fall  into  errors,  which,  wnile  they  were  of  a  very 
serious  kind,  might  not  be  even  suspected  to  exist  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  On  the  one  side  of  the  balance-sheet  stand  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society  its  realized  funds  and  investments,  with  the 
present  value  of  all  the  premiums  due  by  the  members ;  on  the 
other  side  as  debt  stands  the  present  value  of  all  the  sums  assured. 
In  these  valuations  very  great  fallacies  may  sometimes  lurk.  It 
is  notorious,  that  a  large  and  respectable  Society  in  England,  at 
two  successive  septennial  periods,  divided,  as  profit,  the  whole 
surplus  fund  which  could  arise  on  their  policies  during  the  entire 
period  of  their  currency,  thus  anticipating  twice  over,  on  a  great 
number  of  their  policies,  profits  not  then  realized,  and  appro- 
priating to  one  class,  with  real  (though  perhaps  not  intentional) 
injustice,  what  belonged  to  another. 

It  Tvould  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  a  full  exposition 
of  the  principle  and  methods  of  a  correct  valuation  of  premiums 
and  policies.  These  are  now  well  understood,  and  in  general 
are  honestly  applied,  although  eiTor  and  injustice  still  result  in 
some  offices  from  the  use  of  the  exploded  mortality  of  Northamp- 
ton as  the  criterion  of  value. 

When  the  amount  of  the  profit  or  surplus  fund  has,  at  tbc 
assigned  period,  been  ascertained,  the  question  next  in  order,  and 
not  inferior  in  importance,  is,  how  is  that  fund  to  be  divided  ? 
The  question  of  amount  is  one  of  scientific  calculation — the 
question  of  distribution  is  one  of  equity.  As  might  be  supposed, 
tne  latter  is  emphatically  the  quesiio  vexata  among  assurers  and 
assured,  upon  which  every  office  professes  to  hold  and  apply  the 
only  true  principle  of  division,  and  upon  which  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  in  practice  to  realize  perfectly  the  full  results  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  theory. 

Although  absolute  and  exact  equity  may  be  unattainable,  the 
principle  of  division  should  be  sound,  an^  such  as  to  afford  in 
Its  application  the  nearest  approximation  to  evenhanded  justice. 

By  special  compact,  the  whole  parties  interested  may  be  bound 
to  a  particular  method  of  Division,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  deed 
of  constitution,  or  the  bye-law  of  the  association,  it  may  be  pro- 
vided that  the  first  5000  policies  shall  alone  participate  in  the 
surplus  fund,  or  that  none  shall  share  in  such  surplus  until  they 
have  paid  premiums  equivalent  with  interest  to  the  sum  assured. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  admitted,  that  as  all  parties  know  the 
rule  before  they  join  the  body  so  constituted,  none  of  the  mem- 
bers can  fairly  complain  when  they  find  the  laws  consistently 
carried  out.  Others,  however,  are  entitled  to  maintain,  in  the 
name  of  soimd  principle,  that  by  so  agreeing  to  conduct  business. 
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th9.^|[*^tiis,ta.  divide  ap^pg  a  favoured  ^lasswhat  was  contri- 
buted proportionally  by  all,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  the  surplus 
the.prinaiple  applied,  is  not  that  of  equalizing  life  and  providing 
against  premature  death,— -the  great  and  proper  object  of  Life 
Assurahce^-^but  of  conferrinif  a  bonus  and  bounty  upon  long 
life,  which  is  the  gambling  principle  of  the  Tontine, 

Farther^  and  without  dwelling  upon  this  subject,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  no  little  suspicion  exists,  that  in  several 
very  prosperous  and  othen^ise  ably  conducted  institutions,  the 
older  lives  engross  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil.  No  competent 
defence  has  ever  been  made  pf  the  system  by  which  the  long 
livers  reap  their  enlarging  shares  of  benefit  at  successive  periods 
of  investigation,  by  profits  being  allotted  to  them  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  both  of  their  original  assurance,  and  of  additions 
made  by  previously  declared  bonuses.  Still  less  can  the  system 
be  upheld  by  which  they  draw  profit  at  ea^ch  successive  period  of 
divijion*  according,  not  merely  to  the  premiums  paid  suosequent 
to  the  date  of  the  previous  division,  during  wnicli  period  the 
profit  to  be  divided  arose — but  in  proportion  to  all  the  premiums 
paid  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  policy.  The  long 
standing  and  numerous  policies  of  associations  conducted  upon 
these  plans,  so  far  from  being  attractive  to  new  members,  will 
probably,  with  increasing  experience,  be  found  to  be  the  reyerse. 
The  oftener  the  periods  of  allocation  recur,  the  greater  the  evil 
and  the  injustice  under  such  a  system  of  division.  This  accu- 
mulative system  of  bonus  additions,  if  brought  into  action,  every 
ten  or  every  seven  years,  is  bad  enough ;  but  when  it  is  carried 
into  effect  «very  five  years,  our  astonishment  is,  that  it  does  not 
produce  results  more  startling  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared 
in  advertising  type;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  invent  a  new  ma- 
thematics, but  quite  a  possible  thing  to  cook  a  bonus,  we  are 
led  to  ask,  whether  in  the  offices  to  which  we  refer,  arbitrary  ac- 
commodations have  not  been  resorted  to  already,  to  disguise  and 
counteract  the  inevitable  results  of  their  own  vaunted  principle  ? 
In  truth,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict,  that  if  this  accumulative 
plan  of  heaping  up  bonuses  on  the  old  policies  were  rigorously 
and  permanently  carried  out,  the  discouragement  to  new  en- 
trants would  become  so  great,  that  few  would  be  attracted  to 
such  offices — that  with  a  decreasing  or  even  a  stationary  busi- 
ness, the  fallacy  would  become  more  apparent  than  it  doe^,  or 
can  do,  so  long  as  business  is  flowing  m  with  an  annually  in- 
creasing volume ;  and  that  thus  an  accumulative  process  of  de- 
cline would  ensue,  and  the  office  would  effectually  wind  itself  up, 
and  shut  its  own  door. 

Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  offices  which, 
within  endurable  limits,  favour  the  old  lives,  will  in  all  probabi*' 
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lity  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  support  of  many.  Most  men  are 
apt  to  think  well  of  their  own  prospects  of  longevity.  The  assured 
who  dies  after  paying  only  a  few  premiums,  is,  from  naiTow 
views  and  a  mistaken  application  of  the  ordinary  mercantile 
analogy,  regarded  as  causing  a  "  loss"  to  tho  Society.  The  pure 
principle  of  Life  Assurance  is,  it  is  thought,  very  well  sofer;  but 
in  tho  estimation  of  some,  it  is  rendered  all  the  more  attractive 
by  having  superadded  a  bonus-lottery,  in  which  the  long  livers 
draw  the  prizes. 

We  reassert  as  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  the  profits  have  arisen 
out  of  the  contributions  of  all  the  members.  Each  several  policy- 
holder, therefore,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  has  a  nght  to 
participate  in  what  each  has  had  a  share  in  creating.  The  in- 
terest of  each  in  the  surplus  fund  is  just  the  difference  between 
the  payments  actually  made,  and  those  which  would  have  been 
demanded,  had  the  precise  rate  of  interest,  and  the  precise  rate 
of  mortality  been  foreknown.  That  scheme  of  division,  there- 
fore, is  certainly  the  most  equitable  and  most  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  principles  of  Life  Assurance,  which  disti-ibutes  the  pro- 
fits among  all  the  policy-holdei's,  without  preference  of  classes, 
and  so  as  to  include  the  members  who  die  early  as  well  as  those 
who  live  long.  That  means  exist,  and  that  computations  are 
practicable  for  so  dividing,  is  undoubted,  and  it  is  hoped  thoy  will 
be  brought  into  more  extensive  use  when  true  principle  shall  be 
thought  a  safer  guide  than  false  popularity,  and  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  long  livers,  always  a  powerful  class,  are  postponed 
to  the  demands  of  enlightened  equity. 

The  importance  of  the  views  we  are  now  urging  is  much 
greater  than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  prevailing  systems 
are,  in  reality,  most  unfavourable  to  the  spread  of  Life  Assurance 
among  the  general  body  of  society.  The  grand  object  should  be 
to  promote  its  extension  among  all  who  can  avail  themselves  of 
its  benefits.  Listead  of  doing  this  by  offering  Assurance  at  low 
but  safe  rates,  these  are  kept  so  high  as  to  deter  many  from  at- 
tempting to  assure,  and  to  defeat  many  more  who  make  the  at- 
tempt, all  in  order  to  produce  a  sui*plu8  fund  for  the  long  livers. 
New  entrants  not  only  pay  an  adequate  premium,  but  m  addi- 
tion what  may  be  called  a  Tontine-tax,  in  the  diistribution  of 
which  they  may  never  share ;  and  thus  Life  Assurance,  instead  of 
being  simplified,  and  cheapened,  and  popularized,  as  it  mhrht  be, 
within  the  limits  of  perfect  safety,  is  clogged  and  complicated, 
by  the  super-addition  of  an  expensive  svstem,  the  very  opposite 
to  Life  Assurance  in  its  nature  and  tendency. 

We  cannot  escape  noticing,  however  briefly,  the  question 
raised  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Improved  Proprietarr, 
or  ^^  Mixed"  Company,  and  tibe  Mutual  Society.    As  usually 
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happens  ia  matters  involying  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  rival 
establishments,  extreme  views  have  been  keenly  maintained  on 
both  sides*  To  reach  tte  truth  we  may  disregard  equally  the 
interested  statements  of  proprietary  partisans  and  the  overstrained 
arguments  of  the  mutually-assured.  Wo  cannot  seriously  be- 
lieve, on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is  any  risk  of  sv  well-conducted 
mutual  office  making  good  at  least  the  sum  in  the  policy,  or  that 
the  value  of  the  guarantee  against  such  risk  is  of  the  last  conse* 
quence.  Neither  can  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  capital  is  in  all 
cases^  an  encumbrance  and  mere  absorbent  of  profit  to  the  loss 
and  detriment  of  the  assured* 

It  is  quite  manifest,  althou^  it  is  oilen  overlooked,  that  if  a 
body  of  proprietors  get  only  an  average  rate  of  interest  on  their 
paid-up  capital,  they  do  not  thereby  withdraw  a  single  fartiiing 
of  the  surplus  or  profit  fimd  arising  on  the  payments  o£  the  as- 
suredi  They  merely  receive  the  interest  which  their  capital 
has  itself  yielded,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  draw  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  average  of  that  borne  by  the  company's 
invesliments,  or  make  slump  bonus  additions  to  their  ]mid-up 
stock,  that  they  trench  upon  the  Assurance  profits,  and  so  with- 
draw what  in  a  mutual  office  is  divided  wholly  among  the  assured 
themselves. 

The  Proprietary  Companies  were  in  the  early  times  of  Life 
Assurance  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  the  whole  profits,  by 
which  the  shareholders  were  greatly  enriched.  The  Mutual 
offices,  more  e^ecially  those  instituted  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, have,  by  their  vigorous  competition  for  business,  given  a 
check  to  this  monopolizing  system.  Too  many  of  the  Proprie- 
tary Companies  still  discover  some  remains  of  the  old  tendency, 
but,  generally  faking,  they  are  now  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
offering  to  the  public  advantages  bearing  a  compsmson  with 
those  held  out  by  the  Mutual  offices.  What  competition  has 
forced  them  to  adopt  as  a  necessity,  equity  confirms  and  demands 
as  a  right ;  and  any  Proprietary  Company  which  henceforth  shall 
attempt  to  appropriate  the  profits,  or  a  large  part  of  them  to  the 
sharenolders,  wUl,  we  doubt  not,  find,  as  they  ought,  that  they 
are  behind  the  market,  and  must  either  better  their  terms,  or 
shut  their  doors. 

The  Mutual  Societies  have  thus  established  a  strong  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  community,  their  correction  of  the  abuses 
of  the  Proprietary  System  havin  jj  given  them  great  acceptance 
with  the  public.  Still  the  Propnetary  System  prevails  in  point 
of  extent,  and  if  liberally  carried  out,  possesses  great  advantages. 
The  allocation  of  large  bonuses  upon  the  capital  stock  is  as  in- 
de£»)^ble  in  principle  as  it  must  henceforth  be  shortsighted  in 
p<^cy ; — but  suppc^ing  such  pradices  to  be  finally  abandoned, 
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we  should  say  that  so  far  a$  the  mere  element  of  constitution  is 
concerned,  the  Proprietary  form  is  the  best.  Taking  other  cir- 
cumstances into  account,  Iiowever— sucli  as  extent  of  business, 
good  management,  favourable  investments,  and  the  like,  parti- 
cular offices  of  a  different  constitution  may  surpass,  both  in  suc- 
cess and  security,  one  which  may  be  framed  on  what  we  should 
regard  as  more  eligible  principles*  Our^  reasons  for  preferring 
the  Proprietary  constitution  (apart  from  tlie  guarantee  affordecl 
by  the  subscribed  capital)  are,  that  it  possesses  several  advan- 
tages in  the  practical  working  of  its  afikirs,  which  a  Mutual  So- 
ciety cannot  command.  The  Directors  (representing  the  share* 
holders  principally)  are  more  likely  to  act  impartially  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  fund  among  the  policy-holders  than  the 
Directors  of  a  Mutual  Society  who  generally  represent  the  old 
policy-holders,  the  powerful  and  ruling  class  in  all  such  associ- 
ations. A  Proprietary  Company  can  modify  and  vary  the  tables 
and  rates  according  to  advancing  information,  or  their  own  ex- 
perience or  change  of  circumstances.  A  Mutual  Society,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  pass  from  an  erroneous  to  a  correct 
system  of  contribution.  If  they  have  begun  upon  a  wrong  table, 
they  must  persevere  in  the  face  of  all  reason  and  conviction.  A 
large  class  of  members  come,  at  a  certain  point,  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  annually  increasing  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  erroneous  hypothesis.  Of  course,  their  rights  under  the 
deed  of  constitution  are  indefeasible,  and  so  tlio  only  remedy 
for  the  evil  is  the  forlorn  one  of  a  felo  d^e  se.  The  society  can  get 
quit  of  its  erroneous  scale  of  contribution  by  winding  up,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Moreover,  under  the  Proprietary  form  the  non-participating 
rates  may  be  most  largely  diminished.  We  doubt  if  the  advan- 
tages which  they  possess  in  this,  jespect  are  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated either  by  themselves  or  the  public  It  will  perhaps  come 
more  into  view  in  succeeding  years,  as  one  of  the  methods  of 
obviating  in  part  the  difficulties  of  meeting  the  premiums  which 
recently  have  produced  so  very  large  an  amount  of  surrendered 
and  forfeited  policies.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  a  set  of  pro- 
prietors can  with  more  safety  sell  Assurance  at  a  price  which 
will  barely  remunerate  them,  than  a  society  whose  solvency  de- 
pends on  the  calculations  proving  adequate,  and  which  ought 
therefore  in  all  cases  to  charge  rates  undoubtedly  sufficient. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  aiaount  of  business  now  transacted 
by  the  Assumnce  Offices  of  this  country,  and  the  imn^nse  and 
still  rapidly  accumulating  capital  to  which  their  operations  give 
rise,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overnestimate  the  impoi*tance  of  their 
being  soundly  constituted  and  honestly  conducted.  It  is  computed 
thsit  dv^  p^iUipus  sterling  is  paid  annually  into  the  whole  Lif^ 
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iBBtiUilibw^' of  the  kin^oiii,  by  which  perhaps  £135,000,000  is 
sccmied'to  fbtnilles  and  rej^-esentatlves  ^t  death. 

The  managemoiit  arid  application  of  funds  so  large,  and  the 
^flftjct  of  tShiscdmpavativcly  recent  accumulation  upon  the  mone- 
tary interests  and  prospects  of  the  community,  might  suggest 
severatmtei^sting  Questions  and  speculations,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, we  forbear  to  enter.     Looking  at  it  merely  in  its  direct 
bearing  Life  Assurance  ptesents  one  of  the  most  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  modem  society.    The  benefits  of  a  sj'^tem  of  provision 
so  extended  and  admirable,  adapt  themselves  to  the  various  exi- 
gences of  life  with  peculiar  eflfect.     They  have  been  felt  in  many 
a  widdwed  chamber  afid  oi^han'^s  home — in  alleviating  the  an- 
xieties of  th^y  a  dying  parent — in  fostering  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance^-^find,  generally,  in  moderating  the  cares  and  mitigating 
the  calamities  of  life.     Indeed,  ive  hesitate  not  to  assign  a  very 
powdrftil  iflfluenoe  to  Life  Assurance  among  the  institutions  anci 
€Jeraettts  of  that  hiarhei*  civilisation  which  in  later  times  has  been 
evolv(3d  artd  enfoyed  beyond  all  historical  precedent  among  the 
tipper  and  middle  classes  of  this  country.    Among  these  classes 
th^  tendency  is  evidently  to  an  increase  of  Assurance.    With 
increasing  b^iness  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  offices  of  every  kind  now  established  may  make  the  best  use 
of  thfeib  pw)sper}ty,  alid  increasingly  deserve  it  by  improvements 
both  in'principle'and  practice,  such  as  the  new  data  of  mortality 
and' the  better  tihderstood  principles  of  equity  warrant  and  de- 
mand ;   attd  that  so  doing  they  have  before  them  a  cai^er  of 
honour  and  wide-spread  social  advantage  which  shall  be  coeval 
with  that  national  prosperity  which  they  contribute  to  promote 
and  adorn.  - 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  shall  advert  to  the  prospects 
o{  the  extension  of  Life  Assurance  in  this  country,  and  to  some 
interesting  vifews  of  the  subject,  which  are  beginhing  to  occupy 
the  attfehtiontif  thinking  and  philanthropic  men. 

The  benefits  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  have  hitherto 
been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  upper  and  middle  ranks 
of  sodety.  The  loWer  grades  of  the  latter,  and  the  whole  body 
6f  the  woi^king-classes,  have  yet  to  learn  that  Life  Assurance  is 
adapted  to  them  also ;  that  umler  suitable  modifications  in  its 
plan  of  woricirig,  it  is  calculated  to  diflitise  its  comforts  and  ad- 
vantage thtbtighout  all  the  families  in  the  land,  however  hum- 
ble, tod  that  its  economic  benefits  and  happy  influences  may  be 
btt)tight  within  the  reach  ^d  commended  to  the  acceptance  of 
all.  The  tltwe  seems  to  have  fully  come,  when  among  all  the 
6ther  means  of  i*aising  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Working  peofile  of 'Britain,  Life  Assumnce  should  be  recognised 
alid'  advocated  ^in  a  manner  befitting  ita  undoubted  importance. 
.    VOL.  xu.    NO.  xxm.  B 
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It  will  serve  to  explain  why  in  time  past  Life  Assurance  h^ 
done  nothing  for  the  lower  classes^  and  at  the  same  time  indicate 
the  line  of  future  advancement  in  this  respect,  if  we  consider  for 
a  little  one  feature  of  Assurance  as  now  almost  universally  prac- 
tised by  the  classes  who  avail  themselves  of  it«  Business  is  al- 
most wholly  done  on  the  plan  of  annual  or  bi-annual  premiums. 
Now,  great  as  have  been  the  benefits  of  this  system,  and  pros- 
perous as  are  the  many  institutions  which  practise  upon  it,  it  is 
certain  that  to  some  it  has  always  been  attended  with  disadvan- 
tage, and  that  it  cannot  be  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  capa- 
bilities of  all.  The  persons  for  whom  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
belong  chiefly  to  the  middle  ranks  of  life, — persons  of  limited  but 
certain  income, — Clergymen,  professional  men,  annuitants,  and 
salaried  employees  of  every  grade ;  and  generally  all  who,  while 
not  possessed  of  realized  property,  have  the  means  by  their  in- 
comes of  paying  annually  the  premiums  necessary  to  secure  the 
desired  fund  at  their  death.  The  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail  have  also  rendered  Life  Assurance  on  this  plan  a  very 
valuable  source  of  provision  for  the  younger  childr^  of  the 
landed  aristocracy. 

For  the  lower  grade  of  the  middle  classes,  the  struggling  and 
embarrassed  among  professional  men  and  shopkeepers,  and  for 
the  whole  body  of  tne  working^lasses,  the  system  in  its  own 
nature  is  not  suited,  and  never  can  be  made  to  adapt  itself. 
Through  the  activity  and  canvassing  of  rival  establishments,  it 
has  already  been  carried  into  these  latter  classes  farther  than  it 
can  perhaps  be  permanently  maintained.  The  point  of  incom- 
patiUlity  lies  in  this,  that  while  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
safety  and  sound  working  of  the  whole  system,  that  the  premium 
should  be  paid  punctually  and  withoiit  fail  at  every  reti^rn  of  the 
periodical  day  of  payment,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
Assurance  altogether;  the  classes  refecrea  to  are  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions in  their  means  and  circumstances,  which  deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  meeting  the  calls  for  premium,  and  so  compel  them  on 
some  unlucky  day  to  forfeit  the  advantages  to  which  they  may  have 
been  directing  the  exertions  and  the  hopes  of  many  years.  ]^e- 
laxatipns  may  and  ought,  in  equity,  to  be  made  in  the  stern  and 
unsympathizmg  ryles  of  the  oflices  in  regard  to  forfeited  policies; 
and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  highest  of  them  are  be^u- 
ning  to  show  some  consideration  in  the  matter ;  still,  principle 
forbids  their  ^ing  beyond  a  fair  allowance  for  surrender  value ; 
and  the  sad  fact  remains  unmodified  in  its  substantial  truth>  that 
under  the  premium  svstem  of  Assurance,  hundreds  of  policies  are, 
each  year,  in  every  large  office,  surrendered  or  forfeited.  The 
oflices  themselves,  in  their  annual  reports,  do  not  assign 
much  prominence  to  this  fact.    Their  interest  is  to  conceal  it. 
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« 
It  Is  our  duty  to  bring  it  forth  into  the  broadest  lights  not  that 
we  copsider  it  in  any  respect  a  blot  or  a  stigma  on  these  insti- 
tutionsy  bat  that  the  public  are  interested  in  observing  and 
thoroughly  understanding  what  Life  Assurance,  on  the  prevalent 
premium  plan  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  Not  that  we 
grudge  the  happy  contributors,  whose  steady  flow  of  means  never 
ibfsaKes  them  when  the  inevitable  premium  day  returns,  their 
large  policies  and  plethoric  bonusei^  and  comfortable  congratu- 
lations on  the  annual  day ;  but  that  we  feel  it  to  be  the  part  of 
both  humanity  and  wisdom  to  cast  an  eye  of  careful  regard  to- 
wards the  crowd  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  who,  instead  of 
sharing  in  the  success,  have  been  consigned  to  the  lean  limbo  of 
defeat  and  disaster.  It  is  a  great  and  a  growing  evil.  It  may 
startle  some  to  be  told,  that  in  the  vear  1848,  and  within  the 
Edinburgh  offices  alone,  policies  assunng  sums  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  a  million  sterling  were  surrendered  saidforfeited!  This 
fact  proves  at  once  and  conclusively  that  the  poorer  class  of  the 
assured  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  present  system 
under  great  risks  and  disadvantages;  and  surely  no  one  can 
doubt  the  grave  and  serious  consequences  arising  to  parties  so 
disappointed,  and  their  families.  Loss  of  heart,— disgust  with  all 
methods  of  provident  accumulation, — and  the  encouragement  of 
speculative  tendencies,  are  among  the  moral  evils  which  greatly 
outweigh  the  mere  pecuniary  loss  incident  to  such  forfeitures. 
It  is  high  time  that  those  who  are  competent  to  direct  public 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  who  wish  well  to  Life  Assurance  as 
an  important  instrument  of  social  benefit,  should  give  earnest  at- 
tention to  what,  if  not  met  and  mitigated,  must  become  ere  long 
a  stumbling-block  to  thousands  among  the  classes  to  whom  we 
specially  refer  in  the  very  threshold  of  the  best  institutions. 

A  remedy,  partial  at  least,  and  perhaps  as  complete  as  any 
single  specific  could  supply,  is  furnished  by  the  Life  Assurance 
^stem  itself,  upon  a  different  plan  of  operation. 

Bersons  whose  policies  have  been  forfeited  or  surrendered  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  continue  paying  the  premiums,  have, 
as  the  result  shows,  been  attempting  to  secure  benefits  beyond 
their  reach.  Tempted  by  the  desire  to  secure  at  once  a  consi- 
derable sum  in  the  event  of  premature  death,  they  have  under- 
taken the  equivalent  obligation  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to  fulfil.  Tney  have  wagered  tlieir  circumstances  against  their 
life,  and  the  latter  has  gained  to  their  own  loss.  The  transaction 
has  been  too  speculative  in  its  cliaracter  for  them.  In  attempt- 
ing to  secure  more  than  their  means  and  circunistances  rendered 
possible,  they  have  lost  all.  Such  a  disadvantage  as  this,  how- 
ever, is.by  no  means  incident  to  Life  Assurance  under  every  form. 
It  is  inseparable  firom  the  premium  plan,  where  the  sum  in  the 
policy  is  equivalent  to  all  the  premiums  which  the  assured  is 
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expected  to  pay,  as  on  an  average  life ;  but  it  is  entirely  obviated 
on  the  plan  of  single  payment,  by  which  the  full  price  of  the 
Assurance  is  paid  at  once.  By  this  method  a  much  smaller  sum 
in  proportion  to  the  payments  actually  made  is  secured  at  fii'st ; 
but  to  the  extent  of  the  payment,  the  full  benefit  of  the  equali^ia- 
tion  of  life  is  secured,  which  is  the  essence  of  Life  Assurance,  while 
no  risk  of  forfeiture  can  possibly  defeat  what  has  once  been  at- 
tained. To  a  large  extent  this  system  would  supply  the  desider- 
atum which  is  evidently  felt  among  the  classes  most  exposed  to 
forfeiture.  Dying  under  the  average  age,  they  would  have  secured 
a  smaller  sum  than  their  single  payments,  paid  as  premiums, 
would  have  obtained  for  them.  Living  up  to  the  average  age, 
the  benefits  on  both  systems  should  be  equal.  Dying  beyond  the 
average  age,  the  single-payment-depositor  would  have  the  advan- 
tage. For  many  purposes,  such  as  securing  or  attempting  to 
secure  debts  and  provisions  under  marriage-contracts,  and  the 
like,  this  mode  of  Assurance  would  not  be  found  suitable.  Neither 
would  it  be  ix)ssible,  under  any  system,  to  obviate  or  prevent  al- 
together the  evils  of  forfeiture ;  but  certainly  it  does  appear  that 
deposit  or  single  payment  Assurance  would  suit  the  views  and 
circumstances  of  a  very  large  and  increasing  class,  who  are  now 
straining  beyond  their  strength  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  more 
promising,  but  also  to  them  more  hazardous  system. 

To  the  working-classes,  the  plan  to  which  we  refer  might,  by 
extensive  adoption,  prove  an  invaluable  boon.  That  the  Savings' 
Bank  does  not  meet  all  their  wants,  is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
those  numerous  benefit  and  sickness  societies  which  have  been 
had  recourse  to  by  them.  That  they  still  need  to  be  directed 
into  the  right  method  of  applying  their  savings,  so  as  best  to 
meet  future  contingencies,  is  too  sadly  apparent  by  the  all  but 
universal  confusion  and  disorder  which  have  recently  overtaken 
these  societies.  The  exertions  of  Government  to  aid  them  in 
the  reconstruction  and  right  management  of  these  societies  are 
every  way  laudable ;  but  it  is  evident  that  their  limited  numbers 
and  small  funds  give  them  no  chance  of  obtaining  the  advan- 
tages of  favourable  investments,  or  a  sufficient  average  of  mor- 
tality among  their  members,  while  the  element  of  self-govern- 
ment will  always  expose  them  to  serious  risks. 

The  plan  of  Deposit  Assurance,  carried  out  extensively  among 
the  saving  and  industrious  classes  of  the  community,  would 
powerfully  promote  all  the  ends  which  benevolent  and  patriotic 
men  most  earnestly  desire  to  accomplish.  It  would  familiai'izo 
them  with  a  plan  of  saving  and  accumulating  in  all  respects  the 
most  easy,  safe,  and  suitable  for  them  which  they  have  ever 
known,  and  in  their  own  sphere  an<l  degree  would  make  them 
partakers  with  their  richer  brethren  in  the  comforts  and  dignity 
of  independence. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Draft  Report  by  Lord  Monteagle  on  the  Irish 
Poor-Law.     1849. 

2.  SLvth  Report  of  the  Lords  on  Hie  Irish  Poor-Law.     1849. 

3.  Second  Annual  Report  of  Irish   Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  our  former  communications  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  we 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  desirableness  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  existing  laws  of  entail,  and  in  this  way  enabling 
the  owners  of  land  to  bring  it  into  the  market  at  such  times, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  as  would,  in  their  own  judgment, 
most  tend  to  relieve  them.  We  felt  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  the  same  feeling  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  entail  would  still  be  sufficient  to  preserve  property,  wherever 
it  could  be  }>reserved,  in  the  same  line  of  inheritors.  AVe  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  against  the  improvidence  of  the  tenant 
for  life,  entails  could  seldom  be  effectual  in  preserving  property 
for  his  children  or  grandchildren.  To  produce  this  effect  entails 
should  be  for  a  vastly  greater  length  of  time  than  the  laws  of 
England  permit.  The  existing  system  is,  we  think,  even  in  the 
case  of  large  and  unencumbered  estates,  a  system,  from  first  to 
last,  demonstrably  vicious,  and,  in  the  case  of  small  and  encum- 
bered properties,  altogether  absurd.  To  declare  tlie  owner  for 
life  of  an  estate,  whei'e  the  inheritance  is  entailed  on  his  chil- 
dren, actual  owner  of  the  fee,  would,  we  think,  be  a  course, 
however  apparently  violent,  the  only  one  that  could  give  any 
chance  of  saving  for  the  families  still  called  their  owners  the 
properties  of  four-fifths  of  the  gentry  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland. 

The  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  the  last  Session'  is,  perhaps, 
seemingly  a  more  just  measure,  as  the  piice  of  an  estate  sold 
under  its  provisions  is  made  subject  to  the  same  trusts,  and  divi- 
sible among  the  parties  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
estate  under  the  entail.  This  advantage  will,  we  have  little 
doubt,  be  deceptive.  Many  of  these  estates,  adversely  sold,  will 
not  bring  more  than  seven  or  eight  years'  purchase,  if  so  much. 
Under  our  plan,  when  sold,  they  would  more  probably  have 
brought  some  four  or  five-and-twenty  years'  purchase ;  but  they 
would,  we  think,  not  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  sold.  Money 
could  have  been  obtained  by  the  owner  of  the  fee,  when  the  same 

Crson,  as  a  mere  owner  of  a  life  estate  in  the  lands  would  have 
en  vinable  to  procure  it.    The  property,  relieved  from  the  en* 
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tail,  would  in  many  cases  be  preserved  without  difficulty.  No 
injustice  would  have  been  done  to  the  heir  of  entail,  for  the 
surplus  which  is  secured  to  him  by  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  imaginary,  and — ^unless  we  greatly 
mistake  the  common  impulses  or  human  nature — ^had  our  plan 
been  pursued,  the  estate,  in  almost  all  cases  where  it  could  have 
been  preserved,  would  have  been  his. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  on  the  subject  legisla- 
tion of  some  kind  had  become  necessary.  The  Legislature,  for 
some  years  past,  has  been  influenced  by  a  feeling  that  the  re- 
hioval  of  the  old  proprietors  would  be  of  use,  and  eflRorts  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  increase  their  embarrassments  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  this  effect  more  speedily  and  entirely.  This  was, 
perhaps,  a  mistake.  We  think  it  was.  The  creation  of  a  new 
proprietary  is  not  quite  as  easy  a  thing  as  may  be  imagined.  If 
the  transfer  of  property  alone  could  nave  effected  a  change  in 
the  character  of  a  people,  nowhere  has  the  experiment  been 
more  frequently  or  more  violently  made  than  in  Ireland,  and 
with  what  success  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  that 
singular  country  and  strange  people  pretty  plainly  exhibits. 

We  are  glad  that  in  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
this  measure  has  been  treated  as  one  of  confiscation.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  first  introducing  it,  spoke  of  twenty-one  bankrupt 
Unions  as  being  forfeited  by  inability  to  support  their  poor,  and 
his  plan,  as  first  enunciated,  was  to  declare  these  Unions  the 
property  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  State — to  make 
estates  to  such  persons  as  might  purchase  from  the  State  any 
portions  of  the  lands  so  forfeited.  The  project  was  in  theory 
identical  with  the  old  plantation  systems  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  magnificent  project,  however,  has  dwindled  down 
into  something  like  ordinary  bargain  and  sale ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  sole  advantage  gained  by  the  new  Act 
will  be,  that  in  cases  where  individuals  are  anxious  to  relieve 
themselves  from  inextricable  difficulties  they  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  what  is  called  their  property  without  losing 
half  a  life-time  in  the  effort.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  with  a 
reasonable  poor-law,  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  will  present 
as  safe  a  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  as  the  world  can 
afford,  and  we  wish  Mammon  were  wide  awake  to  its  advantages, 
instead  of  muttering  in  dreams  wild  and  vain  hopes,  which 
will  but  end  in  disappointment.  That  Ireland  may  become  a 
prosperous  and  a  happy  country,  nay,  that  before  the  potato 
disease,  and  the  strange  legislation  that  followed  the  potato  dis- 
ease, it  was  becoming  so,  is,  we  think,  free  from  doubt,  but  the 
difficulties  with  which  all  classes  of  persons  connected  with 
landed  property  have  to  contend  are  but  little  appreciated.  The 
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ettiKeha  of  London,  it  would  seem,  thiiik  that  to  convert  the 
wilderness  into  a  garden  nothing  but  their  money  and  their 
presence  is  wanting.  The  first  would  be  useful,  no  doubt,  but 
we  cannot  think  3ie  security  of  its  investment  would  be  in- 
creased by  their  coming  with  it,  which  yet  appears  to  be  their 
design.  Count  Sti^elecki  tells  of  many  instances  where  "  traders 
and  shopkeepers  from  London  have  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  be  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  tish  business  in  the  south 
and  north*west,  in  order  uiat  they  may  be  alive  to  what  is  going 
on  there,  and  be  quite  ready  to  go  and  settle  in  Ireland,  and  cul- 
tivate the  land  there." — "  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  trader  told  me 
that  he  is  conscious  that  a  time  is  at  hand  when  such  a  premium 
on  English  capital  will  be  offered  by  the  sale  of  lands  in  Ireland 
that  it  will  be  worth  the  while  of  every  one  to  emigrate,  and 
that  he  is  quite  ready  and  prepared  to  emigrate  and  to  invest 
his  money  in  the  purchase  of  land,  which  in  England  he  cannot 
get  without  paying  very  dear  for  it."* 

There  can  be  Bttle  doubt  that  great  tracts  of  land  will  be 
soon  exposed  to  sale  in  Ireland*  The  gift  of  the  whole  produce 
of  their  lands  to  the  poor,  which  has  now  been  the  case  in  some 
districts  for  the  last  five  years,  would  alone  havfe  been  sufficient 
for  tlie  destruction  of  a  wealthier  class  of  men  than  the  Irisli 
proprietors.  This,  whether  antecedently  to  the  famine  their 
estates  had  been  encumbered  or  not,  must  have  created  a  load 
of  debt,  with  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  struggle,  and  the  ex- 
isting Poor-Law  must  be  altogether  reformed)  or  any  persons 
who  may  be  rash  enough  to  speculate  in  the  purchase  of  Irish 
lands  will  soon  find  it  impossible  to  create  or  preserve  property 
in  the  kind  of  partnership  with  all  the  destitute  of  a  district  often 
extending  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  round.  There  have  been 
often  attempts  at  settlements  and  plantations  of  the  natives  of 
other  countries  in  Ireland,  but  at  no  former  time  had  the  pos- 
sessor of  land  to  contend  with  this  formidable  torrent  of  pauper- 
ism, each  day  increasing,  and  each  day  certain  to  increase  yet 
more.  At  no  former  time  had  he  to  contend  with  taxation  abso^ 
lutely  indefinite  in  amount,  and,  in  all  cases  where  the  Union  is 
under  the  management  of  Vice-Guardians,  imposed  without  even 
the  l^al  fiction  of  the  rate-payers  being,  in  any  sense  whatever, 
represented  by  the  persons  to  whom  this  power,  greater  than 
the  most  arbitrary  prince  ever  afiected  to  claim,  is  intrusted. 
We  transcribe  from  Lord  Monteagle's  Draft  Report  some  evi- 
dence that  may  assist  our  readers  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this 
subjects 
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"  Statement  allowing  the  Expenw!Fur«  of.  the  imd^jrowpaed  UniOiWj 
during  the  years  ^ded  29th  Sept«nber  li846)  1847,  and  1848,i  re- 
spectively:— 


Name  of  Union. 

Expenditure, 
1848. 

Expenditure, 
1847. 

Expenditure, 
1848. 

>                  » 

Bate^ 
Collected.  . 

Ballina,  .     • 

^2939 

£6197 

£52,282 

£10,177 

Ballinro1;)e,  • 

1132 

4328 

37,653 

8,53S 

Castlebar,     . 

1417 

2273 

27,008 

4,216  . 

Clifden,  .     • 

612 

23,405 

2,529 

Galway,  •     . 

2926 

7298 

33,81  Q 

.   7,457  . 

Glenties, 

608 

2333 

8,072 

3,256 

Kenmare,     • 

2162 

3334. 

12,663 

6,014 

Westport,     . 

2970 

3539 

27,418 

6,01^"  . 

It  is  plain,  that  if  the  support  of  the  poor  be  thrown  on  lands 
in  such  districts  as  these,  lands  at  whatever  price  pnrchaised, 
must,  unless  means  of  employment  be  devised  to  absorb  and  root 
out  pauperism,  be  attended  with  ruinous  loss  5  with  loss,  in  all 
probabihty,  vastly  greater  than  the  amount  of  capital  expende(J 
in  their  purchase.  Cultivation  is  ceasing  in  these  districts;  and 
each  new  rate  adds  new  inmates  to  the  poorhouses,  or  sends 
fresh  groups  of  ruined  farmers  to  break  stones  on  the  highway. 
Talk  of  the  encumbrances  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  exactions  of 
the  landlord,  here  !  No  rent  is  paid,  or  can  be  paid,  or  is  thought 
of  at  all,  except  by  some  unfortunate  intermediate  landlord  whom 
fatal  accident  may  have  connected  with  the  locality,  and  who 
must  supply  it  from  his  own  capital.  In  the  west  of  GalWay 
large  tracts  of  land  lie  waste.  A  witness,  Colonel  Archer,  is 
asked — Is  this  owing  to  demands  of  rent?  and  he  answers — 
"  Rent  is  the  least  objection,  because  that  is  the  last  thing  the 
people  consider.  It  is  the  rates  for  which  the  poor-rate  collector 
and  the  cess-collector  can  come  and  lay  hold  on  whatever  a  poor 
man  has  got."  The  population  of  Mayo  is  reduced  by  more 
than  one-fourth.  Many  have  gone  away — many  have  died. 
The  Eeverend  Peter  Daly,  Eoman  Catholic  vicar  of  Galway, 
and  parish  priest  of  Ralioon  in  that  district,  tells  us,  that  in 
his  parish  one-half  the  people  have  died.  "  I  had  a  population 
of  12,000  before  the  famine  commenced,  and  now  I  have  not 
more  than  6000  people."  The  table  we  have  given  exhibits  the 
small  amount  of  rate  collected  in  Galway  in  proportion  to  tho 
expenditure,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  greater  than  the  efforts 
to  collect  as  much  as  is  at  all  possible.  **  The  collection,'^ 
says  the  same  witness,  **  has  been  attended  with  enormous  ex- 
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penseih  many  ceaes,    I  have  seen  it  in^'scK'.    I  bk\v,  in  possins 
along  the  road  Uio  other  day,  a  i^egular  encampment  of  100  sol- 
diers, and  a  magistrate,  an  officer,  a  troop  of  horse,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  cars  along  the  road.     I  was  astonished  at  seeing  it, 
and  I  inquired  of  the  magistrate  what  it  was  about.     He  told 
me  that  it  waa  to  collect  the  poor-rate  in  a  village  of  five  houses, 
that  were  within  a  few  yards.     I  knew  every  one  of  the  persons 
living  there  :  they  were  all  in  a  state  of  starvation ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  would  be,  that  the  mberable  things  they  used  as  beds, 
that  is,  two  or  three  stools  standing  np,  would  not  fetch  ten 
shillings  when  they  brought  them  to  Galway  to  sell  for  the  poor- 
rates  of  that  village.     As  a  proof  that  the  people  there  were 
starving,  I  may  ooser\-e  that  I  had  a  soup-kitchen,  in  the  year 
previous  to  that,  in  my  own  house ;  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  whom  I  sent  there  to  superintend  it,  I  had 
2000  people  relieved  thei'e  every  day  with  soup  and  bread,  and 
every  one  of  the  people  of  tJiat  village  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  on  the  relief.      The 
tliat  the  Poor-Law  was  ■ 
of  tlie  famine.     It  broke 
are  convinced,  made  tliii 
existed  at  all.     Under  tl 
Daly  tells  us  that  the  pe 
In  thousands.     "  I  have 
roads  through  living  cor 
the  road-side  dying  at  tin 
tliey  have  di'opped  dead 
when  seeking  for  entra 
died  if  there  had  been  m 
quite  convinced  that  the 
although  tlie  people  wou 
would  not  be  fair  to  cons 
as  proving  what  the  o 
tliink  there  can  be  no  < 
like  tbeae^ierhaps  in  si 
secure  out-door  relief  foi 
It  is  probable  that  thi 
adequate  to  its  purpose.    There  were  no  deaths  from  starvation, 
and  ejctronje  destitution  was  relieved.     The  truth  is,  it  did  Utile 
;ood  or  evil  at  first  in  its  practical  operation.     "  The  rates  were 
uw  ;  and  except  that  it  worked  uselessly  at  its  conimencemont, 
and  therefore  produced  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
it  scarcely  produced  any  seusible  change."  *     In  that  first  Poor- 
Law  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  however,  and  in  liis  measure  of  giving  the 

*  £)»ljr— CamDNiw'  (9Ui)  Rtpoit 
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occupant  a  riglit  to  deduct  a  proportion  of  what  was  paid  as  pooiv 
rate  from  his  landlord  as  rent,  was  an  element  of  mischieiP  which 
Mr.  Nicholls  little  suspected — which  has  led  to  tricking  of  every 
kind  in  valuations — wnich  has  done  more  than  it  would  fieem 
possible  for  any  proposal  apparently  so  harmless  to  do  in  depo- 
pulating and  leaving  waste  some  of  the  richest  land  in  Ireland, 
and,  in  combination  with  a  clause  of  a  Second  Poor-Law  Acl^ 
introduced  in  the  same  spirit,  which  makes  the  immediate  lessor 
exclusively  liable  for  premises  rated  under  £4,  has  exposed  the 
proprietor  of  land  in  Ireland,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  to 
enormous  fraud,  and  to  the  expenses  and  grievance  of  ruinous 
litigation.  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  first  report,  recommended,  that 
after  the  Irish  people  had  become  familiar  with  Poor*Laws,  the  law 
should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  and  that  the  occupier 
should  be  alone  chargeable ;  and  iti  Committee  on  the  extended 
Poor-Law  Act,  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  nearly  carried  the  mea- 
sure. The  whole  evil  latent  in  the  Irish  law  was  as  yet  unsuspected. 
By  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  of  1843,  it  was 
provided,  that  in  relation  to  any  rate  recoverable  from  a  lessor, 
m  respect  of  any  property  occupied  by  one  or  more  occupiers,  it 
should  be  levied  from  him  by  all  or  any  of  the  following  reme- 
dies : — 1st,  By  action  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  record ; 
2dli/y  By  civil  bill  in  the  Assistant  Barristers'  Court ;  Scfiy,  By 
complaint  before  a  justice,  and  a  warrant  of  distress.  Suppose 
the  first  course  adopted,  and  a  judgment  against  him,  "  the 
judgment  becomes  a  lien  on  his  real  property,  wherever  situated, 
the  real  estate  of  the  party  may  be  sold  in  satisfaction  of  poor's- 
rate."— Z/orci  Monteagle.  Lord  Monteagle  adds,  that  "  in  Eng- 
land the  remedy  is  of  a  personal  kind  ;"*  and  he  reasons  strongly 
against  freehold  estate  Delng  thus  indirectly  made  liable  for  the 
poor's-rate.  Supposing,  he  says,  such  an  alteration  to  be  expe- 
dient, it  ought  not  to  oe  sanctioned  by  a  "  mere  inference  from 
a  provision  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  with  a  different  in- 
tent, an  inference  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of 
the  Act,  and  apparently  unknown  to  the  Legislature  which  passed 
it,  and  yet  involving  an  entire  alteration  in  the  principle  of  the 
law."  The  inference  is  however,  we  fear,  an  inevitable  one ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  little  knew  what  it  was  doing 
when  passing  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Act,  would  have  small  weight 
with  tne  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  either  England  or  Ireland. 
The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  recommended 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  rates  should  hereafter  be  only 
in  the  Assistant  Barristers'  Court,  or  before  the  justices  of  peace 

*  The  proceeding  in  England  is  against  the  temporary  occupant,  who  alone  is 
charged  with  the  rate.    The  land  itaeSt  is  not,  as  in  Irelandi  charged  with  it. 
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at  petty  sessions.  Th^y  recommend,  that  in  all  holdings,  of  the 
rated  value  of  £30  and  upwai'ds,  power  be  given  for  voluntary 
arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  throw  the 
whole  payment  of  the  rates  on  the  latter.  Since  the  Report 
of  that  Committee,  the  Xiegislature  has  repealed  the  provision 
in  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  which  made  covenants  between  landlord 
and  tenant  on  the  subject  of  poor-rates  void ;  and  parties  are  now 
enabled  to  make  bargains  by  which  either  is  chargeable  with  the 
whole  rate.  It  would  be  wise  to  have  gone  farther,  and  in  these 
respects  assimilated  the  law  to  that  of  England.  The  Legislature, 
witn  Lord  Monteagle's  reasoning  fully  pressed  upon  them,  have 
deliberately  given  to  the  decree  of  the  assistant  barrister  in  poor- 
law  eases  the  effect  of  a  judgment  in  the  Superior  Courts. 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  the  assistant 
barrister  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  exhibits,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  grievances  to  the  owners  of  property  of  the  exist- 
ing Poor-Law  of  Ireland.  In  tliis,  as  in  a  hundred  other 
instances,  a  deceptive  analogy  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  lan- 
guage that  seems  to  imply  that  the  laws  of  England  and  Ireland 
are  the  same.  The  tenant  has  in  Ireland  a  right  to  deduct  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  poor-rates  from  his  rent.  The  amount 
of  the  sum  to  be  deducted  varies,  the  proportion  depending  on 
the  difference  between  the  rent  and  the  Poor-Law  valuation. 
Thus  the  landlord,  who,  when  he  has  once  parted  with  the  pos- 
session, cannot  interfere  in  the  employment  of  labour,  or  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  destitution  which  throws  able-bodied  paupers 
on  the  rates — who,  in  fact,  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  farm  or  the  workhouse — may  easily  have  to  pay 
the  whole  rates.  The  deduction  from  rent  which  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  make  is  a  half-poundage  rate  from  every  pound  of 
rent  paid ;  and  cases  perpetually  arise  where  the  amount  deducted 
for  poor-rate  is  greater  than  the  whole  poor-rate  paid.  "  This 
state  of  the  law,"  says  Lord  Monteagle,  "  has  led  to  a  disposition, 
more  or  less  prevalent,  by  lowering  the  valuation  below  the  rent, 
to  cast  the  greater  amount  of  charge  on  the  landlord.  If  a  half 
valuation  be  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  rate  will  fall 
on  the  lessor ;  and  if,  under  any  circumstances,  the  valuation  be 
reduced  below  fifty  per  cent.,  the  landlord  will  be  compellable 
to  allow  the  tenant  even  more  than  the  tenant  has  paid.  The 
Committee  suggest  the  true  remedy  for  this — supposing  the  law 
not  assimilated  to  that  of  England — in  their  recommendation, 
"  that  no  greater  proportion  than  one-half  of  the  poor-rate  ac- 
tually paid  shall  in  any  case  be  deducted  from  the  person  re- 
ceiving rent."*    We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  evil  is  most  often 

J  ■    ■  I         ■        ■ I      .    .  ,      ■  .1  I  I  . 

♦  By  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  this  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is  now  hiw, 
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of  the  kind  Lord  Monteagl^  suggests ;  but  we  haye  known  casies 
where  the  valuation  has  Been  too  high*  This,  in  some  instances^ 
arose  from  the  caprice  of  valuators,  which  caprice  told  in  both 
ways ;  for  some  valuators  omitted  from  their  estimate  of  value 
houses,  bams,  &c.,  and  took  only  into  consideoration  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  land,  saying  the  land  could  not  be  cultivated 
without  the  houses ;  and  other  valuators,  assigning  the  very  same 
reason  to  justify  a  different  principle  of  vahiation,  added  very 
considerably  to  their  estimate  by  including  all  such  appurtenan- 
ces. In  some  cases  the  valuator  did  not  go  over  the  premises  at 
all,  but  adopted  some  former  valuation,  made  for  purposes  of 
tithe  composition,  where  a  higher  or  lower  valuation  was,  as  we 
happen  to  know,  obtained  by  the  dexterity  of  parties  interested. 
The  valuation  of  the  Pevon  property  was  £23,000,  the  rent  was 
£16,000,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  oelieve  that  it  was  let  below 
the  value.  We  only  mention  this  to  show  the  necessity  of  some 
such  regulation  as  that  recommended  by  the  Lords'*  Committee, 
as  we  believe  that  the  tax  falls  in  general  with  disproportionate 
weight  on  the  landlord.  "  As  I  understand  what  is  going  on  at 
present  in  Ireland,^  says  Captain  Kennedy,  "  and  ihQ  very  fre- 
quent appeals  against  the  rates  as  they  stand,  the  tendency  is 
unquestionably  to  throw  the  burthen  on  the  proprietors.'' 

When  Mr.  Nicholls  first  recommended  that  one-half  the  poor- 
rate  should  be  deducted  from  the  landlord,  he  did  not  probably 
contemplate  that  cases  might  arise  from  the  mode  in  which  his 
measure  was  embodied  in  the  Statute-law,  where  not  half — not 
three-fourths — not  the  entire,  but  more  tlian  the  entire  poor-rate 
would  be  deducted  from  the  landlord,  and  become  a  tax  on  tlie 
landlord  as  far  as  the  sum  deducted  exceeded  the  poor-rate, 
without  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  poor.  There  was  some- 
thing, no  doubt — ^not  much,  however — ^in  what  Mr.  Nicholls 
said,  that  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  tax  which  had  not  yet 
been  considered  in  the  various  bargains  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  there  might  be  some  equity  in  dividing  the  burthen ; 
but  he  himself  contemplated  it  as  a  tax,  when  the  ?oor-Law  came 
to  be  well  understood,  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier  alone^  who 
alone  could  have  any  power  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  raising  a 
large  sura,  and  who,  as  an  elected  guardian,  or  as  represented 
by  such  guardian,  could  have  any  effectual  control  over  the  ex- 

Eenditure.  Some  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  rates  was  appre* 
ended,  and  hence  the  course  suggested  by  Nicholls.  Difficul- 
ties were  soon  after  experienced,  and  these  were  met  by  another 
deviation  from  English  law.  Occupants  of  premises  rated  under 
four  pounds  were  exempted  fcom  payment  of  rates,  and  their 
immediate  lessors,  as  we  have  before  said,  made  liable.  Hence, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  considerable  litigation.    The 
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rarte^booM  werii^resumed  by  some  of  the  judges  wlio  had  to  de- 
termine ihe  question  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  who  was  the 
immediate  lessor— by  othcfts  the  evidende  was  regarded  as  but 
presujttptw^;  btit  conclusive  or  presumptive,  when  the  books 
yrera  examined,  they  often  gave  no  evidence  at  all.     Some  of 
the  officer^  whb  framed  the  books  omitted  names  and  put  down 
(mly  the  \tords  immediate  lessor — others  did  not  state  who  the 
occupants  were.     The  books  told  little  except  what  answered 
the  purposes  of  those  who  framed  them.     The  occupiers  were  in 
ho  ease  compelled  to  state  who  their  lessor  w^as ;  and  in  the  per- 
petual changes  of  property  it  could  not  be  always  known  even 
to  them.     They  Svere  exempt,  and  they  were  little  willing  to  fix 
the  liability  on  any  one  eke.     In  this  state  of  facts  the  Known 
proprietor  of  a  district  was  assumed — often  against  all  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  case — to  be  the  immediate  lessor.     Such  cases 
were  sometimes  tried  in  the  superior  courts — ^ipost  often  before 
the  assistant  barristers ;  andw^hen  investigations  are  conducted 
in  courts  of  justice,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  they  are  con- 
stantly determined  on  grounds  that  would  seem  altogether  re- 
mote from  the  merits  of  the  case.     It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
prevent  questions  of  mere  form  arising.     The  plain  good  sense 
of  the  presiding  judge — educated  as  a  barrister  and  a  man  of 
business — ^is  in  the  Assistant  Barristers'  Court  overruled  by  the 
^  captains,  and  colonels,  and  knights-in-arms,"  whom  he  finds 
sitting  with  him  on  the  bench,  and  every  hair  of  whose  heads 
is  bristling  up  into   law  points.     The  assistant  barrister  has 
t^i'O distinct . classes  of  duties:  in  ciin'f  business  he  is  an  inde- 
pendent judge — in  criminal  business  he  is  but  the  chairman  of 
the  assembled  magistrates.     These  Poor-Law  appeals   arc  in 
their  first  stage  classed  with  criminal  business.    When  the  ques- 
tion is,  "  flas  a  man  been  rightly  charged  with  the  rate?"  this 
is  a  question  for  the  magistrates  and  their  chairman ;  when  the 
efibrt  is  actually  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  business 
is  ft>r  the  assistant  barrister  alone.     The  host  of  difficulties  in  an 
appellant'^s  way  are  well  described  by  Mr.  (yShaughnessy.    The 
appellant  is  obliged  to  enter  into  a  recognisance,  and  an  appeal 
is  dismissed  because  such  recognisance  has  been  entered  into  by 
the  agent  of  the  person  rated,  and  not  by  the  partv  himself. 
Cases  have  arisen  where  a  party  described  as  immediate  lessor 
was  non-resident,  and  a  recognisance  entered  into  by  his  known 
agent— the  manager  of  his  property,  was  deemed  insufficient. 
In  6ne  case  the  appellants  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
merits  in  consequence  of  the  recognisance  being  addressed  to 
**  the  Guardians  of  the  Ballinrobe  Union,'*  instead  of  to  "  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Ballinrobe  Union  .^    What  in- 
creased the  vexation  of  this  case,  and  would  seem  to  have 
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given  a  loophole  of  escape  from  what  sounds  very  like  an  alw 
surdity,  was,  that  where  this  point  was  successfully  relied  on, 
the  rate-books  had  been  signed  by  the  Guardians  as  officers  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  "  Guardians  of  the  Union,"  not  of 
^'  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Union."  In  a  Union  under 
the  management  of  Vice-Guardians  some  of  the  notices  were  acK 
dressed  to  "  the  Vice-Guardians,"  instead  of  "  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor ;" — that  is,  were  addressed  rightly  according  to  the 
actual  facts  of  the  particular  case,  but  wrongly  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  contemplates  elected 
guardians — not  the  substituted  nominees  of  the  Commissioners ; 
and  all  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  appeal  was  on  this  ground 
denied.  The  person  designated,  often  arbitrarily,  as  immediate 
lessor,  found  himself  unjustly  chai'ged  with  a  demand  which  he 
had  no  way  of  getting  rid  of.  Till  the  famine  came,  the  charge 
for  poor-rates  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  a  subject  of  thought 
with  anybody;  and  the  valuator,  instead  of  going  througli  a 
multitude  of  small  holdingvS,  placed  the  owner  in  fee  of  the  dis- 
trict in  their  rate-book  as  the  immediate  lessor.  No  inquiry  was 
made  on  the  subject,  nor  was  attention  given  to  it  by  any  one. 
The  high  rates  afterwards  struck  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
minute  inquiry,  and  the  careless  way  in  which  valuators  and  re- 
visors  executed  their  office  first  became  known.  The  evil  was  a 
very  serious  one.  As  their  acts  wore  those  of  public  officers  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  appointed  duty,  a  principle  of  the  law  of 
evidence  was  supposed  applicable  to  those  cases  which  threw 
upon  the  appellant  the  burthen  of  showing  that  the  valuators 
were  wrong.  The  Poor-Law  authorities,  clothed  with  the  power 
of  unlimited  taxation  over  a  district,  and,  where  a  Union  was 
managed  by  Vice-Guardians,  having  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
property  wnich  they  taxed,  were  enabled  to  describe  any  one 
they  pleased  as  liable,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  liability  was  scarcely 
possible.  The  evidence  does  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  tliere 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  wilful  fraud,  but  it  establishes  the  fact 
of  criminal  carelessness ;  and  it  certainly  appears  most  extraor- 
dinary that  there  should  not  be  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  to  give  all  assistance  to  appellants,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  ascertaining  the  real  fact  of  liability,  in- 
stead of  shutting  out  any  investigation.  It  is  said  by  the  assist- 
ant barrister  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  that  the  technicalities  which 
may  frustrate  proceedings  are  fewer  in  the  assistant  barristers' 
courts  than  in  the  superior  courts.  This  is  scarcely  proved  to 
our  satisfaction  when  we  remember,  that  the  specimens  of  legal 
ingenuity  which  we  have  just  been  discussing  occurred  in  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  for  debt,  the 
expense  is  le^  in  the  Assistant  Barristers'  Court,  but  the  cases  we 
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are  now  considering  axe  not  proceedings  of  the  kind ;  and  if  we 
understand  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  rightly,  he  has  not,  in  this  class 
of  appeals,  any  raeans  or  checking  or  even  of  ascertaining  the 
expense.  Some  assistant  barristers  have  held,  that  an  appellant 
should  serve  notices  on  all  the  parties  whose  names  he  seeks  to 
have  substituted  for  his  own  in  the  rate-books.  Lord  Sligo  had 
to  serve  at  one  sessions  3000  notices,  1500  in  one  district;  a 
staff  of  agents,  clerks,  and  others  were  employed  for  months  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations.  Everything  is  doubtful  till 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  express  adjudication ;  and  the  appel- 
lant has  to  provide  as  well  as  he  can  against  every  possible  view 
of  the  case  that  may  prejudice  his  right.  Some  assistant  bar- 
risters insist,  that  his  notice  should  not  only  disclose  facts  that 
would  free  him  from  the  liability  imposed  on  him  by  the  rate- 
book, hut  that  it  should  give  the  name  of  the  party  to  be  substi- 
tuted, On  all  such  persona,  too,  it  was  held  that  copies  should 
be  served.  Think  of  the  amount  of  inconvenience  thus  created 
— the  inquiry  into  facts  till  now  utterly  indifferent  to  the  person 
arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  the  immediate  lessor,  sought  to  be  con- 
cealed from  his  knowledge  by  the  person  really  liable,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  inquiry  difficult  of  ascer- 
tainment. The  justice  or  injustice  of  thus  dealing  with  indivi- 
duals never  seems  to  have  crossed  the  minds  of  the  Guardians 
or  Vice^guardians ;  their  single  object  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  rates  be  collected — no  matter  jfrom  whom ;  and  it  must  be 
said  for  them,  that  when  once  litigation  commenced  it  seems 
impossible  for  the  parties  to  any  suit  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  class  pf  points  that  their  counsel  shall  insist  on  or  abandon. 
We  feel  by  no  means  sure  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  power 
in  the  court  to  overrule  such  objections,  and  coerce  the  parties 
to  a  hearing  on  the  merits,  but  there  was  an  anxiety  with  every 
one  to  get  rid  of  these  Poor-Law  cases,  and  nobody  seems  to 
have  cared  on  what  principle.  They  were  felt  as  an  interrup- 
tion to  the  general  pminess  of  the  court.  They  occupied  tlie 
time  that  had  been  appointed  for  other  business.  The  incon- 
venience w^  felt  in  a  thousand  ways  by  every  one  whom 
business  of  any  kind  brought  to  the  town  where  the  court  was 
held.  The  inspector  of  police  remonstrated  with  the  assistant 
barrister  against  hearing  the  cases  at  all,  telling  him  that  he 
would .  not  answer  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  if  the  numbers  of  persons  in  gaol,  and  waiting  for  trial, 
were  kept  there  long.  "  The  bridewell  is  calculated  to  contain 
only  eighte*en.  Seventy  prisoners  have  come  from  Castlebar 
for  triaf  ai^  there  are  but  three  blankets  between  them :  they 
may  sleep  there  to-night  on  straw,  but  if  they  are  kept  another 
night  I  wijl  not  answer  fo^  the  lives  of  many  of  them."    In  these 
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cases,  where  the  question  was  of  disputed  liability,  and  there 
was  as  yet  no  proceeding  to  recover  the  debt,  the  assistant  bar- 
rister received  no  payment  of  any  kind  for  the  very  unpleasant 
duty  cast  on  him.  In  England  this  class  of  cases  cannot  arise 
under  the  General  Poor-Law,  as  the  occupant,  and  not  the 
landlord,  is  there  liable.  In  England,  in  no  case  of  land  held 
by  a  tenant  is  the  land  itself  liable  for  arrears  of  rate.  The  test 
of  liability  is  occupancy  at  the  time  of  the  striking  of  any  rate, 
so  that  land  is  little  likely  to  go  out  of  cultivation  as  in  Ireland, 
where  all  arrears  continue  for  ever  a  charge  on  the  land.  The 
circumstance  of  persons  fearing  to  cultivate  pr  place  any  pro- 
perty on  land,  lest  such  proj^erty  should  be  seized  for  arrears  of 
old  rates,  is  at  this  moment  leaving  much  of  the  most  productive 
soil  in  the  country  altogether  waste. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  most  intelligent  and  best  in- 
formed witnesses  examined  by  the  Parliamentary  Committees, 
very  imperfectly  exhibits  the  actual  state  of  facts  in  the  dis- 
tressed Unions.  In  the  first  place,  their  statement  generally 
gives  an  average  of  the  rates  affecting  an  entire  Union,  and  not 
the  precise  rates  of  any  of  the  electoral  divisions  of  which  the 
Union  is  composed.  The  actual  rate  is  in  no  case  the  average 
one,  and  the  fact  we  want  to  ascertain  is  thus  excluded  from 
view  and  another  substituted.  In  Mr.  De  Vere'*s  evidence  we 
have  this  element  of  mistake,  and  we  have  also  another  element 
certain  of  misleading  any  one  whom  accidental  circumstances 
have  not  led  to  examine  the  facts  with  minute  attention.  In  a 
country  without  capital  the  grievance  is  the  sum  collected  within 
a  given  space  of  time — not  the  form  in  which  this  may  bo  stated 
in  account.  Now,  De  Vere  tells  us,  that  in  the  Newcastle  Union 
of  the  county  of  Limerick  the  rate  was  5s.  lOd.  in  the  pound  for 
the  year  that  ended  in  September  1848.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  he  is  right,  allowing  him  to  fix  the  limit  of  his  financial 
year  as  he  pleases,  and  assuming  5s.  lOd.  not  to  be  the  actual 
sum  charged  on  any  one  of  the  several  electoral  divisions  of 
which  the  Newcastle  Union  consists,  but  an  average  of  all.  Let 
us,  however,  state  the  case  of  one  of  those  electoral  divisions, 
giving  actual  facts,  and  not  averages : — 

Kilmeedy. 

8.      d. 

Rate  struck  June  1847,  but  not  collected  tilO        .  -^, 

October  1847,  ....         J       *  ^"^ 

March,  1848,  .  3       0 

September,  1848,    .  5      0 


Carry  forward,        12    10^ 
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Brought  forward,        12  10^ 

Tbai  same  divinoa  was  charged  in  the  same  )       2  7 
space  of  time  tmee  for  Grand  Jury  Cess,   J        2      1^ 

17  7 

Compensation  for  Belief  Works,  0  9^ 


f. 


18      4i 

There  are  in  the  same  electoral  division  two  instalments  of 
the  Labour-rate  due,  amounting  to  2s.  7d.,  and  which  are  also 
diarges  upon  the  lands  which  have  actually  paid  the  taxation 
which  we  have  mentioned.  Is  it  surprising  that  farmers  are 
flying  in  all  directions  from  taxation  such  as  this?*  Mr.  De 
Vere,  who  certainly  understates  the  amount  of  taxation,  tells  us 
he  has  knbwn  eases  in  which  respectable  farmers,  occupjdng 
considerable  tracts  of  ground^  have  relinquished  their  farms  and 
abandoned  the  country.  "  I  have  known,"  he  says,  "  large  dis- 
tricts of  land  left  entirely  waste ;  and  in  oth^  cases,  where  the 
roprietors  endeavoured  to  afford  employment,  by  raising  money 
or  the  purpose,  strikes  have  taken  place  among  the  labourers, 
though  they  were  receiving  sufficient  wages,  the  apparent  notion 
being,  that  as  an  ultimatum  they  expected  out-door  relief." 
The  persons  officially  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor-Xiaws,  who  were  examined  by  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tees, appear  to  have  thought  that  they  were  but  responsible  for 
the  support  of  the  poor — mat  while  any  property  remained  in  a 
district  such  property  must  be  indefinitely  taxed  for  the  support 
of  all  that  required  relief.  The  original  theory  of  the  Poor-Law 
contemplates  elected  Guardians ;  and  taxes  imposed  by  them  are 
perhaps  in  some  sense  to  be  regarded  as  the  act  of  those  who 
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*  Things  arenot  improved  sinee  the  above  was  written.    We  have  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  present  taxation  of  that  electoral  division,  and  the  result  is  as  follows  : — 
**  Taxes  in  the  course  of  collection  (September  1849)  in  the  electoral  division  of 
Kllfaieedy,  Barony  of  Upper  Conelloe,  County  of  Limerick — 

8,      d, 
**  Poor-rate,  made  August  184 9,  •        .        7      6    in  the  pound.      ) 

**  County  Cess,  two  levies,  Spiing  and  Summer^ 

1849, 4      Of  per  acre. 

^  Repayments  of  Government  advanees  under 
Labour  Rate  Act,  collected  by  the  barony 
collector,  along  with  the  County  Cess  (two 
levies),      .       •       •       •       .       •       .       2    11    in  the  pound. 

14  5} 
<<  Tlie  acreable  county  cess  is  fully  equal  to  a  poundage  rate  of  the  same  amount, 
if  not  higher.  The  poor-rate  made  in  August  1 849,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  poor,  but  for  paying  past  debts.  It  is  announced  that  further  rate?, 
amountiug  to  thirteen  shillings  to  the  pound,  will  bo  required  for  the  support  of  tho 
poor." 
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have  given  them  power.  Where  Guardians  have  abandoned 
theii*  post,  or  where  they  have  beoji  rtf^erseded  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  Vice-giiardians  appointed,  it  ha^  been  assumed 
that  the  Vice-guardians  are  precisely  {n  the  cirtJtimstances  of 
Guardians  elected  by  the  rate-p^ers,  and  thus  the  taxation  of  a 
district  is  given  into  the  hands  of  strangers  wholly  unacquainted 
with  its  capabilities.  In  such  circumstances,  each  successive 
rate  that  is  collected  increases  the  circle  of  pauperism.  The 
landlords  are  blamed  in  districts  where  rent  has  wholly  ceased 
to  exist — the  poor-rate  collector  receives  suttis  vttfitly  mot^  than 
had  ever  been  received  under  the  name  of  feiit,  o^  ttnv  other 
name,  in  the  days  when  rent  was  paid  or  wa§  pt^otnised  5  but  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  matiy  and  many  a  case,  the  rate  eollected 
is  the  last  that  dati  ever*  be  collected  from  the  land  in  which  he 
has  been  successful.  The  farmer^s  whole  fetodk  is  sold,  and  he 
and  his  family  are  thenceforth  a  piSrmarient  additioti  to  th^ 
pauperism  of  ci  distriet;  or  the  farmer  hsls,  we  will  suppose^ 
succeeded  in  converting  what  he  has  into  motley,  and  has  fled  to 
America — he  leaves  his  wife  and  childi'en  to  be  sttpported  by  the 
Poor-Law  GuardiariS;  The  instances  are  nnnibeness  in  which 
this  has  occurred.  If  the  principle  be  once  laid  down,  that  the 
Poor-Laws  are  a  tax  on  property,  for  any  other  ptlipoSej  or  with 
any  other  object  than  the  preservation  of  property — if  its  ad- 
ministration be  not  conducted  in  the  feeling  tnat  this  Its  first 
purpose  and  object  should  be  regarded  as  paramount  to  every 
other,-we  think  it  absolutely  Impossible  that,  with  any  regula- 
tions whatever,  the  system  must  not  and  ought  not  to  break 
down.  No  test  of  destitution  can  be  stlfBcient  in  sii(?h  circum- 
stances as  those  of  Ireland,  stifiering  now  in  the  fifth  year  of 
famine.  In-door  relief  and  the  imprisonment  df  a  workhouse 
may,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  deter  the  applicant  for  relief;- 
when  nakedness  and  cold  are  added  to  hunger-^— when  his  own 
cabin  has  been  unroofed,  and  his  rags  have  been  utterly  worn  or 
perhaps  sold,  the  workhouse  will  present  the  thoughts  of  k  com- 
fortable home.*  In  ftome  of  the  distressed  Unions  one-half  of  the 
population  are,  at  the  moment  we  write,  in  the  poor-houses  or  reci- 
pients of  out-door  relief;  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
number  of  the  destitute  must  be  increased,  by  all  the  poorer  farmers 
having  been  sold  for  the  rates  tidw  in  the  process  of  collection. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Poor-Law,  and  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Poor-Law,  and  while  the  rate  was  only  recoVei^ble  from 
the  landlord  as  a  deduction  from  rent,  and  which,  on  the  sup- 
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*  The  poor  are  less  fastidious  now  than  in  1847.  **  A  seriont  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Master  of  the  Westport  Poor-House^  Uiai  clean  sheets  were  a  hard- 
ship, and  only  cruelly  used  to  drive  the  poor  creatures  lK>m  the  bouse."— Idarquis 
of  Sligo's  <<  Memarks  and  Bwjgettions/*  1847. 
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{losition  of  no  tent  being  paid  or  ]iayable^  had.  as  far  as  the  land- 
ord  was  concerned^  no  ^stence,  indolent  ana  ^oddnatured  men^ 
not  very  anxious  to  press  extreme  rights,  permitted  perhaps  too 
carelessly  a  class  of  tenants,  from  whom  bttt  little  in  the  way  of 
rent  Was  received  or  expected,  to  occupy  their  ground.    Whether 
the  landlord  Wished  it  oi*  not,  it  was  almosfc  impossible  for  him 
to  outroot  those  people  whose  right  to  the  ground  depended  on 
a  kind  of  sufferance  from  time  imniemorial.    If  among  them  the 
agent  could  occasionally  collect  a  few  pounds  of  rent^  so  much  the 
better^  but  for  the  most  part  little  or  nothing  was  got.  When  such 
of  them^  however,  as  heild  land  rated  under  £4:  to  the  poor-rate, 
were  by  statute  freed  from  direct  liability  td  the  payment  of  the 
rate,  and  this  was  made  a  charge  on  their  immediate  lessor, 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  not  eVen  the  choice  of  abandoning 
his  property  to  this  class  of  tenants ;  and  that  if  he  permitted  a 
nest  01  paupers  on  his  estate,  he  had  to  pay  for  the  luxury. 
Struggles  were  made  by  the  landlords  to  escape  from  the  bond- 
age of  this  law.    Every  effort  to  free  themselves  but  tightened 
the  chain ;  and^  in  point  of  fact,  the  ownership  of  property  in 
any  of  these  hiiserable  districts  of  Ireland,  exposes  a  man  to  a 
charge  indefinite  in  amount,  and  which,  when  legal  proceedings 
have  fixed  him  with  it  as  a  debt,  affects  his  property  wherever 
situated.     The  Englii^  owner  of  an  Irish  estate  has  hitherto 
often  had  occasion  to  complain  of  his  agent  not  being  able  to 
send  him  rent ;  some  men  have  generously  sent  to  their  Irish 
tenants  vast  sums  of  money  during  these  disastrous  years ;  but 
henceforth  we  have  little  doubt  mat  the  English  proprietor  of 
Irish  estates  in  the  more  distressed  Uniohs  of  Ireland^  will  find 
hunself  burihened  with  an  annual  amount  of  taxation  larger 
than  the  sum  he  had  in  the  best  years  received  as  rent.    That 
the  destructidn  of  the  whole  property  of  the  country  was  the 
probable  result  of  the  contemplated  Poor-Law,  was  in  vain 
pressed  on  the  Legislature  by  every  one  who  knew  anything 
of  Ireland — by  Whately,  bv  Senior^  by  Chalmers — ^nay,  though 
the  black  prophet  seemed,   tinder   some  strange  fascination, 
disenabled  to  do  more  than  inveigh  against  the  measure — by 
O'Connell.    The  clearance  system,  of  which  the  blame  is  un- 
justly thrown  on  the  Irish  landlords,  was  relidered  inevitable  by 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Poor-Law  Acts.    The  consolidation 
of  farms  has  been  spoken  ofj^  and  theories  of  improved  agricul- 
ture and  other  causes  assigned  for  these  clearances.    The  one 
imperative  cause  Was  the  Act  which  made  the  immediate  lessor 
liable  to  the  payment  of  the  rates  where  the  value  was  under 
£4*    This  eompelled  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of  the  smaller  ten- 
ants.   The  land  from  Which  they  were  ejected  had  ceased  to 
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give  them  food.  To  render  the  ejeetmeDt  effectual  the^hotises 
of  those  poor  peopk  were  for  the  most  part  thrown  down.  Un- 
connected whn  tnis  caaee^  th^%  has  been  throng  the  couatiy 
a  demolition  of  hoiues  to  on  extent  which  would  appear  absolutely 
incredible,  arising  from  the  fact  that  farm-houses  are  rated  to 
the  Poor-Iiaw.  In  addition  to  the  rahie  set  on  Aeland/many 
of  tlie  yalnators  fixed  a  value  on  &rn»«hou8es  and  labourers' 
cabins ;  imd  this  is  inducing  both  landlords  and  &nners  to  throw 
down  an  immense  number  of  houses  of  the  peasantry*  The  work 
of  levelling  houses  is  proceeding  through  most  parts  of  the  aouth 
of  Ireland  with  great  rapidity^  and  in  almost  all  cases  hasifaeen 
occasioned  by  the  Poor^Laws.  These  laws  are  not  only  dail^ 
increasing  the  amount  of  destitution^  but  are  making  tiie  condi- 
tion of  tne  destitute  every  day  more  miserable  and  hopdess. 
Before  the  close  of  November  very  great  numbers  of  small  taxraers 
and  petty  shopkeepers  will  be  thrown  on  the  rates^  and  the 
land  which  they  held,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  Uiat  has  been 
deserted  by  the  large  farmers^  will  be  completely  waste  next 
year.  In  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare — ^indeed,  tkrough 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  Ireland — a  considerable  quantity  is 
waste  this  year^  but  that  quantity  will  be  increased  at  least  t&A' 
fold  next  year. 

In  stating  the  precise  amount  of  the  taxation  in  a  single  elec- 
toral division,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  on  the  puUic  mind  the 
difference  between  facts  and  averages,  we  ought  to  say  that  the 
division,  of  which  we  have  stated  the  taxation,  is  not  in  any  of 
the  twenty-one  distressed  Unions,  the  confiscation  of  whicn  is 
recommended  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  but  it  comes  within  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  recommendation.  It  is  one  of  the  electoral  divi- 
sions of  Newcastle,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and  in  other 
divisions  of  that  Union  the  poor-rates  and  oouaty  cess  are  of 
about  the  same  amount.  While  we  write,  (September,)  the 
two  sets  of  collectors  are  distraining  and  selling  cattle  and  crops 
in  all  directions  of  that  fated  locahty.  Each  set  is  making  the 
utmost  efibrts  to  be  first  in  the  field,  as  there  is  not  enough  for 
all  in  most  parts  of  these  divisions ;  the  rate  sweeps  off  all  the 
produce  of  the  land. 

We  must  illustrate  this  by  particular  instances,  and  we  tran- 
scribe a  few  sentences  from  the  letter  of  a  friend  who  has  been 
visiting  that  district,  and  who  describes  what  he  has  witnessed 
within  the  last  fotn*  weeks : — 

^^  On  a  farm  in  CasUetown  division,  fifteen  tons  of  well-saved 
hay  were  sold  by  the  poor-rate  collector  for  £7,  lOs^  leaving  £4 
of  the  rates  due,  and  nothing  to  pay  the  county  cess  Or  rent^ 
the  tenant  having  fled  with  his  com  and  catde. 
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**  On  a  fimn  in  Kjlmeedy^  cotitaii»ng  62  (Irish)  acres*  of 
prime  land)  28  Irish  acres  of  weUnsaired  meadowingy  and  2^ 
aei^  of  wheat)  were  sold  by  the  poor-rate  collector  for  £20, 
leaving  over  £6  of  the  rates  due,  and  only  some  unnpe  com 
to  meet  that  charge  and  the  county  ces& 

^<  Witlun  seven  miles  of  Lin^rick,  on  the  lands  of  Courts 
some  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom,  9  acres  of  fine  oats  have 
been  sold  by  the  barony  odleetor,  and  20  acres  of  the  richest 
^and  finest  meadowing,  for  £6^  14$.  Such  facts  are  of  daily  oc- 
cnrfence.  I  mention  these  in  particular,  having  made  notes  of 
them  at  the  time.  Several  hundred  acares  of  excellent  meadow- 
ing  remain  nnont,  and  will  be  left  to  rot  on  the  land.  The 
coUectors  seize  on  tlie  hay  the  moment  it  is  cut ;  the  farmers 
consequently  think  there  is  no  use  in  their  cutting  it  when  they 
cannot  hope  to  use  it.  I  know  a  respeetaUe  farmer  who  wants 
meadowiag;  his  next  neighbour  has  it  lying  waste,  and  would 
gladly  dispose  of  it  to  him  for  a  mere  trifle ;  but  there  would  be 
no  use  in  cntttng  it*— the  poor«-rate  cdlector  would  at  once  sell  it. 

^^  The  c(dleotK>n  of  these  exorbitant  rates  is  attempted  at  a 
time  when  the  price  of  every  des<^ption  of  agricultural  pi*oduee 
is  unprecedentedly  low.  Butter  is  only  C8  shillings  per  cwt. ; 
it  used  to  range  from  90  to  100.  Oats  sold  to-day  (Sept.  15) 
in  the  Limerick  market  at  firom  5d.  to  6d.  per  stone.  Wheat, 
average  price  lO^d. ;  bariev  6d.  Last  year  oats  brought  from 
9d.  to  lOd. ;  wheat  16d. ;  barley  lOd*  At  these  prices  the  en- 
tire produce  of  the  land,  cattle  and  all,  in  the  greater  part  of 
Upper  Coneioe,  (Co.  Limerick,)  would  not  pay  the  rates  now  in 
the  course  of  collection.'' 

It  may  be  too  late  to  save  property  in  these  devoted  districts ; 
but  we  fed  it  a  duty  to  lay  facts  such  as  these  before  tlie  public. 
They  fire  of  more  value  than  the  calculations  of  a  thousand  blue* 
book  witnesses.  Has  taxation  ever  before^  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  been  attempted  on  so  large  a  scale?  Can  property 
be  said  in  any  sense  to  exist  where  it  is  subject  to  indefinite 
claims  such  as  we  have  exhibited!  The  (dd  confiscations  took 
away  one  man's  property  and  gave  it  to  another.  This  modern 
connscation  destroys  the  notion  of  property  altogether.  Let 
them  talk  of  their  Encumbered  Estates  Acts  and  sales  by  Com- 
missioners of  Irish  lands!  What  have  the^  to  sell?  Who 
would  or  could  safely  take  a  grant  of  property  m  such  a  district  ? 

The  continuance  for  any  length  of  time  of  taxation  such  as 
this  would  make  it  of  little  moment  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
why  Irish  estates  have  continued  to  be  in  the  nominal  own^- 
iB^ip  of  embarrassed  men,  who  could  neither  get  rid  of  them,  nor 

I  ■         ■      I    »  I  I         I    I       ■  I       II   I        I         ■  I    I      I  III       fc».p— ■  I    I  I      I  I      r      ■  I.     » 

,  *  The  Irish  acre  contains  one  acre  and  three-fifths  of  the  English  statute  acrct 
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perform  any  of  the  prcq^ep  duties  of  landlords,  PrapeHy  wholly 
free  from  debt  Is  in  no  better  a  position  than  if  it  were  df^eply 
encumbered^  if  the  whole  fund  for  the  payment  of  landlord  ami 
creditor  is  taken  from  both  by  the  tax-gatherer.  Stilly  in  aowQ 
parts  of  the  country,  the  aspect  of  things  is  clifferent^  and  ffuin 
may  be  averted.  The  cause  of  the  Irish  landlords  being  more 
deeply  embarrassed  than  the  same  class  of  men  in  any  otW  pai4 
of  the  world)  is  traceable  to  many  sources.  Their  estates  weiw 
many  of  them  purchased  with  boi^owed  money,  and  the  debts 
are  of  equal  date  with  the  origin  of  the  property.  In  Ivelandy 
as  in  England,  judgment  debts  are  a  charge  on  such  properly  as 
the  debtor  may  have  at  the  time  of  confessing  suoh  juagmenty 
or  may  afterwards  acquire ;  but  in  England  such  judgments  are 
not  assignable  at  law.  The  debt  represented  by  them  is  si^on 
paid,  and  is  not,  as  in  Iraland,  regarded  as  a  permanent  invest- 
ment of  money.  The  Irish  Kegistration  Acts  give  perfect  se- 
curity to  a  lender  of  money,  that  his  debtor's  estate  cannot  be 
encumbered  by  any  secret  transactions  between  him  and  others, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  priority  which  register- 
ing his  judgment  gives.  Confidence  is  tnus  given  to  the  lender ; 
and  the  borrower,  without  any  trouble  of  examining  deeds,  or 
consulting  counsel,  or  any  after  delays  which  might  secure  him 
against  improvidence,  executes  security  after  security  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  pounds  for  each.  These  judgments  were  at  first 
not  altogether  such  stringent  things  as  they  have  of  late  become. 
At  first  but  half  the  debtor^s  freehold  lands  could  be  taken  in 
execution  for  a  judgment.  Afterwards,  successive  statutes  in^r 
creased  to  the  creditor  the  value  of  his  security.  Judgments 
confessed  were  assignable  at  law  in  Ireland — judgments  re- 
covered in  adverse  litigation  are  not ;  but  both  classes  of  judg^ 
ments  entitled  the  creditor  to  receivers  in  the  Courts  of  Equity 
over  the  debtor's  lands ;  and  at  present  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  of  the  rental  of  Ireland  is,  we  believe,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  receivers.  The  legislation  of  last  session  has  endea- 
voured to  correct  this  evil  by  varying  the  nature  of  the  security 
by  judgment,  and  seeking  to  compel  a  man,  whose  exigenciea 
require  him  to  obtain  money,  to  sell  or  mortgage  portions  of  his 
estate,  instead  of  borrowing  it  on  the  security  of  the  entire.  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  tells  us,  that  ^^  the  truth  is,  some  of  the  landed 
proprietor  in  Ireland  require  a  little  protection,  they  are  so 
careless  about  their  property  and  their  money.  Before  I  left 
Ireland  one  or  two  instances  struck  me  very  much.  Under  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  the  Court  appoints  a  receiver  if  the 
tithe  rent  charge  is  thirty-one  days  in  ai^rear.  I  have,  as  Chan* 
cellor,  signed  orders  for  receivers  under  that  Act,  in  one  case 
for  j£4,  and  in  another  for  £5,  only  I    It  is  a  sort  of  insanity  on 
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the  part  of  Uie  owner  \  for  the  inonient  that  ordw  is  signed^  it 
entails  an  expense  of  £80  or  £40  for  putting  a  receiver  upon 
the  property  for  a  debt  of  £g."  Certainly  m^n  of  this  class 
ought  not  to  have  been  given  any  partiqular  facilities  for  bor« 
rowing  money ;  and  the  vice  of  the  system  of  borrowing  on  jud^ 
nients  was^  that  neither  borrower  nor  Imider  looked  at  all  at  the 
security  given.  During  the  last  session  the  Le^slature  has  sought 
to  correct  this--^too  late  t&e  any  good  effect  with  respect  to  exist- 
ing proprietors^  for  whom  there  seems  but  little  consideration, 
but  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  something  may  be  thqs.  done  to 
prevent  die  temptation  to  similar  improvidence  in  the  case  of 
future  possessors  of  the  land. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  receivers 
of  Irish  Courts  of  Equity,  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  duripg  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  last  year ;  but  there  was  one  topic  brought  dis^ 
tincdy  before  their  notice  by  Mr.  Brooke,  one  of  the  Masters  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland.  He  mentions,  that  by  a  recent  Act 
growing  crops  cannot  be  distrained  for  rent ;  and  he  says  that 
this  has  interfered  with  the  landlord's  reniedies  most  seriously : — 
^  Whenever  a  tenant  is  inclined  to  be  dishonest,  the  system  now 
is,  that  he  reaps  his  crop  on  a  Sunday,  on  which  day  a  distress 
cannot  be  macie.  He  gets  his  neighbours  together  at  five  jn  the 
morning ;  he  reaps  his  crop,  and  he  has  the  whole  of  Sunday  to 
carry  it  off.  It  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  chattel,  and  so  would 
be  subject  to  distress ;  but  it  is  Sunday,  and  it  cannot  be  touched, 
and  on  Monday  morning  it  is  in  vaiii  to  look  for  it.  That  has 
oflen  occurred.  I  have  heard  from  I  suppose  fifty  different  re- 
ceiv^n,  that  the  tenantry  at  present  have  put  in  as  large  a  crop 
as  their  means  will  afford,  of  wheat  and  oats  into  worn-out  soils, 
in  the  hope  of  reaping  their  cix>p  next  harvest,  and  departing  to 
America  with  the  produce  witnout  paying  the  rent.  That  is 
very  much  apprehended."  What  was  apprehended  in  June 
last,  whep  Master  Brooke  was  examined,  has  since  extensively 
taken  place.  There  is  no  Irish  newspaper  which  we  take  up  that 
does  not  give  us  numberless  cases  of  the  kind.  The  seizure  of 
all  property  that  can  be  found  in  a  district  for  one  tax  or  another, 
and  the  spirit  of  late  legislation,  which  thinks  it  has  accomplished 
wonders  when  it  has  transferred  to  one  man  the  liability  to  pay 
another^s  debt,  has  utterly  and  entirely  demoralised  the  people. 
The  tax-collectors  employ  persons  to  break  down  fences,  and 
drive  the  cattle  of  one  man  whose  rates  are  paid,  into  the  field 
of  another  whose  rates  are  due,  and  there  they  are  seized  and 
sold.  Ox\  Uie  other  hand,  where  the  taxes  have  been  paid,  the 
form  is  crowded  with  the  stock  of  a  hundred  friends,  who  send 
their  property  there  aa  to  a  sanctuary.    Through  the  whole 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  southern  districts  of  Irehoid^  diece 
lias  not  been  a  Sunday  since  tlie  harrest  was  ripe,  that  has 
not  been  employed  in  the  fraudulent  way  anticipated  by  Master 
Brooke.  The  growing  crop  cannot  be  a^ized  till  sevi^red,  ax»i 
care  is  taken  to  sever  it  on  a  day  when  it  cannot  be  seized* 
We  thought,  and  we  expressed  it  at  the  time  in  this  Joumal^ 
that  the  alteration  of  tne  law  whidi  freed  the  growing  crop 
from  the  landlord's  distress  was  injudicious.  Tlie  power  was 
seldom  exercised ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  as  a  power 
was  enough  to  prevent  &auds  of  the  kind,  now  suceeasfdlly 

Eractised,  being  even  imagined;  but  the  !Devon  Commissioa 
ad  just  made  its  report,  and  it  was  thou^t  there  ought  to 
be  legislation  of  some  kind  or  other  as  the  result  of  that  pt^o^ 
tracted  inquiry,  and  the  landlord  was  deprived  of  the  power 
of  seizing  growing  crops  for  rent.  Many  persons  thongm  dis«- 
tress  for  rent  ought  to  be  done  away  altogether,  and  this  mea- 
sure they  called  a  step  in  the  right  directicm.  JDoing  away  the 
remedy  altogether  might  be  a  right  course,  but  depriving  the 
remedy  of  tne  power  of  being  effectual  was  a  very  difierent 
thing;  and  at  this  very  moment  we  believe  that  ia  England 
there  is  on  this  subject  a  serious  mistake.  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
is  examined,  and  tl^  following  questions  put : — ^^  ^  An  alteration 
took  place  in  the  laws  a  few  years  ago,  which  took  away  the 
right  of  distraining  on  growing  crops;  was  that  alteration,  in 
your  opinion,  a  right  alteration?'  *  I  think  it  was  right/  ^  It 
assimilated  the  law  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England  in  that  re^ 
spect  ? '  '  Yes;  *  You  think  that  rieht  ? '  /  Yes.'  <  You  think 
that  there  should  not  be  the  power  of  distraining  on  any  giow* 
ing  crops  1 '  ^  No.'  '^  It  is  plain  from  this  that  it  is  understood 
the  landlord's  power  was  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  new  legislation  reduced  to  the  English 
scale.  This  was  altogether  a  mistake.  The  Irish  Act  which 
gave  the  power  of  distraining  growing  crops  was  passed  late  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third ;  and  it  recited  the  £Eict,  tliat  the 
power  which  it  for  the  first  time  gave  in  Ireland,  had  existed  in 
England  since  1737.  To  the  landlord  the  remedy  was  of  so 
inconvenient  a  kind,  that  we  bdieve  it  is  never  resorted  to,  ox-» 
cept  when  there  is  no  other  means  of  coming  at  his  rights* 
That  the  power  existed  was  enough  to  secure  him  from  fraud* 
In  a  state  of  society  much  less  requiring  such  a  remedy,  the 
English  landlord  is  not  able  to  do  without  it.  That  he  seldom 
exercises  it  we  have  proved  by  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from 
Sir  Edward  Sugden's  evidence,  as  otherwise  liis  mistake  would 
not  have  been  possible.  What  the  effect  is  of  blotting  it  from 
the  Statute-book  of  Ireland  we  see  now  pretty  plainly  exhibited. 
The  destitution  lunong  all  classes  in  Jreland|  except  thoso 
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sapportod  hy  official  income^  is  everywhere  inereasingy  and  in 
evierj  deparlment  of  public  business  the  offices  are  crowded  with 
applicants  fi»r  emptoyment.    Men^  often  of  the  highest  rank,  by 
um  esdgeaotes  of  toe  times,  have  been  forced  into  what  a  few  years 
ago  would  hove  been  regarded  as  unbecoming  solicitations,  for 
offices^  too,  that  a  few  years  ago  they  would  hate  regarded  it  as  an 
indignity  to  have  offered  to  their  acceptance.    In  many  of  the 
ooanties  of  Ireland  public  business  has  been  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  gentlemen  who 
hitherto  (fochareed  the  onerous  duties  of  ma^strate.    Foreimiers 
were  stmck  vnA  tile  incident,  as  the  pecohar  distinction  of  the 
Britidi  ^nptre,  that  the  important  duties  of  the  magistrate  were 
performed  without  any  remuneration,  and  as  a  natural  consc- 
mffnce  of  their  position  in  society,  by  the  country  gentlemen. 
At  present  we  are  told  that  they  have  ceased  to  attend.    The 
Assistant  Barristers'  Court  opens  at  nine  in  the  morning.  From 
time  to  time  a  mi^strate,  m  better  times,  would  drop  in  and 
attend  to  a  case  which  he  found  going  on,  and  retire  when  he 
pleased*  Now  the  barrister  is  left  alone  in  his  glory ;  or  perhaps 
a  p(^ce  officer  or  stipendiary  magistrate  makes  his  appear- 
ance^ if  he  have  no  urgent  duties,  more  properly  his  own,  to 
occupy  him.    The  proper  magistrates  of  the  country  cannot 
in  fact  attend.    They  are  very  often  defendants  in  suits  for 
small  ddbts ;  and  though  this  would  not  be  the  time  for  any 
general  rule  on  die  s3)jdct,  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
social  portion  of  a  magistrate  becomes  so  altered  as  that  he  can* 
not  pmorm  his  ordinary  functions  without  the  anxieties  that 
must  accompany  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  ought  to  cease 
to  hold  the  commission  of  the  peace.    An  assistant  barrister, 
who  was  examined  by  the  Lords^  Committee,  tells  us,  ^^  I  had, 
at  the  very  last  sessions,  a  case  befere  me  of  a  very  singular 
character^    A  magistrate  was  processed  for  lodging,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  left  his  own  residence  and  went  to  a  respectable 
tenant  to  aroid  arrest.    He  got  a  lodging  there,  and  occupied  it 
for  a  year  and  nine  months.    He  was  sued  for  the  rent  of  his 
lodging,  and  set  up  as  his  defence  that  he  had  built  a  bam  for 
the  t^ant  while  tnere,  and  that  building  this  bam  was  a  com- 
pensaticm  for  the  lodging.    It  was  proved  that  the  bam  was  built 
for  illicat  distillation,  and  that  this  distillation  was  carried  on  by 
the  magistrate  while  in  the  tenant^s  house.    It  appeared,  in  the 
investigatioti  of  the  case,  that  he  certified  for  that  man,  who  held 
nine  or  ten  aci^es  of  ground,  being  placed  on  the  relief  list.     This 
mj^strate's  property  was  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  his 
wife,  and  his  wife  distrained  the  premises  of  the  tenant,  her  hus« 
band  bang  in  the  house^  for  rent,  and  sold  his  horse  and  car  and 
cow»    It  afpeat^^  moreover^  that  she  herself  bought  these  arti- 
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deS)  and  that  they  were  in  her  poasessicm  at  the  time  af  astiett 
brought.  The  tenant  had  a  heifer,  which  h^  ^^8  abeal  i^dian 
to  another  place  to  grasEie,  ^  There  is  gram  at  my  plaeei^  said  tha 
magistrate,  ^  send  it  th^re^Wand  there  it  was  sent.  When  tha 
tenant  went  to  get  it  back,  the  magi^titate  swore  infiunaatiopa 
against  the  ipan  for  felony*  The  neighbouring  magistn^ea  took 
the  information?,  and  the  man  and  liis  fiimily  were  taken  logaol^ 
where  they  were  kept  till  the  assizes,  (a  period  of  tea  days,)  and 
then  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  bills."  The  assistant  barris^ 
ter  in  this  case  took  steps  to  Get  this  gentleman  deprived  of  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  Incidents  like  this  must  be  unfrar 
quent ;  but  in  every  local  newspaper  we  each  day  see  advertise^ 
ments  of  the  sale  under  exeoution  of  the  property  of  persona  stiU 
exercising  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  and  if  this  state  of 
things  continues  much  longer,  there  will  be  no  dass  of  persona 
in  the  country  fit  tp  discharge  the  duties  of  the  magistracy. 

The  management  of  estates  under  the  Courts  of  Equity  in 
Ireland  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  wb^i 
the  encumbrances  on  a  property  reach  a  certain  amount,  the  sale 
of  such  property  by  a  speedy  process  would  be  of  advantage  to 
all  parties.  The  receiver  of  the  rent  of  an  estate  can  have  little 
other  power  than  of  settling  accounts,  and  taking  care  that  things 
do  not  become  materially  worse  than  he  finds  them.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  receive  for  the  creditor,  whose  servant  he  is,  as  large  fi 
part  of  his  debt  as  possible.  The  improvement  of  the  estate,  or 
the  encouragement  of  the  tenants,  is  scarcely  within  his  province, 
even  if  he  were  a  person  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  agriculture  to  form  any  reasonable  notion  of  the  best  course 
of  proceeding.  But  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the  Courts  of  Equity, 
or  their  receivers,  for  the  state  of  facts  which,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  receiver's  appointment,  must  embarrass  even  the  most  in« 
telligent  and  actiye  man  that  ever  undertook  such  an  office.  The 
assistant  barrister  for  Mayo,  when  examined  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  described  the  state  of  facts  which  or^ 
dinarily,  nay  almost  always,  occurs  :-r-<^  I  find  that  wherever 
property  is  about  being  placed  under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
a  receiver  appointed,  the  owner  of  the  property  endeavours  to 
anticipate  the  rents.  He  gets  the  bills  of  the  tenants ;  and  from 
the  time  when  notice  is  served  by  the  receiver  the  rents  are  im-i 

Bounded.  The  receiver  comes  to  sue  before  me  for  the  rents* 
'he  tenant  comes  in  :  he  says, — '  I  have  paid  my  landlord  3  be 
was  the  person  entitled  to  it ;  I  did  not  know  any  other  neraon  1 
I  have  passed  a  note  for  this  n^t,  and  must  pav  it.'  In  tnis  way 
difierences  arise ;  and  if  I  am  obliged  to  hold  that  note  as  pay^ 
ment  is  of  no  yalue  as  agaipst  the  reo^veri  I  must  decree  that 
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tbe  receiver  is  entitled  to  the  rent,  mdy  at  the  same  tim%  the 
landlord  \\sm  in  his  poasessipn  the  note  on  the  money  anticipating 
the  rent)  and  by  and  bye  the  tenant  ja  sued  before  me  again  on 
the  note*  In  l^et|  the  copte^t^  between  the  reeeiver  and  the  in*- 
heriter  to  get  ^t  the  vente  in  all  those  cases,  which  are  ¥eiy 
numefonam  the  county  of  MayOi  where  go  many  properties  are 
imder  the  Qourt  of  Chancery,  lead  to  perpetual  litigation  and 
demoralisaticm  among  the  tenantry," 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  management  of  pro- 
perty when  it  bepomes  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Court,  in 
virtue  of  its  guardianship  of  lunatics  and  minors,  and  when  it  is 
brought  in  to  be  administered  for  creditors.  The  powers  of  the 
Court  are  greater  in  the  former  class  of  cases,  and  such  property 
is  often  as  well  managed  as  any  other  in  the  country.  In  the 
other  class  of  cases,  iiyury  arising  from  the  faults  of  former  mis- 
management and  improvidence  are  often  of  a  kind  that  nothing 
could  correct  or  cure, 

In  the  year  1832,  Mr,  Mahony  gave  evidence  on  the  state  of 
landed  property  in  Ireland,  and  suggested  a  measure  identical 
in  principle  with  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill.  To  render  his 
evidence  intelligible,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  till  an  act  of 
the  last  session,  judgments  in  Ireland  were  assignable ;  that  from 
this  diflerence  between  the  law  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
operation  of  the  Eegistry  Acts,  a  security  might  be  entered  into 
in  Ireland  binding  property  of  any  amount  for  a  few  pounds,  It 
bound  the  debtor'^s  whole  property,  and  every  part  of  it,  and  money 
was  thus  borrowed  in  Ireland  on  the  whole  estate  of  the  debtor, 
and  not,  as  in  England,  by  the  mortgage  of  a  particular  part  of  it. 
The  Englishman  can  therefore  discharge  any  particular  d^bl  by 
the  sale  of  the  property  which  is  pledged  for  its  payment,  Jhe 
Irishman  who  has  borrowed  on  judgments  finds  his  whole  pro- 
perty affected,  and  it  becomes  scarcdy  possible  for  him  to  sell  in 
small  divisions.  The  Irishman  avoided  selling  as  long  as  ho 
could,  because  he  could  scarce  do  so  without  a  Chancery  suit, 
accompanied  with  all  its  incidents  of  expense.  Mr.  Mahony's 
remedy  was  to  allow  an  immediate  sale  and  transfer  of  the  land 
of  such  debtor,  leaving  the  Court  to  distribute,  according  to  the 
rights  of  parties,  the  purchase-money,  but  not  delaying  the  de- 
cree for  a  sale,  as  at  present,  till  these  rights  were  ascertained 
and  a(^usted.  Mr.  Mahony  would  give  the  right  of  sale  under 
his  proposed  bill  only  to  the  owner  of  the  estate ;  thus,  while  he 
facilitated  the  transfer  of  landed  property,  not  crowding  the 
market,  so  as  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  property- 

We  have  little  faith  in  the  improvement  of  Ireland  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  population  with  other  habits.  This  has  been 
at  aU  times  overstated  i  and  popular  as  is  the  solution  of  the  tran- 
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qnil  state  of  Ulster,  compared  with  theturbtileiHSeof  the  Sonth 
and  West  of  Ireland,  which  refers  the  diflfer^i^  to  their  hehkg 
a  people  of  distinct  blood,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  beings 
mistake.    At  all  times,  sioce  the  first  conqttest  of  Ireland,  there 
have  be^i  contini^  streams  of  En^ish  settlers ;  and,  till  otbor 
causes  operated,  the  Endish  settler  became  blended  with,  and 
undistinguishable  from,  me  mass  of  the  people.    The  effort  to 
break  up  the  old  framework  of  society  hy  plantattoos  and  State 
regulations  failed.    In  no  part  of  the  island,  except  perhaps  in 
one  or  two  mountain  districts,  is  there  anj  tribe  of  the  unmixed 
Celtic  race ;  but  the  old  framework  of  soci^  continuing,  ihe 
English  became  everywhere  as  the  natives.    Tfa^  can  be  shown 
with  certainty  of  eacn  successive  stream  <^  settlers.    There  wad 
no  central  authority ;  and  it  could  scarce  be  expected  that,  um^ 
supported  by  the  State,  the  English  tribes  comd  do  oth^wise 
than  ally  themselves  with  the  native  diieftains,  and  adopt  the 
customs  of  the  country,  instead  of  engaging  in  perpetual  war 
with  every  one  and  ey&cy  thing  round  them.    The  contests  that 
England  had  in  Ireland  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  \rith  the 
natives,  but  with  the  degenerate  English,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  less  civilized  parts  of  the  country  were  called.   In  a  pamphlet 
of  1697,  that  lies  open  before  us,  the  writer  dwdls  on  the  fact,  that 
the  Irish  have  increased  in  numb^  andpower  l^  means  of  the 
English.     He  speaks  of  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.,  and  says^  that 
all  the  English  that  came  in  since  that  time  have  been  increasing 
the  stock  of  the  Irish.    ^'  So  great  a  part  have  they  had  in 
making  them  as  numerous  as  they  are,  that  it  could  be  shown 
that  above  half  the  names  of  Ireland,  which  are  now  of  the  lan» 
guage,  customs,  religion,  and  interest  of  the  Irish,  were  oM 
En^sh  who  came  over  to  subdue  them.     Such  are  all  the 
old  names  of  the  pale :  such  are  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
the  Powers,  Welches,    Fendergrasses,  Sherlocks,    Geraldines^ 
Nugents,    Condons,    Browns,  Dobbyns,  .Hqrs;    such  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  beside  some  of  these,  are  the  Banys,  Eoches, 
Courceys,  Meaghs,  Fitz-Edmoods,  Carons,  Waters,  Russels,  &e. ; 
and  thus  I  could  run  through  all  the  otber  counties  of  Irebnd 
were  it   not  tedious.     Many  old   English   names   th^re  are 
which  have  been  changed  into  the  mere  Irish  A£ac*s  and  (?s. 
The  MacQuilins  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  the  First,  were  ^stroyed  bv  the  M^Donnels,  were 
anciently  Welshmen,  and  the  name  was  Williams.  The  O'fiely* 
in  the  county  of  Cavan  some  say  were  Bidleys.    The  Mac- 
Swynes  in  Ulster  were  formerly  Veres ;  and  the  MacMahons, 
FitzUrsulas.    In  Gonnaught,  MacMorrice  was  formerly  Pender- 
grass  ;  MacAvile  was  Stanton ;  and  MacJordan,  Dexter ;  Mac- 
Quistolo  was  Nangle ;  MacPhadin,  MacPieke  and  MacTomiu; 
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WBm^U  BarretiB rCVDowd,  Dowdall;  MfuxDoIpInii,  Dolphin; 
MH^rranel  was  Nan^ ;  M^'Diomas  was  Joyes ;  M^OrisE  was 
Birmiogham ;»  O'^Naufffaton,  Snow;  M^Kocb,  Groagh ;  M^Nam- 
ara  wasM6rtImer ;  MM'V'iUiam, Eughter ;  M^I^illipine,  Burghs ; 
aad  a  vaat  nomber' of  o&er  names  which  I  could  reckon.'*'* 
Among  oth^  .proo&  which  this^  writer  gives  of  the  English 
adopting  thJQ  fed^oga  of >  the  Irish,  is  the  case  of  Sir  Valentine 
Blown.  Blown  lost  hii  estate  ill  tlie  confiscations  in  William'*s 
time^  ^  He  was^^  sajB  our  author^  ^^  descended  from  that  Sir 
Videntine  Brown  who^  in  a  diseomse  about  peopling  Munster, 
pttoposed  to  Qneett  Elizabeth^  m  the  year  1584,  that  the  Geral- 
dines,  and  the  principals  of  the  freeholders,  should  be  prosecuted 
by  war  to  the  ewtirpation  of  them  and  theirs.''^— These  were  the 
days  of  plantations. 

The  writer  from  whom  we  quote  had  his  own  plans  and 
projects.  He  would  have  planted  the  land  with  French  Protes- 
tants; and  he  makes  some  reasonable  suggestions  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  linen  trade ;  but  we  quote  him  not  for  his 
projects  and  arguments,  but  his  facts.  We  could  from  our 
own  knowledge  of  the  country  m^ition  numberless  cases  where 
the  fiimily  name  would  indicate  a  d^rent  stock  from  the  true 
ooe;  indeed,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  we  disregard  this 
questicm  of  race  entirely  in  the  case  of  so  mixed  a  popula- 
tianr  as  the  Irish.  How  inmiediately  almost  the  races  became 
one  is  nowheare  more  strongly  eidiibited  than  in  the  same  tract : 
^  There  are  many  of  the  children  of  Oliver's  soldiers  in  this 
kingdom  who  cannot  speak  one  word  of  Engh'sfa  ;  and,  which  is 
stranger,  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  children  of  King 
William's  soldiers,  who  came  but  the  other  day  into  the  country. 
This  mi^brtune  is  owing  to  the  manying  Irish  woEien  for  want 
of  En^ish,  who  came  not  over  in  as  great  numbers  as  was  r&» 
quisite.  'Tis  siire  that  no  EngiUshman  in  Ireland  knows  what 
nis  children  may  be  as  things  are  now«  They  cannot  well  live 
in  the  country  witiiout  becoming  Irish.  *  *  *  The  Irish,  un- 
less «  great  deal  of  care  be  taken,  will  outnuihber  us  in  a  greater 
profkHrtion  than  they  now  do.  They  are  not  employed  in  our 
wars  a»  the  British  are.  They  marry  muck  youn^r  than  the 
British,  ^o ;  aiid^  beffldes^  as  I  said,  tne  children  of  the  English 
by  increasing  in  this  country,  will  then  leaam  their  lan^age,  ad- 
mire their  customs,  marry  with  th(Hn  frequ^itly,  andof  course 
embrace  their  rel^idn/^ 

In  Ireland  there  are  two  elements  of  society  that  have  never 

*  For  sevend  instances  of  the  same  kind,  see  »  very  interesting  despatch  of  Sir 
Heaey  Siihsej,  dsacnfainff  a  <*  progroas*'  tfanmgh  Conoaiight  in  )ffJ6,'^LcUen  and 
M<mmaf$o/iiM0^yQlu^lii^    |K>iidap»  1747*  . 
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altogether  bletlded ;  but  neither  of  those  elements  id,  properly 
speaking,  Irish.  From  the  period  of  the  first  invasion  the  Eng- 
lish settlers^  who  at  no  time  had  the  advantage  of  adequate 
protection  from  the  Crown  of  England,  Regarded  themselves  as 
nijured  by  every  liew  arrival  from  England.  England,  when- 
ever it  made  ciny  effort  to  deal  with  this  troublesome  colony^  sent 
its  miiiisterial  officers  from  the  parent  country^  and  this  kept 
jealousy  for  over  awake  and  active*  The  power  of  England  de- 
clined in  the  direct  proportion  that  the  English  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  through  the  kingdom ;  for,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  it  was  with  men  of  English  descent^  but  who  had 
adopted  Irish  manners,  that  the  only  real  stru|;gle  was^  The 
case  of  the  O'Neills  is  the  single  seeming  exception  to  this,  and 
this  exception  relates  rather  to  the  Chief  than  to  his  followers^ 
for  long  before  Elizabeth's  day  the  English  race  had  spread 
through  most  of  the  North. 

The  plantations  of  Elizabeth's  day  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  successfid.  The  estates  of  Shane  O'Neill  were  forfeited; 
and  becoming  vested  in  the  Crown  were  given  to  "jobbing  ad- 
venturers, chiefly  the  sons  and  dependents  of  persons  about  the 
Court,  who,  with  all  tlie  power  of  Government  to  support  them, 
could  not  hold  their  possessions  against  the  Irish  population." 

Desmond's  rebellion  in  the  South  gave  the  opportunity  of 
another  plantation.  EUzabeth's  plantatioU  in  the  North  failed 
in  consequence  of  O'Neill's  followers  having  been  left  in  occu- 
pation of  the  soil ;  and  it  was  deteimined  to  avoid  this  in  the 
southern  plan.  The  leading  thought  of  the  statesmen  engaged 
in  the  scheme  was  utterly  to  root  out  the  natives ;  and,  with 
this  design,  they  drove  them  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains 
and  bogs.  The  Government  saw  the  wisdom  of  not  giving  to 
any  one  more  land  than  he  was  able  to  furnish  people  mr.  The 
forfeited  lands  were  divided  into  seignories  and  manors,  the 
largest  of  which  was  not  more  than  12,000  acres ;  and  it  was 
not  permitted  to  make  estates  to  any  of  the  "  mere  Irish."  The 
attempt  failed,  for  when  the  natives  were  driven  away  the  land 
became  waste  for  want  of  labourers.  Such  of  the  Elizabethan 
settlers  as  remained  resident  on  the  soil  were  obliged  to  fall  in 
with  the  customs  of  the  conntrv^  and  make  such  terms  with  the 
natives  as  they  could*  The  English  farmers  abandoned  the 
country ;  so  did  the  grantees  of  the  smaller  proportions^  The 
grantees  of  such  divisions  as  were  large  enough  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  Agency  and  protection  codtinuea  to  hold  tb^  patents,  and 
their  descendants  are  among  the  principal  gentry  of  the  South 
of  Ireland. 

Jameses  was  the  next  plantfttioni    Ulster  "  planted"  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth — ^regained  by  the  O^Nei^s — was  again  dealt 
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^ith  as  insurgent)  and  the  great  plantation  of  Ulster — Jan)es"*8 
fevourit«  plan — ^was  effected.  Or  this  plantation  we  have  for- 
tunately more  full  accounts  than  of  any  or  the  former  settlements 
in  Irelandi  James's  whole  heart  was  in  the  busitiess ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  great  anxiety  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that  had 
led  to  the  failure  of  formet*  experiments.  The  grants  of  land 
were  smaller  in  size*  Arrangements  tVere  made  that  the  castles 
and  fortified  houses  of  the  settlers  should  be  in  elevated  situations ; 
and  that  the  tiatives^  who  were  not,  as  in  Elizabeth's  plan,  to  be 
extirpated)  shbuld  be  for  the  most  part  placed  iti  such  localities 
as  should  place  them  most  under  the  observation  of  the  new  in- 
habitants, and  expose  the  settlers  as  little  as  possible  to  surprise. 
They  might  still  inhabit  the  bog  or  tnarsh,  but  the  mountain 
fastness  was  no  longer  to  be  theirs.  James's  Attorney-General, 
Sir  John  Davies,  praises  his  mastei*  in  the  totie  and  temper  of 
an  oratot  who  admires  his  own  speech,  and  who  has  little  doubt 
of  its  being  reported  to  the  object  of  his  laudation.  "  This  trans- 
plantation of  the  natives,"  says  he,  "  is  made  by  his  Majesty 
rather  like  a  father  than  like  a  lord  or  monarch.  The  Romans 
planted  whole  nations  out  of  Germany  into  France ;  the  Spani- 
ai'ds  lately  removed  all  the  Moors  out  of  Grenada  into  Barbary 
without  providing  them  with  any  hew  seats  there.  When  the 
English  pale  was  first  planted,  all  the  natives  were  clean  expelled, 
so  as  not  one  Irish  family  had  so  much  as  one  acre  of  freehold 
in  all  the  five  Counties  of  the  pale ;  and  now  within  these  four 
years  past  the  Greames  were  removed  from  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land to  this  kingdom  (Ireland,)  and  had  not  one  foot  of  land 
allotted  to  them  here ;  but  these  natives  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
moved, are  only  removed  to  worse  lands." 

In  some  nine  or  ten  years  after  the  new  colony  was  established, 
we  have  a  report  from  Oaptain  Pynnar,  who  was  commissioned 
to  visit  the  settlements  It  would  seem  the  conditions  entered 
into  by  the  undertakers  were  bht  little  observed.  Houses  and 
castles  were  no  doubt  bhilt ;  leases^  too^  ^ere  made  to  English 
tenants  on  many  of  the  divisions.  Pynnar  saw  the  leases,  but 
he  thought  it  unlikely  that  the  British  farmer  would  remain. 
"  My  reason  for  so  thinking,"  he  says^  "  is  that  many  of  the 
English  tenants  do  not  plough  up  the  lands,  neither  use  hus- 
bandries because  I  conceive  they  are  fearful  to  stock  themselves 
with  Cattle  or  servants  for  those  labours.  Neither  do  the  Irish 
use  tillage^  for  that  they  also  are  uncertain  of  their  stay  on  the 
lands ;  so  tbat^  by  this  means^  the  Irish  ploughing  nothing,  do 
use  gf assihg ;  the  English  very  little ;  and  were  it  not  fbr  the 
Scottish  tenants  which  do  plough  in  many  parts  of  the  country^ 
those  p^urts  may  starve ;  by  reason  whereof  the  British,  who  are 
foreed  to  take  theiir  lands  at  great  rates^  do  lie  at  the  greater 
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rents,  paid  unto  ihetn  by  the  Irish  tenants  who  do  graze  their 
land ;  and  if  the  Irish  be  put  away  with  their  cattle,  Uie  British 
must  forsake  their  dwellings,  or  endure  great  distress  on  the 
sudden.  Yet  the  combination  of  the  Irish  is  dangerous  to  them, 
by  robbing  them,  and  otherwise.  I  observe  that  the  greatest 
number  of  Irish  do  dwell  upon  the  lands  granted  to  the  city  of 
London,  which  happeneth  two  ways.  First,  there  aro  five  of 
the  proportions  assigned  to  the  several  companies  which  are  not 
yet  estated  to  any  man,  but  are  in  the  hands  of  agents,  who, 
finding  the  Irish  more  profitable  than  the  British  tenants,  are 
unwilling  to  draw  on  the  British,  persuading  the  company  that 
the  lands  are  mountainous  and  unprofitable,  not  regarding  the 
futnre  security  of  the  whole.  Secondly,  the  other  seven  of  the 
proportions  are  leased  to  several  persons  for  sixty-one  years,  and 
the  lessees  do  aftirm  that  they  are  not  bound  to  plant  English." 
Pynnar  states,  that  under  these  circnmstances  the  British  settlers 
are  little  likely  to  remain.  In  a  report  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
Governor  of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  to  King  Charles  tJie 
First,  he  describes  the  London  companies  as  not  planting  with 
British,  but  for  their  private  pi-ofit's  sake  neglecting  the  great 
objects  of  the  plantation.  His  Majesty  had  reckoned  on  this 
settlement  being  a  terror  to  his  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  *'  it 
will  now  be  a  bait  tb  invite  them  thither,  where  the  chief  tenants 
and  inhabitants  being  Irish,  are  prepared  to  entertain  them." 
Philltpa  dwells  on  the  hopes  of  the  Irish,  which  were  for  ever 
presenting  to  their  imaginations  a  future  change  of  property  :— 
"  In  all  the  six  escheated  counties  there  are  not  many  above  six 
thousand  British  bodies,  and  most  of  them  untrained,  unarmed, 
and  unapt  for  service ;  and  the  natives,  who  daily  watch  for  the 
return  of  their  young  lords,  (as  they  call  them,)  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnell,  and  the  rest,  now  in  the  Spanish  army,  promising 
to  themselves  a  repossession  of  their  conntty,  are  at  least  four 
times  as  many."  Phillips  dwells  on  the  great  danger  to  the 
English  from  being  thus  outnumbered  by  the  Irish,  and  states 
the  larger  rents  which  the  Irish  give  as  the  sole  cause  of  their 
being  preferred  as  tenants : — "  The  natives,"  he  says,  **  give 
— •"■  than  they  can  well  raise,  in  the  assured  hope  that  time 
by  rebellion,  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  landlords,  whom, 
}  meantime,  they  were  contented  to  sufier  nnder,  though  to 
utter  impoverishing,  and  enduring  rather  than  not  have  a 
ig  to  entertain  their  expected  lords."  It  would  appear, 
that  whatever  were  the  purpose  of  Government,  the  gran- 
if  these  forfeited  lands,  and  the  London  companies  in  par- 
ir,  had  no  objection  to  Irish  tenants ;  and  that  thero  seemed 
ing  probability  of  James's  colonists  falling  into  Irish  habits 
J]  previous  English  settlers.   The  R^beUiouof  1641  showed 
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Uut  Sir  Thomas  Phillips'  fears  were  not  without  foundation. 
We  believe  the  London  Companies  have  been  ver^  good  land- 
lords both  to  their  Irish  and  English  tenants ;  but  we  tliink  that 
somewhat  more  of  merit  is  ascribed  to  thera  than  tliey  have 
quite  deserved.     To  the  linen  trade,  and  to  external  commerce, 
the  prosperity  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  to  be  ascribed.     Land- 
lords, whether  they  be  joint-stock  companies  or  individuals,  are 
^idents  of  the  time  make  them. 
ing  Connaught  was  also  taken  up  by 
by  Charles.     Here  there  was  no  re- 
I   to  dispose  of  the  lands  as  forfeited; 
ctorted  from  the  proprietors  to  cure  d^ 
md  enrolments.     Connaught  escaped  in 
had  a  plan  of  his  own  for  it;  and  in 
lad  been  so  great  a  neglect  in  the  prose- 
tie,  that  no  inquisitions  went  into  that 
:h  gave  the  forfeiting  persons  time  and 


leisure  to  set  up  what  encumbrances  they  pleased,  and  when 
they  were  issued,  the  findings  were  almost  as  the  counsel  of  the 
forfeiting  persons  pleased ;  and,  indeed,  by  the  great  dispropor- 


tion of  Protestants  to  Papists,  which  is  computed  at  not  one  to 
fifty,  and  so  very  few  Protestant  freeholders  within  most  coun- 
ties of  that  province,  and  so  little  justice  to  be  had  there,  that 
the  province  itself  ssems  scarcely  to  be  reduced  to  his  Majesty's 
obedience."* 

It  has  been  said,  tliat  in  the  partition  of  Ireland  after  the  civil 
wars  of  Cromwell,  a  new  class  of  propnetors  took  possession  of 
the  soil,  who  did  not,  like  the  old  settlers,  blend  with  the  na- 
tives, or  adopt  native  manners,  and  this  is  ascribed  to  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Cromwellite  settlers.  The  grants  of  land  were 
in  small  quantities;  and  it  is  assumed  that  each  of  the  grantees 
sate  down  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  past  a  pious  and 
happy  life  in  testifying  against  the  superstitions  of  the  natives. 
8ome  of  the  pei-sons  examined  by  the  committees  told  us  of  num- 
bers of  these  people,  not  having  actually  passed  into  the  class  of 
gentry,  realizing  the  theory  of  small  proprietors  resident  on  their 
own  fee-simple  estates,  and  like  the  class  of  persons  known  in 
Cumberland  as  "  statesmen,"  continuing  in  the  same  position  of 
society  ever  since  their  establishment  in  the  country.  8ome  ac- 
cidental cases  of  the  kind  there  may  be ;  they  must  be  very  few. 
The  late  Ciesar  Otway,  the  very  best  writer  on  Irish  topography 
and  manners  that  we  have,  in  describing  the  west  coast,  tells  ub 
of  a  distiict  in  Erris,  which — 

"  AAer  the  great  change  of  property,  in  consequence  of  the  Crom- 
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wellian  conquest,  came  into  the  hands  of  an  Irish  placeman,  Sir  James 
Shaen.  His  son,  Arthur,  when  lives  became  more  secure,  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement  gave  the  security  the  new  proprietary  wanted,  in- 
troduced a  colony  of  Protestants,  who  were  accompanied  by  a  clergy- 
man of  their  own  persuasion,  and  under  the  inspection  and  encourage- 
ment of  their  landlord,  who  gave  them  leases  in  perpetuity,  and  af- 
forded them  every  facility.  They  threw  most  of  the  available  land 
into  stock-farms,  forcing  the  natives  to  retire  to  the  mountain  glens 
of  the  interior. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  men  who  had  the  courage  to  undertake  this 
settlement,  had  also  the  moral  energy  to  persevere ;  therefore,  while 
this  generation  lasted,  improvements  went  on.  A  better  breed  of 
cattle,  and  a  superior  tillage,  were  introduced ;  and  though  they  were 
annoyed  and  robbed  by  the  old  natives,  still  the  colony  prospered  as 
well  as  circumstances  would  admit.  But  here,  or  indeed  elsewhere 
all  over  the  land,  and  at  all  times  of  its  history,  the  generation  that 
succeeded  the  first  settlers  was  of  a  very  deteriorated  character.  I 
believe  no  race  of  men  was  ever  known  to  have  changed  character 
so  rapidly  as  the  Cromwellian  settlers ;  the  descendants  of  the  stiff, 
stern,  often  fanatical,  sometimes  pious,  Puritans,  Baptists,  and  Presby- 
terians, became  the  most  profligate  and  careless  of  mankind.  It  has 
been  always  the  character  of  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  to  become 
ipsis  Hibernis  Hiberniores  ;  but,  I  believe,  no  race  so  rapidly  adopted 
the  wild  extravagant  character  of  the  Irish  as  the  Cromwellian.  Be- 
fore half  a  century  had  elapsed,  properties  that  had  been  divided 
amongst  soldiers,  officers,  and  adventurers,  were  lavished  and  spent  as 
easily  as  they  had  been  acquired ;  and  instances  are  on  record,  of 
estates  now  worth  thousands  a  year,  being  exchanged  for  a  horse,  a 
setting  dog,  or  some  even  more  vicious  accommodation ;  and  as  in  all 
times  and  places  where  there  are  spendthrifts,  there  will  be  accumu- 
lators, in  a  comparatively  short  time,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  small 
Cromwellian  allotments  were  absorbed,  and  merged  into  the  possession 
of  watchful  and  clever  appropriators  ;  and  still  the  evil  remained  as 
from  the  beginning,  and  still  continues,  of  the  country  being  parti- 
tioned amongst  a  comparatively  small  proprietary,  who  had  neither 
the  means,  the  knowledge,  nor  desire  to  improve  their  large  posses- 
sions. In  Erris,  the  original  lessees  of  Sir  Arthur  Shaen,  instead  of 
devoting  themselves  to  husbandry,  to  enclosing,  tilling,  and  manuring 
their  allotments,  and  acting  the  part  of  industrious  yeomen,  became 
merely  stock-owners,  running  their  cattle  over  tracts  that  remained  in 
their  hands  as  unimproved  as  ever.  I  don't  believe  stockmen  ever  have, 
or  ever  will,  improve  any  country.  They  have  in  a  great  measure 
kept  Connaught  unimproved,  and  a  large  portion  of  South  America. 
In  the  same  way  will  they  keep  back  Australia.  The  life  of  a  stock- 
man must,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  be  inactive ;  therefore,  amongst 
uneducated  men,  sporting  and  carousing  will  naturally  ensue ;  hence 
expenditure  greater  than  income,  embarrassment,  a  diminished  stock, 
property  parted  with,  and  eventual  ruin. 

"  The  lessees  of  Sir  Arthur  Shaen  would  be  gentlemen  of  the  char- 
acter I  have  just  alluded  to,  and  they  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased 
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to  exist  as  gentry ;  for  very  few  indeed  of  those  names  recorded,  as 
holding  under  the  original  grant,  are  now  known  in  Erris  ;  and  of  those 
few,  some  have  descended  and  mixed  with  the  common  people,  both 
in  religion,  condition,  and  manners ;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  not 
only  here,  but  elsewhere,  that  when  Protestants,  either  from  intermar- 
riage or  other  causes,  become  Roman  Catholics,  they  sink  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation,  and  become  something  worse — never  better  tlian  the 
common  people." — Otway's  Erris  and  TrRAWUEY. 

Mr.  Otway  tells  us  of  these  settlers  having  adopted  the  habits 
of  dissipation  of  the  gentry  round  them.  The  forcible  expulsion 
of  the  natives  did  little  good.  The  colony  was  soon  plundered 
by  its  unruly  neighbours,  and  the  natives  were  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  the  soil. 

"  The  consequence  of  introducing  the  natives  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  as  cotters  or  tenants,  was  that  these  settlers  exacting  consider- 
able real  loss  in  money,  service,  and  produce,  became  all  petty  land- 
lords ;  and  having  themselves  little  or  no  rent  to  pay,  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  became  by  them  entirely  neglected.  They  merely  shared 
the  run-ridge  of  the  tenant,  as  far  as  a  couple  of  sums  ;*  for  the  feed- 
ing of  the  host  of  followers,  nurses,  and  nurses'  children,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  that  swarmed  their  well-stored  kitchens." — 
Knight's  Erris,  p.  65.f 

It  is  understood  that  extensive  tracts  of  land  are  now  to  be 
sold  in  this  district.  "  The  Encumbered  Estates  Act"  will  give 
the  opportunity  of  disposing,  with  but  little  delay,  of  property, 
which  it  was,  we  believe,  under  any  circumstances,  impossible 
for  the  present  proprietors  to  have  preserved ;  and  as  we  think 
that  the  population  of  that  district  could  not  possibly  have  been 
supported  by  its  own  resources,  or  by  agriculture  to  whatever 
degree  improved,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  body  such  as 
the  Corporation  of  London,  with  its  vast  means,  undertakes 
the  task  of  civilizing  the  district.^  There  can  be  no  relief 
for  Ireland  but  in  some  vast  increase  of  commerce.  The  noble 
harbours  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  would  seem  to  invite 
the  trade  of  America.  There  are  many  circumstances  which 
would  suggest  it  as  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  manufac- 

*  The  holdings  are  by  sums  or  coUops,  which  originally  meant  the  number  of 
heads  the  farm  could  rear  by  pasture  ;  but  as  more  tillage  became  necessary,  they 
divided  the  crop  ground  into  collops,  as  well  as  the  pasture.  The  tillage  collop  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  supporting  one  family  by  its  produce. — Knight's  Erbis, 
p.  46.  **  A  sum/*  says  Dean  Lyons,  in  evidence  before  the  Devon  Commission, 
"  is  a  grazing  for  one  cow,  which  they  call  in  that  country  a  collop." 

f  For  an  account  of  the  run-ridge  or  rundale  occupation  of  land  in  this  district, 
see  «  North  British  Review,"  vol.  vi.  p.  622. 

t  Since  this  was  written,  the  purpose  attributed  to  the  London  Corporation  is 
said  to  have  been  abandoned. 
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ture  of  cotton  may  give  employment  to  thousands.  The  marble 
of  the  district  is  of  exceeding  beauty.  While  we  write,  we 
have  chanced  to  open  a  Dublin  paper,  which  says,  that  "  the 
beauties  of  the  western  marbles  selected  by  Sir  Eobert  Kane 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Hall  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Indus- 
try, may  well  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  We 
would  recommend  those  who  wish  to  become  conversant  with 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  spend  an  hour  in  this  museum. 
The  ores  of  copper  and  lead,  if  properly  taken  in  hand,  might 
supply  wealth  to  thousands — the  corals  and  other  manures, 
which,  if  properly  made  use  of,  would  give  fertility  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  west — the  specimens  of  produce  which,  contrasted 
with  those  obtained  in  more  favoured  districts,  give  proof  of 
what  may  hereafter  be  done — the  minerals,  marbles,  and  valu- 
able building  materials  of  all  kinds,  afford  the  most  useful  and 
practical  information  to  all  who  would  look  to  the  west  as  a  field 
of  future  enterprise.*" 

It  would  be  indeed  happy  if  the  thraldom  in  which  Ireland 
has  been  held  down  could  be  broken — we  look  forward,  not 
without  hope,  but  still  with  great  misgiving.  It  seems  to  us  im- 
possible, with  the  existing  Poor-Law,  that  anything  can  be  done. 
While  out-door  relief  continues,  all  that  has  the  name  of  pro- 
perty must  be  absorbed.  The  return  which  the  capitalist  ex- 
pects, and  which,  with  whatever  generosity  his  undertakings 
may  be  commenced,  must  be  made,  or  the  undertakings  be  dis- 
continued, is  rendered,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  precarious  by  the 
continued  drain  of  increasing  pauperism.  Something  wUl  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  rate-payer,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  Unions,  and  diminishing  the  size  of  electoral  divisions.  Still, 
until  out-door  relief  is  altogether  abandoned,  nothing  is  done. 
How  prophetic  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Senior,  in  a  report 
drawn  up  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law: — 
"  We  are  proposing  to  gradually  abolish  out-door  relief  even  in 
England,  where  the  standard  of  subsistence  is  high,  the  sources 
of  employment  are  abundant,  and  the  whole  population  is  trained 
to  local  administration.  To  introduce  it  into  Ireland  would  be 
to  inflict  on  the  country  a  greater  injury  than  any  she  has  yet 
suffered  from  us.  The  disease,  which  required  two  centuries 
of  gradual  increase  before  it  became  intolerable  in  England, 
would,  in  less  than  ten  years,  become  unbearable,  perhaps  irir 
curable^  in  Ireland." 
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• 

The  studies  of  Metaphysics  and  Medicine  have  more  in  com- 
mon, both  as  to  means  and  ends,  than  may  perhaps  at  first  sight 
appear.  John  Locke  and  Thomas  Sydenham, — the  one  the 
founder  of  our  analytical  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the  other  of  our 
practical  medicine, — were  not  only  great  personal  friends,  but 
were  of  essential  use  to  each  other  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  and  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  for  much  in  the  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding,  we  are  indebted  to  its  author's  intimacy 
with  Sydenham,  "  one  of  the  master  builders  at  this  time  in  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,"  as  Locke  calls  him,  in  company 
wnth  "  Boyle,  Huygens,  and  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton :" 
And  Sydenham,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
"  Observationes  Medicae,"  expresses  his  deep  obligation  to  Locke 
in  his  dedicatory  letter  to  their  common  friend  Dr.  Maple  toft,  in 
these  words  : — "  Nosti  praeterea,  quam  huic  mesB  metnodo  suf- 
fra£^antem  habeam,  qui  eam  intimius  per  omnia  perspexerat, 
utnque  nostrum  conjunctissimum  Dominum  Johannem  Lock ; 
quo  quidem  viro,  sive  ingenio  judicioque  acri  et  subacto,  sive 
etiam  antiquis  (hoc  est  optimis)  moribus,  vix  superiorem  quen- 
quam  inter  eos  qui  nunc  sunt  homines  repertum  iri  confide, 
paucissimos  certe  pares.''  Referring  to  this  passage,  when  notic- 
mg  the  early  training  of  this  "  ingenium  judiciumque  acre  et  sub- 
actumj^  Dugald  Stewart  says,  with  great  truth,  "No  science 
could  have  been  chosen,  more  happily  calculated  than  Medicine, 
to  prepare  such  a  mind  for  the  prosecution  of  those  speculations 
which  have  immortalized  his  name ;  the  complicated  and  fugitive, 
and  often  equivocal  phenomena  of  disease,  requiring  in  the  ob- 
server a  far  greater  proportion  of  discriminatmg  sagacity  than 
those  of  Physics,  strictly  so  called ;  resembling,  in  this  respect, 
much  more  nearly,  the  phenomena  about  which  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  and  Politics  are  conversant." 
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Hartley,  Mackintosh,  and  Brown  were  physicians ;  and  we 
know  that  medicine  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle, Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Berkeley.  We  wish  our  young 
doctors  kept  more  of  the  company  of  these  and  such  like  men, 
and  knew  a  little  more  of  the  laws  of  thought,  of  the  nature  and 
rules  of  evidence,  of  the  general  procedure  of  their  own  minds  in 
the  search  after,  the  proof  and  the  application  of,  what  is  true, 
than,  we  fear,  they  generally  do.*  They  might  do  so  without 
knowing  less  of  their  Auscultation,  Histology,  and  other  good 
things,  than  they  do,  and  with  knowing  them  to  much  better 
purpose.  We  wonder,  for  instance,  how  many  of  the  century  of 
graauates  sent  forth  from  our  University  every  year — armed 
with  microscope,  stethoscope,  uroscope,t  pleximeter,  &c.,  and 
omniscient  of  rales  and  rhonchi,  sibilous  and  sonorous ;  crepita- 
tions moist  and  dry  ;  bruits^  de  rape,  de  scie,  et  de  soujflet;  blood 
plasmata  cytoblasts  and  nucleated  cells,  and  great  in  the  in- 
finitely little — we  wonder  how  many  of  these  eager  and  ac- 
complished youths  could  "  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato,"  or  read 
with  moderate  relish  and  understanding  one  of  the  Tusculan 
Disputations,  or  who  had  ever  heard  of  "  Butler^s  Three  Sermons 
on  Human  Nature,"  "  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher,"  or  of  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  of  which  Mr. 
Hallam  says,  "  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  in 
neglecting  to  put  this  little  treatise  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  about 
the  time  that  the  reasoning  faculties  become  developed,''  and 
whose  admirable  author  we  snail  now  endeavour  to  prove  to  have 
been  much  more  one  of  themselves  than  is  generally  supposed. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  have  been  mainly  indebted 
to  the  classical,  eloquent,  and  conclusive  tract  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  entitled  "  Oxford  and  Locke ;"  to  Lord  King^s  life  of  his 
great  kinsman ;  to  Wood's  AthencB  and  Fasti  Oxonienses ;  to 
the  letters  from  Locke  to  Drs.  Mapletoft,  Molyneux,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  Boyle,  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works ;  to  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors ;  and  to  a 
very  curious  collection  of  letters  of  Locke,  Algernon  Sidney, 

*  Pinel  states,  with  great  precision,  the  necessity  there  is  for  physicians  to  make 
the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  his  body,  their  especial  study.  "  L'histoire  de  l*euten- 
dement  humain,  pourroit-elle  Stre  ignor^e  par  le  m^decin,  qui  a  non-seulement  ^ 
d^crire  les  T^nies  ou  maladies  morales,  et  d  iudiquer  toutes  leurs  nuances,  mau 
encore,  qui  a  besoin  de  porter  la  iogique  la  plus  setere  pour  eviter  de  donner  de  la 
realite  a  de  termes  abstraits  pour  procider  avec  sagesse  det  idies  simples  a  des  idies 
complexes,  et  qui  a  sans  cesse  sous  ses  yeux  des  ecrUs,  ou  le  defaut  tie  sUmtendre,  la 
seduction  de  Vesprit  de  systime,  et  Vahus  des  expressions  vagues  et  indetemtinees  ont 
amcne  de  mUliers  des  volumes  et  des  disputes  intenninables  ?'* — Methodes  d*Etudier  en 
M^decive. 

f  We  suppose  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  that  exqaitdte  nicety  predicted  by  Man- 
deville,  when  our  uroscope  will  enable  us  to  '<  diagnose"  in  the  product  of  a  Sun- 
day the  religion,  and  in  that  of  a  weekday  tlie  politics,  of  our  patient 
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the  second  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  others,  edited  and  privately 
printed  by  the  eccentric  Dr.  T.  Forster. 

Le  Clerc,  in  his  Eloge  upon  Locke  in  the  Biblioilieque  Choisie, 
(and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  biographers,) 
states,  that  when  a  student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  de- 
voted himself  with  great  earnestness  to  the  study  of  Medicine, 
but  that  he  never  practised  it  as  his  profession,  his  chief  object 
having  been  to  qualify  himself  to  act  as  his  own  physician,  on 
account  of  his  general  feebleness  of  health  and  tendency  to  con- 
sumption. To  show  the  incorrectness  of  this  statement,  we  give 
the  following  short  notice  of  his  medical  studies  and  practice ;  it 
is  necessarily  slight,  but  justifies,  we  think,  our  assertion  in  re- 
gard to  him  qua  medicus. 

Locke  was  bom  in  1632  at  Wrington,  Somersetshire,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  the  anniversary,  as  Dr.  Forster  takes  care  to 
let  us  know,  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist — eight 
years  after  Sydenham,  and  ten  before  Newton.  He  left  West- 
minster school  in  1651,  and  entered  Christ  Church,  distinguish- 
ing himself  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  medicine  and  general 
physics,  and  greatly  enamoured  of  the  brilliant  and  then  new 
philosophy  of  Descartes. 

In  connexion  with  Locke's  university  studies,  Anthony  Wood, 
in  his  autobiography,  has  the  following  curious  passage :  "  I  be- 
gan a  course  of  chemistry  under  the  noted  chemist  and  rosicru- 
cian  Peter  Sthael  of  Strasburg,  a  strict  Lutheran,  and  a  great 
hater  of  women.  The  club  consisted  of  ten,  whereof  were  Frank 
Turner,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  Benjamin  Woodroof,  now  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  John  Locke  of  the  same  house,  now  a 
noted  writer.  This  same  John  Locke  was  a  man  of  a  turbulent 
spirit,  clamorous,  and  never  contented ;  while  the  rest  of  our 
club  took  notes  from  the  mouth  of  their  master,  who  sat  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  table,  the  said  Locke  scorned  to  do  this, 
but  was  for  ever  prating  and  troublesome."  This  misogynistical 
rosicrucian  was  brought  over  to  Oxford  by  Boyle,  and  had 
among  his  pupils  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Millington.  The  fees  were  three  pounds,  one-half  paid 
in  advance. 

Locke  continued  through  life  greatly  addicted  to  medical  and 
chemical  researches.  He  kept  tne  first  regular  journal  of  the 
weather,  and  published  it  from  time  to  time  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  in  Boyle's  History  of  the  Air.  He  used  in  his 
observations  a  barometer,  a  thermometer,  and  a  hygrometer.  His 
letters  to  Boyle  are  ftill  of  experiments  and  speculations  about 
chemistry  and  medicine  ;  and  in  a  journal  kept  by  him  when  tra- 
velling in  France  is  this  remarkable  entry :  "  M.  Toinard  pro- 
duced a  large  bottle  of  muscat ;  it  was  clear  when  he  set  it  on  the 
table,  but  when  the  stopper  w^as  drawn  a  multitude  of  little  bubbles 
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arose.  It  comes  from  this,  that  the  included  air  had  liberty  to 
expand  itself; — query  y  lohetlier  this  be  air  new  generated.  Take  a 
bottle  of  fermenting  liquor,  and  tie  a  bladder  over  its  mouth,  how 
much  new  air  will  this  produce,  and  has  this  the  quality  of  com- 
mon airV^  We  need  nardly  add,  that  about  a  hundred  years 
after  this  Dr.  Black  answered  this  capital  query,  and  in  doing 
so,  transformed  the  whole  fac«  of  chemistry. 

We  now  find  that,  in  contradiction  to  the  generally  received 
account.  Wood,  who  was  an  Oxford  man,  and  living  on  the 
spot,  says,  in  his  spiteful  way,  "  Mr.  Locke,  after  having  gone 
through  the  usual  courses  preparatory  to  practice,  entered  upon 
the  physic  line,  and  got  some  business  at  Oxford."  Nothing  can 
be  more  explicit  than  this,  and  more  directly  opposed  to  Le  Clerc's 
account  of  his  friend's  early  life,  which,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  chiefly  derived  from  notes  furnished  by  the  second  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  whose  information  must  necessarily  have  been  at 
second  or  third  hand.  In  1666,  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  the 
first  Lord  Shaftesbury,  came  to  Oxford  to  drink  the  water  of 
Astrop  ;  he  was  suffering  from  an  abscess  in  his  chest,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Dr.  Thomas,  his  lord- 
ship's attendant,  happening  to  be  called  out  of  town,  sent  his 
friend  Locke,  then  practising  there,  who  examined  into  his  com- 
plaints, and  advised  the  abscess  to  be  opened;  this  was  done, 
and,  as  the  story  goes,  his  lordship's  life  was  saved.  From  this 
circumstance  took  its  origin  the  well-known  friendship  of  these 
two  famous  men.  That  their  connexion  at  first  was  chiefly  that 
of  patient  and  doctor,  is  plain  from  the  expression,  "  He,  the  Earl, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  practise  medicine  out  of  his  house,  ex- 
cept among  some  of  his  particular  friends,"  implj^ing  that  he  was 
practising  when  he  took  him.  In  1668,  Locke,  then  in  his  36th 
year,  accompanied  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Northumberland  to 
the  Continent,  as  their  physician.  The  Earl  died  on  his  journey 
to  Rome,  leaving  Locke  with  the  Countess  in  Paris.  When 
there,  he  attended  her  during  a  violent  attack  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  tic-douloureux,  a  most  interesting  account  of  which, 
and  of  the  treatment  he  adopted,  was  presented  by  the  late  Lord 
King  to  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  read  before 
them  in  1829.  We  have,  by  the  great  kindness  of  Dr.  Paris, 
the  president  of  the  College,  had  access  to  a  copy  of  this  medical 
and  literary  curiosity,  which,  besides  its  own  value  as  a  plain,  clear 
statement  of  the  case,  and  as  an  example  of  simple,  skilful  treat- 
ment, is  the  best  of  all  proofs  that  at  that  time  Locke  was  a 
regular  physician.  We  cannot  give  this  case  higher  praise,  or  in- 
dicate more  significantly  its  wonderful  superiority  to  the  cases  to 
be  found  in  medical  authors  of  the  same  date,  than  by  saying  that 
in  expression,  in  description,  in  diagnosis,  and  in  treatmenti  it 
differs  very  little  from  what  we  have  m  our  own  best  works. 
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After  the  Earl's  death,  Locke  returned  to  England,  and  seems 
to  have  lived  partly  at  Exeter  House  with  Lord  Shafltesbury,  and 
partly  at  Oxford.     It  was  in  1670,  at  the  latter  place,  that  he 
sketched  the  first  outline  of  his  immortal  Essay,  the  origin  of 
which  he  has  so  modestly  recorded  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 
Dr.  Thomas,  and  most  probably  Dr.  Sydenham,  were  among  the 
*^  five  or  six  friends  who  met  at  my  chambers,"  and  started  the 
idea  of  that  work,  "  which  has  done  more  than  any  other  single 
woit  to  rectify  prejudice,  to  undermine  established  errors,  to  dif- 
fuse a  just  mode  of  thinking,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  yet  to  contain  it  within  the  boundaries  nature  has  set  to  the 
human  faculties.     If  Bacon  first  discovered  the  rules  by  which 
knowledge  is  to  be  advanced,  Locke  has  most  contributed  by  pre- 
cept and  example  to  make  mankind  at  large  observe  them,  and 
has  thus  led  to  that  general  diffusion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous 
understanding,  which  is  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improvements, 
and  the  instrument  by  which  all  other  improvements  must  be 
accomplished." 

About  this  time  Locke  seems  to  have  been  made  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1674  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine ;  he  never  was  Doctor  of  Medicine,  though  he  gener- 
ally passed  among  his  friends  as  Dr.  Locke. 

In  1675  he  went  abroad  for  his  health,  and  apparently,  also, 
to  pursue  his  medical  studies.  He  remained  for  some  time  at 
Montpellier,  then  the  most  famous  of  the  schools  of  medicine. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Barbyrac,  to  whose 
teaching  Sydenham  is  understood  to  have  been  so  much  indebt- 
ed. When  there,  and  during  his  residence  abroad,  he  kept  a  diary, 
large  extracts  from  which  are  for  the  first  time  given  by  Lord 
King.*  The  following  account  of  the  annual  "  capping "  at 
Montpellier  is  very  amusing.  "  The  manner  of  making  a  Doctor 
of  Physic  is  this ;  1st,  a  procession  in  scarlet  robes  and  black 
caps — the  professor  took  his  seat — and  after  a  company  of  fid- 
dlers had  played  a  certain  time,  he  made  them  a  sign  to  hold, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  entertain  the  company, 
which  he  did  in  a  speecn  against  innovations — the  musicians 
then  took  their  turn.  The  Inceptor  or  candidate,  then  began 
his  speech,  wherein  I  found  little  edification,  being  chiefly  com- 
plimentary to  the  chancellor  and  professors,  who  were  present. 


*  Lord  King  refers  to  numerous  passages  in  Locke's  Diaries  exclusively  devoted 
to  medical  subjects,  which  he  has  refrained  from  publishing,  as  unlikely  to  interest 
the  general  public  ;  and  Dr.  Forster  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  has  in  his 
possession  **  some  ludicrous,  sarcastic,  and  truly  witty  letters  to  his  friend  Furley 
DO  medicine,  his  original  profession  ;"  but  whidi  letters  the  doctor  declines  giving 
to  the  public  **  in  these  days  of  absurd  refinement."  We  would  gladly  forswear 
our  refinement  to  have  a  sight  of  them ;  anything  that  Locke  considered  worth 
Um  wzvtiBg  down  about  anything  is  likely  to  be  worth  the  reading. 
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The  Doctor  then  put  on  his  head  the  cap  that  had  marched 
in  on  the  beadle's  staff,  in  sign  of  his  doctorship — put  a  ring 
upon  his  finger — girt  himself  about  the  loins  with  a  gold  chain 
— made  him  sit  down  beside  him — that  having  taken  pains  he 
might  now  take  ease,  and  kissed  and  embraced  him  in  token  of 
the  friendship  which  oitght  to  be  amongst  them." 

From  Montpellier  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  a  diligent  student 
of  anatomy  under  Dr.  Guenelon,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards 
so  intimate,  when  living  in  exile  at  Amsterdam. 

In  June  1667,  when  in  Paris,  he  wrote  the  following  jocular 
letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  Mapletoft,  then  physic  professor  at  Gre- 
sham  College.  This  letter,  which  is  not  noticed  in  any  life  of 
Locke  that  we  have  seen,  is  thus  introduced  by  Dr.  Ward : — 
"  Dr.  Mapletoft  did  not  continue  long  at  Gresham,  and  yet  longer 
than  he  seems  to  have  designed,  by  a  letter  to  him,  written  by 
the  famous  Mr.  John  Locke,  dated  from  Paris,  22d  June  1677, 
in  which  is  this  passage  :  *  If  either  absence  (which  sometimes 
increases  our  desires)  or  love  (which  we  see  every  day  produces 
strange  effects  in  the  world)  have  softened  you,  or  disposed  you 
towards  a  liking  for  any  of  our  fine  new  things,  'tis  but  saying 
so,  and  I  am  ready  to  furnish  you,  and  should  be  sorry  not  to 
be  employed ;  I  mention  love,  for  you  know  I  have  a  particular 
interest  of  my  own  in  it.  When  you  look  that  way,  nobody 
will  be  readier,  as  you  may  guess,  to  throw  an  old  shoe  after  you, 
much  for  your  own  sake,  and  a  little  for  a  friend  of  yours.  But 
were  I  to  advise,  perhaps  I  should  say  that  the  lodgings  at  Gre- 
sham College  were  a  quiet  and  comfortable  habitation.'  By 
this  passage,'^  continues  Ward,  "  it  seems  probable  that  Dr. 
Mapletoft  had  then  some  views  to  marriage,  and  that  Mr.  Locke 
was  desirous,  should  it  so  fall  out,  to  succeed  him.  But  neither 
of  these  events  happened  at  the  time,  for  the  Doctor  held  his 
professorship  till  the  10th  October  1679,  and  in  November  fol- 
lowing, married  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Lucy  Knightley 
of  Hackney,  a  Hamburg  merchant."  And  we  know  that  on 
the  10th  of  May  that  same  year,  Locke  was  sent  for  from  Paris 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  his  Lordship  was  made  President 
of  Sir  William  Temple's  Council,  half  a  year  after  which  they 
were  both  exiles  in  Holland.  As  we  have  already  said,  there  is 
something  very  characteristic  in  this  jocular,  pawky,  affectionate 
letter. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  from  this,  that  so  late  as  1677,  when 
he  was  45  years  of  age,  Locke  was  able  and  willing  to  undertake 
the  formal  teaching  of  medicine. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  how  much  mankind  would  have 
at  once  lost  and  gained — how  much  the  philosophy  of  mind  would 
have  been  hindered,  and  how  much  that  of  medicine  would  have 
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been  advanced,  had  John  Locke's  langs  been  as  sound  as  his  un- 
derstanding, and  had  he  "  stuck  to  the  physic  line,"  or  had  his 
friend  Dr.  Mapletoft  "  looked  that  way"  a  little  earlier,  and 
made  Rebecca  Knightley  his  wife  two  years  sooner,  or  had  Lord 
Shaftesbury  missed  the  royal  reconcilement  and  his  half  year's 
presidency. 

Medicine  would  assuredly  have  gained  something  it  still  lacks, 
and  now  perhaps  more  than  ever,  had  that  "  friend  of  yours," 
having  thrown  the  old  shoe  with  due  solemnity  and  precision  at 
the  heads  of  the  happy  couple,  much  for  their  sakes  and  a  little 
for  his  own,  settled  down  in  that  quiet,  comfortable,  baccalau- 
rean  habitation,  over  against  the  entrance  into  Bishopsgate  Street, 
and  had  thenceforward,  in  the  prime  of  life,  directed  the  full 
vigour  of  that  singularly  enlightened,  sound,  humane,  and  prac- 
tical understanding,  to  the  exposition,  of  what  Lord  Grenville  so 
justly  calls,  "  the  large  and  difficult"  subject  of  medicine.  What 
an  amount  of  gain  to  rational  and  eflFective  medicine — what  de- 
molition of  venerable  and  mischievous  error — what  exposition 
of  immediately  useful  truth — what  an  example  for  all  future 
labourers  in  that  vast  and  perilous  field,  of  the  best  method  of 
attaining  the  best  ends,  might  not  have  been  expected  from  him 
of  whom  it  was  truly  said  that  "  he  knew  something  of  every 
thin^  that  could  be  useful  to  mankind  1"  It  is  no  wonder  then, 
that  looking  from  the  side  of  medicine,  we  grudge  the  loss  of  the 
Locke  "  Physic  Lectures,"  and  wish  that  we  might,  without 
fable,  imagine  ourselves  in  that  quaint  steep-roofed  quadrangle, 
with  its  fifteen  trees  and  its  diagonal  walks  across  the  green 
Court ;  and  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  morning  sun  'was  falling 
on  the  long  legs  and  antennae  of  the  gilded  grasshoppers,  and  the 
mighty  hum  of  awakening  London  was  beginning  to  rise, 
might  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  philosopher  stepping  briskly 
through  the  gate  into  his  lecture-room — his  handsome,  serious 
face,  set  "  in  his  hood,  according  to  his  degree  in  the  university, 
as  was  thought  meet  for  more  order  and  comeliness  sake,"  and 
there,  twice  every  week  in  the  term,  deliver  the  "  solemn  Physic 
Lecture,"  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  dutiful  accordance  with  the 
"  agreement  tripartite,  between  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  London — the  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery 
of  mercers,  and  the  lecturers  in  Gresham  House ;''  and  again, 
six  hours  later,  read  the  same  "  solemn  lecture''  we  would 
fancy  with  more  relish  and  spirit  in  the  "  English  tongue," 
"  forasmuch,"  so  good  Sir  Thomas'  will  goes,  "  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  auditoiT  is  like  to  be  of  such  citizens  and  others  as  have 
small  knowledge,  or  none  at  all,  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  for  that 
every  man,  for  his  health's  sake,  will  desire  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  physic." 
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We  have  good  evidence,  from  the  general  bent  and  spirit 
of  Locke's  mind,  and  from  some  occasional  passages  in  his 
letters,  especially  those  to  Dr.  Molyneux,  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  condition  of  medicine  at  that  time,  and  of  the 
only  way  by  which  it  could  be  improved.  Writing  to  Dr. 
Molyneux,  he  says,  "  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  concerning 
general  theories — the  curse  of  the  time  and  destructive  not  less 
of  life  than  of  science — they  are  for  the  most  part  but  a  sort 
of  waking  dream,  with  which,  when  men  have  warmed  their 
heads,  they  pass  into  unquestionable  truths,  lliia  is  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end,  men  laying  the  foundation  in  their  own  fancies, 
and  then  suiting  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  and  the  cure  of 
them,  to  these  fancies.  I  wonder,  after  the  pattern  Dr.  Syden- 
ham has  set  of  a  better  way,  men  should  return  again  to  this 
romance  way  of  physic.  But  I  see  it  is  more  easy  and  more 
natural  for  men  to  build  castles  in  the  air  of  their  own  tlian  to 
survey  well  those  that  are  on  the  ground.  Nicely  to  obserre  the 
history  of  diseases  in  all  their  changes  and  circumstances  is  a  work 
of  time,  accuratenessj  attention^  and  judgment,*  and  wherein  if  men, 
through  prepossession  or  oscitancy,  mistake,  they  may  be  con- 
vinced of  their  error  by  unerring  nature  and  matter  of  fact. 
What  we  know  of  the  works  of  nature,  especially  in  the  consti- 
tution of  health  and  the  operations  of  our  own  bodies,  is  only  by 
the  sensible  effects,  but  not  by  any  certainty  we  can  have^  of  the 
tools  she  uses^  or  the  ways  she  works  byJ^ 

But  we  must  draw  this  notice  of  Locke  in  the  character  of 
Doctor  to  a  close.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1697, 
there  is  an^account  by  him  of  an  odd  case  of  hpyertrophied  nails, 
which  he  had  seen  at  La  Charity  when  in  Paris,  and  he  gives 
pictures  of  the  hornlike  excrescences,  one  of  them  upwards  of 
four  inches  long.  The  second  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was 
Locke's  pupil,  and  for  whom  he  chose  his  wife,  in  a  letter  to 
Furley,  who  seems  to  have  been  suffering  from  a  relapse  of  in- 
termittent fever,  explains,  with  great  distinctness  and  good  sense, 
"  Dr.  Lockers  method^'  of  treating  this  disease  with  the  Peruvian 
bark  ;  adding,  "  I  am  satisfied,  that  of  all  medicines,  if  it  be  good 


*  The  eloquent  Buffon  thus  speaks  of  the  gift  of  observation  :.^*<  II  y  a  une  espece 
de  force  de  g^nie,et  de  courage  d'esprit,  k  pouvoir  envisager  sans  s'^tonner,  la  Nature 
dans  la  multitude  innombrable  de  ses  productions,  et  &  se  croire  capable  de  les 
comprendre  et  de  les  comparer  ;  il  y  a  une  esp^ee  de  gout,  d  les  aimer,  plus 
grand  que  le  gout  qui  n'a  pour  but,  que  des  objets  particuliers,  et  Pun  pent  dire, 
que  I'amour  et  I'dtude  de  la  Nature,  suppose  dans  I'esprit  deux  qualites  qui  parois- 
sent  opposes,  les  grandes  vues  d'un  g^nie  ardent,  qui  embrasse  tout  d'un  coup- 
d'oeil,  et  les  petites  attentions  d'un  instinct  laborieux,  qui  ne  s'attache  qu'^  un  seul 
point.''  Gaubius  calls  it ''  masaUum  illud  observandi  studium  veteribus  tantopere 
excultum." 
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of  its  kind,  and  properly  given,  it  is  the  most  innocent  and 
effectual,  whatever  bugbear  the  world  makes  of  it,  especially  the 
tribe  of  inferior  physicians,  from  whom  it  cuts  off  so  much  busi- 
ness and  gain.*"  We  now  conclude  our  notices  of  Locke's  medi- 
cal history,  which,  however  imperfect,  seem  to  us  to  warrant  our 
original  assertion,  with  the  following  weighty  sentence  taken 
from  the  admirable  "  Fragment  on  Study"  given  by  Lord 
King,  and  which  was  written  when  Locke  was  at  his  studies  at 
Oxford.  It  accords  nicely  with  what  we  have  already  quoted 
from  Dugald  Stewart : — 

"  Physic,  polity,  and  prudence  are  not  capable  of  demonstration, 
but  a  man  is  principally  helped  in  them,  1,  by  the  history  of  matter 
of  fact ;  and,  2,  by  a  sagacity  of  inquiring  into  probable  causes,  and 
finding  out  an  analogy  in  their  operations  and  effects.  Whether  a 
certain  course  in  public  or  private  affairs  will  succeed  well — whether 
rhubarb  will  purge,  or  quinquina  cure  an  ague,  can  be  known  only  by 
experience."* 

Sydenham,  the  prince  of  practical  physicians,  whose  charac- 
ter is  as  beautiful  and  as  genuinely  English  as  his  name,  did  for 
his  art  what  Locke  did  for  the  philosophy  of  mind — he  made  it, 
in  the  main,  observational ;  he  made  knowledge  a  means,  not 
an  end.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  our  obligations 
as  a  nation  to  these  two  men,  in  regard  to  all  that  is  involved 
in  health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind.  They  were  among  the 
first  in  their  respective  departments  to  show  their  faith  in  the 
inductive  method,  by  their  works.  They  both  professed  to  be 
more  of  guides  than  critics,  and  were  the  interpreters  and  ser- 
vants of  Nature,  not  her  diviners  and  tormentors.  They  pointed 
out  a  way,  and  walked  in  it ;  they  taught  a  method,  and  used  it, 
rather  than  announced  a  system  or  a  discovery ;  they  collected 
and  arranged  their  visa  before  settling  their  cogitata,  a  mean- 
spirited  proceeding,  doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of  the  prevailing  dealers 
in  hypotheses,  being  in  reality  the  exact  reverse  of  their  philoso- 
phy.    How  curious,  how  humbling,  to  think  that  it  was  not  till 


♦  Dp.  Thomas  Young  puts  this  very  powerfully  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  Medical  Literature.'*  '*  There  is,  in  fact,  no  study  more  difficult  than 
that  of  physic  :  it  exceeds,  as  a  science,  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  those  who  blunder  onwards,  without  attempting  to  understand  what  they  see, 
are  often  nearly  on  a  level  with  those  who  depend  too  much  on  imperfect  general- 
izations." "  Some  departments  of  knowledge  defy  ail  attempts  to  subject  them  to 
any  didactic  method,  and  require  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  address,  a  judgment, 
or  a  taste,  which  can  only  be.  formed  by  indirect  means.  It  appears  that  physic 
is  one  of  those  departments  in  which  there  is  frequent  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
an  incommunicable  f acidly  of  judgment,  and  a  sagacity  ichich  may  be  called  tran- 
soendentalf  a$  extending  tleyoni  the  simple  combination  of  all  that  can  be  taught  by 
precept** 
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this  time,  that  men  in  search  of  truth  were  brought  to  see  that 
"  it  is  not  the  insuflSciency  or  incapacity  of  man's  mind,  but  the 
remote  standing  or  placing  thereof^  that  breedeth  mazes  and  in- 
comprehensions ;  for  as  the  sense  afar  off  is  full  of  mistaking, 
but  IS  exact  at  hand,  so  is  it  of  the  understanding,  the  remedy 
whereof  is  not  to  quicken  or  strengthen  the  organ^  but  to  go  nearer  to 
the  object^  Well  might  the  noble  author  even  now  say,  as  he 
does  in  the  context — (he  is  treating  of  medicine) — "  Medicine 
is  a  science  which  hath  been  more  professed  than  laboured,  more 
laboured  than  advanced,  the  labour  being  in  my  judgment  more 
in  a  circle  than  in  progression :  I  find  much  iteration,  but  small 
addition  ;"  and  he  was  right  in  laying  much  of  this  evil  condi- 
tion to  the  discontinuance  of  "  the  ancient  and  serious  diligence 
of  Hippocrates/'  This  serious  diligence,  this  dtcpiSeui  or  nicety 
of  observation,  by  which  the  "  divine  old  man  of  Cos"  achieved 
so  much,  was  Sydenham's  master-principle  in  practice  and  in 
speculation.  He  proclaimed  it  anew,  and  displayed  in  his  own 
case  its  certain  and  inestimable  fruits. 

It  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  neglected  departments  of  medical 
literature,  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  progress  of  medicine  as  a 
practical  art,  with  its  rules  and  instruments,  as  distinguished  from 
its  consolidation  into  a  systematic  science  with  its  doctrines  and 
laws,  and  to  make  out  how  far  these  two,  which  conjoined  form 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  have  or  have  not  harmonized  with, 
and  been  helpful  to  each  other,  at  different  periods  of  their  his- 
tories.    Mucn  might  be  done  to  make  such  an  inquiry  instruc- 
tive and  attractive,  by  marking  out  the  history  of  medicine  into 
three  or  four  great  epochs,  and  taking,  as  representative  of  each, 
some  one  distinguished  artsman  or  practitioner,  as  well  as  teacher 
or  discoverer.      We   might  have  Hippocrates  and   his   epoch, 
Sydenham  and  his,  John  Hunter,  Pinel,  and  Laennec  and  theirs. 
These  great  men,  differed  certainly  widely  enough  in  character 
and  in  circumstances,  but  all  agreed  in  this,  their  possessing  in 
large  measure,  and  of  rare  quality,  that  native  sagacity,  that 
power  of  serious,  choice,  patient,  continuous,  honest  observation, 
which  is  at  once  a  gift  and  a  habit ;  that  instinct  for  seeking  and 
finding,  which  Bacon  calls  "  experientia  literata,  sagacitas  potius 
et  odoratio  qucedam  venatica,  quam  scientia  ;"  that  general  strength 
and  soundness  of  understanding,  and  that  knack  of  being  able 
to  apply  their  knowledge,  instantly  and  aright,  in  practice,  which 
must  ever  constitute  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  great  physician, 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  his  worth. 

Of  the  two  first  of  these  famous  men,  we  fear  there  survives 
in  the  profession  little  more  than  the  names ;  and  we  receive 
from  them,  and  are  made  wiser  and  better  by  inheriting  their 
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treasures  of  honest  and  exquisite  observation,  of  judicious  expe- 
rience, without,  we  fear,  knowing  or  caring  much  from  whom  it 
has  come.  "  One  man  soweth,  and  another  reapeth."  The 
young  forget  the  old,  the  children  their  fathers ;  and  we  are  all 
too  apt  to  reverse  the  saying  of  the  wise  king, — '^  I  praised  the 
dead  that  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living  that  are  yet 
alive."  As  we  are  not  sufficiently  conscious  of,  so  we  assuredly 
are  not  adequately  grateful  for  that  accumulated  volume  of 
knowledge,  that  body  of  practical  truth,  which  comes  down  as 
a  gift  to  each  one  of  us  from  six  thousand  years  of  human  endea- 
vour, and  which,  like  a  mighty  river,  is  moving  for  ever  onwards 
— widening,  deepening,  strengthening,  as  it  goes ;  for  the  right 
administration  and  use  of  whose  untold  energies  and  wealth,  we, 
to  whom  it  has  thus  far  descended,  are  responsible  to  Him  from 
whom  it  comes,  and  to  whose  feet  it  is  hastening — responsible  to 
an  extent  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  or  to  underrate.  We  should  not 
content  ourselves  with  sailing  victoriously  down  the  stream,  or 
with  considering  our  own  portion  of  it  merely ;  we  should  go  up 
the  C9untry  oftener  than  we  do,  and  see  where  the  mighty  feeders 
come  m,  and  learn  and  not  forget  their  names,  and  note  how 
much  larger,  how  much  powerfuller  the  stream  is  after  they  have 
joined  it.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  successful  medical  practitioner,  who 
is  more  occupied  with  discerning  diseases  and  curing  them,  than 
with  discoursing  about  their  essence,  and  arranging  them  into 
systems,  who  observes  and  reflects  in  order  to  act,  rather  than 
to  speak, — it  is  the  lot  of  such  men  to  be  invaluable  when 
alive,  and  to  be  forgotten  soon  after  they  are  dead,  and  this  not 
altogether  or  chiefly  from  any  special  ingratitude  or  injustice  on 
the  part  of  mankind,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Much 
that  made  such  a  man  what  the  community,  to  their  highest 
profit,  found  him  to  be,  dies  with  him.  His  inborn  gifts,  and 
much  of  what  was  most  valuable  in  his  experience,  were  neces- 
sarily incommunicable  to  others,  this  depending  much  on  his 
forgetting  the  process  by  which,  in  particular  cases,  he  made  up 
his  mind,  and  its  minute  successive  steps,  from  his  eagerness  to 
possess  and  put  in  action  the  result,  and  much  from  his  being  con- 
fident in  the  general  soundness  of  his  method,  and  caring  little 
about  formally  recording  to  himself  his  transient  mental  conditions, 
much  less  announcing  them  articulately  to  others ; — but  mainly, 
we  believe,  because  no  man  can  explain  directly  to  another  man 
how  he  does  any  one  practical  thing,  the  doing  of  which  he  him- 
self has  accomplished,  not  at  once,  or  by  imitation,  or  by  teach- 
ing, but  by  repeated  personal  trials,  by  missing  much  before  ulti- 
mately hitting.  You  may  be  able  to  expound  excellently  to 
your  son  the  doctrine  of  projectiles,  or  read  him  a  course  of  lec- 
tures upon  the  principles  of  horsemanship,  but  you  cannot  make 
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over  to  him  your  own  knack  as  a  dead-shot,  or  make  him  keep 
his  seat  over  a  rasping  fence.  He  must  win  these  for  himself  as 
you  have  done  before  him.  Thus  it  is  that  much  of  the  best  of 
a  man  like  Sydenham,  dies  with  him. 

It  is  very  diflPerent  with  them  who  frequent  the  field  of  scien- 
tific discovery.  Here  matters  are  reversed.  No  man,  for  instance, 
in  teaching  anatomy  or  physiology,  as  he  comes  to  enounce  each 
new  subordinate  discovery,  can  fail  to  unfold  and  to  enhance  the 
ever-increasing  renown,  of  that  keen  black^-vic^d  little  man,  with 
his  piercing  eye,  "  small  and  dark,  and  so  full  of  spirit ;"  his  com- 
pact broad  forehead,  his  self-contained  peremptory  air,  his  dagger 
at  his  side,  and  his  fingers  playing  with  its  hilt,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  little  book,  "  De  motu  cordis  et  sanguinis  circulationer  This 
primary,  capital  discovery,  which  no  succeeding  one  can  ever  su- 
persede or  obscure,  he  could  leave  consummate  to  mankind ;  but 
he  could  not  so  leave  the  secret  of  his  making  it ;  he  could  not 
transmit  that  combination  of  original  genius,  invention,  exact- 
ness, perseverance,  and  judgment,  which  enabled  him,  and  can 
alone  enable  any  man  to  make  any  such  permanent  addition  to 
the  amount  of  scientific  truth.  But  what  fitted  Harvey  for'what 
he  achieved,  greatly  unfitted  him  for  such  excellence  in  practice 
as  Sydenham  attained.  He  belonged  to  the  science  more  than 
to  the  art.  His  friend  Aubrey  says  of  him,  that  "  though  all  his 
profession  would  allow  him  to  be  an  excellent  anatomist,  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  who  admired  his  therapeutic  way."  A  mind 
of  his  substance  and  mettle,  speculative  and  arbitrary,  passing 
rapidly  and  passionately  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
multitude  to  unity,  with,  moreover,  a  fiery  temper  and  an  extem- 
poraneous dagger  as  its  sting,  was  not  likely  to  take  kindly  to  the 
details  of  practice,  or  make  a  very  useful  or  desirable  family 
doctor.  Sydenham  again,  though  his  works  everywhere  mani- 
fest that  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  capacity  and  keen  relish 
for  abstract  truth,  moved  habitually  and  by  preference  in  the 
lower,  but  at  the  time  the  usefuller  sphere  of  everyday  practice, 
speculating  chiefly  in  order  to  act,  reducing  his  generalizations 
back  to  particulars,  so  as  to  answer  some  immediate  instance, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  signallest  success  of  "  his  therapeutic 
way."  We  have  had  in  our  own  day  two  similar  examples  of 
the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of  art ;  the  one  Sir  Charles 
Bell — like  Harvey,  the  explorer,  the  discoverer,  the  man  of  genius 
and  science,  of  principles  and  laws,  having  the  royal  gifts  of  in- 
vention and  eloquence,  was  not  equally  endowed  with  those 
homelier,  but  in  their  degree  not  less  rare  qualities,  which 
made  Dr.  Abercrombie,  our  Scottish  Sydenham,  what  he  was, 
as  a  master  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  The  one 
pursued  his  profession  as  a  science,  to  be  taught,  to  be  transmit- 
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ted  in  its  entireness — the  other  as  an  art  to  be  applied.  The 
one  was,  in  the  old  phrase,  luciferous — the  other  frugiferous. 

One  great  object  we  have  in  now  bringing  forward  the  works 
and  character  of  Sydenham,  is  to  enforce  the  primary  necessity, 
especially  in  our  day,  of  attending  to  medicine  as  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, not  less  than  as  the  science  of  diseases  and  drugs.  We 
want  at  present  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  second.  Our  age 
is  becoming  every  day  more  purely  scientific,  and  is  occupied 
far  more  with  arranging  subjects  and  giving  names,  and  remem- 
bering them,  than  with  understanding  and  managing  objects. 
There  is  often  more  knowledge  of  words  than  of  things. 

We  have  already  stated  our  notion,  that  to  the  great  body  of 
physicians  now-a-days,  Sydenham  is  little  more  than  a  name,  and 
that  his  works,  still  more  than  those  of  his  companion  Locke,  are 
more  spoken  of  than  read.  This  is  owing  to  several  causes ;  partly 
to  their  being  buried  in  Latin,  which  men  seem  now  ashamed  to 
know ;  partly  to  much  in  them  being  now  scientifically  obsolete 
and  useless ;  partly  from  their  practical  value  being  impaired  by 
our  ignorance  of  his  formulas  of  cure ;  and  greatly  also,  we  fear, 
from  what  Baglivi  calls  "  an  inept  derision  and  neglect  of  the 
ancients,"  which  is  more  prevalent  than  creditable.  We  in- 
clude ourselves  among  these ;  for  until  we  got  Dr.  GreenhilPs 
edition,  we  had  never  read  seriously  and  thoroughly  these  admir- 
able tracts,  which  were  all  of  an  occasional  character,  and  were 
forced  from  their  author  by  the  importunity  of  friends,  or  the 
envious  calumny  of  enemies,  often  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his 
friends. 

We  had,  when  at  college,  picked  up  like  our  neighbours  the 
current  commonplaces  about  Sydenham ;  such  as  that  he  went 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Prince  of  English  physicians."  That 
Boerhaave  (of  whom  by  the  way  we  knew  quite  as  little,  unless 
it  were  a  certain  awful  acquaintance  with  a  certain  squab  and 

f  olden  visage,  which  grimly  regarded  us  from  above  a  druggist's 
oor,  as  we  hurried  along  the  bridges  to  the  University)  was 
wont  to  take  his  hat  ofi^,  whenever  he  mentioned  his  name,  and 
to  call  him  "  Angliae  lumen,  Artis  Phcebum  veram  Hippocra- 
tici  viri  speciera :"  that  his  life  was  written  by  Samuel  John- 
son in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  was  one  of  his  earliest 
and  worst  paid  performances :  that  he  was  a  Whig,  and  went 
out  into  the  field  as  a  Parliament  man.  Moreover,  that  when 
asked  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  what  he  would  advise  him 
for  medical  reading,  he  replied,  "  read  Don  Quixote^  Sir^^ — an 
answer  as  full  of  sense  as  wit,  and  the  fitness  and  wisdom  of 
which  it  would  bo  not  less  pleasant  than  profitable  to  unfold 
at  length.  .  We  had  been  told  also,  in  a  very  general  way  by 
our  teachers,  that  Sydenham  had  done  some  things  for  his 
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proFession)  which,  considering  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived, 
were  higlily  to  his  credit :  tnat  his  name  WAs  well  connected 
with  the  history  and  management  of  the  small-pox ;  the  nature  of 
epidemics,  dropsies^  &Cij  and  that  he  had  recorded  his  own  suffer- 
ings from  the  gout  in  a  very  clever  and  entertaining  way.  All  this 
was  true,  but  by  no  meanis  the  whole  truth.  Not  oilly  are  his 
observations  invaluable  to  any  otte  engaged  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  medicine  as  a  practical  art,  and  as  an  applied  science ;  in 
marking  in  what  respects  it  is  changed,  and  in  what  unchanged; 
in  how  much  it  is  better  now  than  then,  and  in  what  little  it  is 
not  so  good*  In  addition  to  all  this,  they  are  full  of  excellent 
tules  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases ;  and  we  can 
trace  to  him  as  their  origin,  many  of  bur  most  common  and 
valuable  therapeutic  doctrines.  And  they  everywhere  raatiifest 
how  thoroughly  he  practised  what  he  taught,  how  honestly  he 
used  his  own  "  method,'*  that  of  continued^  close,  serious  ob- 
servation. But  we  confess  after  all,  our  chief  delight  is  from 
the  discovery  he  makes  in  his  works  of  his  personal  character — 
the  exemplar  he  furnishes  in  himself  of  the  four  qualities  Hippo- 
crates says  are  indispensable  in  every  good  physician — learning, 
sagacity,  humanityj  probity*  This  personality  gives  a  constant 
charm  to  everything  he  writei*--the  warmth  of  his  humane, 
practical  nature  is  felt  throughout. 

Above  all,  we  meet  with  a  habitual  reference  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  supreme  end  of  every  Inan's  thoughts  and  energies — 
the  two  maiti  issues  of  all  his  endeavours,  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  men.     Human  life  was  to  him  a  sacred,  a  divine,  as 
well  as  a  curious  thing,  and  he  feeems  to  have  posi^essed  through 
life,  in  rare  acuteness,  that  sense  of  the  value  of  what  was  at 
issue,  of  the  perilous  material  he  had  td  work  in,  and  that  gentle- 
ness and  compassion  for  his  suffering  fellow-men,  without  which 
no  man,  be  his  intellect  ever  so  transcendent,  his  learning  ever 
so  vast,  his  industry  ever  so  accurate  and  inappeasable,  need 
hope  to  be  a  great  physician,  much  less  a  virtuous  and  honest 
man.     This  characteristic  Is  very  striking*     In  the  niidst  of  the 
most  minute  details,  and  the  most  purely  professional  statements, 
he  bursts  out  into  some  abrupt  acknowledgment  of  "  The  Su- 
preme Judge,"  "  The  true  Archiatcr  and  Archeus."     We  may 
give  one  among  many  such  instances.     He  closes  his  observa- 
tions on  "  the  Epidemic  Cough  and  Pleurisy  teripneumony  of 
1675,"  with  this  sudden  allusion  to  the  Supreme  Being:  "  Qui 
post  sequentnr  morbi,   solus  notit.  Qui   novit  omnia."     And 
again,  fefler  giving  his  Receipt  for  the  preparation  of  his  laudanum 
liquidnm,  so  much  of  Spanish  wine,  of  opium,  of  saffron,  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  he  adds,  '^  Profecio  uon  hie  mihi  tempero, 
quin  gratnlabundtM  animadvertam,  dsvm  omaipotentem  irm^ 
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royv  AcoTTjpa  iaoyv  non  aliud  remedium,  quod  vel  pluribus  malis 
debellandis  par  sit,  vel  eadem  efficacius  extirpet,  liurnano  generi 
in  miseriarum  solatium  concessisse,  quam  opiata.'*' 

If  we  may  adapt  the  simple  but  sublime  saying  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Sydenham,  though  diligent  beyond  most  otlier  "  chil- 
dren'' in  gathering  his  pebbles  and  shells  on  the  shore  of  the 
great  deep,  and  in  winning  for  mankind  some  things  of  worth 
from  the  vast  and  formless  infinite,  was  not  unconscious  of  the 
mighty  presence  beside  which  he  was  at  work ;  he  was  not  deaf 
to  the  strong  music  of  that  illimitable  sea.  He  recognised  in 
the  midst  of  the  known,  the  greater,  the  infinite,  the  divine 
iinkiiown ;  behind  everything  certain  and  distinct,  he  beheld 
something  shadowy  and  unsearchable,  past  all  finding  out ;  and 
he  did  not,  as  many  men  of  his  class  have  too  often  done, 
and  do,  rest  in  the  mere  contemplation  and  recognition  of  the 
Tt  deiov.  This  was  to  him  but  the  shadow  of  the  supreme  sub- 
stance, o  ^€09.  How  unlike  to  this  fervour,  this  reverence  and 
godly  fear,  is  the  hard,  cool,  nonchalant  style  of  many  of  our 
modern  men  of  science,  each  of  whom  is  so  intent  on  his  own 
little  pebble,  so  bent  upon  finding  in  it  something  no  one  else 
ever  found,  so  self-involved  and  self-sufficient,  that  his  eyes  and 
his  ears  are  alike  shut  to  the  splendours  and  the  voices  of  the 
liberal  sea,  out  of  whose  multitudinous  abyss  it  has  been  flung, 
and 

"  Which  doth  with  its  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder— everlastingly." 

This  habit  of  Sydenham's  mind  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  first 
sentence  of  his  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Medical  Obser- 
vations : 

"  Qui  modicinae  dat  operam,  hoec  secum  ut  sajpe  perpendat  oportet : 
Primo,  se  de  aegrorum  vitd  ipsius  curae  commissa,  rationem  aliquando 
Supremo  Judici  redditurum.  Deinde  quicquid  artis  aut  scientiae, 
Divino  beneficio  consecutus  est,  imprimis,  ad  Summi  Numinis  laudem, 
atquehumani  generis  salutem,  esse  dirigendum :  indignum  autem  esse, 
ut  ccelestia  ilia  dona,  vel  avaritiae,  vel  ambitus  officio  inserviant 
Porro,  se,  nonignobilisalicujus  aut  contemnendl  animalis,  curam  sus- 
cepisse ;  ut  enim,  humani  generis  pretium  agnoscas,  Unigenitus 
Dei  Filius,  homo  factus  est  adeoque  naturam  assumptam  sua  digna- 
tione  nobilitavit.  Denique,  nee  se  communi  sorte,  exemptum  esse,  sed 
iisdem  legibus  mortalitatis,  iisdem  casibus  et  aerumnis,  obnoxium  atque 
expositum,  quibus  alii  quilibet ;  quo  diligentius  et  quidem  teneriori  cum 
alTectu,  ipse  plane  o/MotoTa^tig  asgrotantibus  opem  ferre  conetur." 

The  following  are  some  quotations,  taken  at  random,  from  his 
various  treatises  and  letters,  in  which  we  may  see  what  he  him- 
self was  as  a  practitioner,  and  what  were  his  views  as  to  the  only 
way  in  which  Medicine,  as  an  art,  could  be  advanced. 
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In  his  Epistle  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  prefixed  to  the  "  Observa- 
tiones  Medicse,"  his  first  publication,  when  he  was  42  years  of 
age,  he  gives  his  friend  a  long  and  entertaining  account  of  his 
early  professional  life,  and  thus  proceeds — 

"  Ilaving  returned  to  London,  I  began  the  practice  of  Medicine, 
which  when  I  studied  curiously  with  most  intent  eye  {intento  admoduni 
oculo)  and  utmost  diligence,  I  came  to  this  conviction,  which  to  this 
day  increases  in  strength,  that  our  art  is  not  to  be  better  learned  than 
by  its  exercise  and  use;  and  that  it  is  likely  in  every  case  to  prove 
true,  that  those  who  have  directed  their  eyes  and  their  mind,  the  most 
accurately  and  diligently,  to  the  natural  phenomena  of  diseases,  will 
excel  in  eliciting  and  applying  the  true  indications  of  cure.  With 
this  thread  as  my  guide,  I  first  applied  my  mind  to  a  closer  observa- 
tion of  fevers,  and  after  no  small  amount  of  irksome  waiting,  and  per- 
plexing mental  agitations,  which  I  had  to  endure  for  several  years, 
I  at  last  fell  upon  a  method  by  which,  as  I  thought,  they  might  be 
cured,  which  method  I  some  time  ago  made  public,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  my  friends.** 

He  then  refers  to  the  persecution  and  calumnies  he  had  been 
exposed  to  from  the  profession,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  pesti- 
lent fellow,  and  a  setter  forth  of  strange  doctrines ;  and  adopts  the 
noble  saying  of  Titus  Tacitus  in  reply  to  Metellus, — 

"  It  is  easy  to  speak  against  me  when  I  make  no  reply ;  you  have 
learned  to  speak  evil,  I,  my  conscience  bearing  me  witness,  have 
learned  to  despise  evil-speaking ;  you  are  master  of  your  tongue,  and 
can  make  it  utter  what  you  list,  I  am  master  of  my  ears>  and  can 
make  them  hear  without  being  ofiended." 

And,  after  making  the  reference  we  have  already  mentioned, 
to  his  method  having  had  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  Locke, 
he  thus  concludes  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  success  of  his  newly 
discovered  way, — 

•  "  As  concerns  the  future,  I  cast  the  die,  not  over-careful  how  it 
may  fall,  for,  since  I  am  now  no  longer  young,  and  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty,  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  remainder  of 
my  journey,  (tantum  mihi  est  viatici,  quantum  restat  viae,)  I  will  do 
my  best  to  attain,  without  trouble  to  myself  or  others,  that  measure  of 
happiness  so  beautifully  depicted  by  Politian : — 

'  Felix  ille  animi,  divisque  simillimus  ipsis. 
Quern  non  mendaci  resplendens  gloria  fuco 
Sollicitat,  non  fastosi  mala  gaudia  luxus. 
Sed  tacitos  sinit  ire  dies,  et  paupei'e  cultu 
Exigit  innocucB  tranquilla  silentia  vitcB,* " 

We  shall  now  give  more  fully  his  peculiar  views,  and  in  order 
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to  render  him  due  honour  for  originating  and  acting  upon  them, 
we  must  remember  in  the  midst  of  what  a  mass  of  errors  and 
prejudices,  of  theories  actively  mischievous,  he  was  placed,  at 
a  time  when  the  mania  of  hypothesis  was  at  its  height,  and 
when  the  practical  part  of  his  art  was  overrun  and  stultified 
by  vile  and  silly  nostrums.  We  must  have  all  this  in  our  mind, 
or  we  shall  fail  in  estimating  the  amount  of  independent  thought, 
of  courage  and  uprightness,  and  of  all  that  deserves  to  be  called 
virtue  and  magnanimity,  which  was  involved  in  his  thinking  and 
writing  and  acting  as  he  did. 

"  The  improvement  of  physic,  in  my  opinion,  depends,  \st,  Upon 
collecting  as  genuine  and  natural  a  description  or  history  of  diseases 
as  can  be  procured ;  and,  2</,  Upon  laying  down  a  fixed  and  com- 
plete method  of  cure.  With  regard  to  the  history  of  diseases,  who- 
ever considers  the  undertaking  deliberately  will  perceive  that  a  few 
such  particulars  must  be  attended  to :  Ist^  All  diseases  should  be  de- 
scribed as  objects  of  natural  history,  with  the  same  exactness  as  is 
done  by  botanists,  for  there  are  many  diseases  that  come  under  the 
same  genus  and  bear  the  same  name,  that  being  specifically  different, 
require  a  different  treatment.  The  word  carduicsy  or  thistle,  is  applied 
to  several  herbs,  and  yet  a  botanist  would  be  inaccurate  and  imperfect 
who  would  content  himself  with  a  generic  description.  Furthermore, 
when  this  distribution  of  distempers  into  genera  has  been  attempted 
it  has  been  to  fit  into  some  hypothesis,  and  hence  this  distribution  is 
made  to  suit  the  bent  of  the  author  rather  than  the  real  nature  of  the 
disorder.  How  much  this  has  obstructed  the  improvement  of  physic 
any  man  may  know.  In  writing,  therefore,  such  a  natural  history  of 
diseases,  every  merely  philosophical  hypothesis  should  be  set  aside, 
and  the  manifest  and  natural  phenomena,  however  minute,  should  be 
noted  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The  usefulness  of  this  procedure 
cannot  be  easily  overrated,  as  compared  with  the  subtle  inquiries  and 
trifling  notions  of  modern  writers  ;  tor  can  there  be  a  shorter,  or  indeed 
any  other  way,  of  coming  at  the  morbific  causes,  or  of  discovering  the 
curative  indications,  than  by  a  certain  perception  of  the  peculiar  symp- 
toms? By  these  steps  and  helps  it  was  that  the  father  of  physic,  the  great 
Hippocrates,  came  to  excel.  His  theory^  ©fwg/a,  being  no  more  than 
an  exact  description  or  view  of  Nature.  He  found  that  Nature  alone 
often  terminates  diseases,  and  works  a  cure  with  a  few  simple  medi- 
cines, and  oflen  enough  with  no  medicines  at  all.  If  only  one  person 
in  every  age  had  accurately  described,  and  consistently  cured,  but  a 
single  disease,  and  made  known  his  secret,  physic  would  not  be  where 
it  now  is;  but  we  have  long  since  forsook  the  ancient  method  of  cure, 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  conjunct  causes,  insomuch  that  the  art, 
as  at  this  day  practised,  is  rather  the  art  of  talking  about  diseases 
than  of  curing  them.  I  make  this  digression  in  order  to  assert,  that  the 
discovering  and  assigning  of  remote  causes,  which  now-a-days  so  much 
engrosses  the  minds  and  feeds  the  vanity  of  curious  inquirers,  is  an 
impossible  attempt,  and  that  only  immediate  and  conjunct  causes  fall 
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within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge."  Or  as  he  elsewhere  pithily 
states  it : — "  Cognitio  nostra,  in  rcrum  cortjce,  ononis  ferme  versa tur, 
ac  ad  70  on  sive  quod  res  hoc  modo  se  habeat,  fere  tantum  assurgi^ ; 
70  dio7i,  sive  rerum  causas,  nullatenus  attingit." 

His  friend  Locke  could  not  have  stated  the  case  more  clearly 
or  sensibly.  It  is  this  doctrine  of  "  conjunct  causes,"  this  neces- 
sity for  watching  the  action  of  compound  and  often  opposing 
forces,  and  the  having  to  do  all  this  not  in  a  machine,  of  which  if 
you  have  seen  one  you  have  seen  all,  but  where  each  organism 
has  often  as  much  that  is  different  from  as  common  with  all 
others ;  it  is  this  which  takes  medicine  out  of  the  category  of 
exact  sciences,  and  puts  it  into  that  which  includes  politics, 
ethics,  navigation,  and  practical  engineering,  in  all  of  which, 
though  there  are  principles,  and  those  principles  quite  within  the 
scope  of  human  reason,  yet  the  application  of  these  principles 
must,  in  the  main,  be  left  to  each  man's  skill,  presence  of  mmd, 
and  judgment,  as  to  the  case  in  hand. 

It  is  in  medicine  as  in  the  piloting  of  a  ship — rules  may  be  laid 
down,  principles  expounded,  charts  exhibited ;  but  when  a  man 
has  made  himself  master  of  all  these,  he  will  often  find  his  ship 
among  breakers  and  quicksands,  and  must  at  last  have  recourse 
to  his  own  craft  and  courage.  Gaubius,  in  his  admirable  chap- 
ter, "  De  disciplina  Medicij^  thus  speaks  of  the  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  medicine  as  distinguished  from  the  absolute  certainty 
of  the  exact  sciences,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  very  just  idea 
of  the  infinite  (as  far  as  concerns  our  limited  powers  of  sense  and 
judgment)  multiplicity  of  the  phenomena  of  disease: — "  Nee  vero 
sufiicit  medicum  communia  modo  intueri ;  oportet  et  cuivis  hornini 
propria^  qua)  quidem  diversitas  tam  immensa  occurrit  ut  nulla 
observationum  vi  exhauriri  possit.  Sola  denique  contemplatione 
non  licet  acquiescere,  inque  obscuris  rebus  suspendere  judicium, 
donee  lux  aiiulgeat.  Actionem  exigit  officiurn,  Captanda  hinc 
agendi  occasioy  quce  swpe  prceceps,  per  conjecturam  cogit  deter- 
minare,  quod  per  scientiam  sat  cito  nequit.  Audiant  hsBC  obtrec- 
tatores,  et  cum  didicerint  scientias  puras,  ab  iis  quas  applicatas 
vocant,  contemplativas  a  practicisy  distinguere,  videant  quo  jure 
inedicinam  prse  aliis,  ut  omnis  certi  expertem,  infament."  It 
w'ould  not  be  easy  to  put  more  important  truth  into  clearer  ex- 
pression. Conjecture,  in  its  good  sense,  as  meaning  the  throw- 
mg  together  of  a  number  of  the  elements  of  judgment,  and  taking 
what  upon  the  whole  is  the  most  likely,  and  acting  accordingly, 
has,  and  will  ever  have,  a  main  part  to  play  in  any  art  that  con- 
cerns human  nature,  in  its  entireness  and  in  action.  When  in 
obscure  and  dangerous  places,  we  must  not  contemplate,  we 
must  act,  it  may  be  precipitately.  This  is  what  makes  medicine 
so  much  more  of  an  art  tnan  a  science,  and  dependent  so  much 
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more  tipon  the  a^^t  than  upon  his  instractions ;  i^nd  this  it  is 
that  makes  us  so  earnest  in  our  cautions  against  the  supposition 
that  any  amount  of  scientific  truth,  the  most  accurate  and  exten- 
sive, can  in"  medicine  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  recipient  of 
all  this  knowledge  having,  as  Richard  Baxter  says,  by  nature  "  a 
special  sagacity, — a  naturally  searching  and  conjecturing  turn  of 
mind."  Moreover,  this  faculty  must  be  disciplined  and  exercised 
in  its  proper  function,  by  being  not  a  bearer  only,  but  also  a 
doer,  an  apprentice  as  well  as  a  student,  and  by  being  put  under 
the  tutorage  of  a  master  who  exercises  aa  well  as  expounds  his 
craft.  This  native  gift  and  its  appropriate  object  have  been  so 
justly,  so  beautifully  described  by  Hartley  Coleridge  in  his  "  Life 
of  Fothergill,"  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  closing  our  remai'ks 
on  this  subject  by  quoting  his  words.  Do  our  readers  know  his 
"  Biographia  BorealisT'  If  they  do,  they  will  agree  with  us  in 
placing  it  among  the  pjeasantest  books  in  our  language,  just  such 
a  one  as  Plutarch,  had  h^  been  an  Englishman,  would  have 
written  : — "  There  are  certain  inward  gifts,  more  akin  to  genius 
than  to  talent,  which  make  the  physician  proisper,  and  deserve 
to  prosper ;  for  medicin©  is  not  like  practioal  geometry,  or  the 
doctrine  of  projectiles,  an  application  of  an  abstract,  demonstrable 
science,  in  which  a  certain  result  may  be  infallibly  drawn  from 
certain  data,  or  in  which  the  disturbing  forces  may  be  calculated 
with  scientific  exactness.  It  is  a  tentative  arty  to  succeed  in  which 
demands  a  quickness  of  eye,  thought,  tact,  invention,  which  are 
not  to  be  learned  by  study,  nor,  unless  by  connatural  aptitude, 
to  be  acquired  by  experience ;  and  it  is  the  ])ossession  of  this 
senaey  exercised  by  patient  observation,  and  fortified  by  a  just 
reliance  on  the  vis  medicatrixy  the  self-adjusting  tendency  of 
nature,  that  constitutes  the  true  physician  or  healer,  as  imagina- 
tion constitutes  the  poet,  and  brings  it  to  pass,  that  sometimes  an 
old  apothecary,  not  far  removed  from  an  old  woman,  and  whose 
ordinary  conversation  savours,  it  may  be,  largely  of  twaddle,  who 
can  seldom  give  a  rational  account  of  a  case  or  its  treatment, 
acquires,  and  justly,  a  reputation  for  infallibility,  while  men  of 
talent  and  erudition  are  admired  and  neglected  ;  the  truth  beingj 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  mysterious  in  whatever  is practicaV* 
But  to  return  to  our  author.  He  was  the  first  to  point  out 
what  he  called  the  varying  "  constitutions  "  of  different  years  in 
relation  to  their  respective  epidemics,  and  the  importance  of 
watching  the  type  of  each  new  epidemic  before  settling  the  means 
of  cure.  In  none  of  his  works  is  his  truly  philosophical  spirit, 
and  the  subtlety  and  clearness  of  his  understanding,  shown  more 
signally  than  in  his  successive  histories  of  the  epidemics  of  bis 
time.  Nothing  equal  to  them  has  ever  appeared  since ;  and  the 
full  importance  of  the  principles  he  was  the  first  to  lay  down  is 
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only  now  begmninff  to  be  fully  acknowledged.  His  confession 
as  to  his  entirely  failing  to  discover  what  made  one  epidemic  so 
to  differ  from  another,  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  all  succeed* 
ing  observers.    He  says, — 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  different  constitutions  of  different 
years  as  to  the  manifest  qualities  of  the  air,  yet  I  must  own  I  have 
hitherto  made  no  progress,  having  found  that  years,  perfectly  agreeing 
as  to  their  temperature  and  other  sensible  properties,  have  produced 
very  different  tribes  of  diseases,  and  vice  versa.  The  matter  seems  to 
stand  thus :  there  are  certain  constitutions  of  years  that  owe  their 
origin  neither  to  heat,  cold,  dryness,  or  moisture,  but  upon  a  certain 
seci^et  and  ineocpUcahle  alteration  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  the  air 
becomes  impregnated  with  such  kinds  of  effluvia  as  subject  the  human 
body  to  distempers  of  a  certain  specific  type." 

As  to  the  early  treatment  of  a  new  epidemic,  he  says, — "  My 
chief  care,  In  the  midst  of  so  much  darkness  and  ignorance,  is 
to  wait  a  little,  and  proceed  very  slowly,  especially  in  the  use  of 
powerful  remedies,  in  the  meantime  observing  its  nature  and 
procedure,  and  by  what  means  the  patient  was  relieved  or  in- 
jured;" and  he  concludes  by  regretting  the  imperfection  of  his 
observations,  and  hoping  that  they  will  assist  in  beginning  a  work 
that,  in  his  judgment,  will  greatly  tend  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind. Had  his  successors  followed  in  his  track  with  equal  saga- 
city and  circumspection,  our  knowledge  of  these  destructive  and 
mysterious  incursions  of  disease,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
been  greatly  larger  and  more  practical  than  it  is  now. 

Sydenham  is  well  known  to  have  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
management  of  the  small-pox,  and  to  have  introduced  a  method 
of  treatment  upon  which  no  material  improvement  has  subse- 
quently been  made.  We  owe  the  cool  regimen  to  him.  Speak- 
ing of  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  wishes  of  the  sufferer,  he 
says,  with  equal  humanity  and  good  sense — 

"  A  person  in  a  burning  fever  desires  to  drink  freely  of  some  small 
liquor ;  but  the  rules  of  art,  built  upon  some  hypothesis,  having  a  dif- 
ferent design  in  view,  thwart  the  desire,  and  instead  thereof,  order  a 
cordial.  In  the  meantime  the  patient^  not  being  suffered  to  drink 
what  he  wishes,  nauseates  all  kinds  of  food,  but  art  commands  him  to 
eat.  Another,  after  a  long  illness,  begs  hard,  it  may  be,  for  something 
odd,  or  questionable ;  here,  again,  impertinent  art  thwarts  him  and 
threatens  him  with  death.  How  much  more  excellent  the  aphorism 
of  Hippocrates — *  Such  food  as  is  most  grateful,  though  not  so  whole- 
some, is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  better,  but  distasteful.'  Nor 
will  this  appear  strange,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  all-wise  Creator 
has  formed  the  whole  with  such  exquisite  order,  that,  as  all  the  evils 
of  nature  eminently  conspire  to  complete  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
work,  so  every  being  is  endowed  with  a  divme  direction  09*  instinct,  which 
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IS  interwoveti  With  its  |Jroper  essence,  and  hence  the  safety  of  man- 
kind was  provided  for,  who,  notwithstanding  all  our  doctoring,  had 
heen  otherwise  in  a  sad  enougji  plight."  Again — "  He  would  be  no 
honest  and  successful  pilot  who  were  to  apply  himself  with  less  in- 
dustry to  avoid  rocks  and  sands,  and  bring  his  vessel  safely  home,  than 
to  search  into  the  causes  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  which, 
though  very  well  for  a  philosopher,  is  foreign  to  him  whose  business 
it  is  to  secure  the  ship.  So  neither  will  a  physician,  whose  province 
it  is  to  cure  diseases,  be  able  to  do  so,  though  he  be  a  person  of  great 
genius,  who  bestows  less  time  on  the  hidden  and  intricate  method  of 
nature,  and  adapting  his  means  thereto,  than  on  curious  and  subtle 
speculations.'* 

The  following  is  honest  enough  : — 

"  Indeed,  if  I  may  speak  my  mind  freely,  I  have  been  long  of 
opinion  that  I  act  the  part  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  physician  as 
often  as  I  refrain  entirely  from  medicines,  when,  upon  visiting  the 
patient,  I  find  him  no  worse"  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday ;  whereas, 
if  I  attempt  to  cure  the  patient  by  a  method  of  which  I  am  uncertain, 
he  mil  be  endangered  both  by  the  experiment  I  am  going  to  make  on  him 
and  by  the  disease  itself;  nor  tvill  he  so  easily  escape  two  dangers  as  one" 

"  That  practice,  and  that  alone,  will  bring  relief  to  the  sufferer, 
which  elicits  the  curative  indications  from  the  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
eases themselves,  and  confirms  them  by  experience,  by  which  means 
the  great  Hippocrates  made  himself  immortal.  And  had  the  art  of 
medicine  been  delivered  by  any  one  in  this  wise,  though  the  cure  of 
a  disease  or  two  might  come  to  be  known  to  the  common  people,  yet 
the  art  in  its  full  extent  ivould  then  have  required  men  more  prudent  and 
skilful  than  it  does  now,  nor  would  it  lose  any  of  its  credit;  for  as  there  is 
in  the  operations  of  Nature,  (on  the  observations  of  which  a  true  medical 
praam  is  founded,)  more  of  nicety  and  subtlety  than  can  be  found  in  any 
art  stqjported  on  the  most  specious  hypotheses,  so  the.  science  of  Medicine 
which  Nature  teaches  will  exceed  an  ordinary  capacity  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  that  which  mere  Philosophy  teaches/* 

There  is  much  profound  truth  in  this.  Observation,  in  its  strict 
sense,  is  not  every  man's  gift,  and  but  few  men's  actual  habit  of 
mind.  Newton  used  to  say,  that  if  in  any  one  way  he  differed 
from  other  men,  it  was  in  his  power  of  continued  attention — of 
faithful,  unbroken  observation ;  his  ladder  had  all  its  steps  entire, 
and  he  went  up  with  a  composed,  orderly  foot.  It  requires  more 
strength  and  fineness  of  mind,  more  of  what  deserves  to  be  called 
genius,  to  make  a  series  of  genuine  observations  in  Medicine,  or 
any  other  art,  than  to  spin  any  amoimt  of  nice  hypotheses,  or 
build  any  number  of  ^|  castella  in  acre,"  as  Sydenham  calls  them. 
The  observer's  object  is,  and  it  is  no  mean  one, — 

"  To  know  whafs  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  Metaphysic  wit  can  fly." 
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Sydenham  adds,  ^^  Nor  will  the  publication  of  8nch  objijerva^ 
tions  diminish^  hut  rather  incre-ase  the  reputation  of  our  artj  which, 
being  rendered  more  diMmdty  as  xoell  as  more  useful^  only  men  of 
sagacity  and  kee^i  sound  judgment  toould  be  admitted  as  physicians  " 
How  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  great  master  in  his  Novum  Organ- 
um,  "  Nature  is  only  subdued  by  submission."  "  The  subtil ty 
of  nature  is  far  beyond  that  of  sense,  or  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  specious  meditations  and  theories  of  mankind  are  but  a 
kind  of  insanity,  only  there  is  no  one  to  stand  by  and  observe  it." 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  Sydenham's  "  Treatise  of 
the  Dropsy,"  in  which,  after  quoting  this  curious  passage  fronfi 
Hippocrates,  "  certain  physicians  and  philosophers  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  understand  medicine  without  knowing 
the  internal  structure  of  man ;  for  my  part,  I  think  that  what 
they  have  written  or  said  of  nature  pertains  less  to  the  medical 
than  the  pictorial  art,"  he  asserts  not  only  his  own  strong  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  minute  anatomy  to 
the  practitioner,  but  also  his  opinion  that  what  Hippocrates 
meant  was  to  caution  against  depending  too  much  on,  and  ex- 
pecting too  much  help  from  anatomical  researches,  to  the  super- 
seding of  the  scrupulous  observation  of  living  phenomena,  of 
successive  actions.*  "  For  in  all  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  it 
must  be  owned  there  is  an  inscrutable  ri  &eiov,  a  specific  property 
which  eludes  the  keenest  anatomy." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  as  Hippocrates  censured  the 
abuse  of  anatomy,  so  in  his  own  day  there  were  many  who^  in 
like  manner,  raised  hopes  for  Physic  from  discoveries  in  Oheipia- 
try,  whicli,  in  the  nature  of  things,  never  could  be  realized,  and 
which  only  served  to  distract  from  the  true  Hippocratic  method 
of  induction  ;  "  for  the  chief  deficiency  of  medicine  is  not  a  want 
of  efficacious  medicine.    Whoever  considers  the  matter  thorough- 

*  As  far  as  the  cure  of  diseases  is  concerned,  Medicine  has  more  to  do  with 
human  Dynamics  than  Statics,  for  whatever  he  the  essence  of  life — and  as  yet  this 
n  6ttov,  this  nescio  quid  divinum,  has  defied  all  scrutiny — it  is  made  known  to  ns 
chiefly  by  certain  activities  or  changes.  It  is  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  oi 
medical  research  to  reverse  this  order.  Morbid  anatomy,  microscopical  investiga- 
tions, though  not  confined  to  states  or  conditions  of  parts,  must  regard  them  fully 
more  than  actions  and  functions.  .  This  is  probably  what  Stahl  means  when  he  says, 
**  ubi  Fhysicus  desinit,  Medicus  incipit ;"  and  in  the  following  passage  of  his  rougk 
Tudesque  Latin,  he  plainly  alludes  to  the  tendency,  in  his  day,  to  dwell  too  muc^ 
upon  the  materials  of  the  human  body,  without  considering  its  actions  "  ut  vivens.'* 
The  passage  is  full  of  the  subtilty  and  fire  and  depth  of  that  wonderful  man. 
"  Undique  hinc  inaterice  advertitur  animus,  et  quce  crassius  in  sensum  impingit 
conformatio,  et  mutua  proportio  corporea  consideratur ;  motunm  ordo,  vis,  et  ab- 
soluta  magis  in  materiam  energia,  tempora  ejus,  gradus,  vices,  maxime  autem  om- 
nium, fines  obiter  in  animum  admittimtur.*'  The  human  machine  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  watch,  and  some  hope  that  in  due  time  doctors  will  be  as  good  at  their 
craft  as  watchmakers  are  at  theirs  ;  but  watchmakers  have  not  to  mend  their  work 
while  it  is  going ;  this  makes  all  the  difference. 
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ly,  will  find  that  the  principal  defect  on  the  part  of  physic  pro- 
ceeds, not  from  a  scarcity  of  medicines  to  answer  particular  intent 
tionsy  but  from  the  ivant  of  knowing  the  intentions  to  be  answered^ 
for  an  apothecary's  apprentice  can  tell  me  what  medicine  will 
purge,  vomit,  or  sweat,  or  cool ;  but  a  man  must  be  conversant 
with  practice  who  is  able  to  tell  me  when  is  the  properest  time 
for  administering  any  of  them." 

He  is  Qonste^ntly  inculcating  the  necessity  of  getting  our  diag- 
nostic knowledge  ^t  first  hand,  ridiculing  those  descriptions  of 
disease  which  the  manufacturers  of  "  Bodies  of  medicine"*'  make 
up  in  their  studies,  and  which  are  oftener  compositions  than  por- 
traits, or  at  the  best  bad  copies,  and  which  the  young  student 
will  find  it  hard  enough  to  identify  in  real  life.  There  is  too 
much  of  this  we  fear  still ;  and  Montaigne,  who  rejoices  in  giv- 
ing a  sly  hit  to  his  cronies  the  doctors,  might  still  say  with  some 
reason,  "  like  him  who  paints  the  sea,  rocks,  and  havens,  and 
draws  the  model  of  a  ship  as  he  sits  safe  at  his  table ;  but  send 
him  to  sea  and  he  knows  not  how  or  where  to  steer :  so  doctors 
oftentimes  make  such  a  description  of  our  maladies  as  a  town- 
crier  does  of  a  lost  dog  or  donkey,  of  such  a  colour  and  height, 
such  ears,  &c. ;  bid  bring  the  very  animal  before  him^  and  he 
knows  it  not  for  all  HiatP 

Everywhere  our  author  acknowledges  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcVy 
by  which  alone  so  many  diseases  are  cured,  and  without  or  against 
which  none,  and  by  directing  and  helping  which  medicine  best 
fulfils  its  end. 

"  For  I  do  not  think  it  below  nxe  or  my  art  to  acknowledge,  with 
respect  to  the  cure  of  fevers  and  other  distempers,  that  when  no  ma- 
nifest indication  pointed  out  to  me  what  should  be  done,  I  have  con- 
sulted my  patient's  safety  and  my  own  reputation,  most  effectually, 
by  doing  nothing  at  all.  But  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  abun- 
dance of  patients  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  it  is  sometimes 
as  much  the  part  of  a  skilful  physician  to  do  nothing,  as  at  others  to 
apply  the  most  energetic  remedies,  whence  they  not  only  deprive 
themselves  of  fair  and  honourable  treatment,  but  impute  it  to  igno- 
rance or  negligence." 

We  conclude  these  extracts  with  a  picturesque  description. 
It  is  a  case  of  "  the  hysterics"  in  a  man. 

"  I  was  called  not  long  since  to  an  ingenious  gentleman  who  had 
recovered  from  a  fever,  but  a  few  days  before  he  had  employed  an- 
other physician,  who  blooded  and  purged  him  soundly,  and  forbade 
him  the  use  of  flesh.  When  I  came  I  found  him  up,  and  heard  him 
talking  sensibly.  I  asked  why  I  was  sent  for,  to  which  one  of  his 
friends  replied  with  a  wink,  wait  and  you'll  see.  Accordingly,  sitting 
down  and  entering  into  discourse  with  the  patient,  I  perceived  his 
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under  lip  was  thrust  outwards,  and  in  frequent  motion,  as  happens  to 
peevish  children,  who  pout  before  they  cry,  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  most  violent  fit  of  crying,  with  deep  and  convulsive  sobs.  I  con- 
ceived this  was  occasioned  partly  by  his  long  illness,  partly  by  tho 
previous  evacuations,  and  partly  by  emptiness ;  I  therefore  ordered 
him  a  roast  chicken,  and  a  pint  of  canary." 

In  making  these  selections  we  have  done  our  author  great 
injustice,  partly  from  having  to  give  them  either  in  Swan's  trans- 
lation or  our  own,  and  thereby  losing  much  of  the  dignity  and 
nerve — the  flavour,  or  what  artists  would  call  the  crispness  of 
the  original ;  partly  also  from  our  being  obliged  to  exclude  strictly 
professional  discussions,  in  which,  as  might  oe  expected,  his  chief 
value  and  strength  lie. 

We  know  nothing  in  medical  literature  more  exquisite  than 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Cole  on  the  hysterical  passion,  and  his  mono- 
graph of  the  gout.  Well  might  Edward  Hannes,  the  friend  of 
Addison,  in  his  verses  on  Sydenham  thus  sing : — 

"  Sic  te  scientem  non  faciunt  libri 
Et  dogma  pulchrum ;  sed  sapientia 
Enata  rebus,  mensque  facti 
Experiens,  animusque  felix." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  permanent  impres- 
sion for  good,  which  the  writings,  the  character,  and  the  practice 
of  Sydenham  have  made  on  the  art  of  [.healing  in  England, 
and  on  the  Continent  generally.  In  the  writings  of  Boerhaave, 
Stall],  Gaubius,  Pinel,  Bordeu,  Haller,  and  many  others,  lie 
is  always  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  rational  medicine ;  as  the 
first  man  who  applied  to  his  profession  the  Baconian  principles 
of  interpreting  and  serving  nature,  and  who  never  forgot  the 
master's  rule,  '^  non  fingendum  aut  excogitandum,  sed  invenien- 
dum, quid  natura  aut  faciat  aut  ferat."  He  was  what  Plato 
would  nave  called  an  "  artsmariy'*  as  distinguished  from  a  doctor 
of  abstract  science.  But  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  either 
the  capacity  or  the  relish  for  speculative  truth.  Like  all  men 
of  a  large  practical  nature,  he  could  not  have  been  what  he  was, 
or  done  what  he  did,  without  possessing  and  often  exercising 
the  tnie  philosophizing  faculty.  He  was  a  man  of  the  same 
quality  of  mind  in  this  respect  with  Watt,  Franklin,  and  John 
Hunter,  in  whom  speculation  was  not  the  less  genuine  that  it 
was  with  them  a  means  rather  than  an  end. 

This  distinction  between  the  science  and  the  art  or  craft,  or 
as  it  was  often  called  the  cunning  of  medicine,  is  one  we  have 
already  insisted  upon,  and  the  importance  of  which  we  consider 
very  great,  in  the  present  condition  of  this  department  of  know- 
ledge and  practice.  We  are  now-a-days  in  danger  of  neglecting 
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cmr  art  in  mastering  om*  science,  though  medicine  must  always 
be  more  of  an  art  than  of  a  science.  It  being  the  object  of  the 
student  of  physic  to  learn  or  know  some  thing  or  things,  in 
order  to  be  able  safely,  effectually  and  at  once,  to  do  some  other 
thing ;  and  inasmuch  as  human  nature  cannot  contain  more  than 
its  fill,  a  man  may  not  only  have  much  scientific  truth  in  his 
head,  which  is  useless,  but  it  may  shut  out  and  hinder,  and  even 
altogether  render  ineffectual,  the  active,  practical,  artistical 
fac-ulties,  for  whose  use  his  knowledge  was  primarily  got.  It  is 
the  remark  of  a  profound  thinker,  that  "  all  professional  men 
labour  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  not  being  allowed  to  be  igno- 
rani  of  what  is  useless ;  every  one  fancies  that  he  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive and  transmit  whatever  is  believed  to  have  been  known." 

This  subject  of  art  and  science  is  hinted  at,  with  his  usual  sa- 
gacity, by  Plato,  in  a  very  singular  passage  in  his  Theaetetus: — 
"  Pa/rticulars^^  he  says,  "  are  infinite^  and  t/ie  higher  generalities 
give  no  sufficient  direction  in  medicine  ;  but  the  pith  of  all  sciences j 
that  which  makes  tJie  artsman  differ  from  the  inexpert^  is  in  the 
middle  propositions^  which^  in  every  particular  knowledge,  are 
taken  from  tradition  and  experience"*  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
convey  in  fewer  words,  more  of  what  deserves  the  name  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  entire  subject,  and  few  things  would  be  more 
for  the  advantage  of  the  best  interests  of  all  arts  and  sciences, 
and  all  true  progress  in  human  knowledge  and  power,  than  the 
taking  this  passage  and  treating  it  exegetically,  as  a  divine  would 
say,  bringing  out  fully  its  meaning,  and  illustrating  it  by  ex- 
amjdes.  Scientific  truth  is  to  the  mind  of  a  physician  what  food 
is  to  his  body ;  but,  in  order  to  his  mind  being  nourished  and 
growing  by  this  food,  it  must  be  assimilated — it  must  undergo  a 
vital  internal  change — must  be  transformed,  transmuted,  and 
lose  its  original  form.  This  destruction  of  formal  identity — this 
losing  of  itself  in  being  received  into  the  general  mass  of  tnith — 
is  necessary  to  bring  abstract  truth  into  the  condition  of  what 
Plato  calls  ^*  the  middle  propositions,''  or,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  calls 
them,  the  generalia  of  knowledge."]*     These  are  such  truths  as 

*  Being  anxious  to  see  what  was  the  context  of  this  remarkable  passage,  which 
Bacon  qaotes,  as  if  terhatimy  in  his  advancement  of  learning,  we  hunted  through  the 
Theeetetus,  but  in  vain.  We  set  two  friends,  thorough-bred  Grecians,  upon  the 
scent,  but  they  could  find  no  such  passage.  One  of  them  then  spoke  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  he  told  him  that  he  had  marked  that  passage  as  not  being  a  literal 
translation  of  any  sentence  in  Plato's  writings.  He  considered  it  a  quotation  from 
memory,  and  as  giving  the  substance  of  a-  passage  in  the  Philebus,  which  occurs 
in  the  6th  and  7th  of  the  forty-two  sections  of  that  Dialogue.  Perhaps  the  sen- 
tence whieh  comes  nearest  to  the  words  of  Bacon  is  l^e  last  in  the  6th  section, 
beginning  with  Uie  words  ol  }>\  tvt  rUp  avS^MTrw  fo^»i.  The  ra  }>l  fAt^a  ulrous 
iKptuyu  of  which  ho  speaks,  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  '<  tho  middle  propositions." 

f  The  following  we  give  as  a  sort  of  abstract  of  an  admirable  chapter  in  Mill's 
Logic  on  ^  The  Logic  of  Art ;"— An  art,  or  a  body  oi  art,  consists  of  the  rules. 
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have  been  appropriated^  and  vitally  adopted,  by  the  mind,  and 
wliich,  to  use  Bacon's  strong  words,  have  been  "  drenched  in 
flesh  and  blood,"  have  been  turned  in  "  succum  et  sanguinein ;" 
for  man's  mind,  any  more  than  his  body,  cannot  live  on  mere 
elementary  substances ;  he  must  have  fat,  albumen,  and  sugar ; 
he  can  make  nothing  of  their  elements,  bare  carbon,  azote,  or 
hydrogen.  And  more  than  this,  as  wo  have  said,  he  must 
digest  and  disintegrate  his  food  before  it  can  be  of  any  use  to 
him.  In  this  view,  as  in  another  and  a  higher,  we  may  use 
the  sacred  words, — "  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
except  it  die :  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit  f 
for  as  it  is  a  law  of  vegetable  life,  that  a  seed  does  not  begin 
to  pass  into  a  new  form,  does  not  begin  to  grow  into  a  plant, 
until  its  nature  is  changed,  and  its  original  condition  is  broken 
up,  until  it  "  dies  "  in  giving  birth  to  something  better, — so  is  it 
with  scientific  truth,  taken  into  or  planted  in  the  mind — it  must 
die,  else  it  abides  alone — it  does  not  germinate. 

Had  Plato  hved  now,  he  might  justly  have  said,  "  particulars 
are  infinite."  Facts,  as  such,  are  merely  so  many  units,  and  are 
often  rather  an  encumbrance  to  the  practical  man  than  otherwise. 
These  "  middle  propositions "  stand  midway  between  the  facts 
in  their  infinity  and  speculative  truth  in  its  abstract  inertness  ; 
they  take  from  both  what  they  need,  and  they  form  a  tertimn 
quid  J  upon  which  the  mind  can  act  practically,  and  reason  upon 
in  practice,  and  form  rules  of  action.  Sydenham,  Hippocrates, 
Abernethy,  Pott,  Hunter,  Baillie,  Abercrombie,  and  such  like, 
among  physicians,  are  great  in  the  region  of  the  "  middle  pro^ 
positions. "**  They  selected  their  particulars — their  instances,  and 
they  made  their  higher  generalities  come  dowil,  they  appropriated 
them,  and  turned  them  into  blood,  bone,  and  sinew. 

The  great  problem  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  medicine 
in  our  times,  is  to  know  how  to  make  the  infinity  of  particulars,  the 

together  with  as  much  of  the  speculative  propositions  as  comprises  the  justification  of 
tiiose  rules.  Art  selects  and  arranges  the  tru^s  of  science  in  the  most  convenient 
order  for  practice,  instead  of  the  order  most  convenient  for  tliought — science  follow- 
ing one  cause  to  its  various  effects,  while  art  traces  one  effect  to  its  multiplied  and 
diversified  causes  and  conditions.  There  i$  need  of  a  set  of  intermediate  scientific 
truths^  derived  from  the  higher  generalities  of  science^  and  destined  to  serve  as  the  gene- 
ralia  or  first  principles  of  art.  The  art  proposes  for  itself  an  end  to  be  gained,  de- 
fiiies  the  end,  and  hands  it  over  to  science.  Science  receives  it,  studies  it  as  a 
phenomenon  or  effect,  and,  having  investigated  its  causes  and  conditions,  sends  it 
back  to  Art,  with  a  rationale  of  its  cause  or  causes,  but  nothing  more.  Art  then 
examines  their  combinations,  and  according  as  any  of  them  are  or  are  not  iu 
human  power,  or  within  the  scope  of  its  particular  end,  pronounces  upon  their 
utility,  and  forms  a  rule  of  action.  The  rules  of  art  do  not  attempt  to  comprise  more 
conditions  than  require  to  he  attended  to  in  ordinary  casesy  and  therefore  are  always 
imperfect. 
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prodigious  treasures  of  mere  science,  available  few  practice — how 
the  art  may  keep  pace  with,  and  take  the  maximum  of  good  out 
of  the  science.  We  have  often  thought  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  going  too  much  into  disrepute.  It  had  its  manifest 
and  great  evils ;  but  there  was  much  good  got  by  it  that  is  not 
to  be  got  in  any  other  way.  The  personal  authority^  the  imita" 
turn  of  their  master — the  watching  his  doings,  and  picking  up 
his  practical  odds  and  ends — the  coming  under  the  influence  of 
his  mind,  following  in  his  steps,  looking  with  his  eye^^  accumu- 
lating a  stock  of  knowledge,  multifarious  it  might  be,  the  good 
of  which  was  not  fully  known  till  after-years  explained  and  con- 
firmed its  worth.  There  were  other  practical  things  besides 
jokes  learned  and  executed  in  the  apprentices'  room,  and  there 
were  the  friendships  for  life,  on  which  so  much,  not  merely  of 
the  comfort,  but  the  progress  of  a  physician  depends.  Now 
everything,  at  least  most,  is  done  in  public,  in  classes ;  and  it  is 
necessarily  with  the  names  of  things  rather  than  the  things  them- 
selves, or  theif"  management,  that  the  young  men  have  cniefly  to 
do.  The  memory*  is  exercised  more  than  the  senses  or  the  judg- 
ment; and  when  the  examination  comes,  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
student  returns  back  to  his  teacher  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
he  has  received  from  him,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  his  very 
words.  He  goes  over  innumerable  names.  There  is  little  oppor- 
tunity even  in  anatomy  for  testing  his  power  or  his  skill  as  a 
workman,  as  an  independent  observer  and  judge,  under  what  Sir 
James  Clark  justly  calls  "  the  demoralizing  system  of  cramming T 
He  repeats  what  is  already  known  ;  he  is  not  able  to  say  how  all 
or  any  of  this  knowledge  may  be  turned  to  practical  account. 
Epictetus  cleverly  illustrates  this  very  system  and  its  fruits — 
*^  As  if  sheep,  afiber  they  have  been  feeding,  should  present  their 


*  Professor  Syme,  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  Medical  Bill,  in 
which,  in  twelvfe  pages,  he  puts  the  whole  of  this  vexed  question  on  its  true  footing, 
makes  t^ese  weighty  observations  : — **  As  a  teacher  of  nearly  twenty-five  years' 
standing,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  dispositions,  habits,  and  powers  of  medical 
students,  I  beg  to  remark,  that  the  system  of  repeated  examinations  on  the  same 
subject  by  different  Boards,  especially  if  protracted  beyond  the  age  of  twenty -two, 
is  greatly  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge.  Medicine, 
throughout  aJl  its  depai*tments,  is  a  science  of  observation  ;  memory  alone,  how- 
ever retentive,  or  diligently  assisted  by  teaching,  is  unable  to  afford  the  qualifica- 
tions for  practice,  and  it  is  only  by  digesting  the  fkcts  learned,  through  reflection, 
comparison,  and  personal  research,  that  they  can  be  appropriated  with  improving 
effect ;  hut  when  the  mind  is  loaded  with  the  minutiee  of  elementary  medical  and 
ooUateml  study,  it  is  incapable  of  the  intense  and  devoted  attention  essential  to 
attaining  any  approach  to  excellence  in  practical  medicine  and  surgery.  It  has 
accordingly  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  character  of  medical  men  depends  lest 
upon  tshat  passes  during  the  period  even  of  studentship  than  upon  the  mode  in  which 
they  spend  the  next  years,  when  their  trials  and  examinations  being  over,  the  whole 
ttoength  of  a  yeung  and  disciplined  intellect  may  be  preparing  itself  for  the  busl* 
neas  of  W^"* 
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shepherds  with  the  very  grass  itself  which  they  liad  cropped  and 
swallowedy  to  sliow  how  much  they  had  eaten^  instead  of  concocting 
it  into  wool  and  milk" 

Men  of  the  "middle  propositions"  are  not  clever,  glib  ex- 
pounders of  their  reasons,  they  prefer  doing  a  thing  to  speaking 
about  how  it  may  be  done.  We  remember  hearing  a  young 
doctot  relate  how,  on  one  occasion  when  a  student,  he  met  with 
the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie,  when  visiting  a  man  who  was  labouring 
under  what  was  considered  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach.  He 
was  present  when  that  excellent  man  first  saw  the  patient  along 
with  his  regular  attendant.  The  doctor  sauntered  into  the  room  in 
his  odd,  indifferent  way,  which  many  must  recollect ;  scrutinized 
all  the  curiosities  on  the  mantelpiece ;  and  then,  as  if  by  chance, 
found  himself  at  his  patient's  bedside ;  but  when  there  his  eye 
settled  upon  him  intensely ;  his  whole  mind  was  busily  at  work. 
He  asked  a  few  plain  questions ;  spoke  with  ^at  kindness,  but 
very  briefly ;  and,  coming  back  to  consult,  he  said,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  surgeon  and  the  young  student,  "liie  mischief  is 
all  in  the  brain,  the  stomach  is  affected  merely  through  it.  The 
case  will  do  no  good ;  he  will  get  blind  and  convulsed,  and  die." 
He  then  in  his  considerate,  simple  way,  went  over  what  might  be 
done  to  palliate  suffering  and  prolong  life.  He  was  right.  The  man 
died  as  lie  said,  and  on  examination  the  brain  was  found  softened, 
the  stomach  sound.  The  young  student,  who  was  intimate  witli 
Dr.  Aberorombie,  ventured  to  ask  him  what  it  was  in  the  look  of 
the  man  that  made  him  know  at  once.  "  I  can't  tell  you,  I  can 
hardly  tell  myself;  but  I  rest  with  confidence  upon  the  exactness 
and  honesty  of  my  past  observations.  I  remember  the  result, 
and  act  upon  it ;  but  I  can't  put  you  or,  without  infinite  trouble, 
myself,  in  possession  of  all  the  steps."  ^^  But  would  it  not  be  a 
great  saving  if  you  could  tell  others  ?"  said  the  young  doctor. 
'^  It  woidd  be  no  such  thing ;  it  would  be  Hie  worst  tiling  that  could 
happen  to  you;  you  would  not  know  how  to  use  it.  You  must 
follow  in  the  same  road,  and  you  will  get  as  far,  and  much  farther. 
You  must  miss  often  before  you  hit.  You  can't  tell  a  man  how  to 
hit ;  you  may  tell  him  what  to  aim  at."  "  Was  it  something  in 
the  eye?"  said  his  inveterate  querist.  "  Perhaps  it  was,"  he  said 
good-naturedly ;  "  but  don't  you  go  and  blister  every  man^s  occir 
put  J  whose  eyes  are,  as  you  think,  like  his."* 


*  This  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Mandeville,  the  acute  bat  notorious  author  of 
the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  in  his  Dialogues  on  the  Hypochondria,  one  of  his  best  works, 
as  full  of  good  sense  and  learning  as  of  wit.  <*  If  you  please  to  consider  that  there 
are  no  words  in  any  language  for  an  hundretli  part  of  all  Uie  minute  differenoes 
tliat  are  obvious  to  the  skilful,  you  will  soon  find  that  a  man  may  know  a  thing  per- 
fectly well,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  able  to  tell  you  why  or  how  he  knows  it. 
The  practical  knowledge  of  a  physician,  or  at  least  the  mo6(  gopsiderabl^  part  of  it. 
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It  w<mld  be  well  for  the  commnnity,  and  for  the  real  good  of 
the  profession,  if  the  ripe  experience,  the   occasional  observa- 
tions of  such  men  as  Sydenham  and  Abercrombie,  formed  the 
main  amount  of  medical  books,  instead  of  Vade  Mecums,  Com- 
pendimns,  Systems,  Handbooks,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  ar- 
dent but  unripe  lucubrations  of  very  young  men.     It  is  said 
th^t /ixcts  are  what  we  want,  and  every  periodical  is  filled  with 
papers  by  very  young  physicians  made  up  of  practical  facts. 
What  is  faet  I  we  would  ask ;  and  are  not  many — most  of  the  new 
facts,  little  else  than  the  opinions  of  the  writers  about  certain 
phenomena,  the  reality,  and  assuredly  the  importance  of  which,  is 
by  no  means  made  out  so  strongly  as  the  opinions  about  them 
are  stated.*    In  this  intensely  scientific  age,  we  need  some  wise 
heads  to  tell  us  what  not  to  learn,  fully  as  much  as  what  to  learn. 
Let  us  by  all  means  avail  ourselves  of  the  unmatched  advantages 
of  science,  and  of  the  discoveries  which  every  day  is  multiplying 
with  a  rapidity  which  confounds ;  let  us  convey  into  and  carry  in 
our  heads  as  much  as  we  safely  can,  of  new  knowledge  from 
Chemistty,  Statistics,  the  Microscope,  the  Stethoscope,  and  all 
new  helps  and  methods ;  but  let  us  go  on  with  the  old  serious  dili" 
genee, — ^the  experientia  as  well  as  the  experifnenta — the  forging, 
and  directing,  and  qualifying  the  mind  as  well  as  the  furnishing 
it,  and  what  is  called  accomplishing  it.    Let  us,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  wealth  pouring  in  from  without,  keep  our  senses  and  our 
understaildings  well  exercised  on  immediate  work.     Let  us  look 
with  our  own  eyes,  feel  with  our  own  fingers. 

One  natural  consequence  of  the  predominance  in  our  days  of 
scientific  element,  is,  that  the  elder  too  much  serves  the  younger. 
The  young  man  teaches,  and  the  old  man  learns.  This  is  excellent, 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  statement  of  discovery,  or  the  laws  of 
knowledge  or  of  matter.  But  the  young  men  have  now  almost 
the  whole  field  to  themselves.  Chemistry  and  Physiology  have 
become,  to  all  men  abo^"e  forty,  impossible  sciences ;  they  dare  not 
meddle  with  them  ;  and  they  keep  oack  from  giving  to  the  profes- 
sion their  own  personal  experience  in  matters  of  practice,  from  the 
feeling  that  much  of  their  science  is  out  of  date ;  and  the  conse- 

».  the  rcenlt  of  a  large  ooUection  of  observations  that  have  been  made  on  the  mi- 
nutiae of  things  in  human  bodies  in  health  and  sickness ;  but  likewise  there  are  such 
changes  and  differences  in  these  minutiae  as  no  language  can  express ;  and  when  a 
xnan  has  no  other  reason  for  what  he  docs  than  the  judgment  he  has  formed  from 
sach  observations,  it  is  impossible  he  can  give  you  the  one  voithout  the  other — that  is,  he 
can  never  explain  his  reasons  to  you,  unless  he  could  communicate  to  you  tltat  collec- 
UoH  of  observations^  ofnitich  his  skill  is  the  product." 

*  Lo«lis  in  the  pref&ce  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Researches  on  Phthisis,  says — 
"  Few  persons  are  free  from  delosive  mental  tendencies,  especially  in  youth,  inter- 
filing ^th  true  observation,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  ve  ought 
toplac4  lest  rdianee  on  cans  collected  by  very  young  men ;  and,  abote  all,  not  intrust 
tki  ta$k  of  ao6U$ituiai%ng  facts  to  them  exclusively.** 
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quenoe  is,  that,  even  in  matters  of  practioe,  the  young  men  are 
in  possession  of  the  field. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  despair  of  Medicine  gaining 
the  full  benefit  of  the  general  advance  m  knowledge  and  useful 
ness.  Far  from  it.  We  believe  there  is  more  of  exact  diagnosis, 
of  intelligent,  effectual  treatment  of  disease,  that  there  are  wider 
views  of  principles— director,  ampler  methods  of  discovery,  at 
this  moment  in  Britain  than  at  any  former  time ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  augmentation  is  still  proceeding,  and  will  defy 
all  calculation.  But  we  are  likewise  of  opinion,  that  the  office  of  a 
physician,  in  the  highest  sense,  will  become  fully  more  difficult 
than  before,  will  require  a  greater  compass  and  energy  of  mind,  aa 
working  in  a  wider  field,  and  using  finer  weapons;  and  that 
there  never  was  more  necessity  for  making  every  effort  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  judgment  and  the  senses  bv  inwainl 
discipline,  than  when  the  importance  and  the  multitude  of  the 
objects  of  which  they  must  be  cognizant,  are  so  infinitely  in- 
creased. The  middle  propositions  must  be  attended  to,  and  filled 
up  as  the  particulars  and  the  higher  generalities  crowd  in. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Journal  such  as  this,  and  a  paper 
so  desultory  as  the  present,  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  sumects 
now  hinted  at — the  education  of  a  physician — the  degree  of  cer-^ 
tainty  in  medicine — its  progress  and  prospects,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  it  may  reasonably  expect  from  the  advance  of  the  purer 
sciences.  But  we  are  not  more  firmly  persuaded  of  any  thing 
than  of  the  importance  of  such  an  inquiry,  made  largely,  liberally 
and  strictly,  by  a  man  at  once  deep,  truthful,  knowing,  and  dear. 
How  are  we  to  secure  for  the  art  of  discerning,  curing  and  pre- 
venting disease,  the  moicimufn  of  good  and  the  minimum  of  mis«- 
chief,  m  availing  ourselves  of  the  newest  discoveries  in  human 
knowledge  ?  To  any  one  wishing  to  look  into  this  most  inter^ 
osting,  and  at  the  present  time,  vital  question^  we  would  recom* 
mend  a  paper  by  the  accomplished  President  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  of  Physicians,  admirable  equally  in  substance  and  in 
form,  entitled,  "  On  the  Signification  of  Fact  in  Medicine,  and 
on  the  hurtftd  effects  of  the  incautious  use  of  such  modem  sources 
of  fact  as  the  microscope,  the  stethoscope,  chemical  analysis,  sta- 
tistics, Ac.;"  it  may  be  found  in  No.  177  of  the  Edinburgh  Me^ 
dical  and  Surgical  Journal,  We  merely  give  a  sample  or  two,  in 
which  our  readers  will  find  in  better  expression  much  of  what 
we  have  already  referred  to.  **  Medicine  still  w,  and  must  conn 
tinue  for  ages  to  he  an  empirico^ationalism"  *^  A  sober  thinker 
can  hardly  venture  to  look  forward  to  such  an  advanced  state  of 
chemical  rationalism  as  would  be  sufficient  for  pronouncHng  a 
priori^  that  sulphur  would  cure  scabies^  iodine  goitre,  citric  acid 
the  scurvy,  or  carbonate  of  iron  w^Kra^,"  "  Chemistry  promises 
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to  be  of  immediate  service  in  the  {practice  of  medicine^  not  so 
much  by  offering  us  a  rational  chemical  pathology,  hut  by  enlarge 
ing  the  sources  from  whijch  owr  empirical  rules  are  to  he  droAsm,^^ 
Here  we  have  onr  "  middle  propositions.''*  ^*  The  great  bulk  of 
practical  medical  knowledge  is  obviously  the  fruit  of  individual 
minds,  naturally  gifted  for  excellence  in  medicine;"  but  the 
whole  paper  deserves  serious  continuous  study.  We  would 
aIsO|  in  spite  of  some  ultraisms  in  statement  and  expression) 
the  overflowings  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  strong  and  ardent, 
and  honest  mind,  recommend  heartily  the  papers  of  Dr.  Forbes, 
which  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
KevieW)  in  which  he  has,  with  what  we  cannot  call  else  or  less 
than  magnanimity,  spoken  so  much  wholesome,  though  it  may 
be,  unpalatable  truth ;  and,  finallv,  we  would  send  every  inquir- 
ing student  who  wishes  to  know  how  to  think  and  how  to  speak 
on  this  subject  at  once  with  power,  clearness,  and  compactness, 
and  be  both  witty  and  wise,  to  Dr.  Latham's  three  little  volumes 
on  Clinical  Medicine.  The  first  two  lectures  in  the  earliest 
volume  are  "  lion's  marrow,"  the  very  pith  of  sense  and  sound- 
mindedness.    We  give  a  morsel— 

"  The  medical  men  of  England  do  and  will  continue  to  keep  pace 
with  the  age  in  which  they  live,  however  rapidly  it  may  advance.  I 
wish  to  see  physicians  stiU  instituted  in  the  same  discipline,  and  still 
reared  in  fellowship  and  communion  with  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
and  that  not  for  the  sake  of  what  is  ornamental  merely,  and  becoming 
to  their  character,  but  because  I  am  persuaded  that  that  discipline 
which  renders  the  mind  most  capacious  of  wisdom  and  most  capable 
of  virtue,  can  hold  the  torch  and  light  the  path  to  the  sublimest  dis- 
coveries in  every  science.  It  uhis  Vie  same  discipline  which  contributed 
tofoarm  the  minds  of  Newton  and  of  Locke,  qf  Harvey  and  of  Sydenhamp" 

He  makes  the followingbeautifiil  remark  in  leading  his  pupils 
into  the  vast  ward  of  St.  JBartholomew's — 

''  In  entering  this  place,  even  this  vast  hospital,  where  there  is  many 
a  significant,  many  a  wonderM  thing,  you  shall  take  me  along  with 
you,  and  I  will  be  your  guide.  But  it  is  by  your  own  eyes,  and  your 
ears  and  your  ovm  minds,  and  (T  may  add)  by  your  own  hearts,  that  you 
must  observe,  and  learn,  and  profit.  I  can  only  point  to  the  objects,  and 
say  little  else  than  ' See  Tiers  and  see  there* " 

This  is  the  great  secret,  the  coming  to  close  quarters  with  your 
object,  having  immediate,  not  mediate  cognizance  of  the  mate- 
rials of  study  and  care,  apprehending  first,  and  then  comprehending. 
For,  to  use  an  illustration  which  no  one  need  ever  weary  of 
giving  or  receiving,  a  good  practical  physician  is  more  akin  to 
the  working-bee  than  to  the  spider  or  the  ant.  Instead  of 
spinning,  like  the  schoolmen  of  old,  endless  webs  of  speculations 
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out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  which  tliey  were  themselves  after- 
wards as  frequently  caught  and  destroyed  as  any  one  else,  or 
hoarding  up,  grain  after  grain,  the  knowledge  of  other  men?  and 
thus  becoming  "  a  very  clungeon  of  learning,*"  in  which  {Hiber- 
nice)  they  lose  at  once  themselves  and  it, — they  should  rather 
be  like  the  brisk  and  public-hearted  bee,  taking,  by  a  divine  in- 
stinct, her  own  industry,  and  the  accuracy  of  her  instrument, 
honey  from  all  flowers.  "  Formica  colligit  et  utitur,  ut  faciunt 
empirici ;  aranea  ex  se  fila  educit  neque  a  particularibus  materiam 
petit ;  apis  denique  cseteris  se  melius  gent,  haec  indigesta  a  flori- 
Dus  mella  colligit,  deinde  in  viscerum  cellulas  concocta  maturat, 
iisdem  tandem  insudat  donee  ad  integram  perfectionem  perdux- 
erit." 

We  had  intended  giving  some  account  of  the  bearing  that  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  community  has  upon  Medicine, — 
and  especially  of  the  value  of  the  labours  of  such  men  as  the 
late  Dr.  Combe,  Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  Sir  James  Clark,  and 
others,  in  the  collateral  subjects  leading  into,  and  auxiliary  to 
pure  Medicine, — but  we  have  no  space  to  do  them  any  measure 
of  justice.  The  full  importance,  and  the  full  possibility  of  the 
prevention  of  disease  in  all  its  manifold,  civil,  moral,  and  personal 
bearings,  is  not  yet  by  any  means  adequately  acknowledged ; 
there  are  few  thhigs  oftener  said  or  less  searched  into  than  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Let  not  our  young  and  eager  doctors  be  scandalized  at  our  views 
as  to  the  comparative  uncertainty  of  medicine  as  a  science — such 
has  been  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  most  successful  of  the  art. 
RadclifFe  used  to  say,  that  "  when  young,  he  had  fifty  remedies 
for  every  disease,  and  when  old,  one  remedy  for  fifty  diseases." 
Dr.  James  Gregory  said,  "  young  men  kill  their  patients, 
old  men  let  them  die."  Gaubius  says,  "  equidem  candide  dicam, 
plura  me  indies,  dum  in  artis  usu  versor,  dediscere  quam  discere, 
et  in  crescente  setate,  minui  potius  quam  augeri,  scientiam," 
meaning  by  "  scientia"  an  abstract  systematic  knowledge.  And 
Borden  gives  as  the  remark  of  an  old  physician,  "  J'^tois  dog- 
matique  k  vingt  ans,  observateur  k  trente,  k  quarante  je  fus  em- 
pirique ;  je  n'ai  point  de  systfeme  k  cinquante."  And  he  adds, 
in  reference  to  how  far  a  medical  man  must  personally  know  the 
sciences  that  contributed  to  his  art,  "  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian 
general,  was  hard  pressed  by  an  orator  before  the  people,  to  say 
what  he  was  to  be  so  proud,  *  Are  you  a  soldier,  a  captain,  an 
engineer,  a  spy,  a  pioneer,  a  sapper,  a  miner?'  *No,'  says 
Iphicrates,  *  I  am  none  of  these,  but  I  command  them  all."* 
So  if  one  asks  me,  are  you  an  empiric,  a  dogmatist,  an  ob- 
server, an  anatomist,  a  chemist,  a  microscopist?  I  answer,  No, 
but  I  am  captain  of  them  all." 
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And  to  conclude  in  the  opening  words  of  the  ^*  Histona 
VHce  et  Mortisy^ — •" Speramus  enim  et  cupimus  futurum,  ut  id 
plimmorum  bono  fiat ;  atque  ut  medici  nobiliores  animos  non- 
nihil  erigant,  neque  toti  sint  in  curarum  sordibus,  neque  solum 
pro  necessitate  honorentur,  sed  fiant  demum  onmipotentice  et  cle- 
mentke  divince  administrV*  ^*  Etsi  enim,"  as  he  pathetically  adds, 
"  nos  Christian!  ad  terram  promissionis  perpetuo  aspiremus  et 
anhelemus;  tamen  interim  itinerantibus  nobis,  in  hac  mundi 
eremo,  etiam  calceos  istos  et  tegmina  (corporis  scilicet  nostri  fra- 
gilisVquam  minimum  atteri,  erit  signnm  divini  favoris.*' 

"For  it  is  our  earnest  desire  and  hope,  that  the  efficacy  of 
medicine  may  be  infinitely  increased,  and  that  physicians  may 
carry  themselves  more  erect  and  nobly,  and  not  be  entirely 
taken  up  with  sordid  gains  and  cares,  nor  be  honoured  from 
necessity  alone,  but  may  at  length  become  the  executors  of  the 
Divine  omnipotence  and  mercy  \  for,  though  we  who  are  Chris- 
tians do  Tvithout  ceasing  aspire  and  pant  after  the  land  of  promise, 
we  cannot  fail  to  regard  it  as  a  token  of  the  favour  of  God,  when, 
as  we  travel  through  this  wilderness  of  the  world,  these  shoes  and 
garments  of  our  frail  bodies  are  rendered  as  little  as  may  be 
subject  to  decay." 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  notice  Dr.  Greenhill's 
collected  edition  of  Sydenham's  Latin  works.  It  is  everything 
that  the  best  scholarsnip,  accuracy  and  judgment  could  make  it. 
We  regret  we  cannot  say  so  much  for  Dr.  K.  G.  Latham^s  trans- 
lation and  Life.  The  first  is  inferior  as  a  whole  to  Swan's,  and  in 
parts  to  Pechey's ;  and  the  Life  which  might  have  contained  so 
much  new,  valuable,  and  entertaining  matter,  escapes  all  this, 
with  a  curious  infelicity,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  oddest, 
most  gauche  and  limping  bits  of  composition  we  ever  remember 
having  met  with. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  TRtf  Promethean  or  Communitarian  Apoitle^  n 
Monthly  Magazine  of  Sooietarian  Science^  Domestics^  Eccleeia^' 
tics^  B[>Ktic8^  and  Literature,  Edited  by  Goodwyn  Babmby. 
London^  1848. 

2.  TTie  Spirit  of  the  Timed)  a  Journal  ofEducationy  Colonization, 
Politics,  and  Social  Progress.     1849. 

3.  The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,  containing  the  Rational 
System  of  Society,  Founded  on  Demonstrable  FactSy  Developing 
the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Human  Nature  and  of  Society.  By 
EoRERT  Owen.     1841-1844. 

4.  Robert  OwevCs  Reply  to  the  Question^  "  What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  Prim^  Minister  of  England  f'^     2d  edit.     Undated. 

Attractive  projects  of  social  reform  naturally  have  a  distinct 
kind  of  influence  on  the  several  races  of  men,  just  as  stimu- 
lants variously  affect  different  constitutions.  The  fiery  Frank 
receives  the  golden  image  with  fierce  joy — he  sets  it  up  on  high, 
calls  on  all  mankind  to  worship  it,  and  is  ready  to  trample  down 
all  who  disobey.  The  German,  whose  musing  philosophy  teaches 
him  to  be  astonished  at  nothing,  receives  it  witn  solemn  courtesy, 
examines  it  earnestly,  by  the  aid  of  his  peculiar  lights,  and  sees 
in  it  curious  forms  and  minute  characteristics,  which  please  and 
amuse  him.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  general  case,  takes  the 
measure  of  it  instantaneously,  with  his  trained  practical  mind, 
and  flings  it  back  at  its  inventor  with  a  short  and  scorn  All  laugh. 
Nor  does  he  generally,  though  habitually  a  grumbler,  regret  his 
rapid  judgment.  He  abuses  sinecure  offices  and  the  game-laws — 
he  revolts  against  church*rates.  He  is  eloquent  about  the  abuses 
of  the  law  when  he  has  lost  his  case  and  is  paying  his  attorney's 
bill.  He  grumbles  about  poor-rates  and  local  taxes.  But  much 
as  he  disliKes  all  these  things,  he  hates  a  pretender  and  a  charla- 
tan with  a  more  cordial  and  emphatic  hatred.  He  remembers 
that  some  able  men  have  endeavoured  to  reform  the  law,  but  have 
found  it  difficult.  He  sees  in  Anti-Corn-Law  Leagues,  in  Fi- 
nance Reform  Associations,  and  in  a  .Parliamentary  Opposition, 
machinery  capable  of  somewhat  mitigating  the  evils  under  which 
he  complains.  He  is  ready  to  admit,  that  on  the  whole  if  things 
be  bad  they  might  be  worse.  And  when  a  man  who  has  been 
working  in  the  closet,  and  has  combated  with  no  difficulties 
but  those  suggested  by  himself,  comes  to  him  with  a  project 
for  upsetting  all  that  human  skill  and  labour  have  done  for 
society  during  centuries,  and  substituting  a  perfect  machine  of 
the  destroyer'^s  own  invention  in  its  stead,  he  receives  the  pro- 
posal as  he  would  an  offer  to  strike  him  to  the  heart  or  sever  the 
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spinal  dord,  on  an  i^ssurance  that  the  opei'ator  had  fonnd  a 
more  ingenious  and  effective  method  of  reanimating  his  clay,  than 
that  vulgar  vitality — liable  to  disease  and  to  decay — with  which 
the  common  herd  of  men  are  endowed. 

But  those  rery  characteristics  that  make  our  people  less  sus- 
ceptible than  others  to  projects  and  vain  theories,  impart  to  the 
few  who  do  adopt  them  an  obstinacy  and  fixity  of  purpose  that 
sometimes  render  formidable  what  the  community  at  large  treat 
with  unmitigated  contempt.  Honest  conviction  on  the  part  of 
some,  in  oilers  a  spirit  of  singularity,  or  a  heroic  championship 
of  a  despised  cause,  will  bring  converts  among  us  to  any  opinions 
ably  and  zealously  promulgated ;  and  the  converts  so  gained  are 
valuable  to  their  cause ;  for  steadiness,  pertinacity,  and  the  pride 
of  consistency  distinguish  us  above  all  other  people  who  form 
opinions  for  themselves.  So  it  occurs,  that  when  in  France  a 
new  revolutionary  wave  has  swept  away  the  last  vestiges  of  a 
chmshed  idol,  when  the  German,  analyzing  the  great  stratA 
of  society  with  a  microscope,  has  found  scratches  and  crystalliza- 
tions, and  forgotteii  the  large  outlines  he  has  been  called  on  to 
inspect ; — in  British  Society  the  evil  once  inserted  still  remains, 
though  but  in  a  topical  form^  It  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
hard,  obstinate,  indolent  sore — neither  cautery  nor  the  knife  will 
eradicate  it ;  all  strong  remedies  chafe  and  inflame  it ;  nothing 
remains  but  to  strengthen  the  patient  and  raise  the  general  tone 
of  his  health,  so  that  its  virulence  may  gradually  decay. 

Arising  from  some  such  cause  as  this  there  is  a  certain  dull, 
muddy  homeliness  about  British  Socialism.  It  wants  altogether 
the  daring  lustre  that  has  surrounded  not  only  the  sayings  but 
the  deeds  of  the  French  school,  and  it  has  but  little  of  the 
earnest  dreaminess  of  the  German.  Such  an  episode  in  history 
as  the  national  workshops  and  the  Commission  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg will  supply  the  world  with  a  lasting  historical  wonder.  It 
will  be  more  like  an  Arabian  tale  than  a  passage  in  positive  his- 
torv ;  and  even  such  incidents  as  the  sudden  eminence  of  Masa- 
niello,  or  Jack  Cade,  will  look  small  and  parochial  when  measured 
with  the  meteoric  transit  of  Louis  Blanc.  He  has  been  the 
Phaeton  of  the  nineteenth  century : — 

"  Leve  pondus  erat ;  nee  quod  cognoscere  possent 


Solis  equi ;  solitaqtie  jugum  gravitate  carebat. 
— magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis." 

Indeed,  though  it  be  an  important,  and,  as  we  may  be  able  to 
show,  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  we  have  no  great  names  or 
brilliant  deeds  to  connect  with  Socialism,  or  its  cognate  systems, 
in  this  country.  Robert  Owen's  name  stands  alone  on  an  emi- 
nence^ quite  unapproachable,  such  as  it  is.    He  has  been  king. 
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priest,  and  prophet,  within  his  own  world  of  opinion.  One  haa  a 
formidable  idea  of  heads  of  sects  when  they  present  themselves 
on  paper.  We  would  not  like  to  declare  now  awe-inspiring 
mignt  be  the  presence  of  Swedenborg  or  Joe  Smith,  of  Mesmer, 
Paracelsus,  Fourier,  St,  Simon,  or  Louis  BlftTic.  But  surely 
nothing  can  be  conceived  less  likely  to  inspire  awe,  or  even  vulgar 
wonder,  than  the  presence  and  conversation  of  this  man-— per- 
haps the  only  conspicuous  man  in  the  British  empire  who  has 
in  his  own  walk  no  rival.  It  is  curious,  indeed  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  results  of  an  inquiry  into  whatever  we  have 
in  this  country  of  the  nature  of  Socialism,  that  for  its  position 
among  the  eminent  and  conspicuous  things  of  the  community 
it  should  have  developed  so  little  talent — so  little  that  is  woitn 
reading — so  little  that  one,  with  the  best  intentions  towards 
acquiring  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  w^ritten  develop- 
ments of  the  sect,  can  read.  We  suppose  the  general  unpopu- 
larity of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  is  the  cause  of  this.  Genius 
courts  the  sunshine,  and  though  it  may  also  "  love  the  high 
imbowed  roof"  and  the  dim  religious  light,  it  does  not  love 
arallelograms  and  spade  husbandry,  especially  when  it  is  told 
y  political  economy  that  they  are  misapplied.  Hence  the  want 
of  any  received  Owenist  literature.  Who,  for  instance,  has  beard 
of  Jonn  Finch,  Charles  Southwell,  Jacob  Holyoake,  and  William 
Spier  ?  Who  has  heard  of  Goodwyn  Barmby  ?  The  name  is 
peculiar  enough  to  escape  being  passed  unnoticed  among  Smiths 
and  Browns,  and  it  is  the  name  of  a  man  of  real  genius ;  but 
unless  we  had  hunted  him  out  specially,  through  the  obscm*e 
Communistic  regions  which  it  is  his  nature  to  haunt,  death 
might  have  overtaken  us  ere  we  had  identified  the  curious  effu- 
sions of  his  genius  with  the  name  of  their  author.  Reading  an 
article  on  Communism  in  a  Continuation  of  the  German  Con- 
versations Lexicon,  after  the  name  of  Owen  as  a  Socialist  came 
that  of  Combe.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  German 
had  confounded  two  systems  with  each  other ;  but  he  had  only 
committed  the  common  error  of  confounding  a  known  individual 
with  another  bearing  his  name.  Abram  Combe  was  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  official  staff  among  Owen's  followers. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  New- View  Establishment  at  Orbiston, 
as  little  remembered,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  as  little  known 
as  himselT. 

Thus  in  search  of  the  eminence  and  literature  of  the  sect,  in 
so  far  as  known  names  are  concerned,  we  are  driven  to  one  man 
— even  Robert  Owen  himself.  We  can  neither  stop  short  nor 
go  farther ;  we  cannot  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left ;  the  rest  is 
all  blank.  And  if  we  ask  the  generation  who  have  been  born 
after  the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  what  they 
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know  of  Bobert  Owen,  they  will  be  apt  to  spe^ik  of  him  as  of 
some  tnagni  nominis  umbra ;  apart  frmn  his  immediate  followers, 
none  of  mem  have  read  what  he  has  written.  Nor  have  even 
the  (^er  generation  read  them  in  later  times.  Those  who  may 
have  known  them  of  old  remember  unpleasantly  how  they  had 
listened  to  his  bland  proposals,  ignorant  of  their  real  aim ;  and 
when  they  discovered  it — when  they  saw  "  Harmony  Hall" 
throngh  the  trees — how  they  found  their  way  with  breathless 
haste  back  to  the  beaten  highway,  content  rather  to  admit  that 
thOT  had  been  accidentally  trespassing,  than  to  confess  that  they 
haa  been  really  directing  their  steps  to  the  parallelogram. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  proper  tone  to  adopt  to- 
wards 80  great  a  man.  The  little  knot  of  followers  will  doubt- 
less say  so;  some  who  have  heard  of  his  name,  and  perhaps 
know  scarcely  enough  of  him  to  separate  him  from  the  "  Owen 
swift  and  Owen  strong''  of  Gray,  may  join  them.  But  who 
that  has  encountered  tne  monotonous  weariness  of  this  man's 
enunciations  of  the  general  principles  of  his  policy,  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words  recurring  somewhere  or 
otner  about  once  a  week  for  the  past  forty  years, — can  help  a 
little  converaational  relaxation  before  he  closes  with  so  unvarying 
a  theme  ?  When  the  reader  of  it  is  in  bad  humour,  it  is  like 
ceasdess  rain  pattering  on  the  roof  and  windows ;  when  he  is  in 
good  humour,  it  is 

"  A  noise  like  to  a  hidden  brook, 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 

.  It  is  surely  not  required  of  any  one  who  forms  an  estimate  of 
Robert  Owen's  system,  that  all  he  has  written  must  have  been 
read  and  must  be  remembered.  It  would  be  as  fair,  in  estimat- 
ing the  capabilities  of  a  pra<;tical  lawyer,  to  demand  a  remem- 
brance of  the  contents  ot  all  the  deeds  he  had  drafted  through- 
out a  very  long  profes^onal  career.  We  question  the  power  of 
human  patience  to  accomplish  the  task.  Owen  seems  to  have  even 
tired  some  of  his  own  nearest  and  most  devoted  friends  by  his 
monotonous  reiteration — a  difficult  thing  for  a  social  prophet  to 
accomplish,  and  one  that  evinces  powers  of  humdrum  almost 
superhuman.  Any  specimen  will  do  for  a  type  of  the  whole 
continuous  stream,  of  which  any  one  passage  is  as  like  the  rest 
as  one  bucketful  of  water  from  a  bum  is  like  every  other. 
Things  that  are  common  enough  in  one  time  or  place  are  curi- 
ous in  others ;  and  though  the  sect  have  been  so  liberally  treated 
to  their  master^s  eloquence,  it  is  as  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
public  who  read  magazines  ^d  reviews  as  the  works  of  Occam| 
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Erigena,  or  Balbus.  Oar  readers  mil  not^  therefoTd,  think  it 
a  superfluous  task  to  peruse  a  few  sentences  by  Owen^  extracted 
from  his  organ,  "  The  New  Moral  World."  We  select  a  "  Me- 
morial to  the  Lords  and  Commons/'  dated  ^'Harmony  Hall; 
Hants,  31st  May  1844,"  which  begins  thus : — 

"  Your  memorialist  has  devoted  some  years — more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury— to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  society  is,  how  it  has  become 
what  it  is,  how  the  evils  which  it  has  suffered  may  be  removed,  their 
recurrence  prevented,  and  a  very  superior  state  of  human  existence 
be  established. 

"  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  discover  that  society  from  the  be- 
ginning commenced  in  ignorance,  was  hosed  on  imaginary  notions, 
opposed  to  facts  and  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  nature. 

"  That  the  entire  superstructure  of  society  has  been  raised,  step  by 
step,  from  its  base  upon  these  fundamental  errors,  and  thus  has  been 
brought  into  universal  practice  a  system,  false,  complicated^  and  con- 
tradictory— a  system  irrational,  and  destructive  of  tiie  wellbeing  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race. 

"  This  irrational  system  itself  is  the  first  obstacle  to  be  removed, 
before  such  changes  in  principle  and  practice  can  be  accomplished  as 
will  ensure  a  steady  progress  towards  a  very  advanced  state  of  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  existence. 

"  This  obstacle  may  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole  history  of 
man,  be  removed  by  an  easy,  gradual,  and  most  beneficial  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  in  principle  and  practice — a  reorganization  that,  when 
adopted,  will  ensure  far  gi'cater  advantages  to  a//,  of  every  rank  and 
class,  than  any  individu^  has  experienced,  or  than  any  one  can  expe- 
rience so  long  as  this  old  irrational  system  shall  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue."   And  so  forth. 

It  is  always  the  fate  of  writers  of  this  kind  that  they  have  to 
complain  of  being  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  If  one  of 
the  uninitiated  attempts  to  give  an  abridgment  or  a  sketch  of 
the  system,  he  is  sure  to  omit  some  minute  element,  imperceptible 
to  the  naked  eye  of  unrationalized  man,  but  essential  to  the 
working  out  of  the  system,  as  the  balanee^spring  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  watch.  If  one  attempts  to  let  the  doctrine  declare 
itself  in  quotations,  he  is  sure  to  take  them  from  the  wrong  place, 
and  to  represent  them  in  false  juxtaposition.  We  shall  be  con- 
tent to  anticipate  these  charges,  since  we  do  not  profess  to  give 
the  reader  even  the  most  meagre  outline  of  Owen^s  system. 
Our  task  is  to  describe  and  narrate,  neither  to  propagate  nor  re- 
fute doctrines  and  assertions.  Nor  if  we  desired  to  set  up  a 
figure  of  Owenism,  that  we  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  knock- 
ing it  down,  could  we  accomplish  the  task  to  our  satisfaction. 
We  read  on  and  on  and  on,  and  we  have  indistinct  glimmerings, 
such  as  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  may  a&rd;  but  we 
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never  have  been  capable  to  take  awaj  that  kind  of  artioalate 
impression  of  the  system  which  would  enable  us  to  say — ''Behold^ 
there  is  the  system  of  Eobert  Owen."  The  reason  of  this  seems 
to  be^  that  his  discourse  always  resolves  itself  into  two  extremes, 
without  the  proper  means  necessary  to  connect  them  intellectually 
together.  The  one  is  the  extreme  of  abstractness^  the  other  is  the 
extreme  of  concreteness.  After  imbibing  a  few  pages  of  such  vague 
generalities  as  we  have  quoted,  while  the  mind^s  eye  is  struggling 
through  the  intellectual  haze,  suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
the  whole  is  instantaneously  altered  as  by  the  rising  of  a  curtain, 
and  you  feel  yourself  driven  through  a  long,  hard  series  of  minute 
practical  details — balance-sheets  of  profit  and  loss,  estimates  of 
the  quantity  of  manure  requisite  for  a  given  return  by  turnip 
husbandry,  the  adaptability  of  a  new  sowing-machine  to  drills, 
the  steam-power  necessary  to  drive  so  many  spindles,  the  cheap- 
est means  of  cooking  a  dinner  for  two  hundred  people,  and  the 
average  market  value  of  a  fustian-jacket  that  has  been  worn  for 
three  months.  The  mind,  a  little  perplexed  by  the  generalities, 
is  glad  to  find  something  substantial  that  it  can  grasp,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  calculations  are  accurate,  and  the 
arrangements  practicable  and  sagacious.  The  question,  then, 
comes  to  be,  how  are  these  calculations  and  these  economical  plans 
and  instructions  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  world  by  being  applied 
to  any  practical  end  ?  Here  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  test- 
ing question  between  those  who  have  faith  in  Owen  and  those 
who  have  not.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  his  general  principle 
once  applied,  man  is  instantly  metamorphosed  from  an  imper- 
fect into  a  perfect  being ;  that  in  all  our  calculations  as  to  his 
fate  and  prospects  we  must  treat  him  as  such,  and  in  arranging 
for  the  future,  deal  with  his  changed  state  as  so  much  additional 
capital.  He  is  worth  so  many  thousands  of  pounds  just  now ; 
when  Owenism  is  adopted,  he  is  worth  somewhat  more  than 
double  the  amount,  ana  all  calculations  regarding  him  must  pro* 
ceed  on  that  datum.  At  present  he  is  dissipated,  idle,  extrava- 
gant. He  wilfully  hurts  his  constitution,  he  idles  away  valuable 
time,  he  makes  false  speculations  and  ruins  himself  and  others, 
he  occupies  himself  in  controversy,  in  novel-reading,  in  vain  or 
even  wicked  amusements.  He  dresses  himself  absurdly  and  irra- 
tionally, occasionally  talks  nonsense,  does  foolish  things,  and  in- 
duces or  compels  other  people  to  do  foolish  things.  When  he  shall 
have  become  "  rational,"  by  swallowing  a  dose  of  Owen,  this 
will  be  all  at  an  end.  No  human  being  will  be  idle  for  a  moment 
that  he  can  give  to  working  without  injury  to  his  constitution. 
No  one  will  waste  his  labour,  but  every  one  will  devote  it  to  the 
most  profitable  end,  in  so  far  that  if  a  farthing  of  additional 
profit  can  be  realized  by  his  adopting  some  occupation  which  in 
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his  old  benighted  state  he  hated  and  wonld  not  have  adopted  for 
a  thousand  pounds,  yet  he  will  immediately  set  about  it  without  a 
murmur.  No  one  will  ever  drink  two  glasses  of  wine  when  a 
glass  and  three-fourths  is  the  Quantity  adapted  to  his  constitu- 
tion. No  one  will  sleep  eight  nours  and  a  half  when  eiglit  hours 
are  sufficient.  No  one  wilikeep  pork  till  it  becomes  ma^otty, 
and  no  unconscientious  kitchen-maid  will  take  too  thick  a  skin  off 
potatoes  and  waste  their  substance ;  sows  will  always  farrow  a 
given  Quantity  of  piglings ;  there  will  be  no  potato  disease j  and 
the  yield  of  turnips  per  acre  will  be  precisely  what  is  wanted. 

All  these  things  being  granted,  the  rest  is  plain  sailing.  You 
can  tell  what  mankind  are  to  be  worth  by  the  rule  of  three. 
You  can  estimate  your  man-power  just  as  you  can  your  steam- 
power.  Owen's  most  brilliant  and  effective  application  was  in 
the  case  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  well-selected  instance  of  waste  of 
power,  and  certainly  the  balance  presented  by  a  full  restorative 
was  as  any  one  might  anticipate,  something  very  large  and  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  A  quotation  from  his  "  jdan  for  the  paci- 
fication of  Ireland,"  when  compared  with  the  passage  we  have 
already  cited,  will  enable  the  reader  practically  to  feel  what  we 
have  attempted  to  describe.  Mr.  Owen  suddenly  leaps  from  the 
purely  abstract  and  general,  to  the  most  minutely  concrete.  He 
begins  as  usual  with  some  such  introductory  announcement  as 
the  following : — "  I  will  now  disclose  to  you  a  secret,  which,  till 
now,  has  been  hidden  from  mankind.  It  is,  that  the  fundamen- 
tal notion  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  society  has  been  raised, 
is  an  error — a  lamentable  error — one  which  pervades  all  the 
proceedings  of  men.  And  while  that  notion  shall  be  taught  to 
the  rising  generations,  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  results  in 
any  degree  more  beneficial  than  those  which  have  been  realized 
in  past  times,  and  which  are  now  experienced  around  us.  And 
what  may  at  first  seem  the  more  extraordinary,  it  is  not  the  in- 
terest of  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
whatever  may  be  their  rank,  station,  condition  or  fortune,  that 
that  notion  should  be  longer  permitted  to  irrationalize  the  human 
mind  and  conduct."  While  the  reader's  mind  is  striving  to  rea- 
lize this  solemn  announcement,  and  is  in  some  measure  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  its  hazy  vagueness,  it  is  immediately  raised  to 
life  by  being  plunged  into  the  following  statements  in  which 
there  is  no  trace  of  mystery  or  vagueness. 

*•  '*  Calculation  firsts  shewing  the  result  from  the  industry  of  1000 
people  employed  partly  in  the  cultivation  and  disposal  of  the  produce 
of  1000  acres,  and  partly  in  manufactures. 

*'  Suppose  an  association  of  1000  people,  of  the  usual  ages  in  so- 
ciety, to  rent  or  purchase  a  farm  of  1000  Irish  acres  of  a  medium 
quality  of  soil)  to  p«t  it  uncter  spade  cultivation,  and  to  arramge  it 
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a9  qQ<)ev>  the  subjoined  calculations  will  sbow  the  numher  of  labour- 
ers necessary  for  the  cultivation  qf  the  land,  the  probable  produce, 
and  the  surplus  that  will  remain,  after  the  whole  population  are  pro- 
vided with  food,  clothes,  instruction,  and  superior  domestic  education: 
200  Acres  green  crop,  say  80  acres  potatoes  or  carrots,  and  120  acres 

white,  yellow,  or  Swedish  turnips. 
200  Ditto  fallow  crop,  viz.,  150  acres  flax,  and  50  wheat. 
200  Ditto  clover,  rape,  vetches,  &c. 

200  Ditto  white  crop,  viz.,  78  acres  of  wheat,  122  acres  oats. 
•  150  Ditto  pasture,  a  part  to  be  laid  down,  and  as  much  taken  up 
occasionally. 
80  Ditto  Orchard,  producing  fruits,  roots,  and  culinary  vegetables, 

cabbage  for  dairy,  cows,  &c. 
20  Ditto  site  of  buildings,  exercise  grounds,  &c. 

1000  Acres," 

And  all  this  is  but  initiatory — the  calculations  expand  into 
tabks  like  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  evolving  such  conclu- 
sions as  the  quantity  of  certain  produce  that  "  would  feed  100 
cows  or  bullocks,  producing  691,200  English  pints  of  milk,  or 
26,800  lbs.  of  butter,  or  74,438  lbs.  of  cheese,  17,920  lbs.  of 
berf,  and  the  hides  of  20  bullocks  which  would  be  slaughtered 
yearly."  The  statements  and  calculations  are  altogether  of  that 
formidable  kind  which  general  readers  are  glad  to  take  for  grant- 
ed. We  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  quite  coiTect,  and  their 
fraraer^s  good  faith  is  attested  by  a  subscription  list,  headed  thus ; 
"  Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  £1000."  He  would  have  let  it  go  as  his 
other  thousands  have  gone,  hopeful  and  uncomplaining,  had 
there  been  a  sufficiency  of  money  from  other  quarters,  but  those 
who  came  forward  were  saved  by  what  prevents  many  a  pecu- 
niary shipwreck — want  of  sufficient  strength  to  launch  the  ves- 
sel. The  whole  project  was  involved  in  tne  old  and  simple  dif- 
ficulty of  the  premier  pas  qui  cmte  of  Madame  du  DefFand.  The 
turnips,  the  milk,  the  cheese,  beef,  and  skins  were  all  indisput- 
able conclusions,  if  we  had  the  great  datum  of  Ireland  ration- 
alized. It  is  not  meant,  of  course^  that  the  sort  of  semi-ration- 
ality^ scarcely  a  step  above  barbarism,  of  England  and  Scotland, 
should  be  communicated  to  that  country,  ouch  a  project  would 
scarcely  be  worth  accomplishing,  when  we  find  that  for  ourselves 
there  are  such  proi^pects  as  the  following,  proclaimed  as  the  con- 
clusion of  "  a  general  constitution  of  government,  and  universal 
code  of  laws,  derived  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  human 
nature." 

^^  Under  the  existing  religious,  political,  commercial^  and  domestic 
relations  of  Great  Britain,  250  individuals  cannot  be  supported  in 
comfort  on  a  square  mile  of  land ;  while  under  the  proposed  system, 
with  much  less  hibour  and  capital  Uian  aa*e  now  employed,  500  may 
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be  immediately  supported  in  abundance ;  and  a  few  years  after  the 
new  arrangements  shall  have  been  matured,  1000,  1500,  and  pro- 
bably, without  any  additional  discoveries,  2000  individuals  may  be 
supported  upon  every  square  mile  of  an  average  quality  of  soil.  Such 
is  the  difference  between  a  rational  system,  formed  in  accordance 
with  nature,  and  a  system  founded  in  opposition  to  it." 

Having  referred  to  a  document  which  in  its  title  contains  the 
word  "  Constitution"  and  "  Code  of  Laws,"  it  may  naturally  be 
supposed  by  the  pretty  large  portion  of  the  public  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  literature  of  Owen,  that  he  must  have  an- 
nounced some  drafts  of  substantive  laws  intended  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  new  republic.     Certainly  there  do  sometimes  occur 
sentences  in  the  more  abstract  part  of  his  writings  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  imperative  mode  of  the  legislator ;  but  they  occur 
at  long  intervals,  like  milestones  on  a  road,  and  they  evidently 
do  not  come  from  the  heart,  for  Robert  Owen  is  too  good-natured, 
polite,  and  hopeful  a  man  to  be  very  imperative.     Indeed,  if  we 
could  produce  him  before  the  reader,  and  question  him  on  thia 
niatter,  we  are  sure  that  we  could  extract  from  him  an  admission, 
that  when  once  his  system  is  in  full  operation  the  restraint  of 
laws  will  become  unnecessary;   when  men  speak  nothing  but 
truth  and  do  nothing  but  duty,  surely  acts  of  parliament,  impos- 
ing a  penalty  of  £5  recoverable  before  two  justices,  will  be  quite 
useless,  and  the  science  supported  by  the  rascality  and  conten- 
tiousness of  mankind  will  be  superseded.     Still,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  there  do  occur  here  and  there,  dotting  Owen's 
writings,  certain  pithy  sentences,  intended  to  be  the  laws  which 
are  to   make  man  rational,   and  guide   his  rationality   when 
he  has  achieved  it.     It  will  not  be  unfair  to  select  some  speci- 
mens of  social  legislation  from  the  latest  writings  of  the  social 
patriarch,  in    a  series  of  expositions  which,  we  believe,  he  is 
still  giving  forth  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  choose  to  listen 
to  them.   We  turn  to  a  periodical  called  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age," 
of  the  existence  of  which  it  is  very  improbable  that  one  out  of 
ten  among  our  readers  has  ever  heard.     During  the  storm  in 
which  foreign  Socialism  was  shaking,  nay,  shattering  the  thrones 
of  Europe  and  her  most  deeply  founded  institutions,  here  was 
British  Socialism  whispering  its  existence  in  a  periodical  so  little 
noticed  that  it  was  dying  of  inanition  when  Louis  Blanc,  the  re- 
presentative of  its  principles,  was  reigning  in  Paris.     In  this 
quiet  sequestered  comer  of  the  British  press,  undismayed  by  the 
battle  of  Paris  as  the  tragic  end  of  foreign  Socialism,  or  by  the 
falling  o£P  of  subscribers  which  notified  its  euthanasia  at  home, 
Bobert  Owen,  serene  and  hopeftil  as  ever,  printed — ^we  can 
hardly  say  pnblished-part  of  a  series  of  papers,  which  he  called 
^'  The  rational  mode  of  permanently  and  peaceably  adjusting  Uie 
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present  disordered  state  of  Europe."  This  consists  of  a  series  of 
short  laws,  in  propositions,  standing  up  here  and  there  from  a 
great  flat  waste  of  comment,  of  the  kind  of  which  our  first  quota- 
tion from  his  writings  is  an  example.  The  first  law  is  in  these 
terms — 

"  Every  one  shall  be  equally  provided  through  life  with  the  best  of 
everything  for  human  nature,  by  public  arrangements,  which  arrange- 
ments shall  give  the  best  known  direction  to  the  industry  and  talents 
of  every  individual," 

One  would- think  that  such  a  law  required  nothing  to  be  said 
in  its  commendation^  and  that  the  best  accompaniment  to  it 
would  be  some  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  its 
beneficent  enactment.  But  this  is  not  the  method  in  which 
Robert  Owen  has  been  accustomed  to  treat  the  offspring  of  his 
genius.  A  comment  follows  the  enactment.  It  stands  for  the 
speech  of  an  honourable  member  bringing  in  a  bill,  and,  like 
many  an  exposition  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  but  a  heaily  exultation  in  their 
being  completely  overcome,  and  that  by  the  mere  adoption  of 
such  a  law  as  the  one  we  have  printed.  Indeed,  like  all  other 
grand  things,  the  simplicity  of  Owenism  is  as  wonderful  as  its 
effectiveness.  When  the  "  rational  system"  is  once  established, 
it  will  not  only,  by  virtue  of  this  law,  give  every  human  being 
"  the  best  of  everything,"  but  it  will  have  brought  into  existence 
enough  of  "  the  best  of  everything^'  to  satisfy  the  whole  world — 
a  thing  much  wanted,  and  which  the  imperfect  and  irrational 
institutions  of  society  have  certainly  failed  in  accomplishing. 

After  wading  through  the  commendatory  comment,  we  come 
to  "  Law  2d."  We  see  no  reason  why  our  readers  should  not  also 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  it ;  the  perusal  will  not  occupy  long 
time.  Law  2d.  is  in  these  terms — "  All  shall  be  educated,  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  in  the  best  manner  known  at  the  time." 
Then  follows,  of  course,  a  laudatory  commentary,  which  might 
have  been  spared,  since  few  people  will  ol^ect  to  the  advantage 
of  everybody  being  well  educated.  Law  If  o.  3  might  be  perhaps 
more  open  to  discussion.  It  saith — "  All  shall  pass  through  the 
same  general  routine  of  education,  domestic  teaching,  and  em- 
ployment." Law  No.  4  deals  less  with  the  abstract,  and  seems 
to  point  to  special  arrangements,  although,  from  the  notions  of 
civil  liberty  acted  on  in  this  country,  few  ten-poimd  householders 
would  be  inclined  to  give  it  their  support,  unless  the  details  of 
its  proposed  operation  were  more  fully  imparted  to  them.  It 
saith — ^^  All  cnildren  from  their  birth  shall  oe  under  the  special 
care  of  the  township  in  which  thejr  are  bom ;  but  the  parents 
shall  have  fic^  access  to  them  at  all  times.^^    This  being  tne  first 
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of  the  series  to  which  we  felt  any  definitive  objection,  beyond 
mere  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  its  being  pnt  in  force, 
we  have  looked  at  the  accompanying  commentary  with  some  in- 
terest, and  propose  to  favour  our  I'eaders  with  one  or  two  of  the 
reasons  which  make  such  a  law  necessary. 

"  1st.  The  affections  of  parents  for  their  own  children  are  too  strong 
for  their  judgments  ever  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  their  children,  or 
the  public,  in  the  education  of  their  own  children,  even  if  private 
families  possessed  the  machinery,  which  they  never  do,  to  well  manu- 
facture character  from  birth. 

"  2d.  Children  in  small  numbers  can  never  be  placed  within  the 
proper  machinery  to  well  form  their  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
practical  characters,  and  make  them  full  formed  men  and  women." 

And  then,  after  a  third  and  a  fourth  reason  as  convincing  as 
the  first  and  second,  it  is  announced  in  a  more  confidential  tone, 
that — 

"  Although  the  children  will  not  be  trained  and  educated  by  their 
parents,  as  in  the  present  state  of  society,  which  unfits  them  for  mem- 
bers of  a  pure  democracy,  yet  the  parents  will  have  free  access  to 
them  at  all  times,  and  will  see  them  trained  and  educated  to  become, 
in  disposition,  habits,  manners,  temper  and  judgment,  so  superior  to 
that  which  any  family  formation  of  character  could  give,  that  there 
would  arise  a  feeling  and  consideration  between  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren very  superior  to  the  frequently  silly  affection  and  desire  for  in- 
jurious partial  privileges  on  both  sides,  which  are  now  so  common 
throughout  all  classes." 

The  "  injurious  partial  privilege^'  probably  relates  to  the  kiss 
bestowed  on  "  the  toddles,  when  he  has  for  the  first  time  ac- 
complished the  transit  from  papa  to  mamma,  distant  a  table's 
breadth  from  each  other,  on  two  limbs,  after  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  four.  The  "  injurious  partial  privilege"  ought,  it 
appears,  to  be  put  down.  But  the  unsatisfactory  reserve  which 
characterizes  Mr.  Owen's  expositions,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
followers,  leaves  one  certainly  divested  of  a  Mentor  to  guide  him 
through  the  intricacies  of  infant  management.  We  are  not  told, 
for  instance,  in  any  of  Owen's  works,  or  in  any  of  the  French 
Communist  publications  that  we  remember  to  nave  seen,  what 
kind  of  toys,  if  any,  the  children  brought  up  on  the  rational 
system  are  to  be  permitted  to  play  with.  Perhaps  this  may  show 
our  entire  ignorance  of  the  rational  system,  which  must  have  so 
rational  an  influence  on  those  born  within  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tion, that  they  will  have  the  same  contempt  for  toys  vniich 
quakers  have  for  heraldic  titles.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  toys,  and  the  proper  rational  adjustment  of  them,  may  be  so 
important  that  its  special  direction  may  be  the  ftinction  of  a 
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cabinet  minister,  or  of  the  sort  of  person  who,  under  .a  rational 
system,  is  to  hold  a  Uke  position,  if  under  a  rational  system  there 
can  be  anything  like  a  cabinet  minister. 

The  punishment  or  other  coercive  means  of  enforcing  it,  is  a 
vital  part  of  every  ordinary  law.  It  is  one  of  the  promised  re- 
sults of  the  ^^rationaP  system,  that  punishment  shall  not  be  needed, 
since  every  one  shall  act  rationally ;  but  still  there  is  to  be  some- 
thing holding  the  same  place  apparently  that  punishment  holds 
in  other  codes,  which  invites  attention.  In  "  tne  general  consti- 
tution of  government  and  universal  code  of  laws"  already  cited — 
certainly,  by  the  way,  free  of  the  legislative  vice  of  longwinded- 
ness,  since  the  whole  might  be  comprised  in  about  three  sections 
of  a  modem  statute — there  is  the  following  provision  : 

'^  All  individuals  trained,  educated,  and  placed  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  their  nature,  must  of  necessity  at  all  times  think  and  act 
rationally,  except  they  shall  become  physically,  intellectually,  or 
morally  diseased ;  in  which  case  the  Council  sh^dl  remove  them  into 
the  ho^ital  for  bodrly,  mental,  or  moral  invalids,  where  they  shall  re- 
main until  tliey  shall  be  recovered  by  the  mildest  treatment  which  can 
effect  their  cure." 

This  is  widely  suggestive.  The  idea  appears  to  be  an  enlarge- 
ment from  that  of  tne  ingenious  quaker  who  would  not  kick  the 
dogt-faat  bit  him,  but  hallooed  out,  "mad  dog!"  and  sent  him 
¥rith  the  chances  of  that  character  through  the  street.  Nobody 
is  to  be  punished,  but  every  one  who  differs  in  opinion  with  the 
authorities,  which  would  be  an  inevitable  type  of  moral  disease, 
is  to  be  counted  mad,  and  treated  accordingly.  True,  he  is  to 
be  subjected  to  the  "  mildest  treatment,"  but  it  must  be  suffi- 
cient "  to  effect  his  cure,"  and  crush  his  stubborn,  rebellious  ir- 
rationality. When  the  topsy-turvy  has  been  completed,  we 
hav^  an  idea  that  the  lunatic  asylums  would  be  large  and  full. 
Owen  himself  gives  alarming  indications  of  the  Quantity  of  in- 
sanity among  mankind.  Thus  in  the  New  Moral  World  there 
is  an  address  by  him,  as  President  of  the  Social  Congress,  dated 
4th  March  1844,  which  is  hopefully  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  "  the  increasing  absurdity,  insanity,  and  madness  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  North  American  Cirovernments  and  people."  To  quiz 
Robert  Owen — to  say  of  him,  for  instance,  as  Bentham  said, 
"  His  mind  is  a  maze  of  confusion,  and  he  avoids  coming  to 
particulars^ — he  is  always  the  same — says  the  same  things  over 
and  over  a^in, — ^he  built  some  small  houses,  and  people  who 
had  no  houses  of  their  own  went  to  live  in  such  houses," — 
to  speak  thus  would  be  an  indication  of  moral  disease  in  its 
rankest  form.  We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  but  that  even  the 
humble  effusions  of  the  present  writer  might  entitle  him  to  a 
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d^rifl  the-hospHal'of  the  morally  diseased.'  Peoplt  wHo  resist 
the  general  tl^nuig  sptem,  and  desire  td  keep  the  education 
and  rearing  of  their  childr^iii  their  own'hartdij  would  of  course- 
He  '  instklltly  swept  intb '  that  rfeceptkcl6;  N^y,  a«  one  glances 
oYer  Owen's  ^  pfrojects,  the  necess^  inhabitants  of  these  moral 
madhouses  expand  in  a  most  alirtirihg  manner:  Thus  in  hisi 
Etrport  tb  the  Corinty  of  Lanark  in  1B21,  where  he  proposed' to» 
estkbUsh  a  set'of  modtl  villages,  it  was  to  be  part' of  the  systfemi 
^*  that  the  male  children  of  the  new  villkgers  should  be  cldthed? 
in  a  di^s  somewhat  resembling  the  Roman  and' Highland  garb,, 
ill'ordfer  that  the  limbs  may  be  free  from*  ligatures,  and  the  air 
cfrfctilktfe  dtfer  every  patrt*  of  the  body,,  and'  that  they  may  be 
trained  to  become  strong,  active,  welWimbed,  and  healthy." 
(p.  38.)  Now,  suppose  any  man  so  lost  to  all  rationality  as  to 
reii?ain  a- devotee  of  srUall-clbthes  or  trousers — suppose  some 
Celt-hating  Pinkerton  madly  resolute  to  clothe  his  Hmts — of 
course  he  must  be  impiediately  removed,  in  the  custody  of  a 
coujfle  of  rational  barelegged  policemeni  The  scenes  in  ratioi^ 
ality-laiid  would  have  some  resemblance  to  diosein  Moscow  un- 
der the  sumptuary  regulations  of  the  Emperor  Faul^  where 
an  English  merchant  was  seized  on  the  pavement  by  the  poUce, 
arid  ajJstir  of  illegal' arid' irratibnal*  boots  peelbd'  from*  Bis  llbiBs. 
T^hfereadbr  wHb  Has  eiicouilteiied  these  cfiaratteristibs  of  ihtellfect 
fSf  the  flirst  time  may  naturally  ask  in  amazement  if  we  Have  be^nr 
spealiiiig  of  that  Roberf  Owen  whose  name  once  filled' the  ear  off 
Eiitdpe.  We  can  easily  iittkgine  some  fiiture  antiquary  setting 
fiirtH  on  His  inquiries,  in  tJie  bljUef  that  he  will  prove  how  ffiere? 
Were  tWo  ttoliert  Owens^  as  there  were  two'Sbcrateses,  two  Catos^ 
two\ftousseaus,  and  tSvo*  Burkes.  We  HaVe  spoken  of  the  con- 
trast!^ in  hl^  style,  his  suddbn  Ibaps^  from*  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete;'  but  t!hese  are  faittt  contrasts  in  comparison  to  that  which 
i^eVelrs  Hils  past  from*  lii«  preserit  position  in  tie  eye  of  the  world'. 
So  gi*eat  ^  reverse  of  fame — so  starring  an  instance  of  Ift^  insta>- 
Billify  of  humatt'  greatness,  it  wouM  be  difficult  to  parallel  m 
tie  Aistory  6f  easterri  conqilests  anxf  revolutions.  lie  who  is 
A'ow  h'eld!  by  neaWy  all  the  worM  to  be  a  fcabbling  oM  man,  with 
a  sirty  crotchet!  in  his  heaxJ,  which  he  mumbles  over  and  over 
wAife  nobody  Kstens,  had  once  a  ntiine  to  conjure  with.    Matiy 

J)eople'  tefieved  him  to  be  the  most  satanic,  others  beHeved  him 
6  be  the  most  godflike  man  that  trod  the  earth.  The  contests 
a1)btit  hita. — about  his  character  and  his  systerii — ^were  as  fierc© 
krid  ftfrious  ^s  any  that  the  annals  of  politics  or  polemics  can 
shoT^.  Se  cotild  probably  product  more  laudatory  letters,  bear- 
ing itlustribti6  slgnaltures — some  of  them  royal — than  any  other 
Ihnabii^iit  of  this  island.  Archbishdps  and  ctotvned  heads  mad0 
|liI|5rittlkgeB  td  Net^  Lanaii  to  talk  id  the  t^onderftll  rfegederator 
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of  the  age,  and  see  the  palpable  evidence  of  his  beneficent  wisdom. 
The  Mexican  Government  offered  him  a  territory  on  which  he 
might  make  what  a  doubting  world  called  eicperiments ;  and 
where,  as  absolute  ruler,  he  might  begin  his  vast  plan  of  ^^  re- 
volutionizing peaceably  the  minds  and  practice  of  the  hum^n 
race.''  It  included  the  actual  district  of  California ;  but  though 
the  diplomacy  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  embarked 
in  the  matter,  it  was  not  adjusted  to  Owen's  satisfaction,  for  he 
was  then  a  very  fststidious  person,  expecting  some  day  to  stand 
rather  nearer  the  command  of  the  human  race  than  Napoleon, 
and  not  inclined  to  make  his  experiment  in  corpore  viliy — where- 
by he  escaped  becoming  one  of  the  richest  monarchs,  at  least  in 
the  new  world.  The  Duke  of  Kent  at  one  time  entertained  the 
notion  of  spending  some  months  with  his  daughter  under  the 
personal  tuition  of  Owen,  that  she  who  is  now  our  most  gracious 
Queen  might  from  infancy  be  imbued  with  his  system.  It  is 
only  on  his  own  authority,  certainly,  that  we  have  this  curious 
fact ;  but  we  have  great  reliance  on  his  truthfulness,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  ob- 

S;t  of  some  complimentary  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
iddle-aged  people  may  remember  in  their  youth  having  seen 
a  series  of  little  volumes  full  of  tattle  called  the  Percy  Anecdotes. 
This  book  was  so  popular  that  it  has  been  literally  "  used  up." 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  libraries  to  which  many  people  have 
access,  for  in  them  it  has  been  thumbed  to  annihilation.  It 
is  perhaps  not  the  least  brilliant  indication  of  Owen's  eminence, 
that  in  the  volume  of  this  series  dedicated  to  Philanthropy,  his 
portrait  is  presented  as  that  of  the  living  head  and  representative 
of  the  doctrine  that  man  should  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

Nor  were  these  things  the  types  of  a  mere  vague  reputation, 
which  magnified  the  object  by  its  distance.  Corporations  and 
committees,  who  are  as  little  likely  as  valets  to  find  a  man  a  hero, 
and  can  express  their  opinion  of  his  unheroic  nature  more  honestly, 
were  respectfiil  to  Owen,  and  reported  on  his  projects  as  if  they 
were  things  fit  for  this  world,  and  for  the  respectable  public  bodies 
the  reporters  represented.  A  committee  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  prepared 
a  report  on  ^^  a  plan  for  relieving  public  distress,  and  removing 
discontent,  by  giving  permanent  productive  employment  to  the 
poor  and  working-cmsses,  under  arrangements  which  will  essen- 
tially improve  their  character,  and  ameliorate  their  condition, 
diminish  the  expenses  of  production  and  consumption,  and  create 
markets  co-extensive  with  production."  The  committee  did  not 
entirely  adopt  the  plan :  nad  they  done  so,  they  would  have 
provided  a  curious  incident  for  the  ridicule  of  posterity.  They 
spoke,  however,  in  a  tone  of  high  respect  both  of  Owen  and  hii}  ^  ^ 
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project  They  even  suggested  that  it  mi^ht  be  valuable  to  have 
"  a  few  comparative  experiments,  on  however  small  a  scale,,  at- 
tentively conducted,  and  reported  by  practical  agriculturists  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;"  but  they  did  not  show  an  incli- 
nation to  make  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  or  incur  any  pecuniary 
risk  on  the  occasion.  They  at  the  same  time  applied  to  Owen 
tlie  following  remarks,  in  which  it  is  pleasant  for  us  to  find, 
after  having  so  often  quoted  himself  against  himself,  that  we  can 
adduce  a  body  of  worshipful  gentlemen  speaking  much  in  his 
favour.    They  say — 

**  Your  committee  cannot  conclude  this  brief  report,  without  express- 
ing the  supreme  satisfaction  which  they  experienced  in  visiting  the 
highly  interesting  establishment  under  the  more  immediate  direction  of 
Mr.  Owen.  There  the  benevolence  of  that  individual  and  his  partners 
is  portrayed  in  the  most  pleasing  features ;  and  an  inspection  of  the 
splendid  manufactory  at  New  Lanark  must  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical to  how  great  an  extent  the  amelioration  of  the  manufacturing 
population  may  be  carried,  when  the  views  of  the  managers  are  go- 
verned by  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  actuates  the  partners  of 
the  New  Lanark  works,  whose  means  of  control  over  their  population 
are  only  exceeded  by  their  desire  to  direct  them  to  the  most  valuable 
purpose,  that  of  promoting  the  comfort  and  independence  of  the 
parents,  and  of  training  up  the  children,  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
by  such  a  gentle,  but  at  the  same  time  systematic  course  of  education, 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  cannot  fail  to  render  them  very 
valuable  members  of  society." — P.  64. 

In  the  year  1820,  when  this  Lanarkshire  committee  made 
their  report,  Owen's  name  was  so  great,  that  they  acquired  a 
kind  of  European  publicity  from  having  come  into  actual  con- 
tact and  controversy  with  him,  and  many  attacks  were  made  on 
them  for  their  bigoted  short-sightedness  in  not  at  once  embrac- 
ing the  offer  of  the  man  who  undertook  to  abolish  crime  and 
misery  at  so  small  a  rate.  Now  the  popular  opinion  regarding 
this  leader  is  so  completely  the  reverse  of  what  it  then  was,  that 
to  prevent  the  good-natured  but  dubious  commendations  of  the 
committee,  and  the  existence  of  the  committee  itself,  from  being 
considered  as  a  myth  or  joke,  we  give  the  names  of  its  members,  viz., 
^^  Norman  Locknart,  Esq.,  convener  of  the  committee  i  Eobert 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  Sheriff-Depute  of  Lanarkshire ;  Sir  James  Stew- 
art Denholm  of  Coltness,  Bart.;  Sir  William  Honeymai)  of 
Armadale,  Bart. ;  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  AUanton,  Bart. ;  Col. 
Gordon  of  Harperfield ;  Hugh  Mossman  of  Auchtyfardle,  Esq.*' 

The  reception  of  this  project,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  fixed 

points  by  which,  on  looking  back,  we  can  trace  the  progress  of 

opinion.     No  committee  ot  supply,  town-council,  or   quailor 

:  ^ssions  would  now  listen  for  five  minutes  to  such  a  communi- 
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cation.  Time,  it  does  not  develop  the  full-blown  preposterous- 
ness  which  its  author  was  able  to  exhibit  twenty  years  later. 
Its  style  is  ingeniously  adjusted  to  a  solemn  tone  of  pompous 
wisdom.  As  it  is  one  of  the  phases  of  insanity  to  believe  all 
men  at  large  insane,  so  it  is  one  of  the  regular  devices  of  Utopi- 
anists  to  speak  of  themselves  as  practical  and  experienced  per- 
sons, and  of  the  rest  of  mankind  as  mere  theorists.  Louis  Blanc 
does  this  in  a  very  grand  way ;  and  certainly  he  who  brought 
into  existence  the  committee  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  produced 
the  Battle  of  Paris,  was  entitled  in  some  senses  of  the  term  to 
consider  himself  a  practical  man.  Owen  assumes  the  position 
very  gracefully  in  his  report  to  the  county  of  Lanark ; — 

"  To  substitute,"  he  says,  "  the  spade  for  the  plough  may  seem 
most  trivial  in  the  expression:  and  to  inexperienced  and  even  to 
learned  men — to  my  u'espected  friends  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  for 
instance,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  useful  practical  know- 
ledge— will  appear  to  indicate  a  change  equally  simple  and  unimport- 
ant in  practice.  It  generally  happens,  however,  that  when  a  great 
calamity  overwhelms  a  country,  relief  is  obtained  from  practical  men, 
and  not  from  mere  theorists,  however  acute,  learned,  and  eloquent. 
In  the  present  case,  simple  as  appears  to  be  the  alteration  proposed, 
yet  when  the  mind  of  the  practical  agriculturist,  of  the  commercial 
man,  of  the  man  of  science,  of  the  political  economist,  of  the  states- 
man, and  of  the  philosopher,  shall  be  directed  to  the  subject  as  its 
importance  demands,  the  change  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  society,  involving  consequences  of  much  higher  con- 
cernment to  the  wellbeing  of  mankind,  than  the  ^change  from  the 
hunting  to  the  pastoral  state,  or  from  the  pastoral  state  to  the  plough 
cultivation." — (P.  18.) 

And  yet,  with  all  its  plausibility  of  tone,  one  would  havo 
thought  that  there  must  be  enough  in  this  document  to  have 
created  alarm,  and  excited  animosity  tinged  with  ridicule.  It 
must  have  been  surely  difficult  to  suppress  that  ohl  oh!  so  effec- 
tive in  nipping  the  buds  of  precocious  visions  in  St.  Stephens, 
when  a  committee  met  for  practical  purposes  were  addressed  in 
this  fashion : — 

"  These  new  Associations  can  scarcely  be  farmed  before  it  will 
be  discovered,  that  by  the  most  simple  and  easy  regulations  all  the 
natural  wants  of  human  nature  may  be  abundantly  supplied ;  and  the 
principle  of  selfishness  (in  the  sense  in  which  that  terra  is  here  used) 
will  cease  to  exist  for  want  of  an  adequate  motive  to  produce  it.  It 
will  be  quite  evident  to  all,  that  wealth  of  that  kind  which  will  alone 
be  held  in  any  estimation  amongst  them  may  be  so  easily  created 
to  exceed  all  their  wants,  that  every  desire  for  individual  accumu- 
lation will  be  extinguished.  To  them  individual  accumulation  of 
wealth  will  nppear  as  irrational  as  to  bottle  up  in  store  water  in 
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Bituations  where  there  is  more  of  tbis  iavaluablo  fluid  than  all  can  coD'- 
sume.  With  this  knowledge,  and  the  feelings  which  will  arise  from, 
it,  the  existing  thousand  counteractions  to  the  creation  of  new  wealth 
will  also  cease,  as  well  as  those  innumerable  motives  to  deception  which 
now  peryade  all  ranks  of  society." — ^P.  50. 

The  great  features  of  the  plan  were  the  substitution  of  spade 
husbandry  for  the  plough,  and  the  classification  of  the  population 
in  parallelograms,  where  every  act  and  function  of  human  exist- 
ence should  proceed  according  to  regulation.  The  virtue  of  the 
change  in  husbandry  arises  from  the  astounding  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  agriculturists  has  hitherto  gone  no  farther  than  to 
understand  the  characters  and  resources  of  beasts,  while  he  is  to 
make  them  understand  those  of  men,  so  that  they  may  finally 
come  "  to  improve  the  breed  of  men  more  than  men  have  yeli 
improved  the  breed  of  domestic  animals." — (p.  40.)  Here  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  leading  indication  of  that  morbid  contempt  of  man- 
kind at  large,  in  which  the  writings  of  Owen  himself  and  of  the 
whole  school  of  Socialists  and  Communists  are  steeped.  They 
never  treat  the  human  being  as  endowed  with  internal  light, 
capable  ever  of  brightening  within  him  as  he  trims  and  feeds  it 
by  intellectual  exertion,  and  destined  to  carry  him  on  from  stage 
to  stage  in  a  broadening  civilisation.  Such  are  mankind  to  those 
who 

'*  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

But  to  the  Communist  man  is  a  blind  barbarian,  who  must  be 
led,  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  driven  to  his  task  and  to  his 
food.  He  may  be  divested  of  individual  character,  aims,  and 
pursuits,  and  drilled  into  parallelogram  uniformity,  until  it  im- 
part to  restless  humanity  Wordsworth's  characteristic  of  the  still 
monotony  of  the  pasture,  where 

"  The  cattle  are  grazing^ 
Their  heads  never  raising  ^ 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one." 

They  may  be  disciplined  to  apply  the  spade  uniformly  and  un- 
varyingly, as  the  ox  or  the  horse  drags  the  plough — their  "  breed 
may  be  improved!'*  for  agricultural  purposes.  Such  is  to  be  the 
rational  perfection  of  man,  the  noble  in  reason,  the  infinite  in 
faculties,  "  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable,  in 
action  how  like  an  angel,  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God  I*"  But 
in  truth  it  ^vould  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  and  more  cheering 
indication  of  the  onward  progress  of  opinion  and  knowledge  in 
this  country  than  the  glance  back  at  Owen's  project,  and  its  re- 
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oeptlon  in  1821,  as  a  sort  of  fixed  point.  Although  the  Socialists, 
looking  round  their  own  cell,  are  ever  proclaiming  that  their 
opinions  are  gaining  ground,  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  A  few 
have  been  strengthened  in  their  absurdities  by  the  outward  pres- 
sure of  opinion  against  them,  but  the  public  at  large  never  w^ere 
less  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  of  these  preachers.  For  edu- 
cation, fca:  sanitaiy  reform,  for  everything  that  tends  to  remove 
barbaifism  c^  impurity,  and  give  tne  human  bejng  freedom  for 
the  developmentof  his  best  faculties,  there  is  a  strong  desire;  but^ 
on  the  other  hand,  towards  all  plans  for  depriving  him  of  self- 
liberty,  and  converting  him  into  a  trained  and  parallelogrammed 
machine,  there  is  a  growing  and  a  just  suspicion.  Tlus  change 
in  the  ^public  mind— not  so  much  a  change  of  opinion  as  an  ac^ 
quisition  of  healthy  strength — arises  in  a  great  measure  from  what 
has  been  seen  and  learned  and  wisely  thought  of  during  the  ipast 
few  years  of  our  history.  Our  Socisu  system  has  been  tried,  and 
not  in  vain,  since  it  has  enabled  us  to  reap  the  fruits  of  earnest  an^ 
smous  investigation.  See  how  much  the  writers  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  day  spcie  or  thought  about  the  people — see  how  their  in- 
terests, their  progress,  their  prospects,  are  now  considered  by 
the  best  minds  of  the  day — and  we  observe  the  main  source  from 
which  our  social  knowledge  has  sprung.  The  patient  investiga- 
tions on  the  inductive  system,  which  have  expanded  themselves 
round  questions  connected  with  poor-laws,  with  population,  with 
emigration,  with  labour  and  capital,  with  crime  and  educatioi^ 
have,  with  the  aid  of  the  press,  diflFused  so  much  of  sound  fcnow^ 
ledge,  that  a  proposal  such  as  Owen's  would  never  be  listened  to 
by  any  miscellaneous  body  of  ordinarily  educated  men.  We  hav^ 
doubtless,  yet  much  to  learn ;  and  indeed,  when  we  look  back  and 
see  the  opinions  that  sometimes  took  the  ear  of  the  public  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  and  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  philan- 
thropy, one  almost  shudderingly  reflects  on  the  possibility  that 
the  eggs  of  many  dangerous  fallacies  may  still  be  hidden  and 
hatching  in  some  <rf  our  most  cherished  projects  of  benevolence. 
In  this  education  oS  the  pubHc  mind,  so  far  as  it  has  goncL 
Owen  and  Socialism  have  had  their  share.  They  have  stirred 
up  investigation  and  discussion.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  truth  as  an  arid  apathy  that  neither  vegetates  into  weeds 
nor  fruit.  Next  in  value  as  a  developer  of  truth  to  the  earnest 
search  after  it  is  the  hardy  and  flagrant  proclamation  of  falla- 
cies. A  domineering  bishop  called  on  the  Oovernment  to  shut 
Owen's  mouth.  The  Tories  became  frantic  because  the  Prime 
Minister  presented  him  at  Oourt.  Vaisi  outcries  and  basdess 
fears !  O  wenism  lectured  itself  down  by  its  strong  efforts  of  pro- 
pagandism.  Nothing  has  better  shown  the  blessedness  of  cipem 
free  public  discussion  than  the  influence  that  the  xmssionaries  of 
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Communism,  who  by  some  momentary  impube  flooded  the^coiiti'' 
try  about  five  years  ago,  have  had  in  awakening  the  public  mind 
to  the  folly  of  all  those  visions.  While  men  denounced  it  from 
high  places,  and  talked  about  punishment  and  oppression,  it  did^ 
indeed,  appear  that  the  threatened  system  was  gaining  popularity, 
but  when  it  had  the  open  field  of  the  public  mind  iairiy  to  itself  tit 
proved  what  it  was.  That  our  worldng^ola;9ses^  have  still  much 
truth  to  learn  is  itself  a  melancholy  truth,  but  the  much  they 
have  learned  augurs  cheerfully  of  the  Tedeuttt  8p&:tacuia  mane. 

Must  we  then  dismiss  the  English  apostle  of  Communism  with 
the  sole  merit  of  having  induced  men  to  find  truth  by  persever* 
ingly  talking  nonsense  to  them  ?  Had  he  no  substratum  of 
wisdom  or  of  positive  virtuous  action  in  himself?  Did  he  never 
think  or  do  any  good ;  and  was  that  world  which  imitated  and 
applauded  him  utterly  and  unscrupulously  cheated  by  hollow 
pretences  and  unmeaning  sounds  ?  It  would  be  injustice  to  give 
voice  to  such  a  sweeping  opinion.  We  shall  scarcely  ever  find, 
that  in  a  country  like  this  a  man  gains  influence,  respect^  and 
fame  without  possessing  some  considerable  good  quali^,  moral 
or  intellectual,  or  having  done  some  good  deed.  Owen  was  not 
only  capable  of  doing  some  substantial  services,  but  be  actually 
accomplished  them.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  over-estimate  his 
abilities — a  common  weakness,  but  seldom  exhibited  on  so  gigan^ 
tic  and  almost  sublime  a  scale.  He  was  like  a  good  boatswain, 
who  has  the  infii*mity  to  believe  that  he  could  command  the 
Channel  fleet.  His  plans  of  organization  at  New  Lanark  mn^t 
have  possessed  many  admirable  elements,  and  the  system  was 
prevented  from  soaring  into  his  wildest  flights  by  the  weight  of 
certain  pecuniary  considerations,  which  kept  his  partners,  and  of 
necessity  himself,  near  the  earth.  Mr.  Edward  fiaines  headed 
a  deputation  from  Leeds  in  1819  to  inspect  and  report  upon  ihe 
system  pursued  at  New  Lanark,  and  having  to  state  that  it  -w^as 
in  many  respects  admirable,  but  still  for  snort  of  what  Owen 
wished  to  make  it,  they  very  clearly  set  what  he  had  accom*- 
plished  against  what  he  promised,  by  this  simple  aiitfameti* 
cal  fonnula :  "  As  far  as  he  has  advanced,  which  is  cmly  two 
points  towards  twenty,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  the  number 
of  perfection,  he  has  effected  great  things — more  than  could 
have  been  anticipated." 

A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  to  put  the  eminent 
success  of  this  project  in  a  proper  view.  The  aggregations 
of  multitudes  of  people  under  the  manufacturing  system  were 
then  rushing  into  instantaneous  existence.  Society  hswi  not 
remembered  any  change  so  sudden.  It  produced  a  deejier 
social  effect  than  any  political  revolution  could  occasion.  It 
was  more  sudden  and  powerful  in  its  sweep  than  the  railway 
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sysliem  had  been,  and  it  mi^fc  erien  be  compared,  in  the  mag* 
nitude  of  its  influences,  though  the  things  have  no  other  feature 
in  common^  with  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  The  people 
'who  thus  came  together  were  violently  wr^odied,  by  the  trac- 
tive power  of  gold,  from  their  natural  position  in  the  bosom 
of,  and  under,  the  influence  of,  those  institutions  which,  as 
Burke  has  well  said,  are  not  made  but  growy  and  were  heaped  to« 
gether  in  chaotic  masses.  The  town,  or  the  parochial  community, 
the  growth  of  centiuries,  had  its  civilizing  and  restraining  institu- 
tions growing  with  it.  The  manufacturing  village,  suddenly 
reared  as  if  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  had  no  church,  no  school, 
*no  municipal  or  protective  system,  no  magistracy,  and  no  tribu- 
nal of  neighbourly  public  opinion  exercising  its  gentle  but  firm 
pressure  <m  the  formation  of  character.  The  evil  was  not  dis- 
covered till  it  had  been  committed  on  a  large  scale*  If  the  great 
manufacturers  of  those  days  had  known  what  we  now  know,  it 
is  likely  that  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  bring  coirective 
and  oi^anizing  influences  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  animal  life 
tJiey  were  accumulating  in  new  places.  It  is  a  marked  merit  of 
the  present  day  already  referred  to,  that  men's  eyes  are  steadily 
and  watchfully  fixed  on  ev^^thing  that  afiects  the  condition  of 
the  people ;  and  when  the  largest  railway  operations  were  in 

Erogress  two  years  ago,  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon  precisely 
ke  that  which  had  arisen  from  the  manufacturing  system,  de- 
velopini^  itself  in  the  presence  oi  multitudes  of  human  beings 
divested  of  any  organizing  and  humanizing  influences,  created 
great  and  uneasy  attention. 

Legislation  is  now  endeavouring,  by  the  Factory  Acts — rest- 
lessly altered  from  time  to  time  as  new  truths  are  learned — to 
mal^  up,  in  the  organization  of  these  masses,  for  what  they  have 
lost.  The  projector  might  not  be  able,  with  his  utmost  skill  and 
earnestness,  to  provide  for  the  fast  accumulating  masses  any 
regulating  principle  capable  of  superseding  that  which  they 
had  lefl  behind  them,  but  he  might  do  something^  and  of  any 
little  that  he  did,  the  efiects  would,  ^^  as  springs  in  deserts 
found,  seem  sweet,  all  brackish  though  they  be.''  We  are  now 
prepared  to  estimate  the  important  position  held  by  the  New 
Lanark  works,  when  weighed  with  other  rapid  productions  of 
the  manufactory  system.  The  man  or  the  child  who  had  lefl 
behind  him  in  the  village  whence  high  wages  had  tempted 
him,  religion,  local  political  influences,  and  the  family  afiections, 
found  there  and  there  only  something  to  replace  them.  It  could 
not  have  entirely  filled  their  |dace — it  may  not  have  been  the 
best  system  that  could  have  been  devised— but  it  was  something 
to  replace  what  had  been  lost,  and  thus  it  was  valuable. 
It  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  compare  what  was  then  done 
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with  what  might  have  been  done  by  the  lights  we  now  pcMees 
— as  invidious  as  comparing  Newcomen'B  single  stcoke-en^ne 
with  the  oscillating  pistons  Uiat  unite  the  ^eatest  power  with  the 
least  indication  ot  it  in  a  mod^n  steam-boat.  The  effort  was 
far  beyond  any  other  attempt  to  give  the  factory  peo|de  of  that 
age  what  they  nave  lost — it  was  far  beyond  it,  not  div^ging  into 
absurdities,  but  g<Hng  in  the  directi<m  which  modem  experience 
has  shewn  to  be  the  right  one;  and  to  that  which  stands  sudi  a 
test,  any  stricter  one  would  be  invidioudy  applied.  Thei^e  is  no 
doubt  that  there  must  have  been  in  some  points  admirable  n^in- 
agement  at  New  Lanark.  We  have  better  evidence  of  this  tfaaa 
the  visits  of  the  monarchs,  crown  ponces,  and  prime  ministers 
who  were  led  along  its  one-sided  street  and  ujp  its  tiresome  stairs. 
It  has  made  people  think  mare  than  peiiiaps  they  otherwise 
would  have  done  about  the  manufacturing  population ;  and  it 
has  afforded  experimental  evidence  on  some  methods  of  dealing 
with  it.  The  manufacturing  establishments  which  jprov^  them- 
selves by  their  large  profits  to  be  the  best  for  their  prQjectors, 
are  generally  also  the  oest  fiM*  those  who  work  in  them  whether 
with  the  hand  or  with  the  head.  The  New  Lanark  mills  w^^ 
eminently  successful  as  a  pecuniary  speculation.  If  Mr.  Owen'f 
lat^  opinions  are  true,  this  is  strong  evidence  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  competitive  system  under  which  they  were  conducted,  and 
his  friend  Louis  Blanc  will  prove  this  to  the  world  with  ihe 
bayonet.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  that  the  large  profits  only 
confirm  the  other  evidence  of  the  excellence  with  which  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  establishment  were  conducted.  We  cannot 
help  adopting  the  opinion,  that  if  Robert  Owen  had  re6trid;ed 
himself  to  the  functions  <^  sup^ntending  some  profit-seeking 
establishment — a  manufactory,  an  insurance  •offioe,  a  baak^ 
or  a  (dipping  compimy,  with  disoeet  and  cautious  directors 
over  him,  he  would  have  been  a  very  valuable  man.  It  is  curi- 
ous as  a  minute  biographical  fact,  that  Bentham,  whose  opinions 
were  so  much  the  reverse  of  Owen's  that  one  might  call  them 
an  exaggerated  contradiction,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  Owen's 
method  of  conducting  the  establi^ment  that  he  invested  money 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  concern.  The  result  justified  his 
judgment,  notwithstanding  Romilly's  caution,  who  recommended 
him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Owen,  "  who,  although  veiy 
well  intentioned,  was  really  a  little  mad."  The  profits  accumu- 
lating on  the  investment  he  had  made  formed  the  main  item  ia 
the  considerable  fortune  which  the  utilitarian  philosopher  left  te 
his  nephew.  It  is  difficult  now  to  know  how  much  of  this  prac- 
tice of  wisdom  was  the  doing  of  Owen.  The  first  proprietor  <rf 
the  New  Lanark  Mills  was  Mr.  David  Dale,  and  Owen's  ccnt- 
nexion  with  the  estabUgdim^it  arose  from  his  marrying  that 
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gentleman's  daiagbtet.    It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Dale  carried 
the  organizing  arrangements  which  gained  for  the  estahlishment 
its  high  repiatation  to  a  considerable  extent  before  Owen  touched 
them.     Whatever  be  the  proportion  of  their  respective  merits',  it 
is  beyond  doubt  that  Owen  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  just  and 
useful  arrangements  laid  down  by  his  fafther-in-law.    It  is  an  in- 
teresting thing  to  observe,  that  even  in  the  course  of  such  works 
as  those  which  we  have  q^uoted  from,  Owen,  when  he  refers  to  the 
practical  operatfens  at  New  Lanark,  presents  himself  as  an  or(Kir- 
ary  human  being,  and  talks  reasonably.     Even  from  those  of  his 
writings  published  when  the  world  believed  him  most  irretriev- 
ably sunk  in  social  insanity,  we  could  cull  many  passages,  which, 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  have  a  sane  and  sensible  tone  in 
them — though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  retain  such  scintit 
lations  of  flightiness  as  might  give  a  watchfiil  relative  some  un- 
easiness.    No  one  can  deny,  however,  that  there  is  good  sense 
in  the  following  remarks,  eve»  though  they  are  extracted  from  2i 
pamphlet  called  "  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  the  Human  Char- 
acter," by  Robert  Owen,  and  "  printed  with  his  authority,"  in 
1840,  though  written  in  1812.     He  speaks  of  himself  as  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  New  Lanark  Establishment. 

"  He  found  that  all  was  distrust,  disorder,  and  disunion :  and  he 
wished  to  introduce  confidence,  regularity,  and  harmony.  He  there- 
fore  began  to  bring  forward  his  various  expedients  to  withdraw  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  sur- 
rounded, and  to  replace  them  by  others  calculated  to  produce  a  more 
happy  result.  He  soon  discovered  that  theft  was  extended  through 
almost  all  the  ramifications  of  the  community,  and  the  receipt  oif 
stolen  goods  throu^  all  the  country  around.*  To  remedy  this  evii 
not  one  legal  punishment  was  inflicted — not  one  individual  imprisoned 
even  for  one  hour,  but  checks  and  other  regulations  for  prevention 
were  introduced :  a  short  plain  explanation  of  the  immediate  benefits 
they  would  derive  from  a  difierent  conduct  was  inculcated  by  those 
instructed  for  the  purpose,  who  had  the  best  powers  of  reasoning 
among  themselves.  ♦  *  *  Drunkenness  was  attacked  in  the  same 
manner :  it  was  discountenanced  on  every  occasion  by  those  who  had 
charge  of  any  department ;  its  destructive  and  pernicious  efiects  were 
frequently  stated  by  his  (the  drunkard's)  own  more  prudent  comrades  at; 
the  proper  moment,  when  the  individual  was  soberly  suffering  from  th  e 
effects  of  his  previous  excess.  Pot  and  public-houses  were  gradual  Jy 
removed  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  dwellings ;  the  health  "and 
comfort  of  temperance  were  made  familiar  to  them ;  by  degrees  d  run- 


*  This  18,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  blackest  evils  with  which  some  d  epart- 
ments  of  labour  have  to  contend,  and  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  enactm  ents  of 
our  legislature  have  been  passed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  suppress  it  by  the  p  ;allows. 
In  a  little  tract  by  M.  Blanqui,  published  at  a  trifling  sum  by  the  Acadl  %me  des 
Seiences  Morales  et  Pdiliques  of  France,  it  is  set  forth  in  rather  despcmdin  «g  terms 
as  a  chronic  disease  of  the  silk  manufacturers  in  Lyons. 
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kenness  disappeared,  and  many  who  were  habitual  bacchanalians  are 
now  conspicuous  for  undeviating  sobriety.*  Falsehood  and  deception 
met  Mrith  a  similar  fate ;  they  were  held  in  dii^ace ;  their  practical  evils 
were  shortly  explained ;  and  every  countenance  was  given  to  truth 
and  open  conduct  The  pleasure  and  substantial  advantages  derived 
from  ^e  latter  soon  overcame  the  policy,  error,  and  consequ^t  misery 
which  the  former  mode  of  acting  had  created." — ^Pp-  20,  21. 

Few  win  hold  that  there  is  not  a  deal  of  good  sens^e  in  these 
views,  which  are  followed  by  many  others,  equally  sagacious. 
In  fact,  the  distinct  and  specific  benefit  of  the  systeni  estab- 
lished at  New  Lanark  consisted  in  this, — that  it  was  ^  plan  of 
organization  set  down  in  a  place  where  snch  a  thing  was  much 
needed ;  and  whether  or  not  it  was  a  plan  which  would  bear 
criticism  in  this  generation,  it  was  better  than  none. 

If  Robert  Owen  had  remained  the  director  of  the  New  Lanark 
Mills,  doing  such  things  as  his  less  sanguine  partners  would  have 
readily  sanctioned,  he  would,  if  we  apply  to  him  the  rules  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  ordinary  chances  of  success  in  commeraal 
and  manufacturing  employments,  have  been  a  very  rich  man. 
There  is  a  respectability  about  honest  self-sacrificing  consistency, 
however  false  we  may  believe  to  be  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
pursued,  and  Robert  Owen  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  thus 
far  respectable.  Those  who  were  connected  with  him  appear, 
however,  to  have  suffered  under  very  considerable  fears  about 
the  balance-sheet  which  might  appear  when  he  had  carried  out 
the  remaining  eighteen  parts  of  the  fabric  of  projects,  equal  to 
twenty,  whereof  he  admitted  himself  to  have  accomplished  but 
two.  Finding  that  all  could  not  run  together  in  his  harness,  he 
sold  out  that  he  might  devote  his  means  to  his  favourite  views 
in  quarters  where  he  might  be  less  liable  to  interruption  and 
control.  He  left,  however,  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  genius  be- 
hind him,  in  certain  stipulations  which  he  exacted  from  the  pur- 
chasers, in  relation  to  tne  discipline  of  the  establishment;  and  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  an  ancient  dancing-master,  daily,  at  a  fixed 
hour,  wends  his  way  to  New  Lanark  Mills,  in  virtue  of  a  com- 
pact regarding  him  in  the  arrangements  for  the  dissolution  of 
thepartnership. 

There  was,  according  to  the  Owenist  philosophy,  one  funda- 
mental defect  in  the  establishment  at  New  Lanark — the  buildings 
were  not  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  In  the  next  attempt  tins 
was  of  course  to  be  rectified.  It  was  in  the  year  1825  that  a  com- 
plete experiment  was  attempted  of  the  plan  "  to  remoralize  the 


♦  This  last  word  is  iu  the  original,  society,  but  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing it  sobriety,  as  a  mere  correction  of  an  error  of  the  press,  probably  incurred  by 
a  printer  who  thought,  that  wiiereyer  there  might  be  a  doubt^  he  could  Dot  be 
wrong  if  he  used  a  word  like  socialism  or  society. 
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lower  oriis^rs,  to  reduce  the  poor-^rijites,  gradually  to  abolish  pauper- 
iamy  wifchi  all  its  degrading  coB^uencesj  and  to  relieve  the  country 
£r!om  its  distress."  The  sum  required  waa£96,000,  but  whether  any 
more  was  actually  contributed,  than  the  pmrchase-money  which 
Owen  had  obtained  for  bis  interest  in  the  New  Lanark  establish- 
ment, w©  do  not  know*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  not  above  a 
quarter  of  the  parallelogram  was  built,  and  the  truncated  edifice 
erected  at  Orbiston,  in  Lanarkshire,  received  from  the  neighbours 
the  name  of  Babel.  It  had  at  one  time  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  inmates,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  soon 
died,  having  produced  no  better  effect  than  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed,  and  in  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  born,  in  the  parish  of  Both  well.  The  aband- 
oned edifice  was  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  any  of  the  purposes  of 
an  irrational  world.  It  was  sold  as  building  materials,  and  not  a 
single  stone  was  left  to  mark  the  spot  which  had  become  the 
grave  of  Owen'^s  project  and  his  fortune,  but  not  of  his  hopes. 

A  short  period  of  years,  commencing  with  1841,  embraced 
within  them  the  great  triumphant  days  of  the  Communii^  and 
Socialists  in  Britain.  They  swarmed  in  pamphlets,  and  had 
some  regular  periodicals,  such  a^  "  The  New  Moral  World,'"*  a 
large  weekly  newspaper,  and  "  The  Promethean  or  Commu- 
nity Apostle."  A  great  portion  of  the  contents  of  "  The  New 
Moral  World^'  were  such  matter  as  we  have  already  Quoted ; 
indeed,  we  question  if  we  have  quoted  anything  which  has  not 
appeared  perhaps  more  than  once  in  the  columns  of  this  official 
organ,  for  it  is  not  one  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  sect  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  repeating  what  any  of  its  members 
may  once  have  said.  Another  department  of  the  contents  of 
this  periodical  was  less  innocent.  It  consisted  of  a  weekly  digest 
of  the  disgusting  details  of  crime  and  brutality  to  be  found  in 
all  the  newspapers  published  throughout  the  empire.  The  filth 
of  society  was  thus  carefully  treasured  up,  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing what  an  abominable  thing  is  society  unrationalized  or  un- 
communized ;  and  each  instance  of  vice  or  barbarism  occur- 
ring in  a  population  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions,  was 
introduced  with  an  exordium,  calling  on  all  people  to  see  that 
"  the  irrational  system  of  society,"*'  even  by  the  confession  of  its 
supporters — the  newspaper  press — admitted  of  murder,  robbery, 
seduction,  imposition,  drunkenness,  and  an  endless  list  of  farther 
offences,  completely  excluded  by  the  system  of  rational  co- 
operation. 

While  they  indulged  themselves  in  these  periodical  works  they 
were  at  the  same  time  making  vigorous  efforts  in  other  shapes ; 
and  the  zealous  exertions  of  their  own  body  combined  with 
the  outcries  and  denunciations  of  their  opponents  to  give  them 
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at  one  time  really  a  formidable  appearance.  Under  the  blighting 
influence  of  being  let  alone,  of  neither  being  attacked  with 
calumny  and  ferocious  abuse,  nor  threatened  with  prosecution, 
they  subsided  into  what  they  now  are.  We  do  not  profess  to 
give  a  full  account  of  their  constitution  and  operations  during 
tne  years  of  their  prosperity.  The  traces  left  behind  their  em- 
pire are  so  slight,  that  investigations  about  vefamic  tribunals, 
illuminati,  and  other  matter  of  past  centuries,  can  be  more  satis- 
factorily conducted.  Yet  they  had  a  deal  of  official  pomp  around 
them.  There  was  a  "  Central  Board,"  with  a  secretary  ever 
issuing  documents,  competing  in  solemn  formality  with  those  of 
the  Government  departments.  There  was  a  Congress,  and  it  did 
not  receive  any  distinctive  title  to  separate  it  from  other  bodies 
called  by  a  like  name,  but  was  simply  called  "  Congress,'"'  as 
our  legislature  is  called  Parliament.  There  was  a  "  Grovernor 
of  Harmony,"  with  a  great  train  of  official  persons  supporting 
him,  whom  it  really  would  be  a  very  tedious  task  to  enumerate. 

The  substantial  fruit  of  all  this  profuse  regulation  was  to  be 
the  establishment  of  "  Harmony  Hall"  in  Hampshire,  an  institu- 
tion with  the  outward  features  of  which  the  world  was  made  so 
well  acquainted  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  those  who 
have  observed  the  parochial  politics  of  the  time  may  probably 
retain  a  fuller  impression  of  it  than  we  are  able  to  convey  to 
them.  As  at  Orbiston,  there  was  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
sunk  at  Harmony  Hall,  but  we  cannot  state  the  precise  amount ; 
some  authorities  make  it  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  others  twice 
or  thrice  as  much ;  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  the  world  to 
know  which  estimate  is  the  more  accurate. 

This  country  is  the  richest  in  the  world ;  and  those  who  col- 
lect the  crumbs  falling  from  the  tables  of  the  generally  received 
and  popular  objects  of  pecuniary  support,  may  be  able  to  cut  no 
inconsiderable  figure  in  a  balance-sheet.  Thus  the  sum  em- 
bai'ked  in  Harmony  Hall  looked  pretty  large,  while  it  was  no 

frreater  than  a  small  county  town  often  supplies  to  meet  some 
ocal  exigency.  Whoever  desires  to  study  the  history  of  this  ex- 
periment, may  find  pretty  full  materials  for  it  in  the  docu- 
ments appearing  from  time  to  time  in  "  The  New  Moral  World." 
Committees  will  be  found  reporting  on  such  matters  as  the  fol- 
lowing (1st  June  1844)  : — 

"  Hack  staUe-hoy. — ^This  office  should  by  all  means  be  filled  up  by 
the  son  of  a  member,  as  it  is  an  important  and  responsible  situation, 
and  a  young  man  could  be  got  to  fill  this  situation. 

'^  Cowman, — ^There  is  now  a  cowman  employed  at  8s.  a-week ;  this 
office,  we  think,  could  be  done  by  a  member  from  the  branches. 

"  There  is  also  a  boy  at  the  pump,  and  who  also  looks  after  the  pigs, 
&c.    This  office  could  be  filled  by  one  of  our  own  members*  children." 
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While  the  money  was  in  the  course  of  expenditure  Harmony 
Hall  seems  to  have  justified  its  title ;  but  when  the  golden  ce- 
ment that  kept  it  together  had  melted,  the  social  fabric  fell  to 
pieces.  The  theorists  did  not  find  the  working  men  agreeable 
companions  at  table,  association  having  decidedly  failed  in  polish- 
ing their  habits  up  to  the  anticipated  pitch  of  refinement.  The 
members  talked  irrationally,  deoated,  quarrelled,  and  carried  ir- 
rationality to  the  pitch  of  deposing  Mr.  Owen  himself  from  the 
chair.  The  man  who  should  have  been  mending  shoes  preferred 
making  hay ;  people  failed  to  perform  the  functions  of  life  in  the 
precise  routine  in  which  they  should  have  been  performed.  Some 
were  in  bed  when  they  should  have  been  up;  or  wandering 
about  when  they  should  have  been  asleep.  People  absented 
themselves  from  dancing  and  music,  or  danced  and  sang  at  the 
wrong  time.  Children  came  into  existence  who  should  not  have 
existed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  turnip-fields  did  not  yield 
the  precise  produce  required  of  them ;  and  commodities  did  not 
sell  at  the  estimated  prices.  The  building  alone  survived,  and 
it  is  now,  we  believe,  occupied  as  a  boarding-school.  Owen  con- 
soled himself  for  the  failm'e  after  the  manner  of  the  French 
prophets,  who  promised  to  raise  a  body  from  its  grave  in  St. 
Paul's  church-yard,  but  failed,  owing  to  there  being  much  want 
of  faith  in  the  mob  of  fifty  thousand  people  who  looked  on.  The 
inhabitants  of  Harmony  having  been  all  brought  up  under  the 
existing  irrational  system  were  not  competent  to  unaerstand  and 
practise  a  better  one.  Thus  it  ever  is  with  the  Utopian  theorist ; 
he  forgets  that  human  nature  is  not  only  the  substance  on  which 
he  must  work,  but  the  engine  which  is  to  do  the  work. 

It  might  be  expected  that  we  should  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  literature  of  the  peculiar  thinkers  whose  doings  we 
have  been  recording ;  but  the  field  is  a  barren  one.  We  would 
not  be  thanked  for  exhibiting  from  a  volume  of  "  Social  Hymns 
for  the  use  of  the  Friends  of  the  Rational  System  of  Society," 
such  specimens  as  this : 

"  Hail,  hail  I  the  Social  System  hail ! 
And  welcome  every  cheering  ray 
That  echoes  forth  the  pleasing  tale, 
That  man  shall  know  a  happier  day." 

We  have  been  desirous  to  look  at  Socialism  merely  in  its  eco- 
nomic light  as  a  supplier  of  the  material  comforts,  and  a  regu- 
lator of  the  temporal  actions  of  men.  To  go  beyond  actions  and 
practical  projects  or  suggestions  into  the  wide  field  of  opinion, 
would  bnng  us  in  contact  with  views  which  it  is  not  desirable 
to  recall  in  any  shape ;  and  which  are  the  better  deserving  of 
mental  burial  that  they  have  been  generally  retracted  and  re- 
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pented  of  by  those  who  promulgated  them.  There  is,  however, 
one  name  in  Socialist  literature  which  we  would  desire  not  wliolly 
to  pass  over — that  of  Goodwyn  Barmby.  He  is  a  man  of  genius, 
but  it  is  of  the  strangest  and  most  grotesque  order;  and  his 
writings  are  more  Hke  Turner's  pictures  than  anything  else  to 
which  we  can  compare  them.  Where  he  speaks  of  "  the  sin  of 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,"  and  says,  "  everything  is  a  sin 
in  which  you  neglect  the  commandment  to  do  as  you  would  be 
done  by,  and  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear  is  a  heinous  sin,"  he 
is  intelligible  enough ;  but  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  Goodwyn 
descends  to  such  sublunary  matters  as  buying  and  selling.  He 
makes  many  attempts  to  limit  and  specialize  his  speculations  by 
means  of  diagrams  and  analytical  tables,  but  without  much  sue* 
cess.     The  reader  may  make  what  he  can  of  the  following 
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Nor  does  the  filling  up  of  the  details  make  the  picture  much 
clearer — thus 

''  The  unitization  of  the  antagonistic,  intellectual,  and  animal  wants 
of  the  human  being  must  be  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  unitary, 
cordal,  moral,  or  Divine  nature  in  humanity.  The  heart  must  organize 
socictarian  conditions  of  communization,  in  which,  through  love,  the 
mind  and  body  may  both  work,  and  both  enjoy  in  common  together. 
This  it  will  effect  through  the  transitionary  state  of  associality,  by  a 
negativism  of  monopolism,  connected  with  the  doctrinal  affirmation 
and  actual  institution  of  association  on  a  right  and  general  basis,  and 
organized  in  the  progressive  mood  for  transition  to  oomrounization.*' 
— {The  Promethean,  vol.  i.  p.  26.) 

There  is  not  much  mischief  in  this,  one  would  think.    Indeed, 
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Mr.  Barmby  has  the  art  of  so  completely  concealing;  what  he 
means,  that  we  have  detected  him  preaching  his  peculiar  opinions 
in  the  "People's  Journal"  and  other  respectable  periodicals,  the 
editors  evidently  promulgating  Communism,  as  Monsieur  Jour- 
dan  talked  prose,  without  knowing  it.  But  Mr.  Barmby  has 
other  merits.  He  is  the  author  of  some  sweet,  quaint  poetry, 
that  recalls  the  days  of  Jonson  and  Herrick.  It  may  be  less  to 
our  present  purpose,  but  it  will  be  a  more  agreeable  task  than 
othei*s  we  have  oeen  performing,  to  conclude  this  sketch  with  a 
specimen  of  his  poetic  efFoits.  The  following  stanzas  are  taken 
from  some  lines,  with  the  title  of  "  Move  On,"  in  the  People's 
Journal : — 

"  All  the  waves  of  sea  are  flowing 
As  the  winds  of  heaven  are  blowing : 
With  a  gentle  beam-like  quiver 
Flows  the  streamlet  to  the  river : 
With  a  stronger-waved  commotion 
Flows  the  river  to  the  ocean : 
While  sea's  billows  evermore 
Flow  and  gain  upon  the  shore  : 
Wave  on  wave,  in  bright  spray  leaping, 
Like  endeavours  never  sleeping ; 
While  the  pool,  which  moveth  never, 
Grows  a  stagnant  bog  for  ever — 
White-gilled  lie  its  tenant  tench, 
Green  its  water,  foul  its  stench  ; 
Wildering  marsh-fires  o'er  it  run, 
While  straight  flows  the  river  on. 

Move  on  1  keep  moving  ! 

Progress  is  the  law  of  loving. 

"  Thus  within  the  skies  and  ocean 
Life  is  married  unto  motion ; 
Stars  revolve,  and  rivers  flow — 
And  earth  ?     What  said  Galileo  ? 
When  in  dungeon  damply  Ijring, 
Faint  and  tortured,  hardly  dying. 
Yet  for  truth  and  lionest  pride — 
Yet '  it  moves !  it  moves !'  he  cried : 
And  the  world  ?     Its  life  is  motion. 
As  with  stars  and  as  with  ocean. 
It  is  moving,  it  is  growing, 
All  its  tides  are  onward  flowing : 
The  hand  is  moving  towards  the  loaf. 
The  eye  is  moving  to  the  roof. 
The  mind  is  moving  to  the  book, 
The  soul  lives  in  a  moving  look, 
VOL.  XU.     NO.  XXIII.  ^ 
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The  hand  is  moving  from  the  sword, 
The  heart  is  moving  towards  the  Lord. 

Move  on !  keep  moving  ! 

Progress  is  the  law  of  loving." 

It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that,  in  dealing  with  the  opinions 
of  these  men — Socialists,  Communists,  organizers  of  labour,  or  by 
whatever  title  the  devisers  of  artificial  systems  desire  to  be 
known — we  have  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  If  the  pic- 
ture be  a  ludicrous  one,  the  blame  or  merit  is  theirs,  not 
ours ;  but  it  has  solemn  enough  associations  to  arrest  an  ear- 
nest attention.  While  Owen  babbles  of  harmony,  unity,  and 
rationality,  the  streets  of  Paris  run  blood.  The  moral  to  be 
derived  from  the  whole  motley  picture  of  ridiculous  lights  and 
tragic  shades,  is  to  teach  men  modesty,  caution,  and  self- 
abasement.  It  displays  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  qualities  with  which  man  has  been  endow- 
ed are  insufficient,  while  their  own  individual  intellects  are  all- 
sufficient  to  direct  the  world,  from  its  highest  aspirations  to  its 
minutest  actions — of  those  who,  in  the  despotic  pride  of  self- 
conceit,  think  they  can  abrogate  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  substitute  for  them  the  mechanism  of  their  own  infallible 
ingenuity.  In  all  their  follies  and  failures  they  have  taught  us 
more  than  ever  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  individual  consciences, 
responsibilities,  and  faculties  of  men,  .such  as  God  has  made 
them,  and  not  in  the  absolute  predominance  of  individual,  re- 
gulating minds,  commanding  the  embodied  multitudes,  that  good 
is  to  be  done,  and  onward  progress  is  to  be  made.  We  see  that 
the  combination  and  artificial  organization  of  mankind  are  power- 
ful for  the  accomplishment  of  the  bad  ends  of  the  ambitious,  but 
incompetent  for  good.  Organization  can  wield  the  sword,  but 
it  cannot  wield  the  spade.  It  failed  to  combine  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred tailors  in  the  Hotel  Clicliy,  but  it  has  combined  an  army  of 
half  a  million,  the  braggarts  of  all  the  world,  by  whom  men 
are  daily  expecting  some  bloody  work  to  be  begun.  The  Com- 
munism that  is  truly  practicable — the  communism  of  the  bay- 
onet— is  the  most  alarming  fact  of  the  day.  While  dynasties  and 
nationalities  are  losing  their  influence  over  men's  minds,  there  is 
another  power  which  the  selfish  and  ambitious  are  finding  better 
suited  to  their  purposes — the  power  of  standing  armies.  In  this 
monster,  which  is  frightening  all  good  and  peaceful  men,  may  our 
unscrupulous  theorists  see,  like  Frankeinstein,  the  realization  of 
their  rash  audacity. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Notes  and  Lectures  upon  Shakespere  and  some  of 
the  Old  Poets  and  Dramatists,  with  other  Literary  Remains  of 
S.  T,  Coleridge,  Edited  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Coleridge.  2  vols. 
12mo.     London,  1849. 

2.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakespere. 
By  W.  J.  Birch.     London,  1848.     12mo. 

The  drama  of  Shakespere  was  an  invention  of  his  own,  and 
to  this  day  he  stands  as  the  great  and  only  master  in  it.  His 
plays  are  all  the  existing  examples  of  an  art  which  is  quite 
as  distinct  from  any  other  poetical  development  as  Gothic  or 
Greek  architecture  is  from  any  other  style  of  building.  The 
unique  character,  and  apparently  inexhaustible  significance  of 
Shakespere's  art,  gives  it  a  perennial  and  increasing  interest  to 
the  critic :  the  longer  he  gazes,  the  vaster  seems  the  expanse  which 
he  desires  to  measure ;  the  more  deeply  he  sounds,  the  farther 
does  he  appear  to  be  from  ascertaining  the  ultimate  depths  of 
that  spirit  whose  plenary  artistic  inspiration  makes  it  almost  an 
irreverence  to  name  the  name  of  Shakespere  in  the  same  sen- 
tence with  that  of  another  poet  or  artist  whatever.  Below  the 
surface  of  an  ocean  of  beauty  and  wisdom,  the  abysses  of  which 
are  dark  from  their  depth,  and  not  from  any  opacity  in  the  waters, 
we  have  essayed  to  dive,  and  are  now  to  produce  such  of  our 
results  as  have  sometimes  seemed  to  us  to  merit  preservation 
among  the  treasures  which  have  been  redeemed  from  the  same 
source  by  the  labours  of  critics,  English  and  German,  during  the 
past  hal^•century. 

Until  very  recently  the  popular  feeling  about  Shakespere  has 
been  far  in  advance  of  Shakesperian  criticism ;  and  even  now, 
when  literature  boasts  of  the  labours  of  Ulrici,  written  criticism 
still  fails  to  render  adequate  reasons  of  the  faith  we  all  have  in 
that  name,  which  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  render  us  the 
most  famous  nation  upon  earth.  Happy  shall  we  be,  when  the 
understanding  has  circumscribed  the  colossal  mind  of  Shake- 
spere :  not  until  then  will  that  mind  have  done  its  work :  not 
until  then  dare  we  hope  that  another  mind  shall  rise  with  power 
to  make  a  great  and  wholly  new  effort  in  poetry.  As  it  is,  we 
feel  of  Shakespere  that  he  is  greater  than  we  know,  and  that 
we  must  long  follow  him,  as  sheep  the  shepherd,  ere  we  can  look 
to  enter  on  *^  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.'' 

Ulrici  is  the  only  Shakesperian  critic  who,  in  our  opinion, 
has  attained  and  steadily  observed  the  height  of  his  great  argu- 
ment. The  lucubrations  of  Augustus  Schlegel  are  comparatively 
weak  and  desultory.     Goethe  has  seen  far  into  the  spirit  of  a 
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single  play ;  Coleridge  lias  contented  himself  with  ^^  uttering 
rather  seeds  than  plants;"  Ulrici  alone  has  approached  the  sub- 
ject with  due  reverence  and  resolution ;  we  might  even  say  with 
good  common  sense.  Most  others  have  claimed  admiration  lor 
Shakespere  on  account  of  qualities  which  he  has  in  common 
with  otner  poets.  The  force,  propriety,  and  music  of  Milton's 
language  have  not  been  surpassed  by  Shakespere ;  single  cha- 
racters have  been  depicted  by  certain  English  novelists,  ancient 
and  modern,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  him  honour ; 
Dante  and  Chaucer  have  excelled  him  in  the  vividness  with 
which  an  image  is  conveyed  by  words  to  the  eye,  or  a  feeling  to 
the  heart.  Ulrici  alone  has  sought  and  found,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  entire  drama  of  Shakespere,  a  peculiar  secret  of  his 
art,  and  something  like  a  justification  of  the  high  sentence  of 
fame  concerning  it. 

Ulrici's  most  remarkable  discovery  is,  that  each  of  Shake- 
spere's  plays  has,  for  its  foundation,  some  moral  idea  or  theme, 
which  is  reflected  and  echoed  over  and  over  again,  with  endless 
variety  and  profit,  in  all  the  characters,  expressions,  and  events 
of  the  piece.  The  subtle  German  critic  would  have  produced 
more  converts  to  his  doctrine  had  he  illustrated  it  fully  by  the 
analysis  of  some  one  play,  instead  of  having  merely  suggested 
its  prevalence,  by  means  of  a  slight  sketch  in  each.  Before 
bringing  forward  other  and  quite  unexamined  questions,  we  beg 
to  illustrate  Ulrici's  principal  view  by  a  rapid  commentary  on 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  that  play  being  chosen  by  us  on  ac- 
count of  the  unusual  simplicity  of  its  construction.* 

When  we  say  that  the  theme  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  the 
relation  of  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  law,  and  the  various  liabilities 
of  man  to  dwell  on  the  first  and  to  neglect  the  last,  we  make  but 
a  very  crude  and  general  statement.  The  play  itself  is  the  only 
full  and  true  definition  of  the  theme.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  falsehood  in  the  ordinary  expression  of  any  moral  idea ; 
such  an  idea  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  direct  statement.  In  this  it 
is  that  the  Shakesperian  drama  finds  its  meaning  and  justifica- 
tion :  the  moral  idea,  which  must  always  remain  a  riddle  to 
words,  is  soluble  in  action.  The  exhibition  of  this  solution  has 
the  highest  interest  and  value  for  us  all. 


*  As  a  reply  to  the  wide  scepticism  with  which  Ulrici's  views  have  been  re- 
ceived ill  England,  it  is  well  to  state  that  those  wliicli  relate  to  the  central  theme, 
or  ground-idea,  as  Ulrici  calls  it,  of  each  play,  were  rediscovered  by  the  writer  of 
tliis  article,  who  was  engaged  in  writing  a  work  upon  the  subject  when  the  trans- 
lation of  Ulrici's  work  came  out  and  first  fell  into  his  hands.  As  far  as  the  writer 
had  proceeded  with  the  analysis  of  the  plays  the  coincidence  of  his  I'esults  with 
those  of  Ulnci  was  so  complete  as  to  afford  the  most  unanswerable  proof  of  their 
validity,  to  those  who  require  proof  of  that  which  ought  to  be  self-evident. 
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In  the  first  passage  of  tlie  first  scene  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  letter  or  appearance^  without  any  cor- 
reaponding  spirit  or  substance.  Antonio's  sadness  is  intentionally 
inexplicable.  In  the  different  judgments  of  Antonio's  friends 
concerning  the  probable  sources  of  this  sadness  we  have  a  general 
statement  to  begin  with,  of  the  fallibility  of  all  appearances  or 
expressions.  When  Antonio  denies  that  he  is  either  anxious 
about  his  ships,  or  in  love,  Salarino  says — 

"  Not  in  love  neither?     Then  let  us  say,  you  are  sad 
Because  you  are  not  merry :  and  'twere  as  eiffey 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  meiTy 
Because  you  are  not  sad.    Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time ; 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper  : 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable." 

Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano  come  in  and  make  further  re- 
marks of  precisely  similar  purport.  The  two  last,  indeed,  leave 
the  stage  again,  immediately  after  Gratiano  has  commented  upon 
Antonio's  sadness.  Bassanio  then  observes  that  "  Gratiano  speaks 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice,"  &c., 
after  which  he  begins  the  business  of  the  plot  by  speaking  of  his 
debts ;  but  up  to  this  point  the  whole  aim  of  the  poet,  in  about 
130  lines,  is  to  impress  upon  us  the  fact  of  the  general  fallibility 
of  appearances,  by  taking  the  extreme  case  of  appearances  that 
have  no  corresponding  substance,  as  the  sadness  of  Antonio,  the 
talk  of  Gratiano,  and  the  characters  which  he  and  Salarino  allude 
to  in  tlieir  comment  upon  Antonio's  melancholy.  In  this  play 
Shakespere  has  observed  his  usual  practice  of  exhibiting  the 
theme,  first  in  its  most  ordinary'  and  least  important  fonns,  and 
of  allowing  the  true  interest  to  depend  upon  the  gradually  in- 
creased significance  of  its  application  and  occurrence  in  the  more 
rare  and  momentous  events  of  life.  Here  we  may  also  remark 
that  the  fact  of  the  ultimate  identity  of  all  moral  goods  or  evils 
is  the  cause  of  the  resemblance  which  obtains  between  a  large 
class  of  Shakespere's  characters,  namely,  those  which  stand,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  plot,  reflecting  faintly,  and  in 
the  most  general  way,  those  qualities  which  become  distinguish- 
able into  separate  vices  or  virtues  as  they  come  within  and  help 
to  produce  tlie  vortex  of  the  interest.  Extreme  folly  seems  to 
have  constituted  the  ultimate  view  which  was  taken  by  Shake- 
spere of  all  moral  evils,  and  it  is  into  this  form  that  all  the  evils, 
which  separately  constitute  the  themes  of  the  different  plays,  re- 
solve themselves  in  the  lower  and  less  imi)ortant  characters. 
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In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  scene,  Antonio  is  exhi- 
bited making  the  true  use  of  riches  in  the  assistance  of  his  friend, 
as  a  preparatory  contrast  to  Shylock,  in  whose  coffers  hoarded 
wealth  loses  its  meaning.  In  the  next  scene,  between  Portia 
and  Nerissa,  the  nature  of  wealth,  as  an  often  erroneous  expres- 
sion of  happiness,  is  commented  upon,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
play,  riches,  with  their  use  and  perversion,  afford  similar  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  central  idea.  In  this  second  scene,  the 
theme  is  brought  out  in  various  other  ways.  Nerissa  moralizes 
on  the  ethics  o#  wealth,  and  Portia  says,  ^^  good  sentences  and 
well  pronounced  P''  Nerissa  adds,  ^' they  would  he  better ^  if  well 
followed;^  arid  Portia  introduces  a  long  commentary  upon  the 
infrequency  of  a  correspondence  between  men's  acts  and  their 
professions  and. injunctions  to  others.  We  are  now  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  device  of  the  caskets;  and,  whereas  hitherto 
the  frequent  falsehood  of  the  letter  or  expression  has  been  insist- 
ed upon,  we  are  now  shown  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  value 
of  the  letter,  even  when  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  not  perceived. 
Portia  complains  that  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  should  be 
curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father ;  but  she  obeys  his  law,  for, 
as  Nerissa  says,  "  that  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy  men 
at  their  death  have  good  inspirations ;  therefore  the  lottery  that 
he  hath  devised  in  these  three  chests,  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  whom 
she  shall  rightly  love."  Portia  does  not  as  yet  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  law,  but  she  trusts  to  that  of  the  lawgiver,  and  is  not  mis- 
taken. Portia^s  description  of  her  suitors,  in  this  scene,  reflects 
the  theme  in  ways  too  numerous  and  subtle  to  be  described  here: 
we  can  only  remind  our  readers  of  the  County  Palatine,  who 
"  hears  merry  tales,  and  laughs  not ;"  of  Monsieur  le  Bon,  of 
whom  Portia  says,  "  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass 
for  a  man  ;*'  and  of  "  Faulconbridge,  the  young  baron  of  Eng- 
land," who  "  is  a  proper  man's  picture ;  but,  alas !  who  can  con- 
verse with  a  dumb  show."  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
accompany  the  perusal  of  this  Paper  by  occasional  references  to 
the  play,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  many  more  hints  and  re- 
flections of  the  theme  than  we  have  space  to  notice.  The  second 
scene  closes  with  Portia's  remark,  upon  receiving  the  news  of 
the  Prince  of  Morocco'*s  annval,  ^'  if  he  have  the  condition  of  a 
saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil^  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive 
me  than  wive  me,"  &c. 

In  Scene  III.,  the  developments  of  the  central  idea  are  of  the 
most  decided  character.  We  are  introduced  to  Shylock,  whose 
whole  being  is  a  dead  letter ;  whose  every  habit  and  association 
is  the  result  of  the  observance  of,  and  attachment  to,  spiritless 
form.     Of  wealth,  of  justice,  of  the  laws  of  relationship,  of  the 
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injunctions  of  his  religion  he  comprehends  and  fulfils  nothing 
but  the  forms.  His  language  abounds  with  formal,  harsh,  and 
superfluous  expression :  witness  his  first  answers  to  Bassanio,  in 
this  scene,  which  are  all  repetitions  of  Bassanio's  words :  Shake- 
spere  has  brought  together  the  best  and  most  various  means  of 
developing  the  theme.  From  the  apposition  of  Christianity  and 
Judaism,  severally  the  highest  and  most  violent  developments 
of  spirit  and  of  form,  to  the  merest  technicalities  of  language,  as 
the  mercantile  sense  of  the  phrase,  "  a  good  man,"  meaning  a 
person  who  is  solvent,  nothing  has  been  overlooked.  In  this, 
and  other  scenes,  every  available  point  of  the  Jewish  character 
and  worship  has  been  adopted  and  employed  with  surprising 
subtilty :  witness,  in  this  scene,  the  allusions  to  forbidden  meats, 
distinctions  of  tribe,  the  "  publican,''  the  "  sacred  nation,"  the 
remarkable  transactions  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  with  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  applications  of  that  history,  the  observations 
of  Antonio,  that 

"  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath !" 

and  the  strictness  of  the  terms  in  which  Shylock  negociates  con- 
cerning the  bond :  all  of  which  is  thrown  into  relief  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Christian,  Antonio,  who  "  to  supply  the  ripe  wants 
of  his  fridrd,  will  break  a  custom.''^  Shakespere  has  not,  how- 
ever, neglected  to  avail  himself  of,  and  to  reprove  indirectly  the 
then  popular  Judaism  of  Christians  with  regard  to  Jews.  The 
development  of  the  theme  thus  gains  delicacy,  without  losing 
any  necessary  decisiveness.  This  scene,  like  the  last,  concludes 
with  words  that  strongly  reflect  the  theme. 

"  Antonio,  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  grows  kind. 
Bassanio,     I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind." 

Act  n.  scene  I.  opens  with  the  Prince  of  Morocco's  long 
speech  about  the  complexion  of  his  face,  which,  he  fears,  will 
prejudice  him  in  the  eyes  of  Portia,  who  replies  that  she  is  "  not 
solely  led  by  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes,"  and  leads  him  to 
the  caskets,  the  choice  of  which  does  not,  however,  take  place  in 
this  very  short  scene. 

The  next  scene  is  a  remarkable  one :  every  word  of  it  conveys 
the  central  thought.  Launcelot  Gobbo,  even  more  than  Gra* 
tiano,  "  talks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing."  The  amusing  casu- 
istry by  which  he  is  determined  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
fiend,  m  preference  to  those  of  his  conscience,  together  with  the 
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affected  selectness  of  his  expressions,  as  ^^  the  fiend  is  at  mine 
elbow,  and  tempts  me ;  saying  to  me, — Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gt>bbo, 
good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,"  &c.; 
and  his  errors  of  language,  as  ^^  certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very 
devil  mcamation ;  all  contain  unmistakeable  allusion  to  the 
central  idea,  they  are  all  instances  of  the  inadequation  of  spirit 
and  form,  meaning  and  language.  The  blind  "  Old  Gobbo" 
now  enters,  and  assists  the  suggestion  of  the  theme,  by  fail- 
ing to  recognise  his  own  son.  Tor  want  of  the  sense  by  which 
corporeal  form  is  recognised.  Launcelot  continues  his  circum- 
locutions, and  affectations,  and  many  things  are  said,  on  both 
sides,  which  demand  reference  to  the  theme,  for  their  only 
possible  justification  and  artistic  meaning.  Bassanio  enters :  the 
father  and  son  have  a  request  to  make  of  him,  which  they  ap- 
proach \vith  a  vast  amount  of  rigmarole,  until  Bassanio  insists 
that  they  will  come  to  the  point.  "  What  would  you  ?"  he 
says ;  and  now  Launcelot  answers  in  three  words,  "  serve  you, 
sir ;"  that  being,  as  Old  Gobbo  remarks,  "  the  very  defect  of  the 
matter."  Gratiano  now  comes  in,  and  desires  to  accompany 
Bassanio  to  Belmont :  consent  is  given  on  condition  that  the  for- 
mer will  change,  for  the  time,  his  usual  manner,  which  is  ^  too 
wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ;"  Gratiano  promises  to  "  put 
on  a  sober  habit,  talk  with  respect,"  &c.  They  agree,  however, 
that  his  manner  will  do  well,  as  it  is  for  a  merry  meeting  which  they 
are  to  hold  on  the  coming  evening  with  some  friends,  and  so  ends 
a  long  scene,  the  whole  business  of  which,  as  far  as  regards  the 
mere  plot,  might  have  been  got  over  in  one-twentieth  of  the  space. 
The  little  scene,  between  Jessica  and  Launcelot,  which  follows, 
consists  of  three  speeches,  two  of  which  are  made  up  wholly  of 
expressions  having  manifest  allusion  to  the  theme,  "  teai^s  exhibit 
my  tongue.    Most  beautiful  pagan, — most  sweet  Jew !"  &c. ;  and, 

"  Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 
To  be  asham*d  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners :  O  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife, 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife !" 

The  Christian  disposition  of  Jessica,  and  her  conversion,  serve  to 
throw  the  character  of  Shylock  into  high  relief.  Her  conver- 
sion, however,  is  very  formal.  Religion  has  apparently  but 
small  part  in  it. 

In  the  next  scene,  a  brief  one,  the  principal  allusions  to  the 
central  thought  are  the  repeated  mention  of  the  disguises  under 
which  Lorenzo  and  his  friends  are  to  undertake  the  elopement  of 
Jessica,  Solanio's  remark  that  the  affair  will  be  ^*  vile^  unless  it 
may  he  quaintly  ordet'd^  and  better  in  his  mind  not  undertook," 
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and  two  or  three  fresh  instances  of  the  never-ending  juxta- 
position of  the  ideas  of  Jew  and  Christian.  There  are  other 
allusions,  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  play,  which,  depending 
as  they  do  upon  certain  ill-understood  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  form,  we  forbear  to  remark  upon.  We  will  only  say,  that  the 
obscurity  of  the  principle  in  these  cases  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  force  of  the  effect.  For  the  due  admiration  of  a  beautiful 
female  face,  an  acquaintance  with  its  anatomy  is  not  at  all  needed. 
Scene  V.,  "  before  Shylock's  house,"  shows  us  the  Jew  and 
Launcelot  setting  out  for  the  feast  of  Bassanio  and  his  friends. 
Shylock  perverts  the  meaning  of  the  feast  by  going  there,  in 
maJice,  "  to  feed  upon  the  prodigal  Christian :"  he  calls  repeat- 
edly for  Jessica,  and  at  last  Launcelot  helps  him  w*ith  his  voice, 
but  is  reproved  by  Shylock, — 

"  Who  bids  thee  call  ?    I  do  not  bid  thee  call." 

Launcelot  replying,  "  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I 
could  do  nothing  without  bidding."  Both  Shylock  and  Laun- 
celot declare  their  faith  in  dreams  and  omens,  the  latter  accom- 
panying his  confession  with  his  usual  superabundance  of  words : 
"  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding  on  Black- 
Monday  last,  at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning,  falling  out  that  year 
on  Ash- Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the  afternoon."  We  have 
also  further  mention  of  the  coming  masque,  obviously  an  im- 
portant item  among  the  various  means  of  suggesting  the  theme ; 
and  other  passages,  of  which  the  primary  meaning  will  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  pages. 

Scene  VI.  shows  us  "  Gratiano  ana  Salarino  masquedr  Ob- 
serve, that  not  only  have  we,  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 
masquers,  and  women  (Portia,  Nerissa,  and  Jessica)  in  men"'s 
clothes,  as  sometimes  in  other  plays,  but  our  attention  is  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  the  fact  by  the  extraordinary  frequency  and 
importance  of  these  disguises,  and  by  repeated  remarks  upon 
them  by  various  personages  in  various  parts  of  the  play.  In  this 
scene,  besides  the  vivid  effects  of  form  which  are  gained  by  the 
disguises  of  all  the  persons,  and  the  comments  of  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica  upon  her  dress,  and  the  darkness  by  which  her  modesty 
is  saved  from  blushes,  we  have  notices  of  the  punctuality  of  lovers 
in  keeping  their  appointments,  a  long  speech  by  Gratiano  upon 
the  incongruities  of  expectations  and  events,  Lorenzo's  mention 
of  his  ^'father  Jew,"  (he  being  about  to  wed  Jessica,)  Jessica's 
lines  on  the  blindness  of  love,  &c. 

Scene  VII.  is  a  short  but  very  important  one,  consisting  al- 
most wholly  of  the  Prince  of  Morocco'^s  commentaries  upon  the 
three  caskets  of  lead,  silver,  and  of  gold,  with  their  superscrij)- 
tions;  and  of  the  lines  which  reveal  to  him  his  mistake  in  choos- 
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ing  the  last.  The  bearing  of  this  event  upon  the  central  thought 
of  the  play  is  manifest,  n^e  quote  only  the  lines  discovered  in 
the  golden  casket : — 

*^  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told  : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 
But  my  outside  to  behold  : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limb,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroU'd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold." 

Portia  closes  this  scene  by  saying, — "  Let  all  of  his  compleosion 
choose  me  so."  Let  the  reader  here  remark,  that  whenever  the 
theme  can  be  stated  without  the  appearance  of  being  directly 
" didactic"  it  is  so  stated.  The  rhymes  contained  in  the  several 
caskets  are  examples. 

The  business  of  the  next  scene  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the  utterly 
selfish  and  mercenary  nature  of  the  Jew,  with  the  perfect  self- 
forgetfulness  of  Antonio  in  his  friendship  for  Bassanio.  The  rela- 
tion of  these  two  characters  is  very  curious.  In  the  whole  of  Shake- 
spere'^s  plays  we  meet  with  no  other  instances  of  character — in 
the  one  case  so  hopelessly  selfish  or  sensual,  in  the  other  so  purely 
benevolent  or  spiritual.  We  repeat,  that  the  main  business  of 
this  little  scene  is  the  highly  important  apposition  of  these  living 
exponents  of  the  two  poles  of  the  all-pervading  idea. 

We  come  now  to  the  choice  made  by  the  Prince  of  Arragon 
of  the  silver  casket.  This  scene  is  crowded  with  suggestions 
or  open  declarations  of  the  theme.  The  Prince  talks  of  "  the 
fool  multitude  that  choose  by  show,"  and  yet  his  reason  for  not 
choosing  the  gold  casket  is  the  vain  and  superficial  one,  that  he 
"  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits."  In  selecting  the  silver 
casket  he  makes  a  speech  which  requires  no  remark : — 

"  *  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.' 
And  well  said  too.     For  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit !     Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  derived  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  ! 
How  many  be  commanded  that  command ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour !  and  how  much  honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new  vamish'd ! " 
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The  portrait  which  he  finds  of  the  blinking  idiot  is  the  true 
likeness  of  himself  in  his  pride  of  self-desert.  The  scroll  in  the 
silver  casket  is  not  less  pregnant  with  the  idea  than  that  which 
was  discovered  by  the  former  suitor.    Portia  says, — 

<'  O  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose." 

And  Nerissa,  who  illustrates  the  meaning  of  this  and  of  certain 
other  incidents  by  her  obvious  mistakes  concerning  their  im- 
port, adds, — 

"  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy, — 
Hanging  and  wiving  go  by  destiny." 

Bassanio's  advent  is  now  announced.  The  praises  lavished  upon 
his  appearance  by  the  servant  makes  Portia  fear  that  "  he  is  some 
kin  to  her,"  This  scene  closes,  as  did  a  former  one,  leaving  the 
choice  to  constitute  a  second  scene.  From  this  and  several  other 
peculiarities  of  construction,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  derives 
a  breadth  and  a  depth  of  light  and  shadow  wiiich  do  not  exist 
to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  play  of  Shakespere,  and  which 
serve  to  develop  the  sense  of  form  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
with  results,  with  regard  to  the  theme,  that  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
preciated until  we  come  to  speak  of  the  construction  of  the 
Fifth  Act. 

The  opening  of  Act  III.  shows  us  another  great  talker  in 
Solanio.  He  would  that  the  gossip  who  has  reported  the  loss  of 
one  of  Antonio's  ships  "  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever 
knapped  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the 
death  of  a  third  husband ;  but  it  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  pro-- 
lixity^  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the  good  Antojiioj 
the  honest  Antonio, — 0  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his 
name  company!^*  Salarino  interrupts  him, — "Come,  the  full 
stop  :"  and  Solanio  exclaims, — "  Ha  !  what  say'st  thou  ?  Why, 
the  end  is,  he  hath  lost  a  ship."  Again  we  ask  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  characteristics  which  illustrate  the  theme  are  not 
merely  set  before  the  reader,  but  they  are  forced  upon  his  mind 
by  repetition,  and  by  the  comments, of  other  characters.  Among 
other  developments-  of  the  theme  in  this  scene  are  the  double 
senses  in  which  certain  expressions  are  taken  by  the  Jew  and  by 
Solanio;  the  reply  of  Salarino  to  Shylock,  who  says,  "My 
daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood ;"  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
Jew's  exclamation,  "Let  him  look  to  his  bond  I"  Shylock's  long 
speech  on  the  identity  of  the  senses  of  Jew  and  Christian  ;  his 
renewed  lamentations  over  his  losses,  and  his  curses  upon  Jessica, 
his  daughter;  and  the  almost  demoniacal  development  of  the 
"  sensual  man "  in  his  rejoicings  at  the  loss  of  Antonio,  con* 
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S(uering,  as  for  the  moment  they  do,  his  love  of  money.     Once 
or  all,  let  us  remark  that  Shylock's  phraseology  is  a  continual 
illustration  of  the  theme. 

We  come  now  to  the  choice  of  Bassanio.  This  lovely  scene 
is,  in  respect  of  the  theme,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
play.  The  opening  speech  by  Portia,  among  other  and  some- 
what obscure  allusions  to  it,  contains  an  adaitional  example  of 
the  employment  of  superabundant  language  as  an  illustration  of 
the  idea ;  but  in  this  instance  the  superabundance  is  justified  : 

<'  I  speak  too  long ;  but  it  is  to  peize  (poise)  the  time  ; 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  lengthy 
To  stay  you  from  election." 

Bassanio  insists  upon  choosing  immediately,  and  Portia  consents, 
in  a  long  speech  consisting  chiefly  of  comments  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  mime  as  an  expression  or  aceompaniment  of  his  fate  in 
either  case,  and  of  an  elaborate,  and  on  Shakespere's  part,  in- 
tentionally, artificial  simile,  in  which  "  Young  Alcides,'*'  "  the 
virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy  to  the  sea-monster,"  and 
the  "  Dardanian  wives,"  are  all  brought  forward  to  express  the 
position  of  herself,  her  lover,  and  her  attendants.  Ihe  song, 
"  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,"  is  not  less  obvious  in  its  indirect 
bearing  upon  the  central  thought ;  and  the  passage,  by  which 
Bassanio  prefeces  his  choice,  is  of  such  strong,  pointed,  and  im- 
portant significance,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  ex- 
pression which  occurs  in  the  play,  of  its  general  "  argument."" 

'^  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves ; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple^  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stayers  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beai'ds  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk ; 
And  these  assume  but  valour  s  excrement 
To  render  them  redoubted  1  Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 
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Whicb  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word, 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest/'  &c. 

Bassanio,  choosing  the  right  casket,  expatiates  upon  tlie  living 
expressiveness  of  the  portrait,  and  by  his  admiration  of  its  beau- 
ty, justifies  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  a  cynical  distrust  and 
neglett  of  appearances.     He  reads  the  scroll — 

"  You  that  choose  not  by  the  view. 
Chance  as  fair  and  choose  as  true,"  &c. ; 

and  he  illustrates  his  emotion  at  his  success  by  comparing  it  to 
that  of  a  victor  who  hears  with  giddy  and  astonished  mind  the 
sound  of  popular  applause,  scarcely  believing  it  to  bo  the  ex- 
pression of  nis  merit.  Portia  delivers  herself  to  her  happy  suitor 
with  a  s|)eech  which  shews  that  she,  no  less  than  he,  is  blest 
with  the  lovely  modesty  that  is  blind  to  the  form  of  its  own  de- 
serts. It  is  remarkable  that  Bassanio  answers  her  by  something 
very  like  a  repetition  of  his  foregoing  simile.  The  pregnancy  of 
his  words  witn  respect  to  theme  justifies  their  quotation. 

"  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words, 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins  ; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers. 
As  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd  and  not  eatress  d," 

Let  us  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
device  of  the  caskets  to  the  development  of  the  theme.  A  most 
important  incident  is  determined  by  the  demand  which  is  thus 
made  for  a  wise  Judgment  of  appearances ;  each  casket  contains, 
first,  a  reply  to  the  cnooser,  in  the  form  of  a  symbolical  painting ; 
and,  secondly,  a  scroll  in  which  a  theme  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
directly  and  literally  worded.  Again,  the  choice  naturally  gives 
rise  to  three  contrasted  sets  of  comments  upon  the  interpretation 
and  nature  of  appearances.  Finally,  the  seemingly  arbitrary 
device  has  its  true  meaning  illustrated  and  justified  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  its  perversion  and  foolishness  in  the  hands  of  Nerissa, 
who  capriciously  determines  that  her  acceptation  or  rejection  of 
Gratiano^s  suit  shall  depend  upon  the  success  or  non-success  of 
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Bassanio.  Bassanio's  choice  is  a  real  test  of  his  wisdom  and 
desert ;  but  Gratiano's  success,  as  far  as  regards  himself,  is  pure 
chance.  The  two  methods,  however,  by  which  their  fates  are 
determined,  are  true  reflections  of  the  characters  of  their  attach- 
ments ;  Bassanio'^s  love  is  wise  and  deep ;  Gratiano's  hasty  and 
superficial,  as  appears  sufficiently  from  his  speech,  "  my  eyes^ 
my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours,"  &c. 

The  news  of  Antonio's  losses  now  reaches  Bassanio,  and  the 
rest  of  this  long  and  magnificent  scene  is  taken  up  with  the 
comments  of  Portia  upon  the  changes  of  colour  on  Bassanio's 
cheek,  as  he  reads  the  letter  of  Antonio ;  with  Bassanio's  con- 
fession to  Portia  that  he  is  in  substance  *'  worse  than  nothing ;" 
with  Solanio's  narration  of  the  Jew's  obstinacy  in  demanding  his 
bond,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  "  the  Duke  himself,  and 
his  magnificoes,"  who  are  compelled,  if  called  upon,  to  admini- 
ster the  letter  of  the  law  against  Antonio ;  with  Bassanio's  eulogy 
upon  bis  friend,  as 

*^  The  kindest  man, 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears. 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy  ;" 

and  with  Portia's  determination  that  the  form  of  her  marriage 
with  Bassanio  shall  be  gone  through  at  once,  but  that  he  shall 
never  "  lie  by  Portia's  side  with  an  unquiet  soul :"  in  all  of 
which  the  incidents,  language,  and  characters  clearly  illustrate 
the  theme,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  certain  much  more  striking 
developments  to  be  noticed  soon. 

The  next  scene  does  nothing  for  the  progress  of  ^*  the  plot ;" 
it  only  deepens  tlie  development  and  contrast  of  the  superlatively 
sensual  and  spiritual  characters  of  Shylock  and  Antonio,  and 
explains  the  absolute  necessity,  under  which  the  authorities  of 
Venice  stand,  of  observing  the  letter  of  the  law,  though  at  the 
occasional  sacrifice  of  the  spirit. 

In  the  following  scene  Portia  is  praised  as  possessing  "  a  noble 
and  a  true  conceit  of  godlike  amity."  And  here  we  must  pause 
to  observe  that  a  totally  unselfish  friendship  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  Shakespere  as  the  highest  degree  of  spirituality  of 
which  the  human  soul  is  capable.  W^e  cannot  agree  with  Ulrici 
in  regarding  Shakespere  as  having  been  a  Christian  in  any 
usual  acceptation  of  ttie  word.  That  he  heartily  and  constantly 
believed  in  God  is  not  to  be  questioned,  notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  and  the  injurious  attempt  by  Mr.  Birch  to  prove  the 
contrary ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  Shakespere 
ever  experienced  or  comprehended  the  highest  kind  of  religious 
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spirituality.  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  must  surely  have  left 
some  decisive  traces  of  it  in  his  works.  Portia  then  remarks  upon 
the  "  like  proportion  of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirits,*" 
which  must  subsist  between  close  friends,  and  thence  infers  a 
likeness  of  Antonio  to  Bassanio,  and,  through  him,  to  herself;  she 
declares  her  intention  of  retiring  into  a  monastery  during  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  and  commissions  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  to 
represent  Bassanio  and  herself  in  her  house  until  she  returns. 
To  Nerissa  she  now  confides  her  intention  of  disguising  herself  as 
a  man ;  dwells  long  upon  the  method  and  skill  whicfi  she  will 
employ  in  order  to  transform  her  appearance  completely ;  and 
suggests  to  Nerissa  how  certain  words  which  she  speaks  might 
be  taken  "  if  she  were  near  a  lewd  interpreter." 

Launcelot's  language,  in  the  next  scene,  oflfers  numerous  allu- 
sions to  the  theme.  He  dwells  upon  and  repeats  the  doctrine  of 
the  visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  children — the 
doctrine,  in  its  ordinary,  and  in  Launcelot's  acceptation,  the 
most  formal  and  spiritless  that  ever  entered  into  a  religion.  He 
adds  jocularly  that  there  is  one  hope  for  Jessica,  in  that  her 
mother  might  have  played  false ;  but  even  then,  he  continues, 
she  must  be  damned  "  both  by  father  and  mother."  This  im- 
portant instance  and  illustration  of  the  theme  is  made  the  most 
ample  use  of  in  this  scene.  Lorenzo  remarks,  concerning  Laun- 
celot's  talk,  "  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  I  I  think 
the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence,  and  discourse 
grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots ;"  and  much  more 
comment  to  like  purpose  is  elicited  from  Lorenzo  by  this  "  wit- 
snapper,"  who,  "  for  a  tricksy  word,  defies  the  matter."  On  the 
exit  of  Launcelot,  Jessica  delivers  an  extravagant  eulogy  on 
Portia,  and  our  attention  is  awakened  to  the  fact  of  its  extrava- 
gance by  the  playful  parody  of  Lorenjso, — ^'  Even  such  a  hus- 
band hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife."  They  close  the 
scene  by  indulging  in  much  the  same  kind  of  ^^wit-snapping" 
as  they  have  just  reprobated  in  Launcelot. 

The  first  scene  of  Act  IV.  is  the  famous  judgment  scene. 
Here  the  deadly  power  of  the  letter  of  the  law  assumes  the  most 
tremendous  interest.  There  is  apparently  no  escape  from  its 
observance,  but  such  as  would  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  higher  law  of  national  expediency.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  Jew  and  Antonio,  respectively  the  follest  impersona- 
tions of  the  letter  that  killeth,  and  of  the  spirit  that  giveth  life, 
attain  their  ultimate  developments.  Among  other  remarkable 
allusions  to  the  theme  in  the  opening  of  this  scene,  we  will  men- 
tion Shylock's  oath,  ^^by  his  hohf  Sabbctth^^'  to  have  "the  due 
and  forfeit"  of  his  dreadful  bond ;  his  illustration  of  his  "  lodged 
hate  "  and  "  loathing  "  to  Antonio  by  certain  curious  facts,— 
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"  Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i*  the  nose,"  &c.  &c. ; 

facts  which,  as  far  as  we  know  of  them,  are  causeless  effects^  and 
consequently  purely  formal.  These  facts  are  dwelt  upon  and 
repeated  in  order  to  confirm  their  effect.  Not  less  striking  in 
relation  to  the  theme  are  Gratiano's  introduction  of  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras  concerning  the  transmigi*ation  of  souls,  and  Shy- 
lock's  reply  to  Gratiano's  execrations, — "  Till  thou  canst  rail  the 
seal  from  off  my  bond,"  &c.  Nerissa  and  Portia  enter  disguised 
as  lawyer  and  clerk.  We  repeat  the  remark,  that  in  this  play 
disguise  is  always  made  subservient  to  the  development  of  the 
theme,  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  plot :  the  fact  is  made  as  con- 
spicuous as  possible.  In  this  scene,  for  example,  the  entrance  of 
the  disguised  persons  at  two  several  times,  instead  of  together, 
assists  tlie  impression,  as  also  does  the  circumstance,  that  among 
the  persons  deceived  are  the  very  husbands  themselves.  In  the 
remaining  portions  of  this  scene  the  following  are  to  be  noticed 
as  being  among  the  chief  means  of  directly  or  indirectly  evolv- 
ing the  theme.  Portia^'s  systematic,  lawyer-like,  and  formal  way 
of  conducting  the  case,  most  especially  the  arguments  by  which 
she  endeavours  to  move  the  Jew  to  mercy,  representing  mercy, 
which  is  essentially  a  violation  of  form,  as  "  mightiest  in  the 
mightiest,"  "  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings,"  and  "  an  attri- 
bute to  God  himself,"  coupled  with  her  strict  adherence,  and  the 
good  reasons  which  she  gives  for  her  strict  adherence,  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  the  occasional  value  of  the  two  opposite  extremes  of 
spiritless  form  and  formless  spirit  being  thus  declared ;  Shylock's 
demoniacal  persistance  in  his  determination  to  obtain  the  letter 
of  his  bond ;   and  above  all,  perhaps,  his  final  overthrow  and 

f)unishment  by  an  interpretation  of  that  bond  in  its  strictest 
iteral  sense.  Observe,  also,  the  dead  formality  of  the  proposed 
christening  of  the  Jew,  as  suggested  by  the  words  of  Gratiano, 
who  wishes  that  he  might  be  taken  "  to  the  gallows,  not  to  the 
font ;"  and  the  righteous  breach  of  form  in  uie  gift  of  Portia's 
ring,  which  Bassanio  had  been  solemnly  charged  by  his  wife  to 
keep.  The  detection  in  this  scene  of  numerous  minor  allusions 
to  tlie  theme  must  be  left  to  the  sagacity  of  the  reader,  for  we 
must  hasten  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  our  subject. 

If  a  play  needed  nothing  more  for  its  perfection  than  the  full 
development  and  conclusion  of  an  interesting  plot,  the  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  would  be  complete  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act.  The  only  incident  of  the  fifth  act  is  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  the  unexpected  safety  of  Antonio's  ships.  The  few  lines  which 
convey  this  fact  ipight  easily  have  been  added  to  the  end  of  the 
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fourth  act,  and  the  play  would  thei;  not  only  have  been  satisfac- 
tory in  finish  and  ibrm,  as  far  as  regards  the  plot,  but  it  would 
have  been  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  any  of  Shakespere's  plays. 
In  no  other  play  are  characters  and  incidents  invented  and  com- 
bined with  such  a  striking,  integral,  and  definite  effect  of  form 
as  in  these  four  acts  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.     What  shall 
we  say  of  the  conclusion  of  the  play  as  it  stands  ?    Can  we  hope 
to  explain  the  splendid  anomaly  by  any  of  the  accepted  rules  of 
art  ?     No.     Its  true  justification  is  to  be  found  in  its  violation 
of  those  rules ;  in  the  reckless  disregard  of  ordinary  form  which 
it  exhibits  ;  in  the  final  triumph  which  it  expresses  of  spirit  over 
forip.    The  day  of  stormy  incident  is  past,  and  after  it  "  the  moon 
shines  bright"  at  Belmont.     No  noon-tide  could  be  so  bright, 
serene,  and  spiritual  as  that  happy  night  of  music,  moonlight,  and 
love.    Each  person  engaged  in  this  wonderful  scene  has  had  his 
or  her  trial  of  faith  and  patience ;  for  Portia's  notion  of  the  duties 
of  "godlike  amity"  had  induced  a  chivalrous  postponement  of 
delight  even  upon  the  part  of  those  who  were  not  directly  in- 
terested in  Antonio's  ftte.     The  whole  scene  is  the  perfumed 
breathing  of  a  clear  conscience ;  it  has  more  of  heaven  in  it  tlian 
is  to  be  discovered  anywhere  else,  in  poetry,  music,  or  in  paint- 
ing.    That  the  chief  source  of  this  exceeding  beauty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  relationship  borne  by  the  whole  and  the 
parts  of  this  act  to  the  theme,  will  appear  more  plainly  by  an 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  more  striking  instances  of  that  re- 
lationship.    The  idea  of  form  is  strongly  and  sweetly  suggested 
by  the  opening  passages,  in  which  various  incidents  are  spoken 
of  as  having  happened  "  on  such  a  night  as  tins."     The  same 
notion  is  humorously  conveyed  by  our  old  friend  Launcelot,  who 
conies  in  "  hollaing,"  and  goes  on  doing  so,  after  he  has  found 
the  people  he  seeks.    Every  one  must  have  remarked  the  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  music  in  this  act;  its  nature  and 
effects  are  repeatedly  mentioned  and  dwelt  upon.     After  four 
acts  of  conflicting  form  and  spirit,  we  are  invited  to  contemplate 
their  intimate  marriage,  their  indissoluble  and  indistinguishable 
union,  in  "  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony  ;"  stars  and  angels  aie 
spoken   of  as    "  still   quiring   to  the  young-eyed  cherubims." 
Beasts  are  asserted  to  be  sensiole  to  music's  influence  ;  and  "  the 
man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself  is  pronounced  to  be  "  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.*"     A\hen  Portia  enters,   and 
observes  the  efifect  o(  music  by  night,  she  says, — "  Nothing  is 
good,  I  see,  without  respect ;'''  and  she  adds  much  concerning 
the  importance  of  form  and  season.    On  the  entrance  of  Gratiano 
and  Bassanio  the  incident  of  the  rings  is  brought  into  full  play  : 
the  wives  pretend  to  quarrel  with  their  husbands  for  having 
parted  with  the  formal  pledges  of  their  faith,  and  a  number  of 
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amusing  double-ententes  are  bandied  about.  Tlie  care  with 
which  tiiis  incident  is  elaborated,  and  the  great  extent  to  which 
it  is  made  to  aid  the  theme,  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  study  the  latter  half  of  this  act.  Finally,  the  last 
lines  of  the  play  call  our  attention  once  more  to  the  noble  post- 
ponement of  pleasure  which  has  been  made  for  a  slight  point  of 
nigh  honour ;  and  this  is  done  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
incident  of  the  rings, — that  is  to  say,  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  smallest  substantial  law  is  affirmed  at  the  same  moment  that 
a  total  disregard  is  exhibited  for  the  mere  letter.  Of  the  charac- 
ters generally  throughout  this  play,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
vices  or  absurdities  are  made  to  depend  upon  their  adhesion  to 
the  letter  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  law,  while  their  virtues 
appear  in  their  preference  of  the  spirit  to  the  letter. 

Thus  have  we  slightly  and  imperfectly  traced  the  course  of 
the  idea  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  To  have  followed  it 
more  closely  would  have  compelled  us  to  make  frequent  refer- 
ence to  philosophical  principles  which  are  little  understood.  We 
trust  that  we  have  done  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  do  much 
more  fot  himself.  The  extent  to  which  he  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  theme,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  heart,  and  to 
the  depth  of  his  philosophy.  If,  as  is  probable,  Shakespere  was 
the  greatest  philosopher  as  well  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  world, 
it  must  almost  necessarily  follow  that  the  best  analysis  which  it 
is  in  our  power  to  make  will  fail  to  exhaust  its  subject.  If  Mr. 
Carlyle  writes  truly  that  '^  the  morality  by  which  Mirabeau 
could  be  judged  has  not  yet  got  uttered  in  the  speech  of  man," 
the  same  may  at  least  be  admitted  of  the  criticism  which  is  to 
include  the  works  of  Shakespere.  Often,  in  passages  of  the 
^^  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  other  plays,  have  we  felt  the  existence 
of  the  idea,  without  being  at  all  able  to  define  its  condition,  just 
as  we  know  that  the  sun  is  behind  a  cloud  by  the  amount  of 
scattered  light  which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  else. 

Before  passing  on  to  other  peculiarities  of  Shakespere'*s  art, 
let  us  record  a  few  reflections  which  suggest  themselves  as  the 
result  of  what  has  been  already  said. 

A  most  significant  consequence  of  the  system,  which  we  have 
traced  through  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  which  we  assert, 
with  Ulrici,  to  prevail,  under  certain  modifications,  in  each  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespere,  is  the  fact  that  all  the  characters  in  any  one 

S>iece  are  developed  in  relation  to  some  one  moral  truth.  Hence 
hey  escape  that  sculpturesque  totality  and  isolation,  which  are 
exhibited  oy  the  characters,  and  especially  the  chief  characters,  of 
all  other  dramatists.  There  are  no  heroes  or  heroines  in  Shake- 
spere's  plays,  that  is  to  say,  no  one  person  constitutes  the  central 
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interest.  The  chief  interest  is,  or  ought  to  be,  found  in  the  single 
but  many-sided  moral  truths  which  they  all  pl'etty  equally  illus- 
trate, and  from  their  various  relations  to  which  they  derive  their 
proper  significance.  Viewed  thus,  the  wonderful  harmony  of 
Shakespere's  plays  ceases  to  be  a  mystery.  The  connexion  of 
the  characters  is  no  longer  derived  merely  from  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  same  series  of  incidents  ;  they  become  vitally  related 
by  the  various  reflection  of  one  and  the  same  idea.  The  whole 
character  is,  however,  in  each  case,  conveyed,  for  its  relation  to 
the  whole  of  morality  is  sufficiently  suggested  by  its  full  deve- 
lopment with  regard  to  some  particular  phase.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  higher  notion  of  artistic  unity  than  that  which  is 
thus  realized  in  the  works  of  Shakespere. 

A.  Schlegel  has  made  some  clever  remarks  upon  the  impro- 

Sriety  of  introducing  "  superfluous  traits  of  character^'  in  a  play, 
le  does  not  appear  to  have  discovered  that  all  traits  of  character 
must  be  "  superfhwus^^  when  there  exists  no  central  object,  by 
their  relationship  to  which  they  can  alone  acquire  the  quality  of 
sufficiency. 

If  the  interest  of  mere  incident  is  unelevated,  that  derived  from 
mere  character  is  impertinent  and  curious.  They  are  to  be 
pitied,  and  not  argued  with,  who  cannot  find  interest  in  a  moral 
truth  sufficient  to  justify  its  central  and  predominant  position  in 
a  work  of  art.  Shakespere  himself  has  affirmed  that  the  drama's 
"  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere, 
the  mirror  up  to  Nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn 
her  own  image." 

Schlegel's  well-known  and  generally  accepted  notion  of  a  posi- 
tive and  all  prevalent  irony  in  the  works  of  Shakespere  must 
be  abandoned.  As  long  as  character  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
thing,  either  sympathy  or  irony  must  be  assumed  in  the  author ; 
but  indifference  is  the  real  condition  of  the  poet  who  employs  his 
characters  purely  as  the  means  to  an  ena;  as  the  signs  and 
cyphers  in  the  statement  and  elimination  of  a  moral  problem. 

Lord  Bacon  says  that  a  little  philosophy  leads  to  Atheism ;  so 
a  little  criticism  leads  to  the  dfenial  of  profound  intentions  in 
works  of  art,  to  a  denial,  in  fact,  that  they  are  the  productions 
of  *^  artists"  in  the  etymological  and  only  comprehensible  sense  of 
the  word, — which  is  a  sort  of  parody  of  Atheism.  Again,  when 
just  views  of  an  ancient  work  of  art  are  for  the  first  time  pro- 
pounded they  are  often  discredited  by  the  little  critic,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  are  new.  Let  us  remind  the  little  critic, 
if  we  have  the  misfortune  to  have  such  an  one  among  our  readers, 
that  it  is  a  common  fault  of  great  men  not  to  allow  sufficiently 
for  the  marvellous  stupidity  of  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  to  be, 
their  judges.  Hence  it  comes  that  to  this  day  some  of  the  greatest 
and  oldest  works  of  art  have  never  had  their  primary  meanings 
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compreliended,  or,  at  least,  they  have  never  had  them  published* 
Thus  "  Comus,"  which  to  muddle  pates  seems  to  be  a  clear 
poem,  has  never  revealed  its  most  important  meanings  as  an 
allegory  on  chastity  (a  subject  justifying  allegory)  to  any  of  ita 
many  commentators ;  and  yet  without  those  meanings  the  pas- 
sages containing  them  are  little  more  than  elegantly  expressed 
nonsense.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  great  poets  of  the  world  had 
written  for  a  time  that  is  not  yet  come.  With  Shakespere  it 
seems  eminently  so.  But  if  we  lament  the  blindness  which 
calumniates  or  mispraises  the  glorious  lights  which  shine  almost 
in  vain  among  us,  how  much  more  shall  we  bewail  the  dishonesty 
which  pretends  to  behold  loveliness  in  forms  that  can  only  appear 
as  cruae,  barbarous,  and  vacant,  while  their  true  nature  remains 
unknown  I  We  respect  Voltaire  for  calling  Shakespere  a  bar- 
barian :  that  more  critics  have  not  called  him  such  goes  far  to 
convince  us  that  Hamlet  indulges  in  an  hyperbolical  estimate  of 
the  world's  truthfulness,  when  he  asserts,  that  "  to  be  honest 
is  to  be  one  in  ten  thousand."  It  is  not  surprising  that  plays 
like  "  Othello"  and  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  in  which  the  plots 
are  exciting,  the  general  forms  "  regular,''  and  the  first  and 
superficial  effects,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory,  should  please  the 
multitude,  and  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  multitude ;  but  that 
a  work  like  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  or  "  Love's  Labour  Lost," 
should  be  not  only  tolerated  but  praised  by  them  for  its  excel- 
lence as  a  total  composition,  is  a  fact  that  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  recognising  the  existence  of  an  extensive  cowardice  and 
dishonesty  of  intellect.  If  the  last  mentioned  plays,  for  instance, 
really  contain  no  more  than  is  commonly  seen  in  them  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of  a  madman,  for  no  mind 
endowed  with  the  consecutiveness  of  sanity  could  have  created 
them.  Not  until  "  Love's  Labour  Lost"  is  seen  to  be  an  exliaus- 
tive  satire  upon  all  kinds  of  "  book-learnedness"  and  false  wit, 
can  a  glimpse  be  caught  of  the  law  of  its  construction ;  neither 
can  any  thing  justify  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  its  parts,  but  the  wonderfully  subtle,  exact,  and  multifarious 
illustrations  which  it  affords  of  that  lax  and  lavish  temperament 
which  is  commonly  called  good-nature  and  liberality,  but  which 
demands  nothing  but  a  change  of  conditions  in  order  to  show 
itself  as  the  bitterness  and  narrow  cynicism  of  Apemantus. 

Having  now  done,  to  Ulrici's  remarkable  view,  that  justice 
which  he  has  failed  to  do  to  it  himself,  we  may  proceed  to  exa- 
mine another  general  and  quite  unnoticed  principle,  upon  which 
Shakespere  seems  mainly  to  have  founded  the  superlative  har- 
mony of  his  tragedies.  We  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pronounce 
upon  the  exclushe  possession  by  Shakespere  of  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  great  secret  of"  Romantic*"  composition,  for  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  dramatists ;  but  we  venture  to  affirm 
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that  of  English  dramatists,  Shakespere  alone  has  possessed  an 
acute  perception  of  the  nature  of  harmony,  and  has  employed 
his  knowledge  by  acting  on  its  principles.  Some  of  the  best  of 
our  old  play- writers,  Ford  and  Massinger  for  instance,  who  are 
commonly  termed  "  Komantic**'  poets,  belong  in  their  best  pro- 
ductions, more  properly  to  the  school  of  the  antique ;  the  majo- 
rity, however,  form  a  class  by  themselves,  partaking  neither  of 
the  antique  nor  of  the  truly  "  Romantic."  The  merit  of  these 
dramatists  lies  in  their  faithful  but  artless  copy  of  fragmenU  of 
the  surface  of  nature ;  whereas  a  truly  "  Komantic,"  that  is,  a 
Sbakesperian  drama,  is,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  a  miniature 
imitation  of  Nature  herself;  a  copy  indeed  of  fragments  of  the 
surface  of  Nature  as  far  as  regards  the  materials  employed,  but 
an  imitation  of  Nature  herself  by  virtue  of  the  way  in  which 
the  artist  has  combined  them.  Another  set  of  dramatists  have 
mixed  these  two  styles,  which  may  be  called  the  rhythmical  and 
the  picturesque,  without  combining  them.  This  Fletcher  has 
done,  who  attempted  to  imitate  Shakespere,  before  he  under- 
stood him.  The  great  fame  of  thia  writer  rests  not  so  much  upon 
his  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  truly  romantic  poet,  as  upon 
his  possession  of  an  attribute  which  in  his  age  was  almost  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  Farce  is  defined  by  Schlegel  to  be  self-con^ 
scious  comedif ;  we  would  call  the  serious  dramas  of  Fletcher, 
sdf'conscious  tragedy.  But  in  none  of  these  writers  can  we  de- 
tect the  least  glimpse  of  that  systematic  harmony  to  the  employ- 
ment of  which  we  conceive  that  Shakespere's  hitherto  unap- 
proached  and  apparently  unapproachable  glory  as  a  tragedian  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed^ 

A  clear  distinction  between  harmony  and  rhythmus,  in  dra- 
matic construction,  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  adequate 
comprehension  of  the  following  observations.  We  begin,  there- 
fore, with  definitions. 

The  regular  succession  of  parts^  according  to  the  law  of  conti* 
ntntyy  constitutes  rhythmus. 

The  harmony  of  the  Sbakesperian  drama  may  be  described 
in  the  same  words  with  the  harmony  which  is  perceptible  to  a 
thinking  mind  in  the  most  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  elements 
of  the  material  universe ;  in  botn  cases  it  originates  in  the  dis- 
continuous  juxta/position  of  parts  between  which  we  have  previously 
been  made  awa/t^e  of  the  eanstence  of  a  continuity.  Let  us  illus- 
trate these  definitions,  and  compare  the  objects  defined. 

Schlegel  calls  the  lyrical,  "  a  protracted  development  of  the 
moment,  now  the  rhythmical  in  the  drama  may  be  said  to  be  a 
protracted  development  of  the  lyrical.  This  we  may  learn  by  re- 
ference to  the  Greek  tragedies,  in  which  the  expressions  of  the 
ideal  audience,  represented  by  the  chorus,  are  lyrical,  because 
they  arei  iut^^nded  to  .exhibit  the  conceuti*ated  impression  of  a 
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rhythmical  entertainment.  Effects  purely  rhythmical  formed  the 
end  and  aim,  not  only  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  but  of  the  whole 
of  ancient  art ;  and  in  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  figure  by  wliich 
Winklemann  has  illustrated  its  characteristic  property,  we  have 
almost  everything  that  can  be  said  upon  the  matter.  ^^  Antique 
perfection,"  he  says,  "  is  the  tongue  upon  the  balance  of  expres- 
eionr  Here  the  result  of  unmixed  rhythmus  is  exquisitely  de- 
scribed ;  its  correspondence  to  the  course  of  nature  ("  the  ever- 
lasting to  be  which  hath  been^^)  and  to  time,  is  plainly  indicated ; 
and  lastly,  we  have  the  ever  unsatisfied  longing  which  is  attend- 
ant on  the  perception  of  simple  beauty,  completely  accounted  for. 

Now  the  two  species,  the  Greek  and  the  Shakesperian  dra- 
mas, are  plainly  distinguishable,  but  they  are  not,  as  is  often 
supposed  to  be,  contradistinguished  from  one  another ;  for  though 
rhythmus  forms  the  essence  of  the  one,  and  harmony  that  of  the 
otlier,  and  though  rhythmus  is  totally  distinct  and  may  exist 
separate  from  harmony,  yet  harmony  can  only  exist  in  conjunc- 
tion with  rliythmus ;  indeed,  inasmuch  as  rhythmus  is  the  very 
ground  of  harmony,  and  as  the  former,  where  in  perfection,  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  the  production  of  the  latter,  the  romantic 
drama  may  be  not  improperly  regarded  as  the  antique  drama 
full  blown;  or  as  the  expression — perhaps  imperfect— of  that 
which  the  antique  art  seemed  always  about  to  express. 

We  will  here  hazard  the  statement  of  what  we  suspect  to  be 
a  grand  distinguishing  property  of  harmony  in  relation  to  rhyth- 
mus. We  have  already  mentioned  the  essential  correspondence 
of  rhythmus  to  Time.  May  we  not  in  harmony  detect  a  similar 
correspondence  to  Eternity  ?  This  idea  may  be  supported  by 
jnore  facts  than  one.     Such  are, — 

I,  The  picturesqueness  which  is  given  by  harmony  to  a  pro- 
gi'essive  performance,  in  its  whole,  or  parts ;  that  picturesqueness 
demanding,  as  it  does,  that  we  should  view  unprogressively,  or 
at  once,  that  which  is  nevertheless  collaterally/  connected  wU/i  an- 
other quality  whose  progressiveness  is  the  prime  condition  of  its  being. 

II,  Tlie  circumstance  that  satisfaction  is  always  the  result  of, 
and  indeed  is  in  all  things  dependent  upon,  harmony,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  invariably  unsatisfying  effects  of  rhythmus  (which 
corresponds  to  Time,)  also  in  relation  to  the  judgments  which  we 
have  reason  to  make  concerning  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind. 

III,  The  truth  that  as  Beauty  is  always  dependent  upon, 
though  it  is  not  always  produced  by,  rhythmus ;  so  sublimity  is 
always  founded  on,  though  circumstances  may  prevent  it  fi'om 
becoming  the  invariable  accompaniment  of,  harmony. 

These  arguments  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  since  the 
question,  though  vei^  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  is  only 
serviceable  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  definitions  of 
rhythmus  and  harmony,  we  leave  it  and  proceed  to  apply  some 
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of  the  above  views  to  the  interpretation  of  Shakespere's  works 
generally. 

Plots  which  in  themselves  are  strongly  calculated  to  excite 
our  curiosity,  are  commonly  deprived  by  Shakespere  of  this 
charm,  in  order  to  make  room  for  another  and  a  greater  charm. 
This  he  does  by  allowing  us  to  anticipate  the  leading  points  of 
those  plots,  thus  calling  our  attention  rather  to  the  workings  of 
character  by  which  they  are  brought  about.  To  the  system  of 
devel(^ment  of  character,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  must  look  in 
order  that  we  may  discover  the  principles  by  which  Shakespere 
has  surpassed  in  harmony,  all  other  dramatists,  anterior,  poste- 
rior, or  contemporary. 

The  perfect  idea  of  Shakespere's  system  is  this : — 

The  whole  of  the  characters  of  any  one  tragedy  are  so  chosen 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  being  arranged  as  a  chain,  each  link 
of  which  is  connected  with  its  adjacent  link  by  a  continuity  run- 
ning through  them  all.  In  the  beginning,  tbe  whole  of  the 
characters  are  exhibited  in  a  general  concord,  which  is  commonly 
effected  by  representing  them  in  circumstances  under  which  all 
characters  are  alike.  In  the  progress  of  the  play  individuality  is 
gradually  developed,  until,  at  the  end,  the  whole  chain  is  ex- 
tended, which  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  circumstances  under 
which  all  the  characters  are  unlike.  This  development  in  ij;s 
progress  constitutes  the  rhythmus.  But  besides  this,  at  every  step 
m  the  course  of  the  drama,  the  characters,  whose  individualizing 
attributes  have  been  more  or  less  developed,  are  placed  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  which,  however,  never  happens  until  the 
continuity  between  tliem  has  been  exhibited^  and  this  constitutes  the 
harmony,  the  depth  and  fulness  of  which  consequently  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  obtained  by  the  rhythmus ;  the  op- 
portunities for  producing  the  former  being,  of  course,  most  nu- 
merous when  the  development  of  which  the  progress  constitutes 
the  latter  is  completed. 

A.  Schlegel  defines  the  romantic,  in  co«ira-distinction  to  the 
antique,  in  this  manner.  "  The  antique  art  and  poetry,"  he 
says,  "  separate  in  a  strict  manner  things  that  are  dissimilar ; 
the  romantic  delights  in  indissoluble  mixtures,  all  contrarieties." 
Now,  according  to  the  higher  views  which  we  have  taken,  the 
romantic  delights  in  dissolving  apparently  indissoluble  mixtures^  in 
developing  through  all  things  a  continuity  incompatible  with  Hie 
notion  of  contrariety. 

The  clue  which  we  have  now  given  will  enable  the  careful 
reader  to  untwist  for  himself 

"  The  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony," 

wherever  harmony  exists ;  but  let  us  forewarn  him  of  circum-« 
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stances  likely  to  call  up  unfounded  doubts  of  the  %'uHdity  of  that 
clue.  He  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  trace  the  rigid  and  for- 
mal observance  of  a  rule  which,  in  its  verbal  expression^  Shake- 
spere has  repeatedly  violated.  He  must  put  himself,  if  he  can, 
in  Shakespere's  place,  bearing  in  mind  the  truth  that  rules  which 
have  been  deprived  of  poetical  power  by  enunciation  in  set  terms, 
belong  rather  to  critics  than  to  poets. 

In  Shakespere's  comedies  he  will  find  no  trace  of  this  scheme, 
because  the  essence  of  the  true  comic  lies  in  its  chaotic  character, 
that  is,  in  the  absence  of  harmony.  Neither  must  he,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  expect  to  discover  it  in  the  "  Historic."  By 
their  necessarily  transitive  nature,  they  drop  the  claim  to  the  title 
of  complete  wholes.  That  nature,  again,  is  totally  incompatible 
with  systematic  hanupny ;  for  how  absurd  would  it  have  appeared 
if  Shakespere  had  re-developed  every  character  in  each  of  the 
plays,  which  are  but  portions  of  one  great  poem !  Yet  this  he 
must  have  done  in  order  to  obtain  the  effect  in  question.  But 
even  had  he  done  so,  the  harmony  thus  procured  could  only  have 
existed  for  those  of  his  audience  who,  besides  being  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  dramas  preceding  and  following  that  upon 
which  they  chanced  to  be  occupied,  could  also  lay  claim  to  an 
unusual  ignorance  of  English  history.  The  highly  artificial 
unity  of  progress  in  the  rhythmus  of  the  pure  tragedies  is  conse- 
quently absent  in  the  Histories ;  but  its  absence  is  concealed  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  a  certain  uniformity  of  lyrical  feeling 
which,  for  the  most  pai't,  pervades  the  language  of  all  the  char- 
acters in  the  latter,  and  in  these  only.  The  essential  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  drama  may  be  thus  described :  the 
Histories  are  picturesque  as  icholes^  the  Tragedies  are  picturesque 
only  in  their  parts. 

Let  those  of  our  readers  who  require  further  explanation,  com- 

Care  the  scheme  of  harmony  above  developed  with  Coleridge's 
eautiful  definition  of  the  picturesque :  "  W  here  the  parts  by 
their  harmony  produce  an  effect  of  a  whole,  but  there  is  no  seen 
form  of  a  whole  producing  or  explaining  the  parts,  Le.^  when  the 
parts  only  are  seen  and  distinguished,  but  the  whole  is  felt,  the 
picturesque  arises." 

Concerning  the  difference  of  the  tragedies  and  "  histories,"  we 
will  only  add,  that  the  picturesqueness  of  the  histories  depends 
upon  our  intuitive  perception  of  harmony  in  an  assemblage  of 
natural  things  which  do  not  hold  situations  in  the  chain  of  con- 
tinuity very  far  removed  from  one  another ;  and  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  tragedies  is  an  essentially  artificial  constituent  which 
is  superadded  to  the  natural  harmony  that  they  would  otherwise 
possess  in  common  with  the  "  histories."  In  the  pure  tragedies, 
then,  and  serious  ideal  dramas  alone  it  is  that  this  artificial 
idicme  is  to  be  traced. 
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If  we  examine  with  care  and  candour  some  of  the  principal 
tragedies  of  Shakespere,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  are  portions  of  them  which,  by  reason  of  their  apparently 
episodal  ^aracter,  the  present  doctrines  of  dramatic  criticism  do 
not  suffice  to  explain.     Such  are, — 

1.  Those  parts  of  Hamlet  which  treat  of  the  threatened  inva- 
sion, the  wars,  and  the  subsequent  passage  through  Denmark  of 
Fortinbras ;  topics  wholly  extraneous  to  the  main  interest. 

2.  The  earlier  portions  of  "  Lear^'  treating  of  the  fortunes  of 
Gloster,  which,  though  in  the  end  they  amalgamate  with  the 
main  interest,  produce  an  episodal  effect  in  the  beginning. 

3.  The  portions  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  which  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets  make  an  important  figure, 
without  adding  much  to  the  vividness  of  the  chief  interest. 

4.  The  passages  of  "  Othello,"  in  which  State  topics,  chiefly 
the  wars  of  Cyprus,  are  treated  of  to  an  extent  totally  unwar- 
ranted by  the  very  slight  degree  in  which  they  accelerate  the 
development  of  the  plot. 

Now,  besides  harmony,  there  is  yet  another  requisite  to  the 
perfection  of  form  in  a  romantic  drama.  Harmony  will  of  itself 
confer  that  prime  requisite,  the  unity  by  which  every  part  of  the 
performance  is  made  to  "tell"  in  bringing  out  the  conception  ;  but 
harmony  alone  fails  to  impress  us  sufficiently  with  the  notion  of 
independent  unity^  which  in  Shakespere  has  been  procured  by 
what  we  shall  henceforth  denominate  the  foreign  contrast;  an 
expression  which  of  itself  will  explain  a  good  deal  to  those  who 
eitlier  are  tolerably  well  read  in  Shakespere,  or  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  those  of  his  plays  in  which  the  attribute  in 

Saestion  has  been  particularly  pointed  out.     The  following  are 
le  rationalia  of  the  methods  by  which  the  effects  of  independent 
unity  are  there  obtained. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  main  action,  by  its  systematic 
harmony,  has  the  effect  of  a  little  nature  in  itself.  Now,  if 
another  action  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  main  action, 
the  parts  of  the  former  not  being  in  harmony  with  the  parts  of 
the  latter,  although  the  wholes  may  harmonize  with  each  other, 
the  main  action  will  not  only  retain  the  appearance  of  a  complete 
nature,  which  it  possesses  in  virtue  of  its  being  an  assemblage  of 
parts  connected  by  the  system  of  nature  itself,  but  it  will  also 
deceive  us  into  the  partial  belief  that  it  is  a  new  and  independent 
nature,  by  reason  of  its  juxtaposition  with  the  picturesquely 
harmonious  fragments  of  the  literal  nature  which  forms  the  foreign 
contrast. 

Another  way  in  which  the  foreign  contrast  produces  an  effect 
of  independent  unity  is  this : 

In  the  beginning  of  the  play,  the  different  actions,  like  the 
different  characters,  are  often  represented  as  identical ;  the  main 
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action,  however,  grows  out  and  deepens,  while  that  which  is  sub- 
servient to  the  foreign  contrast  remains  stationary  and  uninterest- 
ing, still,  however,  shewing  itself  here  and  there  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  true  action.  These  occasional  obtrusions  act  like 
seed  leaves  that  sometimes  remain  upon  the  stem  of  a  plant,  as- 
suring us  that  it  is  no  oflf-shoot  from  another. 

The  foreign  contrast  in  "  Hamlet"  acts  upon  the  first  principle, 
that  in  "  Othello"  depends  upon  both  principles ;  for  besides  the 
State  topics,  which  are  identical  in  their  mode  of  action  with  the 
foreign  contrast  in  Hamlet,  there  is  yet  another  interest  which 
acts  upon  the  latter  principle  as  w^ell  as  upon  the  former,  namely, 
the  amour  of  Rodengo,  which  runs  all  through  the  play.  But 
in  Macbeth,  where  we  find  the  foreign  contrast  in  its  highest 
perfection,  in  addition  to  the  means  already  explained,  a  third 
method  has  been  employed.  In  Macbeth  the  foreign  contrast  is 
literally  of  a  different  nature  to  that,  the  operations  of  which 
constitute  the  true  interest,  and  that  this  should  be  the  case,  was, 
we  are  persuaded,  the  determining  motive  with  Shakespere  for 
the  introduction  of  the  witches.  Horror  in  Macbeth  is  carried 
to  its  greatest  possible  height.  The  effects  of  the  human  parts 
of  this  tragedy  are  almost  superhuman ;  the  tendency  of  the 
foreign  contrast  is  to  circumscribe  and  limit, — and  could  the  limits 
of  so  tremendous  a  picture  be  of  the  same  materials  by  which  the 
same  purpose  is  answered  in  the  lethargic  "Hamlet?"  That 
this  was  Shakespere's  view  of  the  subject  we  think  is  proved  by 
the  nature  of  the  principal  foreign  contrast  in  "  Lear."  In  the 
effect  of  this  tragedy,  which  is  his  masterpiece,  Shakespere 
has  pushed  nature  to  its  uttermost  boundaries,  indeed,  he  has 
merged  it  in  the  supernatural.  How,  then,  is  the  foreign 
contrast  obtained  in  "King  Lear?"  The  story  of  Gloster  is 
only  episodal  during  the  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  before 
any  of  the  great  effects  are  produced  ;  that  which  at  first  offi- 
ciated as  foreign  contrast  becomes  amalgamated  with  and  part  of 
the  main  action.  Infinite  may  be  bounded  by  infinite ;  finite  by 
finite ;  but  finite  cannot  circumscribe  infinite.  Why,  then,  did 
not  Shakespere  provide  a  supernatural  foreign  contrast,  where- 
with to  circumscribe  and  confer  independent  unity  upon  "  Lear," 
as  he  has  done  upon  "  Macbeth  ?"  oimply  because  "  Lear"  was 
independent  without  it.  In  "Macbeth,"  the  effect,  though 
enormous,  still  comes  within  the  sphere  of  nature ;  but  in  "  Lear' 
it  is  supernatural,  and  in  that  which  affects  us  supernaturally 
nothing  can  be  required  to  assure  us  that  it  is  no  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  natural.  Nevertheless  a  foreign  contrast  of  some 
sort  was  wanted;  for  besides  the  already  mentioned  offices  of 
this  element  in  a  drama,  there  is  yet  another  and  very  important 
desideratum  which  it  provides  for.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
foreign  contrast,  whicn  to  the  end  remains  stationary,  cold,  and 
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onlnterestingi  a  gauge  is  supplied  by  which  the  increasing  depth 
and  fervoi^  of  the  main  action  is  measured.  For  reasons  which 
have  bjsen  already  given,  the  foreign  contrast  in  "  Lear"  could 
not  be  external;  Shakespere  has  therefore  made  it  internaL  It 
is  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  play.  The  hearts  of  Regan  and 
Goneril  constitute  the  foreign  contrast  in  "  King  Lear."  By 
the  time  that  the  affairs  of  Gloster  begin  to  interest  us  too  much 
to  allow  of  their  retaining  this  office,  the  characters  of  the  two 
daughters  have  been  fully  developed,  for  small  is  the  development 
required  by  utter  selfishness.  The  hearts  of  "  these  daughters," 
once  known  to  us,  like  the  earthen  pjnrometers  of  the  chemist, 
remain  unchanged  in  the  furnace  of  feeling,  only  gauging  the 
surrounding  heat  by  their  shrinking. 

Coleridge^  perhaps  the  only  great,  and  at  the  same  time  per^ 
fectly  candid  critic  upon  Shakespere,  professes  his  inability  to 
regard  the  characters  of  Regan  and  Goneril  otherwise  than  as  dis- 
turbing forces.  Schlegel  attempts  to  justify  the  foreign  contrast 
in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  portions  of  that  in  "  Othello,"  by 
observing  that  they  withdraw  the  action  from  the  sphere  of  the 
purely  domestic.  Are  not  the  admission  of  the  one,  and  the 
weak  explanation  of  the  other,  powerful  arguments  for  the  validity 
of  these  views,  if  indeed  anything  more  than  their  plain  statement 
is  required  to  stamp  their  truth  upon  the  mind  oi  the  reader? 

Let  us  warn  the  reader  that  he  is  only  to  expect  to  find  the 
foreign  contrast  where  systematic  harmony  is  to  be  found ;  for 
we  have  already  shewn  that  the  former  is  in  some  of  its  rela- 
tions intimately  connected  with  the  latter.  The  airiness  of  the 
comedies  of  Shakespere  would  have  been  destroyed  by  a  foreign 
contrast ;  and  the  "  histories''  could  have  little  external  foreign 
contrast  for  a  reason  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  "  Lear" 
has  none.  Tlia  latter  is  independent  per  se^  the  former  by 
their  nature  are  dependent  for  their  effect  upon  each  other,  or 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  reader.  There  are  unequivocal  traces 
of  the  foreign  contrast  in  some  of  the  "  histories ;"  but  this  only 
happens  when  their  transitive  character  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure destroyed  by  isolation.  In  "  King  John,"  for  instance, 
among  the  various  ends  gained  by  the  introduction  of  Faulcon- 
bridge,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  gauge  to  the  depth  of 
the  action,  supplied  by  the  occasional  glimpses  that  we  catch  of  his 
imiformly  cold  and  ironical  character,  which  in  no  one  of  its  rela- 
tions appears  to  be  capable  of  amalgamatingwith  the  main  interest. 
The  reader  will  be  at  no  difficulty  in  tracing  with  more 
or  less  distinctness,  the  foregoing  principles  in  many  other  of 
the  plays  of  Shakespere,  besides  those  which  we  have  mentioned. 
It  is  with  much  regret,  however,  that  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  space,  to  leave  those  principles  with  little 
more  than  a  bare  statement  of  them. 
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AkT.  Yl.-^Pouvoir  du  Pape  au  Moyen  Age^  ou  Recherches  Uis^ 
toriques  sur  Porigine  de  la  Souveraineti  Temporelle  du  Saint 
Siegey  et  b^w  le  Droit  Public  du  Moyen  Age  relativement  a  la 
deposition  des  Souveraina.  Par  M.  *  *  *,  Directeur  au  Se- 
minaire  de  Saint  Sulpice,  (Abbe  Gosselin.)    Paris,  1845. 

In  our  Number  for  May  last,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
general  character  and  objects  of  this  important  work  of  the  Abbe 
Goaselin,  which  presents  in  a  very  favourable  light  the  views 
now  generally  maintained  by  continental  Romanists  on  the  in- 
teresting subjects  it  discusses.  These  subjects  are  sometimes 
comprehended  under  the  general  head  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope.  But  this  general  topic  admits  of  an  obvious  twofold 
division,  into  the  Pope's  right  as  a  temporal  prince  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  States  of  the  Church,  or  his  temporal  sovereignty, 
and  his  claim  to  exercise  jurisdiction  generally  in  temporal  mat- 
ters, to  dispose  of  kingdoms,  to  depose  sovereigns,  and  absolve 
subjects  from  their  oatns  of  allegiance,  which  may  be  properly 
designated  his  temporal  supremacy.  The  first  part  of  Gosselin's 
work  is  occupied  with  an  investigation  of  the  history  and  grounds 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty,  and  this  topic  we  have  al- 
i-eady  explained  and  discussed.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  au  investigation  of  the  more  extensive  and  interesting 
subject  of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  and  to  this  we  would 
now  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

This  subject  of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  or,  more 
generally,  of  the  right  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Pope  as  ruling 
and  representing  it,  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  the  regulation 
of  civil  and  secular  affairs,  has  been  for  above  700  years  discussed 
and  debated  within  the  Church  of  Eome  itself,  and  it  has  been 
one  main  occasion  of  internal  divisions  and  contentions  among 
its  adherents.  It  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  interesting  discussion 
as  to  the  origin,  grounds,  and  objects  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  the  functions  and  relations  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  of  France  long 
reckoned  it  one  of  its  chief  glories,  that  it  had  always  strenuously 
opposed  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  and  maintained  the  in- 
dependence of  the  civil  power ;  and  many  of  its  most  illustrious 
men — such  as  Richer,  Launoi,  De  Marca,  Natalis  Alexander, 
Bossuet,  Fleury,  and  Dupin — ^have  exerted  their  great  talents  and 
learning  in  defending  views  upon  this  subject  which  were  sound 
and  scriptural,  but  very  distasteful  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  The 
defence  of  the  Pope'.s  temporal  jurisdiction  and  supremacy  by  the 
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immediate  adherents  of  the  Papal  Court,  commonly  called  by  the 
French,  Ultramontanists,  and  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  the 
divines  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  by  Protestants,  form  a  very 
important  and  interesting  department  of  the  great  controversy 
between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood,  the  State  and  the 
Church,  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  and  a  survey 
of  it  affords  abundant  materials  for  confirming  the  great  truth, 
of  the  distinctness  and  mutual  independence  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers,  and  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  one  claiming 
any  jurisdiction  or  right  of  authoritative  control  over  the  other. 
The  Popes  had  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  vicai*s  of  Christ  and  the  monarchs  of  the 
Church,  and  had  established  themselves  as  temporal  sovereigns 
in  the  imperial  city,  before  they  ventured  to  claim  a  general  right 
of  authoritative  interference  in  temporal  matters,  and  before 
they  presumed  to  depose  kings  and  to  absolve  their  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance.  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  was  the  first  Pope  who  claimed  and  exercised  the 
power  of  deposing  a  sovereign  and  absolving  his  subjects  from 
their  oaths  and  obligations,  and  this  has  procured  for  him  a  very 
unenviable  notoriety.  Ever  since  that  time,  the  generality  of  the 
immediate  adherents  of  the  Popes  have  defended  this  power  as 
justly  and  lawfully  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  Church.  Not 
one  of  his  successors  in  the  Papal  chair  has  ever  disclaimed 
this  power,  while  not  a  few  of  them  have  both  claimed  and  exer- 
cised it.  Innocent  III.,  Innocent  IV.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Clement 
VII.,  Paul  ni.,  Pius  v.,  Sixtus  V.,  and  Gregory  XIV.,  have 
pronounced  sentences  of  deposition  upon  emperors  of  Germany 
and  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  have  pretended  to  absolve 
their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  to  impose  it 
upon  them  as  a  Christian  duty  to  carry  the  Pope's  sentence  of 
deposition  against  their  sovereign  into  practical  effect.  These 
proceedings  of  the  Popes  have  been  defended  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  but  they  have  been 
vigorously  assailed  by  others,  especially  by  the  defenders  of  what 
are  called  the  Gallican  Liberties,  and  they  have  been  much  dwelt 
upon  by  Protestant  writers,  as  affording  interesting  indications  of 
the  character  and  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  valuable 
materials  iot  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  claims  which  she  puts 
forth. 

Notwithstanding  the  lengthened  discussion  that  has  taken  placd 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  topics  involved  in  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  history  of  this  claim  to  temporal  supremacy,  and 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  based. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the 
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Church,  in  regard  to  the  proper  relation  of  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  was  that  which  Scripture  so  clearly 
sanctions,  viz.,  that  the  State  and  the  Church  are,  in  their  con- 
stitution, and  by  God's  appointment,  distinct  and  independent 
societies,  each  supreme  in  its  own  province,  and  neither  having 
any  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control  over  the  other.     Very 
unequivocal  assertions  of  this  great  truth,  so  flatly  inconsistent, 
both  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Erastians,  and  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  in  its  palmiest  days,  have  been  produced  from 
the  Popes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries — from  Gelasius,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Gregory  the  Great.     Similar  statements  have  been 
produced  from  Popes  even  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
after  they  were  established  as  temporal  princes,  and  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged  as  the  heads  of  the  Church.     These  state- 
ments are  produced  and  commented  upon  by  the  defenders  of  the 
Gallican  liberties ;  and  they  afibrd  ample  warrant  for  the  title 
which  Simon  Lowth,  one  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  gave  to  a  curious  work  which  he  published  in  1716 — 
"  The  independent  power  of  the  Church,  not  Romish,  but  pri- 
mitive, and  Catholic."     It  is  true,  that  long  before  the  Popes 
ceased  to  disclaim  jurisdiction  in  temporal  things,  there  had  been 
a  large  intermixture  or  confusion  of  tne  secular  and  the  spiritual. 
Long  before  the  civil  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constan- 
tine,  the  bishops  had  been  accustomed  to  decide  many  of  the  civil 
questions  that  arose  among  Christians  in  the  capacity  of  arbiters, 
and  their  right  to  decide  some  questions  of  this  sort  was  sanc- 
tioned and  ratified  by  the  first  Christian  emperors.     As  they 
c^me,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  possessed  of  large  property, 
this,  combined  with  their  influence  over  the  minds  oi  the  people, 
gave  them  political  power,  a  right  to  interfere,  and  a  capacity  of 
interfering  with  effect,  in  the  management  of  national  affairs ; 
and  all  this  they  were  careful  to  improve  for  increasing  their 
authority.     The  Bishops  of  Rome  hacf,  in  their  own  sphere,  their 
full  share  of  the  influence  in  temporal  matters  which  was  derived 
from  these  sources,  and  which,  when  tried  by  a  mere  worldly 
standard,  irrespective  of  scriptural  principles,  might  be  reckoned 
legitimate ;  and  when  they  had  once  succeeded  in  getting  them- 
selves acknowledged  as  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  as  supreme 
judges  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  had  no  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  men  that  they  had  some  right  of  interfering,  in 
the  last  resort,  in  all  those  temporal  matters,  in  the  management 
of  which  their  subjects  the  bish^s  had  a  share. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  sooner  were  thev  established  as  temporal 
princes,  and  recognised  as  supreme  rulers  and  ultimate  judges 
in  all  spiritual  matters,  than  tney  determined  to  bring  the  whole 
world  and  all  its  affairs  under  their  control,  by  dragging  to  their 
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tribunals  all  temporal  questions  that  had  any  connexion,  imme- 
diate or  remote,  with  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  seeking  to  in- 
fluence the  disposal  of  crowns  and  kingdoms.     They  displayed 
in  this  all  the  selfish  ambition,  and  all  the  unscrupulous  ma- 
noeuvring, which  have  always  been  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  Komish  apostasy.     So  long,  however,  as  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  distinctness  and  mutual  independence  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  was  admitted,  the  Popes  could  not  found 
their  interferences  in  temporal  matters  upon  a  jus  divinum,  but 
were  bound  in  consistency  to  admit  that  it  was  derived  from,  and, 
of  course,  regulated  by,  human  laws,  and  the  general  concession 
or  consent  of  men.     But  this  state  of  matters  did  not  satisfy  their 
ambition.     It  did  not  aflbrd  a  suflSciently  elevated  or  secure 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  their  claims,  and  it  furnished  no 
sufficiently  plausible  pretence  for  their  assuming  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  power  to  which  they  aspired.     Human  laws,  and  the  con- 
sent of  parties,  would  scarcely  ^enable  them  to  grasp  sceptres  and 
to  dispose  of  crowns.     And  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  first 
open  attempt  of  the  Popes  to  depose  sovereigns  and  to  absolve  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  first  explicit  attempt  to 
base  their  right  of  interference  in  temporal  matters  upon  ajus  divi- 
num,  upon  their  divine  right  to  rule  the  universal  Church  as  the 
successors  of  Peter  and  the  vicars  of  Christ,  were  cotemporaneous. 
These  two  things  meet  together  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
VII.,  the  notorious  Hildebrand,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Gregory  and  his  successors  founded  tlie  right  which  they 
claimed,  to  depose  sovereigns  and  to  absolve  their  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  their  divine  right  to  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  upon  the  supreme 
and  universal  dominion  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  conferred 
by  him  upon  Peter,  and  upon  all  his  successors  in  the  See  of 
Kome.     This  view  was  defended  by  most  of  the  theologians  and 
canonists  of  the  Church  of  Rome  till  after  the  Rerormation, 
though   there  were   always   some   eminent  men,  especially  iu 
France,  who  maintained  the  primitive  scriptural  doctrine  that 
restricts  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters, and  asserts  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  his  own  province.*     Scarcely  any  Romanist  now- 
a-days,  even  beyond  the  Alps,  even  among  those  who  maintain 
the  Pope's  personal  infallibility,  and  his  superiority  to  a  General 
Council  in  spiritual  matters,  ventures  to  maintain  his  temporal 


*  There  is  a  full  collection  of  the  testimonies  of  Romish  writers  against  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  in  a  very  learned  work  of  Crakan  thorp's,  en- 
titled, "  The  Defence  of  Constantino^  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Pope's  Temporal 
Monarchy,"  published  in  1621* 
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supremacy,  his  right  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  civil  and  na- 
tional affairs  ;  and  the  labours  of  those  of  them  who  discuss  this 
topic  at  all,  are  now  commonly  directed  to  the  object  of  palliat- 
ing the  assumptions  of  the  Popes  in  former  times,  and  conceal- 
ing or  explaining  away  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  defended. 
This  is  the  great  object  of  the  second  part  of  Gosselin's  works  of 
which  we  propose  to  give  some  account. 

Before  aoing  so,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  more  fully 
how  this  subject  was  usually  explained  ana  discussed  by  Romish 
writers  in  former  times;  and  with  this  view,  we  shall  refer 
chiefly  to  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  is  still  justly  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  Romish  controversialists,  and  without  a  know- 
ledge of  whose  works  no  one  can  be  regarded  as  fully  master 
of  all  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  Popery.  In  the  first  volume 
of  his  great  work,  "  Disputationes  de  Controversiis  Christianse 
fidei  adversus  hujus  temporis  Hereticos,"  he  treats  very  fully 
de  Romano  Poniificey  believing,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  to  be  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
He  discusses  this  fundamental  topic  in  five  books,  and  the 
fifth  he  devotes  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  He  has 
also  a  separate  treatise  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  in 
reply  to  William  Barclay,  a  learned  Scotchman,  who  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  one  of  the  French  universities,  and  who  had 
defended  the  views  generally  maintained  upon  this  subject  by 
the  Galilean  Church.  This  treatise  of  Bellarmine  was  conaemned 
and  suppressed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  sovereigns.  Tne  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  like- 
wise occupies  a  prominent  place  in  two  very  curious  works  which 
Bellarmine  wrote  in  reply  to  King  James  VI.,  in  the  controversy 
occasioned  by  that  monarch  exacting  an  oath  of  allegiance  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot.*  In  these 
various  works  of  Bellarmine,  we  have  abundant  materials  for 
judging  how  the  subject  of  tlie  Pope's  temporal  supremacy  was 
usually  stated  and  discussed  at  that  period,  especially  if  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  works  against  which  they  were  written. 

In  his  "  Disputationes,"  he  begins  his  discussion  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  supremacy  by  stating  three  diflFerent  opinions  which 
were  held  concerning  it.  The  first  is,  that  the  Pone  has  jure 
dfvino  immediate  ancl  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  wnole  world, 
in  civil  or  temporal,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  mat- 


*  When  the  KiDg  complained  that  Bellarmine,  in  his  first  work,  had  not  treated 
him  with  the  respect  dne  to  a  crowned  head,  the  Cardinal  replied,  that  the  Pope 
was  superior  in  rank  and  dignity  to  all  kings,  that  Cardinals,  being  next  to  the 
Pope,  were  on  a  level  with  sovereign  princes,  and  that  he  therefore  was  James's 
equal. — Bell.  Apologia  pro  JUesponsione^  V,  1 V* 
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ters ;  and  he  refers  to  a  considerable  number  of  approved  writers 
who  supported  this  opinion.  The  second,  he  says,  is  not  so 
much  an  opinion,  but  rather  a  heresy ;  and  it  is  this,  that  the 
Pope  has  no  power  in  temporal  things,  no  jurisdiction  over 
secular  princes,  and  no  rieht  to  deprive  them  of  their  authority. 
This  opinion,  or  rather  neresy,  he  represents,  as  maintained 
chiefly  by  the  Reformers,  but  it  had  been  asserted  before  Bellar- 
mine's  time  by  some  French  Romanists,  and  it  was  afterwards  put 
forth  as  one  of  the  four  articles  of  the  Gallican  liberties,  and  was 
openly  and  explicitly  maintained  by  Bossuet,  Fleury,  and  Dupin. 
The  third  opinion,  he  says,  is  held  by  the  generality  of  Catholic 
writers,  and  is  that  which  he  himself  espouses  and  defends.  It 
is  this,  that  though  the  Pope  has  not  directly  and  immediately 
jurisdiction  in  temporal  things,  yet  he  has  indirectly  a  right  of 
interfering  authoritatively  in  the  regulation  of  them,  in  ordine  ad 
spiritualia^tor  the  good  of  religion  and  the  interests  of  the  Church ; 
and  this  indirect  power  or  jurisdiction  in  temporal  matters  in- 
cludes a  right  to  depose  secular  princes,  and  to  abrogate  civil 
laws,  when  the  interests  of  religion  require  this.  As  the  Pope 
is  of  course  the  sole  judge  as  to  when  and  how  far  the  welfare  of 
religion,  ue.y  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  require  him 
to  interfere  in  temporal  matters,  this  indirect  power  of  interfer- 
ence gives  him  as  much  authority  as  he  may  find  it  convenient 
to  claim,  and  is  thus  practically  identical  with  the  first  opinion, 
which  represents  him  directly  and  immediately  as  sovereign  ruler 
in  all  matters  temporal  and  spiritual.  Still  Bellarmine's  denial 
of  the  direct  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  very  unpalat- 
able to  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  Sixtus  V.,  to  whom  his  great 
work  was  dedicated,  had  put  his  treatise  Ds  Romano  Pontifice 
into  the  Index  Prohibitorius.  The  publication,  however,  of  this 
Index  was  delayed  by  Sixtus's  death,  and  his  successor,  Urban 
VII.,  was  prudent  enough  to  erase  Bellarmine's  name  from  it 
before  giving  it  to  the  world. 

Bellarmine,  after  proving  that  the  Pope  is  not  the  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  world,  nor  even  of  the  Christian  world,  and  that 
he  has  not  any  merely  temporal  jurisdiction  directly  ^wr^  divino, 
proceeds  to  prove  that  he  has  supreme  temporal  jurisdiction  indi- 
rectly. His  proof  of  this  is  derived  partly  from  reasons  and  partly 
from  examples.  His  reasons  are  deduced  from  the  superiority  of 
the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power,  as  established  by  the  higher 
and  more  exalted  character  of  the  ends  or  objects  to  which  it  is 
directed,  the  necessity  of  some  power  in  temporal  matters  in 
order  to  the  Church's  fitness  for  the  full  execution  of  its  own 
functions,  the  alleged  duty  of  a  nation  to  depose  a  heretical  king 
who  employs  his  power  for  the  promotion  of  error,  and  the  im- 
pUed  condition  attaching  to.  the  sovereignty  of  Christian  princes. 
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that  they  hold  their  power  in  subjection  to  Christ ;  the  two  last 
arguments  being  supplemented  by  the  assumption,  that  the  Pope 
is  tbe  supreme  judge  of  what  is  heresy,  and  of  what  is  accordant 
with  the  mind,  and  fitted  to  promote  the  cause,  of  Christ.  His 
examples  in  support  of  his  doctrine  are  the  cases  of  Uzziah  and 
Athaliah,  as  recorded  in  the  2d  Book  of  Chronicles,  and  then 
the  instances  in  which  the  Popes  had  actually  interfered  in  de- 
posing sovereigns  and  in  transferring  kingdoms,  a  branch  of 
evidence  which  not  only  Protestants  but  the  Komish  defenders 
of  the  Gallican  liberties,  treat  as  a  very  flagrant  specimen  of 
begging  the  question.  Upon  these  grounds  Bellarmine  openly 
and  explicitly,  and  without  any  disguise  or  qualification,  main- 
tains the  right  of  the  Pope  to  depose  kings  who  have  become 
heretics,  or  who  are  exercising  their  power  for  the  injury  of  reli- 
gion or  the  Church.  He  explicitly  asserts  also  the  right  of  the 
Pope  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  but,  in 
explaining  and  defending  this  right,  he  makes  use  of  the  discredit- 
able juggle  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  generality  of  Romish 
writers  in  discussing  the  power  of  the  Church  to  grant  dispen- 
sations from  oaths  and  vows,  and  which  is  fully  and  plainly  de- 
veloped by  Dens  in  his  Theology.  It  is  this,  that  the  Pope  does 
not  properly  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  while 
the  oath  continues  to  exist  and  to  bind,  but  that,  by  deposing 
the  sovereign,  he  changes  the  matter  of  the  oath,  and  relaxes  its 
obUgation  by  annihilating  it,  or  taking  it  out  of  existence.  The 
Pope  deposes  a  sovereign,  as  he  is  entitled  to  do  this  the  depo- 
sition is  validly  effected,  and  as  the  person  deposed  is  now  no 
longer  sovereign,  all  obUgations  contracted  to  him  cease,  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance  falls  to  the  ground.  These  views  as  to 
the  Pope's  deposing  and  dispensing  power  are  explicitly  stated, 
and  zealously  defended  by  Bellarmme,  and  they  have  been  since 
maintained,  more  or  less  explicitly,  by  the  generality  of  Eomish 
writers,  except  those  connected  with  the  GaUican  Church.  The 
defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  deny  altogether  the  Pope's 
right  to  depose  sovereigns  smd  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  and  maintain  that  in  every  instance  in  which  a 
Pope  attempted  or  professed  to  do  this,  he  was  guilty  of  unlawful 
usurpation,  and  that  in  asserting  his  right  to  do  it  he  was 
teaching  an  erroneous  doctrine,  and  affording  proof  that  he  was 
not  infallible.  The  chief  difference  to  be  found  among  Bomish 
writers  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Gallican  Church,  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  turns  not  on  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
deposing  and  dispensing  power,  but  on  the  question,  whether 
the  doctrine  has  been  so  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  or  by  any 
authority  that  represented  and  bound  the  Church,  as  that  the 
deiiial  of  it  was  heresy.    The  French  divines  contended  that  the 
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doctrine  was  iintnio,  and  that  though  many  Popes  had  taught 
and  acted  upon  it,  the  Church  had  never  sanctioned  it.  Other 
theologians,  while  holding  the  doctrine  to  be  true,  or  professing 
something  like  neutrality  concerning  it,  have  joined  them  in 
trying  to  show  that  the  Church  has  not  settled  this  point,  but 
left  a  latitude  for  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  it.  This  view 
would  probably  have  been  more  generally  adopted  by  Romish 
writers  had  it  not  required  a  sacrifice  of  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonal infallibility  of  the  Pope ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Popes  have 
maintained  this  doctrine,  and  acted  upon  it.  The*  French  think 
they  can  prove  that  no  general  councils,  to  which  alone  they 
ascribe  infallibility,  and  which  they  regard  as  superior  in  autho- 
rity to  the  Pope,  have  ever  sanctioned  this  doctrine.  They  find 
it  difficult  enough  to  evade  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  proceed- 
ings and  decrees  of  the  third  and  fourth  Lateran  Councils,  and 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  favour  of  the  Church's  right  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  temporal  matters,  and  to  dispense  with 
oaths,  and  they  have  wisely  refused  to  undertake  the  l)urd€n  of 
attempting  any  proof  of  this  sort  in  regard  to  the  Popes.  Bellar- 
mine,  in  his  IJisputationeSj  spoke  of  the  denial  of  the  Pope's 
deposing  power  as  almost  a  heresy,  but  he  afterwards  called  it 
heretical  without  qualification.  In  the  controvei'sy  w^hich  arose 
in  consequence  of  King  James  exacting  an  oath  of  allegiance  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Bellarmine  had  to  contend  not  only  with 
the  king,  but  with  some  of  the  Romish  priests  in  England  who 
thought  it  lawful  to  take  the  oath,  though  it  emboaied  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  deposing  power,  and  though  the  Pope  had  for- 
bidden them  to  take  it.  In  the  heat  of  his  zeal  upon  this  occa- 
sion, he  denounced  the  denial  of  the  deposing  power  as  heretical, 
and  the  English  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the 
Church  had  never  sanctioned  this  doctrine,  and  that  they  were 
not  bound  as  Catholics  to  maintain  it.  Their  champion  on  this 
occasion  was  Roger  Widdrington,  who  wrote  two  books  upon  the 
])oint,  viz.,  Apologia  pro  jure  Pnncipiimj  and  a  defence  of  it. 
These  are  works  of  very  considerable  ability,  and  though  they 
profess  to  prove  only,  that  the  denial  of  the  Pope's  deposing  power 
IS  not  heretical,  and  is  not  clearly  and  certainly  erroneous,  they 
indicate  great  sympathy  with  the  sound  views  held  by  the  defen- 
ders of  the  Gallican  Liberties. 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  views  taught  on  the  subject  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy  by  the  great  body  of  Romish 
Avriters  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  They  illustrate 
the  general  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  important  diflFer- 
ences  on  questions  both  theoretical  and  practical  that  exist 
in  her  communion,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  found  on  some 
occasions  in  ascertaining  what  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
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^vere  met  not  only  by  disregard  and  practical  opposition,  but  by 
literary  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age. 
We  have  a  considerable  number  of  writings  composed  at  different 
periods,  from  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  downward,  professed- 
ly defending  the  rights  of  sovereigns  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
and  pretensions  of  the  Popes,  These  works  have  been  collected 
by  Goldastus  in  his  Monarchia  Sacri  Ronuxni  Imperii.  They  are 
interesting  chiefly  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  proving  that 
a  literary  controversy  subsisted  upon  the  subject,  from  the  time 
when  the  papal  claims  to  a  power  of  deposing  were  first  ad- 
vanced, and  showing  in  what  way  that  controversy  was  then 
conducted.  They  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  throwing  much 
real  light  upon  the  essential  principles  and  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  contest  between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood.  Some  of 
those  defenders  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  having  their  views 
perverted  by  the  belief  in  the  Pope's  spiritual  supremacy  as 
head  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  confused  intermixture  of  things 
civil  and  things  ecclesiastical  which  had  prevailed  from  a  very 
early  period,  made  concessions  which  injured  their  cause,  and 
afforded  advantages  to  the  defenders  of  the  Popes.  Others  of 
tliem  ran  in  the  heat  of  controversy  into  the  opposite  extreme 
to  that  against  which  they  were  contending,  and  propounded 
views  very  similar  to  those  which,  in  modern  times,  have  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Erastian.*  Still  their  works  are  in- 
teresting and  important,  as  showing  that  the  papal  claims  to 
temporal  supremacy  were  decidedly  and  intelligently  opposed 
from  the  time  when  they  were  first  advanced ;  and  as  proving, 
moreover,  that  they  were  both  assailed  and  defended  upon  reli- 
gious grounds — upon  considerations  which  professed  to  rest  upon 
Divine  authority. 

Upon  the  grounds  that  have  now  been  adverted  to,  Gossc- 
lin's  assertion  of  the  general  prevalence,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  a  conviction  on  the  part  both  of  sovereigns  and  people, 

*  Some  of  them,  for  instance,  denied  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  ecclesiastical 
anthorities  to  excommunicate  sovereign  princes  even  for  offences  for  which  other 
men  ought  to  be  excommunicated — a  foolish  notion,  which  has  been  defended  in 
more  modem  times  by  some  of  the  Episcopalian  advocates  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  England.  Marsilius  of  Padua,  onS  of  the  most  eminent 
among  them,  in  his  <<  Defensor  Pacis,"  has  propounded  views  which  arc,  in  sub- 
stance, identical  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  modern  Erastianism,  viz., 
ihat  Christ,  as  King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  has  not  appointed  therein  a  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Church  officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate.  There  is 
a  very  interesting  exposition  and  refutation  of  Marsilius's  views  upon  this  subject 
in  Richer's  treatise,  "  De  Potestate  Ecclesiee  in  rebus  temporalibus,"  Lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
Richer,  in  common  with  the  most  eminent  defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties, 
held  on  this  point  the  golden  mean  between  the  Popish  and  the  Erastian  ex- 
tremes—the doctrine  that  has  been  seuerally  maintained  by  Presbyterians  ;  and, 
what  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  lie  held  also,  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment 
of  mlulBtersy  the  principle  of  iion-mtfusio])  in  its  obvious,  and  only  honesty  sense,; 
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of  the  Pope's  right  to  dispose,  in  certain  cases,  of  crowns 
and  kingdoms,  must  be  very  materially   modified.     The  con- 
viction was  commonly  professed  only  by  those  whose  secular  in- 
terests were  promoted  by  the  mode  in  which,  upon  any  par- 
ticular occasion,  the  right  was  exercised ;  and  it  was  as  gene- 
rally opposed  by  those  against  whom  its  exercise  was  directed. 
But  the  main  question  turns,  not  so  much  upon  the  extent  to 
which  this  conviction  prevailed,  as  upon  its  origin,  its  authors, 
its  grounds.     Now,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  this 
conviction,  in  so  far  as  it  existed,  owed  its  origin  to  the  ambiti- 
ous schemes,  and  the  persevering  activity,  of  the  Popes  and  their 
adherents,  that  it  was  devised  and  promoted  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  their  own  selfish  ends.     It  is  easy  enough 
to  point  out,  as  Gosselin  does,  circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
society,  and  in  the  character  of  the  governments,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  favoured  the  assumption  of  this  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  the  Popes — which  made  their  attempt  to  grasp  universal 
dominion  more  natural,  and  perhaps  more  excusable,  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  and  wnich  tended  greatly  to  pro- 
mote their  success,  while   they  exhibit  the  plausible  grounds 
which,  at  the  difierent  stages  in  the  progress  of  their  ascendency, 
they  were  able  to  adduce  in  support  of  their  claims.     But  all 
this  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  aim  sedulously  and  unceas- 
ingly at  securing  this  temporal  supremacy,  this  universal  worldly 
dominion ;  or  that,  in  aiming  at  this  object,  they  were  animated 
by  elevated  and  generous  motives,  or  guided  by  a  regard  to  the 
rules  of  justice  and  integrity.     The  truth  is,  that  the  rise  of  their 
temporal  supremacy  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  spiritual  su- 
premacy over  the  Church  as  the  vicars  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
history  of  both  present  very  much  the  same  general  features. 
They  both  present  the  same  progress  from  claims  comparatively 
moderate  in  extent,  and  reasonaole  or  at  least  plausible  in  their 
grounds,  to  claims  extravagant  and  absurd — the  same  steady 
and  unshrinking  prosecution  of  selfish  interests,  as  distinguished 
from  the  proper  objects  of  a  Church  of  Christ — the  same  vigi- 
lant and  skilful  improvement  of  every  event  or  combination  of 
circumstances  for  promoting  the  end  in  view — the  same  un- 
scrupulous disr^ard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality,  and  the 
same  triumphant  and  marvellous  success. 

Gosselin  never  suggests,  or  attempts  to  deal  with,  the  position, 
that  the  Popes  laboured  to  produce,  and  succeeded  in  producing, 
the  belief  of  their  right  to  depose  sovereigns,  though  it  must  be 
evident  that  this  position,  if  true,  affords  a  sufficient  answer  to 
his  vindication  of  the  Popes,  based  upon  the  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  belief.  The  position  indeed  is  so  obvious  that 
it  could  not  Escape  the  notice  of  any  one  investigating  this  sub- 
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ject,  and  it  is  so  unquestionably  true,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  grapple  with  it.  He  traces  indeed  elaborately  a 
variety  of  opinions  and  practices,  originating  at  an  earlier  period, 
which  paved  the  way,  both  for  the  result  of  the  Popes  assuming 
a  power  of  deposing  sovereigns,  and  for  their  success  in  produc- 
ing a  belief  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  these  opinions 
and  practices  were,  to  a  large  extent,  unfounded  and  erroneous, 
and  had  owed  their  origin  very  much  to  the  effiarts  of  a  worldly- 
minded  cleigy,  and  especially  of  the  Popes  and  their  adherents, 
aiming  at  the  temporal  aggrandizement  of  the  Church.  It  was 
indeed  very  natural,  in  the  then  condition  of  society,  that  the 
Popes,  being  independent  temporal  princes,  and  being  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  should  be  consulted 
in  disputes  that  arose  about  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  and  the 
construction  of  oaths  and  obligations.  It  was  very  natural  too, 
from  the  position  they  occupied,  that  even  independently  of  any 
questions  of  casuistry  that  might  be  started  upon  these  points, 
they  should  be  applied  to  as  arbiters  to  settle  differences  between 
neighbouring  princes,  and  between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects. 
All  such  applications  they  were  most  careful  to  encourage, 
and  they  never  failed  to  improve  them  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
muting their  position  as  mere  doctors  and  arbiters  into  that  of 
rulers  and  judges.  The  encouraging  of  applications  and  appeals 
to  Borne  by  ecclesiastics  in  spiritual  questions  was  one  great 
mean  which  they  employed  and  improved  for  establishing 
their  claim  to  spiritual  supremacy,  and  in  this  way  they  had 
succeeded  in  getting  themselves  practically  recognised  as  the 
.  ultimate  judges  in  all  spiritual  questions  in  the  Western  Church, 
before  they  ventured  to  put  forth  any  very  explicit  claim  to  uni- 
versal spiritual  supremacy,  as  belonging  to  them  jure  divino. 

They  followed  the  veiy  same  course  in  their  attempts  to  estab- 
lish their  temporal  supremacy  over  sovereigns  and  kingdoms,  with 
nearly  equally  great,  but  much  less  permanent,  success.  The  real 
object  aner  which  they  aspired  in  this  matter,  was  not  merely  to 
be  recognised  as  entitled  to  interfere  occasionally  in  the  disposal 
of  crowns  and  kingdoms  when  the  interests  of  religion  or  the 
Church  seemed  to  demand  this,  but  to  be  formally  acknowledged 
as  the  ordinary  lords  paramount,  or  feudal  superiors,  of  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  of  Europe.  They  succeeded  in  getting  them- 
selves acknowledged  in  that  character  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
even  in  England  during  the  reign  of  King  John ;  and  they  pro- 
fessed thereafter  upon  this  ground,  to  treat  these  kingdoms  as 
fiefs  held  of  the  holy  see,  and  their  sovereigns  as  vassals. 
Their  conduct  in  these  cases  clearly  indicates  the  objects  they 
aimed  at,  and  the  motives  by  which  they  were  animated.  Gos- 
selin  dwells  upon,  these  cases  as  evidences  of  the  general  ac- 
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knowlddgment  of  the  Pope's  tem]>oral  supremacy  during;  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  are  not  altogether  irrelevant  for  this  object, 
but  they  bring  out  also  very  clearly  a  consideration  which  wholly 
frustrates  Gosselin's  purpose  in  adducing  them,  viz.,  that  the 
Popes  themselves  were  most  active  in  urging  and  extending  their 
own  claims  to  temporal  supremacy,  and  unscrupulously  improved 
every  opening  for  effecting  this,  and  for  establishing  their  power 
on  the  firmest  secular  ground. 

One  thing  on  which  Gosselin  dwells  largely,  as  showing  that 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  and  ultimately  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  was  generally  recognised  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  states, 
is  the  fact,  that  in  most  countries  civil  pains  and  penalties  were 
by  law  attached  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  that  excommunication 
from  the  Church  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  was  held  to  de- 
prive men  of  all  their  civil  rights,  and  that  this  principle  was  at 
length  extended  even  to  sovereigns,  who,  when  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  were  regarded  as  thereby  validly  deposed  from  their 
office.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  many  countries  deprived  ex- 
communicated persons  of  all  their  civil  rights,  but  it  is  only  veiy 
partially  true,  as  we  have  explained,  that  this  principle  ever  came 
to  be  generally  applied  to  sovereign  princes.  But  even  if  it  had, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  was  thus  provided  by  law,  this  is  jiist  an  illus- 
tration of  the  erroneous  and  injurious  intermixture  of  things 
civil  and  sacred,  which  the  clergy  introduced  and  favoured  for 
their  own  selfish  and  ambitious  purposes,  and  which  the  Popes 
were  careful  to  improve  and  extend  for  establishing  their  own 
temporal  supremacy,  showing  ever  a  determination  to  engross  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which 
the  clergy  had  at  any  time,  or  by  any  means,  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring. 

Gosselin  is  farther  at  pains  to  bring  out  all  the  evidence  he 
can  collect  from  the  Middle  Ages,  of  its  being  either  an  express 
or  virtual  condition  of  the  tenure  of  the  crown  in  many  king- 
doms, that  the  sovereign  should  not  profess  or  favour  heresy,  but 
should  be  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church,  infemng  from  this, 
that  the  Pope's  right,  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  supremacy,  to  de- 
termine what  was  heresy,  and  to  cast  out  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  became  legally  and  constitutionally  a  virtual 
power  of  deposing  sovereigns  in  certain  cases.  We  do  not  dis- 
pute the  abstract  competency  of  attaching  such  a  condition  to 
the  tenure  of  a  crown ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
when  such  a  condition  has  been  constitutionally  imposed  and  ac- 
cepted, the  nation  is  entitled  to  enforce  it  even  by  deposing  its 
sovereign,  if  necessary.  And  if  the  nation  happen  to  believe, 
that  the  Pope  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  judge  to  all  men  in 
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all  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline^  it  will^  of  course^  in  point 
of  fact,  1*^01x1  the  Pope's  decision  as  aflfording  conclusive  proof, 
that  the  emergency  has  arisen  in  which,  in  virtue  of  the  consti- 
tutional compact,  it  is  warranted  in  withdrawing  its  allegiance. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  sufficient  to  prove  either  tnat  the 
Pope  had  a  right  to  depose  sovereigns,  or  that  this  right  was 
generally  conceded  in  the  Middle  Ages.  If  it  could  be  proved, 
indeed,  that  a  nation  was  bounds  upon  scriptural  principles,  and 
as  a  Christian  duty,  to  attach  this  condition  to  the  tenure  of  the 
crown,  and  to  enforce  the  condition  in  every  instance  in  which 
it  was  violated  by  the  sovereign,  this  might  afford  a  plausible 
argument  in  support  of  the  Pope  having,  as  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Church,  at  least  an  indirect  temporal  supremacy  or 
power  of  deposing  kings.  And  this  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen, 
IS  one  of  the  arguments  which  Bellarmine  employs  in  defence 
of  liis  doctrine  upon  this  subject.  The  argument,  however, 
only  appears  to  tell  in  favour  of  his  doctrine,  and  does  not  do  so 
in  reality.  For  it  is  in  the  nation,  and  not  in  the  Pope,  that 
the  power  of  deposition  rests ;  and  there  is  not  in  the  case  any 
concession  to  him  of  jurisdiction,  direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal 
matters,  though  he  has,  per  accidens^  a  certain  capacity  of  exer- 
cising some  influence  indirectly  upon  the  practical  result.  It  is 
a  provision  of  the  British  constitution  that  the  sovereign  must 
be  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England ;  and  even  though 
it  had  been  farther  provided,  that  a  decision  to  that  effect  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  only  and  the  sufficient 
proof  that  this  condition  was  violated,  it  would  be  quite  unwar- 
rantable to  say  that  the  Archbishop  had  a  right  to  depose  the 
sovereign.*  But,  moreovei',  the  principle,  viewed  as  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  has  the  power,  at  least 

*  The  fallacy  of  Bellarmine's  argument  upon  this  point  is  well  exposed  in  the 
following  passage  of  Widdrington  :— « Respondemus  igitur  Cardinalem  BcUar- 
roiniun  jn  eo  potissimum  elaborare  ut  probet,  principem  infidelem  vcl  haereticum, 
si  alios  pertrahat  ad  haeream  vel  iufidelitatem,  posse  a  populo  sibi  subjecto  princi- 
patu  privari;  pi*aesens  autem  controversia,  quaequein  hac  quaestione  a  Bellarmine 
institoitttr,  non  est,  An  et  oh  quas  causas  possint  reges  a  republica  temporali  de- 
poni,  sed  solum,  An  summus  pontifex  habeat  auctoritatem  jure  divino  privandi 
principes  suis  dominiis.  Nam  sive  respublica  temporalis  possit  suum  principem 
ob  aliquam  causam  aut  crimen  deponere,  sive  non  possit,  (quae  quaestio  potius  ad 
pbiiMophom  moralem  quam  ad  tbeologum  spectat,  et  aliquod  circa  cam  as- 
severare  facilem  praebere  potest  tumultibus,  rebellionibus  et  regicidiis  occasionem,) 
attamen  hinc  nullum  efficax  peti  potest  argumeutum,  ad  probandum,  summum  pon- 
fificem  ullam  prorsus  jure  divino  habere  potestatem,  etiam  in  ordine  ad  bonum 
spiritnaky  priudpes  temporales  e  suis  dominiis  exteiiuiuandi.  Nam  dato,  sed 
non  concesso,  iliicitum  esse  Christianis  tolerare  regem  haereticum  vel  infidelem  si 
ille  conetur  pertrahere  subditos  ad  suam  haeresim  vel  infidelitateni,  quomodo  tamcn 
hinc  recta  deduci  potest,  summum  poutificem  liabere  potestatem  priuciiMjs  de- 
ponendi  r'-^(Re6ponaio  Apologetica,  pp.  44-5.) 
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indirectly,  of  deposing  sovereigns,  is  wholly  invalidated  by  the 
consideration,  that  a  nation  is  under  no  obligation  as  a  matter  of 
christian  duty  to  attach  such  a  condition  to  the  tenure  of  the 
crown,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  dictate  both  of  scripture 
and  reason  upon  this  point  is,  that,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  embodying  the  belief  of  all  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  "  infidelity  or  diflference  in  religion  doth  not  make 
void  the  magistrate's  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the  people 
from  their  due  obedience  to  him."  Bellarmine  employs  this  con- 
sideration about  heresy  and  excommunication  as  a  proof  that  the 
Pope  has  jure  divino^  at  least  an  indirect  temporal  jurisdiction 
which  may  authorize  him  to  depose  sovereigns.  Gosselin,  how- 
ever, enters  into  no  abstract  discussion  on  this  point ;  but,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  general  theory,  merely  adduces  the  fact,  that 
such  a  condition  was  formally  or  virtually  attached  to  the  tenure 
of  the  crown,  as  a  proof  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  belief 
that  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  deposing.  But  the  observations 
we  have  already  made  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  unsoundness  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  application  of  it,  while  here  again  we 
have  to  notice,  that  the  advocacy  of  the  idea  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  attach  such  a  condition  to  the  tenure  of  the  crown,  was 
just  one  of  those  skilful  and  plausible  contrivances  by  which  the 
Popes  succeeded  in  practically  establishing  their  temporal  su- 
premacy. 

Gosselin,  then,  we  think,  has  failed  in  vindicating  the  Popes 
of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  imputations  which  have  been  com- 
monly cast  upon  them.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  proving,  either, 
that  they  did  not  base  the  temporal  supremacy  which  they 
claimed  and  exercised,  upon  the  theological  opinion  of  a  divine 
right,  or,  that  there  was  any  other  good  and  valid  ground  for  it, 
which  was  independent  in  its  origin  of  their  own  efforts  and  con- 
trivances in  establishing  this  supremacy,  and  in  persuading  men 
that  it  belonged  to  them,  and  belonged  to  them  fcy  divine  autho- 
rity. They  must  therefore  bear  the  imputation  of  having  taught 
as  true,  with  all  the  authority  attaching  to  the  Papal  chair,  a 
theological  doctrine  which  is  now  generally  admitted  by  Boman- 
ists  to  be  false,  and  of  having  laboured  unceasingly  and  unscru- 
pulously to  establish  for  themselves  a  temporal  supremacy,  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  their  spiritual  authority,  and  a  skilful  improve- 
ment of  every  favourable  .incident. 

These  are  imputations  which  have  been  established  against 
the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  only  against  them,  but 
against  the  Popes  of  more  modern  times.  Even  in  the  present 
century.  Popes  have  taken  steps  and  employed  language  which 
plainly  implied  an  assumption  of  these  ola  claims.    Pius  Vll.  did 
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so  in  his  dealings  with  Napoleon,  and  in  his  interferences  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1803.*  The  late  Pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  practically  asserted  the  same  claim  in  his  inter- 
ference with  the  proceedings  of  the  government  of  Spain,  in  re-, 
gard  to  ecclesiastical  property.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
notwithstanding  the  reasonable  suspicion  it  inspires,  that  the 
Popes,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  disclaimed  his  right  to  temporal 
power,  might  renew  this  claim  if  circumstances  should  ever  occur 
to  favour  its  application,  it  is  certain  that,  as  we  have  said,  almost 
all  Romanists  now  admit,  more  or  less  explicitlv,  the  falsehood  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  h^^jjure  divinOy  either  a  direct  or  an 
indirect  temporal  supremacy.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  cele- 
brated De  la  Mennais,  before  he  renounced  Popery  and  became 
an  infidel,  had  openly  defended  even  the  highest  view,  that  which 
was  rejected  by  Bellarmine;  thatDe  Maistre,  whose  ingenious  and 
elegant  works  have  done  a  good  deal  to  conciliate  favour  towards 
the  Papacy,  endeavoured  to  combine  F^n^lon's  view  of  a  power 
of  direction  with  the  old  doctrine  of  a  power  of  proper  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  that  Gioberti,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  views  on  some 
points,  still  continues  to  cleave  to  it.  Still  it  is  now  generally 
abandoned,  either  tacitly  or  expressly.  Gosselin,  though  he 
disclaims  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  theological  doctrine  of  a  divine  right,  makes  it  manifest, 
by  the  whole  substance  and  spirit  of  his  argument,  that  he  does 
not  regard  this  as  aflfording  any  good  foundation  for  the  claim. 
Frassinous,  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  who  was  minister  of  instruc- 
tion under  Charles  X.,  and  the  most  influential  of  the  French 
prelates  of  that  period,  declared,  in  his  work  entitled — Les  Vrais 
Prineipes  de  FEglise  GalUcaney  published  in  1826,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy  was  now  superannuated 
even  beyond  the  Alps,  (p.  72)  ;  and  in  proof  of  this  ne  says,  that 
it  is  no  longer  taught  in  the  theological  schools  at  Rome.  This 
statement  may  be  regarded  as  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
most  recent  and  most  generally  approved  Romish  system  of 
theology — the  Praelectiones  TheologjcsB  of  Perrone,  the  present 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope,  though  of  course 
it  treats  veij  fully  of  his  authority  as  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Frassinous  farther  asserts  that,  in  the  negotiations  between  Na- 
poleon and  Pius  VII.,  in  which  the  emperor  wished  to  oblige  the 
Pope  to  declare  that  he  would  do  nothing  against  the  four  articles 
of  the  Galilean  Liberties,  as  set  forth  in  the  famous  declaration 


*  The  evidence  of  these  statements  is  brought  out  in  a  very  interesting  work^ 
published  by  authority  of  the  French  Government,  entitled — Essai  Historique 
tor  la  puissance  temporelle  des  Papes.  Daunou,  the  author  of  tins  work^  had  access 
to  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  which  were  at  that  time  at  Paris. 
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of  1682,  the  Pope,  though  refusing  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
hinted  that  he  cared  much  less  about  the  first  of  these  articles, 
which  denied  to  him  all  temporal  jurisdiction,  than  about  the 
other  three,  which  limited  his  spiritual  supremacy. 

Gosselin  makes  a  similar  statement  in  regard  to  the  views  and 
feelings  of  some  of  the  recent  Popes  on  this  subject.  He  says, 
(p.  748)- 

'<  Many  official  pieces  of  undeniable  authenticity  shew  clearly  how 
far  the  holy  see  is  from  supporting  the  theological  opinion  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Nay  more,  it  openly  professes  in  them  principles  upon 
the  distinction  of  the  two  powers,  and  the  independence  of  sovereigns 
in  temporal  maHers,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
theological  opinion  of  a  power  either  direct  or  indirect.  "We  may  re- 
fer, in  particular,  in  support  of  this  position,  to  the  Briefs  of  Pius  VI, 
relative  to  the  French  Eevolution ;  the  Letter  of  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  to  the  Archbishops  of  Ireland,  dated  23d 
June  1791 ;  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  Gregory  XVI.  to  all  patriarchs, 
primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  dated  15th  August  1832  ;  the  Ex- 
position of  Law  and  Fact,  in  reply  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  31st  Dec.  1838;  and,  lastly,  the  Allocution  of  Gregoi'y 
XVL,  pronounced  in  secret  Consistory,  8th  July  1839.  It  is  enough, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  read  attentively  these  diffisrent  pieces  in  order  to 
be  convinced,  that  the  holy  see,  far  from  favouring  now^a-days  the 
theological  opinion  of  power,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  gladly  em- 
braces any  opportunity  of  shewing  how  little  importance  it  attaches 
to  this  opinion,  and  of  professing  openly  principles  which  contradict 
it,  or  which,  at  least,  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  it." 

There  is  not  much  in  this  statement,  even  though  the  view 
given  of  the  strain  of  these  documents  were  correct.  There  is 
nothing  in  them,  even  by  Gossehn's  shewing,  that  approximates 
to  a  renunciation  of  the  old  theological  opinion,  and  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  suggest  considerations  that  go  far  to 
diminish  the  appearance  of  incompatibility  between  the  princi- 
ples which  these  modern  PontiflPs  are  alleged  to  have  sanctioned, 
and  the  claims  which  their  predecessors  advanced.  But,  more- 
over, we  strongly  suspect  that  Gosselin  has  laid  upon  these  docu- 
ments a  weight  which  they  are  unable  to  bear.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  any  of  them  except  the  Encyclical  Letter 
of  Gregory  XVI.,  in  1832,  which  so  much  galled  the  professors 
of  liberalism  among  British  Romanists  by  its  furious  denuncia- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  conscience.  That 
document  certainly  does  not  sanction  Gosselin's  statement,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  true  also  of  the  others  to  which 
he  refers.  The  whole  history  of  Popery  makes  it  manifest,  that 
no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  what  Popes  and  their  adherents 
may  occasionally  find  it  cgnvenjeiit  to  insinuate. 
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The  views  propounded  by  Gosselin  in  regard  to  tlie  temporal 
supremacy  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Popes  of  former  times, 
are  those  that  are  now  generally  adopted,  more  or  less  explicitly, 
by  Romanists  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Wiseman  attempts  to  dispose  of  this  topic  in  the  following  cool 
and  easy  way : — "  Nor  has  this  spiritual  supremacy  any  relation 
to  the  wider  sway  once  held  by  tne  Pontiffs  over  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  That  the  headship  of  the  Church  won  naturally  the 
highest  weight  and  authority  in  a  social  and  political  state, 
grounded  on  Catholic  principles,  we  cannot  wonder.  That 
power  arose  and  disappeared  with  the  institutions  which  produced 
and  supported  it,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
Church  regarding  the  Papal  supremacy." — ^Vol.  i.  Lect.  viii.  pp. 
244,  245. 

Dr.  Wiseman  here  quietly  assumes  that  the  notion  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  supremacy  never  took  the  form  of  a  theological 
doctrine,  inculcated  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but 
that  it  merely  described  a  practice  originating  in,  and  founded 
on,  certain  temporary  civil  institutions,  which  have  now  disap- 
peared, with  all  that  resulted  from   them,  and  are  therefore 
scarcely  worthy  of  any  serious  attention.     But  this  view  of  tlio 
matter  cannot  be  embraced  by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  it. 
The  temporal  supremacy  has  been  maintained  as  a  theological 
doctrine,  resting  upon  divine  authority,  by  many  Popes  and  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  Romish  writers.    Dr.  Wiseman  and 
modem  Romanists  would  fain  throw  this  fact  into  the  back- 
ground, but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  casts  important  light 
upon  the  policy  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  pursued, 
and  upon  the  validity  of  the  claims  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed: to  advance.     It  is  a  fact  which  Romish  controversialists 
in  the  present  day  find  it  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  which 
they  should  be  compelled  to  face.     There  is,  indeed,  some  diffi- 
culty in  determining  whether  or  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  supremacy  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  so  as  to 
be  binding  upon   all  good  Catholics.     But  the  fact  that  this 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  opinion  forms  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  has  given  rise  to  much  controversial  dis- 
cussion among  Romanists,  is  of  itself  very  perplexing  to  them. 
The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  fact,  and  the  still  more  obvi- 
ous difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  fact,  that  many  Popes  have  pro- 
claimed and   enforced  as  a  theological  doctrine,  resting  upon 
Divine  authority,  what  scarcely  any  Romanist  now  ventures  to 
defend,  explain  why  Romish  controversialists  now  generally  try 
to  slip  past  this  subject  in  the  way  adopted  by  Dr.  Wiseman. 
When  obliged  to  grapple  with  the  temporal  supremacy  which 
tlie  Popes  of  former  times  claimed  and  exercised,  they  can  do 
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little  more  thaii  evade  the  real  merits  of  the  question^  and  at- 
tempt to  involve  it  in  confusion  and  obscurity;  and  the  true  his- 
tory of  this  subject,  correctly  stated  and  applied,  will  always  con- 
tinue to  afford  interesting  and  valuable  materials  for  exposing 
some  of  the  claims  and  pretensions  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
most  constantly  urges,  and  keeping  alive  a  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion of  her  unwearied  activity,  her  singular  dexterity,  and  her 
hardened  wickedness,  in  prosecuting  her  own  selfish  interests,  and 
in  seeking  to  subject  everything  to  her  sway. 

Both  Gosselin  (pp.  12,  22,  346-350)  and  Dr.  Wiseman  (Lec- 
tures, vol.  i.  pp.  293,  294)  dwell  at  some  length,  and  with  much 
complacency,  on  two  works  bearing  on  this  subject,  which  have 
been  published  in  the  present  day,  by  German  writers,  viz., 
Voigt's  History  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Hurler's  History  of  Inno- 
cent III.  Voigt  and  Hurter  were  both  Protestants  when  they 
{(ublished  these  works,  that  is,  they  were  not  Romanists,  for  their 
Protestantism  seems  to  have  been  merely  nominal.  They  give  a 
much  more  favourable  view  of  the  character,  policy,  and  conduct 
of  Gregory  and  Innocent  than  Protestant  writers  have  generally 
done,  and  on  this  account  their  works  are  highly  praised  by  Gos- 
selin and  Wiseman,  and  some  of  their  statements  are  quoted  as 
conclusive  testimonies  on  behalf  of  these  much  injured  and  ca- 
lumniated pontiffs.  Voigt  and  Hurter  have  not  discovered  and 
brought  to  light  any  new  materials  bearing  upon  the  character, 
motives,  and  conduct,  of  Gregory  and  Innocent,  and  the  mere 
opinion  which  they  have  formed  and  expressed  upon  these  points 
is  not  of  much  importance.  The  leading  features  in  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  principal  events  in  the  history,  of  these  two  pontiffs, 
are  well  known  and  easily  appreciated.  They  were  both  very 
remarkable  men,  of  powerful  minds,  and  of  great  strength  of  will ; 
and  they  accomplislied  some  important  results.  The  works  of 
Voigt  and  Hurter  are  interesting  as  bringing  before  us  a  much 
fuller  and  more  complete  view  of  these  pontiffs  than  can  be  de- 
rived from  ordinary  church  histories,  whether  written  by  Pro- 
testants or  Romanists,  but  they  contain  nothing  fitted  to  change 
or  modify  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  competently  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Voigt  and  Hurter  are 
hero-worshippers,  who  having  apparently  no  definite  standard 
either  of  doctrine  or  duty,  have  become  enamoured  of  the  eleva- 
tion and  the  audacity  which  distinguished  the  conceptions  and  the 
schemes  of  Gregory  and  Innocent,  and  seem,  in  consequence,  re- 
solved to  put  the  best  construction  upon  all  they  said  and  did, 
and  to  gloss  over  those  of  their  opinions  and  practices  which  have 
brought  upon  them  the  decided  condemnation  of  most  Protes- 
tants, and  of  not  a  few  Romanists.  They  do  not  judge  of  their 
heroes  by  the  standard  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  men  who  pro- 
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fessied  to  bo  tiiinisters  of  Christ  and  to  be  following  out  the  ends 
of  his  tnission,  but  only  by  that  which  is  actually  exhibited  by 
the  common  herd  of  worldly  politicians.  The  latter  certainly 
was  the  standard  which  Gregory  and  Innocent  followed,  both  in 
the  kind  of  objects  th^y  aimed  at,  and  in  the  means  they  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  them.  But  it  is  a  very  unnecessary  and 
unwarrantable  complaisance  to  judge  of  them  only  by  this  stand- 
ard, and  to  abstain  from  applying  to  them  any  higher  one.  It 
is  certain  that  Gregory  invented  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  has 
a  right  to  depose  sovereigns  and  to  absolve  subjects  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  that  he  claimed  this  power  as  belonging  to 
him  jure  divinoy  and  exercised  it  with  singular  barbarity  and 
insolence  in  tlie  case  of  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  while, 
with  all  his  boldness  and  apparent  sincerity,  he  did  not  venture 
to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  our  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
had  given  him  about  equal  provocation.  Gregory  no  doubt 
called  this  maintaining  ecclesiastical  liberty,  as  did  Benedict 
XIII.,  when,  in  last  century,  he  canonized  him ;  and  Voigt  is 
complaisant  enough  to  adopt  this  Popish  nomenclature,  telling  us 
that  Gregory's  great  and  only  idea  was  tiie  independence  of  the 
Church,  but  most  men  will  think  it  more  correctly  described  as 
estcAlishing  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  It  is  certain  that  Gregory 
compelled  many  thousands  of  clergymen  to  part  with  their  wives, 
in  spite  of  their  strenuous  opposition  and  solemn  remonstrances, 
and  that  he  succeeded  in  permanently  establishing  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  as  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church.  The  man 
who  could  devise  and  execute  such  schemes  had  undoubtedly 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  qualities  well  fitted  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  men^who  look  merely  to  boldness,  eaiiiestness,  and 
strength  of  purpose,  and  disregard  the  dictates  and  the  interests 
of  truth  and  morality.  It  is  certain  that  Innocent  III.  zealously 
prosecuted  the  object  of  securing  for  himself  an  influence  in  ap- 
pointing to  the  great  ecclesiastical  benefices,  that  he  quarrelled 
on  this  subject  with  John  King  of  England,  that  he ,  excom- 
municated and  deposed  that  monarch,  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict, Le.,  prohibited  and  prevented  for  a  time  the  celebration  of 
all  religious  services,  transferred  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  finally  compelled  John  to  agree  to  hold  his 
crown  and  kingdom  as  the  vassal  of  the  holy  see.  It  is  certain 
that  he  condemned  and  annulled  the  Magna  Charta,  which  the 
Barons  of  England  had  extorted  from  his  vassal  King  John, 
that  he  imposed  upon  the  Church  the  belief  of  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  that  he  instigated 
the  horrible  massacres  of  the  Albigenses  by  Simon  de  Montfort, 
and  required  secular  princes  to  extirpate  all  heretics  from  their 
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dominions,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture  of  their 
territory.  This  man,  too,  had  evidently  some  of  the  qualities  of 
a  hero ;  but  it  is  rather  strange  that  he  should  be  held  uj)  now-% 
a-days  to  the  admiration  of  philanthropic  and  Christian  nicn. 
When  Hurter  wrote  his  eulogistic  Life  of  Innocent,  he  was  pro- 
fessedly a  Protestant,  and  held  the  office  of  a  clergyman,  but 
he  must  have  been  at  heart  an  infidel.  In  1845,  as  Qossehn 
tells  us,  he  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
he  is  probably  as  much  an  infidel  as  before. 

We  do  not  deny  that  some  of  these  papal  heroes  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  introduced  and  established  the  temporal  supremiicy 
of  the  holy  see,  had,  viewed  merely  as  men  and  politicians,  some 
striking  and  splendid  qualities ;  that  they  had  succeeded  in  per^ 
suading  themselves,  that  in  struggling  to  promote  their  own 
supremacy,  they  were  labouring  for  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  and  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means ;  that  in  some  of  them  ambition  was  divested  of  its  more 
sordid  and  degrading  elements  and  accompaniments,  and  appear- 
ed somewhat  like  the  "  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds ;"  and  that 
in  several  instances  their  interferences  in  temporal  affairs  were 
directed  to  good  objects  and  followed  by  beneficial  results.  But 
there  is  notliing  in  all  this  that  should  materially  affect  the  esti- 
mate that  ought  to  be  formed  of  their  character,  motives,  and 
conduct,  when  tried  by  the  standard  that  ought  to  be  applied  to 
them,  nothing  that  should  lead  us  to  look  back  to  tliem  with 
respect  and  veneration  as  benefactors  of  the  species,  nothing  that 
should  prevent  us  from  noticing,  in  the  history  of  the  dope's 
temporal  supremacy,  of  the  steps  by  which  it  rosej  and  of  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  it  has  given  rise,  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
ambitious,  skilful,  and  unscrupulous  policy  which  the  Church  of 
Eome  has  ever  pursued,  of  the  kind  of  objects  it  has  ever  aimed 
at  as  far  as  it  could,  and  of  the  means  it  nas  employed  to  efiect 
them. 

We  expected  to  have  been  able  to  embrace  in  this  Article  some 
account  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  and  of  the  very  interesting 
controversy  to  which  they  have  led,  a  controversy  conducted  by 
men  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  fitted  to  throw  light  upon 
some  important  principles,  which  are  still  discussed  with  earnest- 
ness botli  in  this  country  and  upon  the  continent.  But  our 
space  is  for  the  present  exhausted. 
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Art.  VII. — Memoirs  and  Correspondence  (official  and  familiar) 
of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith^  K.B.j  Envoy  extra>ordinary  and 
minister  plempoterdiary  at  the  Courts  of  Dresden^  Copenhagen^ 
and  Vienna^  fiH)m  1769  to  1792.  WhJi  a  Memoir  of  Queen 
CaroKna  Matilda  of  Denmark,  and  an  Account  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  there  in  1772.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth, 

.  2  vols.    London,  1849. 

Colonel  Robebt  ILeith,  and  his  son  Sir  Robert  Murray 
Keith,  the  former  ambassador  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  latter,  after  some  active  service  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  successively  British  Minister  at  Dresden,  Copenhagen, 
and  Vienna,  belonged  to  a  class  of  useful  public  servants  which 
many  things  in  the  constitution  of  Scottish  society,  during  the  last 
century,  were  well  fitted  to  produce.  Bish<M)  feurnet,  who  had 
seen  much  of  the  .world,  and  been  an  inquisitive  and  shrewd  ob- 
jserver,  scruples  not,  with  a  sort  of  blundering  honesty,  little 
likely  to  make  his  advice  more  palatable,  to  tell  the  gentry  of 
England  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  worst  instnicted 
and  the  least  knowing  of  any  of  their  rank  he  ever  went  amongst. 
But  the  Scotch,  says  he,  "  though  less  able  to  bear  the  expense 
of  a  learned  education,  are  much  more  knowing :  the  reason  of 
which  is  this ;  the  Scotch,  even  of  indifferent  fortunes,  send  pri- 
vate tutors  with  their  children,  both  to  schools  and  colleges; 
these  look  after  the  young  gentlemen,  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  read  over  with  them  what  they  have  learned,  and  so  make 
them  perfecter  in  it :  they  generally  go  abroad  a  year  or  two 
and  see  the  world ;  this  obliges  them  to  behave  themselves  well. 
Whereas  a  gentleman  here  is  often  both  ill-taught  and  ill-bred : 
this  makes  him  haughty  and  insolent."  Thus,  the  Restoration, 
and  Charles  the  EC's  intimacy  with  the  polished  Court  of  Louis 
the  XIV.,  had  done  little  to  rub  off  that  grossness  of  manners 
which  so  surprised  Principal  Baillie  in  Charles  the  I.'s  time,  and 
which,  though  often  allied  with  an  unsophisticated  and  sturdy 
patriotism,  which  the  more  refined  Scot  did  not  always  possess, 
must  have  particularly  unfitted  a  man  for  representing  his  sove- 
reign at  a  foreign  court. 

The  class  of  which  we  speak  in  Scotland,  and  to  which  the 
Keiths  belonged,  were  generally  of  ancient  and  originally  noble 
races,  of  good  families  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.  But  while 
this  gave  them  a  certain  consciousness  of  rank,  however  poor 
they  were,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  country  in  which  so 
many  of  their  ancestors  had  lived  and  died,  there  were  many 
things  besides  those  mentioned  by  the  historian^  that  tended  to 
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temper  that  exclusiveness  and  lazy  pride  which  are  apt  to  make 
an  aristocracy  narrow-minded,  insolent  and  useless.  Thierry 
has  remarked,  in  the  sketch  of  Scottish  history  appended  to  his 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  the  amalgamation  of  dif- 
ferent races  took  place  here  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Gallo-Normans  in  abundance  acquired  lands 
and  influence  amongst  us,  but  coming  as  individuals  seeking 
shelter  and  hospitality,  or  invited  by  wise  princes  to  aid  the  pro- 
gress of  government  and  civilisation,  they  sought  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  nation,  instead  of  uniting  to  oppress  it.  No 
festering  sores  were  made  and  perpetuated  by  the  permanent 
success  of  foreign  invaders ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Largs  and 
Bannockburn,  became  dear,  not  to  a  distinct  class,  patrician  or 
plebeian,  but  to  the  whole  population.  National  independence 
achieved  for  one  was  achieved  for  all,  and  conferred  on  all  a  cer- 
tain claim  to  respect.  No  tiller  of  the  ground,  however  humble, 
was  a  serf,  sold  and  bought  with  the  land  he  laboured ;  no  baron 
of  foreign  descent  held  his  estate  and  titles  by  right  of  conquest. 
Even  difference  of  language  made  no  difference  in  this  respect. 
Lowlander  and  Highlander,  the  man  of  Celtic  blood  and  speech, 
and  the  man  of  Teutonic  blood  and  speech,  were  all  on  a  level ; 
all  were  Scotchmen  and  all  were  free.  There  was  but  one,  and 
that  a  slight  exception — that  of  the  coal-pitmen,  who,  on  utili- 
tarian grounds,  until  within  less  than  a  century  ago,  were  tied 
by  law,  as  indissolubly  to  their  under-ground  occupation,  as  the 
law  of  England,  until  the  other  day,  held  a  clergyman  subject 
for  life  to  his  ordinary  as  a  priest.  The  feudal  system,  indeed, 
subsisted  in  full  force;  but  in  its  primitive,  not  its  secondary; 
its  native,  not  its  imported  condition.  In  other  countries  of 
western  Europe  it  was  employed  as  a  means  of  confirming  the 
conquest  of  an  invaded  country,  previously  subject  to  its  own 
laws  and  institutions,  and  hence  arose  the  distinction  between 
vassals  and  serfs.  But  in  Scotland  all  were  vassals — there  were 
no  serfs.  The  Gurths  and  Wambas  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed 
had  no  counterparts  to  the  north.  And  yet  those  Gurths  and 
Wambas  were  slow  to  forget  that  their  sires  had  been,  previous 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  perhaps  rich  and  noble  as  well  as  free ; 
and  to  this  day  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  rda- 
tion  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  of  the  12th  century,  and  the 
feelings  it  begot,  in  the  bickerings  of  the  aristocratical  and  de- 
mocratical  members  of  our  British  House  of  Commons,  the  game- 
law  feud,  and  that  of  the  protectionists  and  free-traders. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  kindly  amalgamation  of  different 
races  in  Scotland,  of  itself,  greatly  favoured  a  certain  kindly 
amalgamation  of  ranks  here,  which  has  greatly  influenced  the 
national  character  and  fortunes^  and  bas^  we  fear,  not  been  pro* 
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thoted  by  our  intimacy  with  England.   The  times  that  produced 
such  men  as  the  Keiths^  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell^  and  a  host  of 
others  of  that  stamp,  seem  to  be  going  by.    Our  peasants  are  no 
longer  so  conscious  and  so  proud  of  their  independence ;  our 
landed  nobility  and  gentry,  of  old  family,  with  some  eminent  ex- 
cep4;ion8,  not  so  shrewd,  industrious,  willing  to  cultivate  business 
habits,  and,  above  all,  in  the  public  service,  content  to  be 
poor.     And  no  wonder,  for  great  though  silent  changes  are 
makinff,  and  no  provident  statesman  seems  ready  to  turn  all 
these  changes  to  the  best  account.    The  noxious  influences  of  the 
feudal  system  were  beautifully  counteracted  in  old  Scottish  so- 
ciety, partly  by  our  civil  legislation,  partly  by  circumstances 
which  legislation  could  hardly  reach ;  and  it  were  well  that  our 
legislators  in  church  and  state,  deeply  pondering  the  natural 
propensity  of  society  as  well  as  individual  man  to  evil,  when  left 
to  itsdif,  would  suggest  and  adopt  in  time  some  such  remedial 
measures  as  might  effectually  meet  those  novel  corruptions  which 
the  modern  condition  of  society  threatens  to  produce.     The  ten- 
dency of  the  feudal  system  was  to  an  aristocracy,  exclusive,  over- 
bearing, devoted  to  war,  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  law — loyal 
it  might  be  to  the  Crown,  but  by  no  means  willing  to  set  the 
example  of  respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  Crown's  judges,  ne- 
glectful of  learning  as  fit  only  for  churchmen  and  pedants,  and 
still  more  disposed  to  despise  trade  as  the  proper  occupation  only 
of  ignoble  minds.     But  a  law  that  compelled  all  the  eldest  sons 
of  barons  to  learn  Latin  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  exclu- 
sively aristocratical  seminaries,  by  mingling  the  haughty  youth 
of  the  aristocracy  with  the  sons  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  at 
the  burgh  schools,  even  where  no  tincture  of  learning,  or  taste 
for  it,  was  acquired,  must  have  had  the  happiest  influence  in 
softening  down  the  asperities  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  in  the  open- 
ing of  life,  when  the  temper  and  character  are  most  susceptible 
of  impressions,  and  plastic  under  them.    Again,  a  law  that  com- 
pelled those  barons  to  send  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  college 
to  learn  jurcj  that  is,  we  presume,  the  civil  or  Roman  law,  was 
admirably  fitted  to  inculcate  respect  for  law  in  general,  and  to 
lead  them  to  mark  how  far  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were  purely 
administered ;  not  to  say  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  the  Roman 
law  must  have  concurred  to  create  a  respect  in  the  minds  of  the 
youthful  chieftains,  for  accomplishments  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  despised ;  to  associate  honour  or  fame  with  the  judge's 
ermine,  as  well  as  the  warrior'^s  coat  of  mail ;  to  see  in  scientific 
agriculture  a  pursuit  eminently  becoming  a  patriot  landholder, 
and  to  apply  the  grand  principles  of  equity,  where  all  were  free, 
to  all  individual  rights.     These  kindly  tendencies,  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  IV.,  were  strengthened  by  his  son,  who 
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wisely  encouraged  the  study  of  law  among  his  barons,  by  insti- 
tuting the  Court  of  Session,  and  making  the  office  and  emolu- 
ments of  a  judge  an  object  of  ambition  even  to  the  peers  of  that 
age.    This  necessarily  connected  the  aristocKU^  with  the  bar, 
and  drew  all,  as  well  as  the  fifteen  judges,  to  the  metropolis, 
which  soon  became  also  the  seat  of  an  university.    There,  even 
before  the  Union,  they  found  but  the  shadow  of  a  Court,  and 
not  even  that  shadow  afterwards — a  happy  exemption,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  ill  success  of  a  vice-regal  court  in  Dublin.    Thus, 
what  might  be  called  the  forensic  aristocracy,  a  pretty  numerous 
body,  in  proportion  as  London  drew  off  the  peers  and  wealthiest 
commoners,  was  brought  into  closer  connexion  with  bankers  and 
merchants,  the  heads  of  the  other  two  learned  professions,  the 
college  professors,  and  the  clerks  or  writers  to  the  signet,  a  body 
of  legal  practitioners,  ranking  among  the  gentry,  yet  of  inferior 
status  to  the  advocates.    In  the  theory  of  the  Scottish  judicial 
system,  all  the  nobles  and  lesser  barons  were  expected  to  study 
law  and  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  Court  of 
Session  was  a  mere  special  jury  of  such  qualified  persons.     But 
in  fact,  it  was  only  from  such  as  practised  at  the  bar  as  advo- 
cates, in  a  few  rare  cases  as  writers  to  the  signet,  that  the  selec- 
tion was  made ;  those  advocates  took  fees,  and  a  fee,  though  a 
honorarium,  wonderfully  broke  down  the  prejudice  against  a 
gentleman's  working  for  gain.     And  if  an  eldest  son  in  one  case 
took  fees  as  an  advocate,  why  should  not  another  of  a  different 
professional  taste,  take  fees  as  a  physician,  or  his  younger  bro- 
thers despise  the  banking-house  or  merchant's  counting-room  ? 
In  short,  feudal  notions  and  aristocratical  pretensions  soon  gave 
way  on  all  sides,  and  yet  so  universal  and  deep-rooted  was  the 
2:)restige  of  rank,  and  the  respect  for  old  names  and  families,  that 
even  the  opening  of  a  shop  did  not  infer  total  loss  of  caste ;  and 
the  near  relations  of  ancient  peers,  with  but  a  few  steps  between 
them  and  the  title,  might  deal  in  silks  and  laces,  bear  civic 
honours,  and  consort  with  bailies  and  town  councillors,  without 
being  disowned  by  their  titled  cousins.     What  a  difference  be- 
tween this  state  of  things  and  that  in  France,  Germany,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  continent.     Even  in  Denmark,  Sir  R.  M. 
Keith  complains  of  the  intolerable  fastidiousness  of  the  people  in 
respect  to  rank  and  its  pretensions ;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  we  may 
justly  attribute  the  stagnation  of  that  little  kingdom  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  and  the  little  importance 
of  the  Danes,  once  so  stirring  a  people,  in  the  European  com- 
monwealth.    As  the  passage  is  amusing  we  may  quote  it : — 

'*  Our  week  is  now  to  be  parcelled  out  in  plays  and  operas,  and 
there  will  be  at  least  a  place  of  rendezvous  every  evening.  Yet  ai*e 
we  starched  and  demure  even  in  our  playhouses,  for  every  human 
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being  has  his  or  her  place  allotted  by  the  book  of  etiquette,  and  sticks 
to  it  during  the  whole  performance.  Those  who  sit  two  boxes  from 
me  might  as  well  be  in  Norway  for  any  manner  of  communication 
I  can  have  with  them.  My  little  Juel  is  within  five  seats  of  being  as 
great  a  lady  as  Madame  de  Blosset ;  and  as  I  squat  next  to  Madame 
VAmhassadrkey  I  can,  at  least  twice  in  the  evening,  see  the  tip  of  my 
cherub's  nose.  Were  she  to  marry  into  the  third  class  of  grandees, 
I  should  see  no  more  of  her  during  my  stay  in  Denmark !  It  is 
really  ridiculous  to  see  the  world  parcelled  out  here  into  no  less  than 
nine  classes,  six  of  whom  I  must  never  encounter  without  hoiTor.  Yet 
my  opera-glass  tells  me  that  numbers  eight  and  nine  beat  us  all  hol- 
low as  to  fiesh  and  blood.  But  as  surgeons  become  counts  and  prime 
ministers  in  their  island,  my  buxom  nines  may  hereafter  be  court 
ladies  for  aught  I  know." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  291. 

The  last  allusion  is  to  the  unfortunate  Struensee,  who  began 
life  as  a  surgeon,  and  whose  fall  was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Danish  nobles  at  seeing  a  Holsteiner,  and  the  son 
of  a  simple  Lutheran  pastor,  occupying  so  leading  a  place,  and 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  George  the  Third's  beautirul  and  ac- 
complished sister,  Queen  Caroline  Matilda  of  Denmark. 

Scotland,  indeed,  with  the  most  ancient  nobility  in  Europe, 
and  with  a  landed  gentry  tenacious  to  a  proverb  of  the  respect 
due  to  their  antiquity  and  their  rank,  presented,  nevertheless, 
the  singular  spectacle  of  a  shrewd,  thrifty,  industrious,  and 
sociable  aristocracy,  amid  a  commonalty  no  less  remarkable  for 
its  intelligence  and  sturdy  independence.  Practically  there 
seemed  an  end  to  all  feudalism,  and  yet  feudal  sentiments  every- 
where survived.  The  same  Bums,  who,  in  his  inimitable  song, 
"  Is  there  for  honest  poverty,"  &c.,  seemed  the  impersonation 
of  modem  democracy,  showed,  in  his  "  Lament  for  Glencairn," 
how  deep-rooted,  even  in  his  heart,  was  that  respect  for  ancient 
races  which  is  now  so  fast  dying  away.  It  was  well  for  all  parties 
that  feudalism  should  have  been  so  modified,  and  that  there  was 
no  need  here,  as  in  France,  for  some  fearful  revolutionary  disrup- 
tion to  break  up,  or  rather  break  down,  our  ancient  aristocracy 
into  sober,  useful  citizenship.  The  cross  at  Edinburgh,  some 
time  before  the  dinner  hour,  used  finely  to  illustrate  uiat  state 
of  things  which  saved  us  from  such  a  violent  wrench.  There  the 
citizens  were  wont  to  congregate  between  those  two  grand  centres 
of  influence — the  Exchange  and  the  Parliament  House — to  dis- 
cuss local  and  foreign  news ;  tliere  the  landed  interest,  repre- 
sented by  the  bench  and  the  bar,  and  the  monied  and  commercial 
interests,  represented  by  the  city's  magnates,  met  on  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground  ;  there  the  citizen  canvassed  the  merits  of  every 
new  judge,  and  the  lawyer  those  of  every  successive  provost. 
The  circle  was  far  too  small  to  admit  of  much  classification. 
E\^ry  new  face  was  a  wonder.    No  sooner  was  a  stranger,  with 
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the  air  of  a  gentleman,  discovered  passing  up  or  down,  than 
^^  Wha"*s  that?"  was  whispered  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
neighbouring  shops  and  the  caddies  were  consulted.  A  buzz  of 
gossip  arose  about  the  unknown  and  his  whereabouts.  There, 
too,  the  patrician  courted  the  burgher,  and  the  burgher  the 
patrician ;  there,  if  haply  a  new  man  had  had  an  invitation  to 

dine  with  the  President  or  Lord ,  he  was  sure  to  appear 

with  gold-headed  cane  and  superbly  powdered  wig,  lace  and 
buckles,  to  whisper  the  honour  that  had  been  put  on  him ;  there 
the  country  gentleman  and  the  merchant  recognised  each  other 
as  old  occupants  of  the  same  bench  at  the  High  School  or  Col- 
lege, and  quondam  confederates  in  schoolboy  feats  of  mischief  or 
frolic. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  the  amalgamating  process 
by  which  different  ranks  in  Scotland  were  brought  into  kindly 
harmony  without  being  seethed  together  in  the  revolutionary 
cauldron,  without  a  passing  acknowledgment  to  Holland  as 
having  powerfully  contributed  to  temper  the  pride  of  rank  in 
our  landed  gentry,  and  to  infuse  into  tne  descendants  of  many  a 
line  of  fierce  and  haughty  barons  that  just  appreciation  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  industry,  of  learning  and  science,  of 
the  peaceful  and  elegant  arts,  and  of  the  learned  professions,  by 
which  our  aristocracy  have  long  been  distinguished.  Many  of 
our  gentry,  like  Sir  R.  M.  Keith,  held  commissions  in  what  used 
to  be  called  the  Scotch  Dutch  regiments.  Many  more  studied 
law,  medicine,  and  divinity  at  the  Universities  of  Holland.  We 
say  medicine  and  divinity,  as  well  as  law,  for  the  profession  of 
medicine  seems  to  have  been  commoner  among  the  Scotch  gentry 
above  a  century  ago  than  now ;  and  Boerhaave  had  not  a  few 
Scotch  lairds  among  his  pupils,  including  Sir  Alexander  Dick, 
a  maternal  uncle  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  Moreover, 
small  as  were  the  emoluments  of  Scotch  parish  ministers  before 
the  law  of  patronage  came  to  be  practically  acted  upon,  that  bad 
practice  unquestionably  lowered  the  status  of  the  clergy  by 
making  presentations  too  often  personal  favours,  which  no  Chris- 
tian gentleriian  could  conscientiously  accept,  or  rewards  for  ser- 
vices which  men  of  landed  property  neither  needed  nor  wished 
to  render. 

About  ninety  pages  of  these  Memoirs  are  given  to  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  eWer  of  the  two  Keiths.  The  first  letters  are 
tame,  because  almost  purely  complimentary,  but  become  interest- 
ing, when  Frederick  the  Great,  Lord  Chatham,  Sir  A.  Mitchell, 
Marshal  Miinich,  and  the  Czartoriskis  figure  among  his  corres- 
pondents. Frederick  owed  much  to  Scotchmen,  and  to  the 
keiths.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Field-Marshal's  services,  it  must 
have  been  inexpressible  relief,  when  Russia  was  pressing  hard 
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on  him  in  1762,  to  learn  that  Peter  III.,  from  the  moment  of 
his  accession,  resolved  to  befriend  him.  This  the  sadly  beset 
monarch  expressly  attributes  to  the  zeal  of  Robert  Keith,  then 
British  Minister  at  Petersbnrgh,  in  a  letter  reflecting  bitterly  on 
his  threatened  desertion  by  Great  Britain.  On  that  occasion, 
Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  sovereign  at  Berlin,  expresses  himself  els  overwhelmed 
with  distress  at  the  conduct  of  the  British  Ministry,  and  implores 
the  advice  of  his  correspondent  at  St.  Petersburgh.  His  letter 
concludes  with  a  postscript  that  shows  how  little  residence  abroad 
and  diplomatic  habits  had  cooled  his  loyalty  and  warmth  of  heart. 
"  When  I  think  of  our  master,"  he  says,  "  all  the  sentiments  of 
tenderness,  duty,  and  affection  rise  up  in  my  mind.  I  am  afflicted 
beyond  measure.  In  case  you  should  have  had  no  copy  of  the 
memorable  answer  to  my  despatch  of  the  4th  May,  I  must  ac- 
quaint you  that  no  subsidy  is  granted  for  this  year  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  I  The  reasons  are  indeed  extraordinary ;  palliate  this 
as  well  as  you  can.  One  day  or  other  I  hope  to  communicate 
to  you  the  true  one,  which  I  think  I  have,  by  cnance,  discovered." 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  venture  to  put  this  chance  dis- 
covery in  writing ;  but  one  thing  seems  very  clear,  that  when 
Frederick  charged  the  new  administration  of  George  III.  not 
only  with  breach  of  treaty,  but  with  labouring  to  embroil  Peter 
ni.  with  Prussia,  he  must  have  had  a  strange  idea  of  that  ad- 
ministration'^s  common  sense  in  employing  at  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburgh  ministers  so  devoted  to  his  interests  as  Mitchell  and 
Keith  manifestly  were.  This  is  a  subject  into  which  we  cannot 
enter  here  J>eyond  the  remark  that  George  III.,  as  a  conscien- 
tious and  religious  man,  no  doubt  felt  scruples  as  to  the  morality 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  war  began  on  the  part  of  England, 
could  have  had  little  real  respect  for  the  sneering  infidelity  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  probably  thought  that  tne  friendship 
of  Kussia,  procured,  by  the  confession  of  Frederick  himself, 
through  George's  minister  at  the  Russian  Court,  was  an  ample 
equivalent  for  the  refused  subsidy.  Yet  Prussia  did  not  forget 
this  breach  of  understanding,  and  revenged  herself,  above  thirty 
years  afterwards,  by  pocketing  subsidies  without  rendering  the 
smallest  service  with  her  troops  in  return. 

The  elder  Keith  must  have  had  some  fine  points  of  character 
in  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind,  wise,  and  honest  friend 
to  the  unfortunate  Peter  III.  His  dislike  to  Russia,  we  doubt 
not,  was  caused  not  only  by  separation  from  Vienna  friends,  and 
difference  of  climate,  but  also  by  the  notorious  profligacy  of  the 
court,  and  the  supposed  necessity  for  distributing  money  among 
the  courtiers.  In  1760  he  pleads  hard  to  be  recalled  ;  and  when 
we  find,  immediately  following  an  expression  of  his  anxiety  to 
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return  to  liis  family,  from  whom  he  had  been  absent  twenty 
years,  and  his  dread  of  encountering  another  Eussian  winter, 
after  having  had  two  attacks  of  fever  in  the  course  of  the  last,  a 
wish  to  be  informed  where  the  money  (^P  100,000')  had  been 
lodged  which  he  was  to  lay  out  for  the  public  service,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  such  services  were  among  the  worst  disagre- 
mens  of  his  post.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  unsullied  integ- 
rity seems  to  have  made  even  this  old  diplomatist  feel  that  such 
money  was  pitch,  which  he  could  not  touch  without  being  defiled. 
"  I  must  beg  the  favour  to  know,"  says  he,  "  upon  whom  I  may 
draw  if  occasion  should  require :  I  mean  only  for  such  gratifica- 
tions as  I  may  judge  it  necessary  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  to 
particular  persons ;  for,  as  I  said  then,  I  see  not  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance at  present  of  laying  out  considerable  sums  to  any  ad- 
vantage.''— (p.  34.)  He  then  proceeds  to  ask  for  two  modest 
favours  for  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  at  least  had,  by  distin- 
guished services,  earned  a  right  to  more  than  was  asked,  and 
concludes  with  a  few  lines  which  we  would  recommend  to  be 
learned  by  heart  by  every  living  servant  of  the  Crown.  "  I 
have  one  reason  which  makes  me  hope  for  success  in  my  request 
to  retire,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  first  favour  that  ever  I  asked  for  my- 
self;  for  I  can  venture  to  say,  and  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it 
to  all  my  Secretaries  of  State,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years 
that  I  have  served  the  Crown  I  never  desired  increase  of  honours 
or  appointments  :  I  never  asked  for  any  employment,  nor  ever 
refused  any  when  it  was  thought  I  could  be  of  use  to  the  service 
of  my  royal  master."  His  reluctance  to  touch  the  public  money 
in  an  indirect  manner,  and  for  questionable  purposes,  descended 
to  his  son,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  diplomatic  career,  could 
boast  that  he  had  never  drawn  a  farthing  to  be  spent  as  secret 
service  money. 

That  son  was  born  in  1730.  His  loss  of  his  mother  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  and  his  father's  long  residence  abroad,  seem  to  have 
thrown  him  much  upon  his  maternal  uncles,  one  of  whom  had 
his  seat  near  Edinburgh ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  the  editor  in 
thinking  that  that  "  relish  for  fun  and  frohc  which  neither  age 
nor  etiquette  could  quench,  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  that 
epitome  of  the  world,  in  its  mixture  of  ranks,  its  struggles  and 
competitions,  nay,  even  its  not  altogether  bloodless  conflicts — the 
Hign  School,  as  graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.'* 
His  destination  for  the  army  appears  from  the  course  he  was 

Eursuing  while  at  an  academy  in  London,  where  riding  the  great 
orse,  fencing,  French,  fortification,  music  and  drawing  divided 
his  time.  Classical  studies  seem  then  to  have  been  intermitted^ 
and  yet  so  thoroughly  had  he  been  grounded  in  Latin,  that  even 
in  the  evening  of  life  it  was  one  of  what  he  called  his  ten  Ian- 
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puacjes,  which  he  could  use  colloquially  when  occasion  required. 
But,  indeed,  as  a  diplomatist  Hugo  Grotius's  Latinity  must  have 
been  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  and  highly  serviceable  in  helping 
him  through  knotty  -clauses  in  Latin  treatises.  His  facility  in 
acquiring  languages  was  prodigious,  for  he  not  only  spoke  and 
wrote  French  like  a  native,  but  was  conversant  with  German, 
Dutch,  and  Italian.  His  letters  are  probably  as  English  as  a 
Scotchman  of  that  period  could  well  write,  and  one  only  regrets 
that  in  those  to  his  sister,  Miss  Anne  Murray  Keith,  the  proto- 
type of  Mrs.  Bethune  Balliol  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, 
instead  of  only  giving  a  dash  of  Scotch  here  and  there,  he  had 
not  adopted  altogether  the  genteel  Scotch  of  that  period.  Wo 
next  find  him  in  one  of  the  Scotch  regiments  in  the  service  of 
Holland,  and  there,  probably  with  much  time  on  his  hand,  he 
seems  to  have  beguiled  his  leisure  with  scribbling  verses.  The 
editor  gives  a  specimen,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  his 
epistolary  powei's,  shows  that  had  circumstances,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  composition  for 
the  press,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  man  of  aflPairs  and  to  mingle 
much  in  ordinary  society,  he  might  have  become  a  highly  popu- 
lar writer.  But  he  had  not  the  slightest  ambition  of  that  kind, 
and  evidently  never  wrote,  whether  in  prose  or  rhyme,  but  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends  and  from  the  fulness  of  a  well-stored 
mind,  keenly  alive  to  the  humorous,  full  of  the  kindly  feelings, 
and  which,  when  he  had  no  friends  to  converse  with,  found  it  a 
positive  relief  to  communicate  with  them  on  paper.  It  would 
appear  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  at  Bergen-op-zoom,  he 
was  tempted  by  a  rise  in  rank  to  pass  from  one  regiment  to 
another  which  was  soon  reduced,  and  on  this  mishap  laments 
the  mistake  into  which  his  ambition  had  led  him,  with  a  pathetic 
drollery  that  reminds  us  of  Cowper. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  slow  running  Zoom 
A  poor  pensioned  Captain  was  laid, 
And  while  he  bewailed  his  sad  doom 
A  knapsack  supported  his  head. 

"  The  Lieutenants  who  heard  him  complain, 
With  a  sigh  to  his  sighs  did  reply, 
And  the  Ensigns,  who  shared  in  his  pain, 
Stood  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

*  4:  «  4: 

"  Poor  I,  who  till  now  was  sogay. 

Must  soon  from  that  station  remove ; 
Go,  clothed  like  a  ploughman,  in  grey, 
Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love. 
*  *  *  * 
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"  Our  masters  have  sent  us  to  range, 
The  wants  of  the  State  to  supply ; 
'Tis  theirs  to  complete  the  great  change ; 
'Tis  ours  to  be  pensioned — and  die !" 

Little  did  the  disconsolate  Scotch-Dutch  paid-off  captain  foresee 
that  he  was  to  die  as  a  minister-plenipotentiary  on  the  retired 
list,  with  a  pension,  indeed,  but  one  that  enabled  him  to  keep 
the  most  distinguished  company  in  London,  after  having  been 
honoured  with  the  special  confidence  of  his  sovereign  in  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  circumstances,  and  taken  his  place  in  his- 
tory as  a  distinguished  diplomatist.  Acting  probably  under  the 
advice  of  his  father,  he,  on  this  occasion,  betook  himself  to  Ger- 
many, to  complete  his  military  education  in  a  garrison  town, 
where  the  duty  was  severe,  and,  in  winter  at  least,  the  hardships 
excessive.  In  March  1758,  we  find  him  "  the  youngest  super- 
numerary captain  of  a  new  battalion  without  a  company,  which, 
after  having  been  eleven  years  a  captain,  and  a  month  a  major, 
is  no  very  nattering  prospect."  His,  however,  was  not  a  nature 
easily  to  be  discouraged.  His  grand  object  was  to  be  of  use, 
leaving  it  to  others  to  appreciate  and  promote  him.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  he  filled  important 
though  temporary  situations  in  the  army.  When  winter  came, 
even  the  dull  town  of  Munster  could  not  check  his  love  of  humo- 
rous versification  with  which  he  was  amusing  himself  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  sisters,  when  interrupted  by  a  courier  firom  England 
with  instructions  that  prevented  his  visiting  Scotland,  and  led  to 
his  being  appointed  adjutant-general  and  secretary  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  winter.  In  order  to  show  the  great 
folks  that  the  prospect  of  so  much  business  did  not  depress  his 
genius,  he  presented  them  next  day  with  the  following  verses  on 
Prince  Ferdinand.  It  seems  now  a  thousand  pities  that  their 
author  was  so  much  lost  to  his  country,  in  stupid  foreign  em- 
bassies, when  he  might  have  held  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Johnsons  and  Burkes  of  London. 

"  No  more  shall  Fiction  lend  her  aid  to  Truth, 
And  fabled  heroes  teach  aspiring  youth ; 
In  Ferdinand's  example  they  shall  find 
Lessons  that  mend  the  heart  and  form  the  mind. 
Behold  him,  glorious  in  the  conquer'd  field, 
George  s  avenger  and  his  country's  shield ; 
Humanity  and  Justice  by  his  side, 
And  the  loud  voice  of  Liberty  his  guide : 
Men  mark  that  soul  that  sparkles  in  his  eye. 
And  learn  for  her  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

But  when  again  the  winter  storms  descend, 
And  the  rude  blast  the  active  war  suspend. 
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See  him  in  social  life  by  all  beloved, 
And  truly  blest — ^in  being  self-approved. 
Free  with  a  few,  and  easy  in  the  crowd, 
Too  great,  too  wise,  too  worthy  to  be  proud ; 
The  joys  his  bosom  feels  andvirtuesgive, 
Teach  with  what  pleasure  honest  men  may  live." 

This  turn  for  humour  and  talent  for  easy  and  graceful  versifi- 
cation seems  to  have  run  in  the  blood  of  the  Keiths.  George 
the  ninth  Earl  Marischal,  and  brother  of  the  famous  Marshal, 
was  attainted  and  obliged  to  fly  in  1715.  Having  fallen  in  love 
in  Paris  with  a  young  French  lady,  afterwards  the  Mar^chale 
de  Crequi,  and  she  with  him,  the  lovers  were  cruelly  separated 
by  the  insuperable  obstacle  of  the  handsome  young  Scotchman 
being  a  Protestant.  They  never  met  again  till  theEarl  was  seventy 
and  his  lady-love  a  grandmamma.  On  that  occasion,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  the  Marechale — "  Listen,''  said  he,  "  listen  to  the  only 
French  verses  I  ever  composed,  and  perhaps  the  only  reproaches 
that  ever  were  addressed  to  you : — 

"  Un  trait,  lance  par  caprice, 
M'atteignit  dans  mon  printems : 
J'en  porte  la  cicatrice 
Encore,  sous  mee  cheveux  blancs. 
Craignez  les  maux  qu'amour  cause, 
Et  plaignez  un  insense 
Qui  n  a  point  cueilli  la  rose 
Et  que  I'epine  a  blesse." 

Yet  the  man  who  was  so  tender  a  lover  in  youth  lived  to  be  a 
humorist  at  fourscore.  He  corresponded  constantly  with  his 
distant  relation,  tlie  younger  Keith ;  and  on  being  asKed  to  send 
a  state  of  his  infirmities  that  an  English  physician  might  pre- 
scribe, he  writes : — "  L  thank  you  for  your  advice  of  consulting 
the  English  doctor  to  repair  my  old  carcass.  I  have  lately  done 
so  by  my  old  coach,  and  it  is  now  almost  as  good  as  new.  Please, 
therefore,  to  tell  the  doctor  that  from  him  I  expect  a  good  repair, 
and  shall  state  the  case.  First,  he  must  know  that  the  machine 
is  the  worse  for  wear,  being  nearly  eighty  years  old.  The  repa- 
ration I  propose  he  shall  begin  with  is,  one  pair  of  new  eyes,  one 
pair  of  new  ears,  some  improvement  on  tne  memory.  When 
this  is  done  we  shall  ask  new  legs  and  some  change  in  the 
stomach.  For  the  present  this  first  reparation  will  be  sufficient; 
and  we  must  not  trouble  the  doctor  too  much  at  once." 

To  return  to  the  versifying  adjutant-general,  his  stay  at  Mun- 
ster  secured  to  him  "  the  life-long  friendship"  of  Marshal  Con- 
way, some  of  whose  letters,  written  long  afterwards,  occur  to- 
wards the  close  of  these  Memoirs,  and  give  one  a  high  opinion  of 
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that  single-hearted  and  noble-minded  officer.     In  the  following 
campaign  he  was  happily  not  involved  in  the  censure  passed  on 
Lord  Gr.  Sackville,  and  received  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
Highlanders,  raised  for  the  war  in  Germany,  and  which,  as  the 
readers  of  General  Stewart's  work  may  remember,  highly  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  several  actions,  and  was  loaded  with  commen- 
dation from  the  highest  quarters.     The  reduction  of  that  corps 
at  the  close  of  the  war  threw  its  colonel  out  of  active  service,  but 
his  stirring  and  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  abhorred  inactivity.    In 
1764,  he  made  a  tour  through  France,  and  met  with  a  bril- 
liant reception  in  Paris.     In  1765,  he  had  returned  to  London. 
It  does  not  seem  clear  how  he  passed  the  next  four  years,  but 
though  for  part  of  that  period  in  command  of  the  87th  regi- 
ment, much  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  the  society 
of  a  club  of  twelve  members,  calling  themselves  the  Gana,  and 
consisting  of  Lord   Frederick   Campbell,   Messrs.   Bradshaw, 
Itigby,  and  Chamier,  all  holding  office  under  the  Government, 
General  Grosvenor,  Messrs.  Cox,  Harley,  and  Bagot,  with  the 
heads  of  the  banking-house  of  the  Drummonds,  and  himself. 
These  were  not  mere  wits,  but  united  with  that  character  the 
graver  attributes  of  men  of  business,  and  were  most  of  them 
family  men.     In  1769,  the  Colonel  was  appointed  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Saxony.     At  that  dullish  court  lie  seems  to  have  felt 
severely  the  loss  of  London  society.    His  first  letter,  dated  Dres- 
den, is  a  squib,  professing  to  be  written  by  his  secretary,  and 
announcing  his  death.     The  drollery  of  this  epistle  strongly  re- 
minds one  of  the  quiet  humour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  it  is 
marked  by  the  same  rich,  easy,  unembarrassed  style.    We  may 
give  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  peculiar  vein. 

"  To  H.  Drummond,  Esq. 

^'Dresden,  1769. 

"  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  acquit  myself  of  a  very  mournful  duty,  in  ac- 
quainting you  that  his  Excellency,  Robert  Murray  Keith,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary at  this  court,  late  commandant  of  the  87th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  lord  of  the  manors  of  Murray  s-hall,  Deans,  Boghouse,  &c.,  bade 
adieu  to  this  transitory  state  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  last,  immedi- 
ately after  the  arrival  of  the  Enghsh  post,  which  contained  nothing  but 
a  Jjondon  Chronicle. 

"  I  had  been  alarmed,  during  these  two  months  past,  at  the  dejection 
of  spirits  which  had  often  seized  his  Excellency,  and  particularly  on 
post  nights.  I  often  heard  him  mutter  some  strange  names,  such  as 
Bessy,  Tatty,  Nerry,  &c.,  &c.*     And  on  many  occasions  he  even  went 

*  The  wives  of  the  married  members  of  "  the  Gang,"  who  seem  to  have  been 
iq  I'i^ht  of  their  hu^b^nds,  members  too. 
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so  far  as  to  wish  tliem  all  at  Old  Nick,  (that  was  his  Excellency's 
expression,)  together  with  a  score  of  Drummonds,  Campbells,  and 
Mairs. 

"  On  the  above  mentioned  evening  he  called  me  to  his  bedside,  and 
spoke  to  me  in  these  terms  : — '  Mr.  O'Carroll,  how  many  friends  do 
you  think  you  have  in  the  world  V — '  Sir,'  said  I,  *  besides  your  Ex- 
cellency, whose  friendship  does  me  honour,  I  am  happy  enough  to 
believe  that  I  have  three  or  four  fast  friends.' 

"  '  You  are  a  blockhead,  Mr.  O'Carroll,'  (said  the  Envoy,  with  great 
warmth,)  '  for  believing  any  such  thing.  There  is  no  such  being  ex- 
isting as  a  true  friend.  I  thought  I  had  a  dozen,  male  and  female, 
but  now  I  am  convinced  there  is  not  one  of  them  would  give  a  Soho 
ticket  for  my  soul  and  body.  Tuck  me  up.  Master  O'Carroll,  bury 
me  at  your  leisure ;  and  let  me  give  you  this  last  bit  of  advice : — 
Treat  mankind  like  wolves  and  tigers ;  eat  and  drink,  and  be  merry, 
if  you  can ;  and  be  sure  you  break  the  Ten  Commandments  every  day 
of  your  life  !* 

"  These  were  the  last  words  that  great  minister  pronounced,  and 
in  repeating  them  I  am  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  the  irreparable 
loss  his  family  and  country  have  sustained  in  him.  My  affliction  is 
hardly  to  be  expressed.  It  is,  however,  the  only  excuse  I  can  allege 
for  the  trouble  you  now  receive  from,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  Servant, 

«  Wm.  O'Carroll." 

Dresden  at  this  time  was  rapidly  rising  from  the  ruins  into 
which  it  had  been  turned  in  the  previous  war.  Nearly  a  thousand 
houses  had  been  burnt  down  during  the  Prussian  siege.  Yet  so 
accustomed  had  Germany  become  to  the  devastations  of  that 
wasteful  war,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  laid  the  slightest  ar- 
rest on  the  downward  tendencies  of  the  people ;  and  few  seem  to 
have  seen  the  hand  of  God  stretched  forth  to  chastise  those  Pro- 
testant provinces,  where  faith  had  sunk  so  low  that  people  seemed 
to  weary  themselves  in  trying  to  make  out  how  little  and  how 
faintly  they  could  believe,  and  how  worldly  and  immoral  they 
might  become,  without  quite  ceasing  to  be  Christians.  The 
Envoy's  education  and  manner  of  life  had,  we  fear,  been  little 
favourable  to  his  religious  character.  With  that  eminently  so- 
ciable disposition  of  his,  he  must  have  been  tempted  to  look  on 
mankind  with  complacency,  and  to  make  light  of  their  vices,  even 
wlien  indicative  of  a  grievous  moral  and  religious  decline.  His 
residence  at  the  Saxon  court  must  soon  have  become  wearisome 
to  a  man  of  his  activity,  but  might  have  been  interesting  had  he 
set  himself  to  employ  his  influence  in  reviving  the  spirit  that 
Luther  and  Melancthon  sought  to  introduce  and  clierish. 

"  Now  that  I  am  about  it,"  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "  Til  give  yon 
a  little  sketch  of  my  way  of  living.    Morning,  eight  o'clock — Dish  of 
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coffee,  half  a  basin  of  tea,  billet  dmxs,  embroiderers,  toymen,  and  tailors. 
Ten — Business  of  Europe,  with  a  little  music  now  and  then,  pour 
egayer  les  affaires.  Twelve — Devoirs  at  one  or  other  of  the  Courts  (for 
we  have  three  or  four).  From  thence  to  fine  ladies,  toilettes,  and  ten- 
der things.  Two — Dine  in  public ;  three  courses  and  a  dessert ;  ven- 
ture upon  half  a  glass  of  pure  wine^  to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  without 
hurting  the  complexion.  Four — Eendezvous,  sly  visits,  declarations, 
eclaircissemens,  &c.,  &c.  Six — ^Politics,  philosophy,  and  whist.  Seven 
— Opera,  appartementy  or  private  party.  A  world  of  business,  jealousies, 
fears,  pantings,  &c.  After  settling  all  these  jarring  interests,  play  a 
single  rubber  at  whist,  en  attendant  le  souper.  Ten — Pick  the  wing  of 
a  partridge,  propos  galans,  scandals,  and  petits  chansons.  Crown  the 
feast  with  a  bumper  of  Burgundy,  from  the  fairest  hand ;  and,  at 
Twelve,  steal  away  mysteriously — home  to  bed, 

"  There's  a  pretty  lute-string  kind  of  life  for  you  !  and  all,  as  you 
perceive  plainly,  within  the  verge  of  the  ten  commandments.  And 
yet,  would  you  believe  itf  I  am  such  a  vulgar  dog  at  bottom,  as  to 
have  dull  plodding  matrimony  ever  in  my  head." 

Here  he  pleads  guilty  to  card-playing ;  but  some  years  after, 
at  Vienna,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  a  profound  disrelish,  for 
what  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  justly  calls  a  dribbling  away  of  life, 
and  fell  on  an  ingenious  plan  for  keeping  in  favour  nevertheless 
with  card-players.     To  the  same  sister,  he  writes  in  1773 — 

"  I  wish  Lent  were  in  the  Pope's  inside  !  or  that  a  good  comedy 
were  a  part  of  the  papistical  penance !  Cards,  cards,  cards !  You 
must  know  that  I  never  touch  them,  in  jest  or  in  earnest ;  and  there- 
fore am  the  most  useless  of  God's  creatures.  '  Monsieur,  joue-t-il  f 
'  Non*  *  Comment ?  Monsieur  ne  joue  pas  a  aucun  jeu ? *  '  Non* 
^  Mais  cela  est  inoui!^  etpuis  on  laisse  la  Monsieur  pour  jamais,  I, 
your  unworthy  brother,  lost  thirty  bowing  acquaintances,  male  and 
female,  in  the  first  six  weeks  by  the  above  laconic  answers  to  two 
simple  questions  ;  and  yet  I  am  incorrigible,  for  cards  and  I  are  in- 
compatible. I  never  tire,  that's  one  thing  ;  I  can  look  pleasant  for  a 
week  together^ — ^and  feel  comfortable  and  laugh  cheerfully  when  it 
comes  to  my  turn,  and  all  wiUiout  cards ;  ergo,  why  should  I  play  ?" 

'' March  V2, 
*•  I  have  fallen  upon  an  excellent  way  to  please  the  public  in 
the  article  of  card-playing,  without  sacrificing  my  ^\q  senses  to  a 
parcel  of  red  and  black  spots.  A  lady  who  is  generally  remarkably 
lucky  at  cards,  but  who  had  lately  a  bad  run  of  about  a  week,  com- 
plained t'other  day  loudly  of  her  misfortunes,  and  said  she  must  soon 
relinquish  cards,  her  favourite  amusement.  I  immediately  thought  I 
might  strike  an  advantageous  bargain  with  this  dear  creature,  and 
satisfy  all  mankind.  I  therefore  agreed  to  attack  Dame  Fortune  with 
my  money  and  her  fingers ;  and  now  she  plays  her  three  parties  every 
day  in  my  name,  and  at  my  risk ;  and  I  am  now  one  of  the  prettiest 
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card-players  in  Vienna — hy  p*oxy  !  This  agreement  has  amused  the 
whole  town ;  and  I  am  in  no  danger  of  being  a  loser  by  it  in  the  end, 
as  she  plays  well  and  luckily,  and  for  very  small  sums.  *  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  Keith  est  Men  aimahle ;  *  dtt-on,  '  iljoue  au  lovp  par  procuremr^ 
-A.ye,  by  next  Carniral,  I  will  hire  me  a  dancer,  and  skip  hy  procura- 
tion also  !" 

But  in  this  case,  he  himself  played  his  cards  best.  His  proxy 
was  the  Countess  Clary,  "  a  little,  fat,  round,  tidy  body,"  from 
Saxony,  who  did  the  honours  of  Prince  Kaunitz's  table.  A  few 
years  later,  an  emissary  from  the  I'evolted  American  colonies 
happened,  in  Sir  R.  M.  Keith's  absence,  to  be  surreptitiously  in- 
troduced at  that  all-powerful  minister's  table  by  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  then  la  petite  veuve  (as  she  was  called)  declared 
"  he  should  never  either  dine  or  play  cards  there  while  she  pre- 
sided, were  she  to  be  a  winner  by  it  of  10,000  crowns." 

To  return  to  Dresden,  our  man  of  simple  British  tastes  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  stiflhess  and  etiquette  of  a  petty 
German  court.  On  the  30th  of  December  1769,  he  writes  to 
his  father : — 

"  On  Christmas  day,  I  was  engaged  to  dine  with  the  Elector ;  but 
in  the  evening,  we  drank  yours  and  Lady  Dai's  (his  aunt  Dal- 
rymple's)  healths  in  my  small  society,  and  Frank  did  the  honours  of 
the  pies  and  punch  to  his  fellow-servants  in  a  very  jovial  and  hand- 
some manner.  We  are  now  preparing  to  plague  one  another  without 
mercy  for  three  or  four  days  with  visits  of  ceremony  and  stiff  compli- 
ments. I  am  sure  every  man  of  sense  should  be  disgusted  with  the 
new  year  for  its  nonsensical  beginning.  But  there  is  no  getting  the 
better  of  custom  ;  and  this  etiquette  is  part  of  the  Magna  Charta  of 
all  German  courts." 

His  love  of  simple  enjoyments  seems  to  have  marked  him  for 
a  fool : — 

'*  Now,  to  my  own  matters,"  he  says.  "  We  had  a  very  wet  summer, 
and  no  company  in  town.  I  have  philosophized  a  good  deal,  and 
jaunted  about  now  and  then  in  the  neighbourhood.  1  am  almost  the 
only  person  who  loves  walking,  in  a  country  where  every  step  would 
raise  the  admiration  of  a  landscape  painter.  People  are  surprised  that 
a  man  in  my  situation  should  trudge  about  continually^  without  even 
a  servant,  especially  as  I  am,  without  vanity,  so  elegantly  provided 
in  carriages.  Your  friend  at  the  Hague  has  really  done  wonders  in 
the  chariot  way ;  but  so  far  from  indulging  in  laziness  in  consequence, 
my  long  walks  are  become  one  of  the  standing  jokes  of  the  Court,  and 
I  have  proposed  to  set  up  a  penny  post^  and  to  be  myself  the  carrier 
of  all  the  letters." 

The  Court  etiquette  that  restrained  the  exuberance  of  his  ani- 
mal spirits,  seems  only  to  have  made  them  flow  out  more  kindly 
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in  Lis  letters  in  the  same  sort  of  drollery,  which  gives  such  a 
charm  to  those  of  Cowper,  when  "  in  merry  pin."  To  his  sister 
he  writes,  three  days  before  the  above  date, — 

"I  must  now  talk  to  you  of  the  internal  state  of  my  family,  which 
is  indeed  in  a  turmoil  and  combustion,  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  a  half- 
petitioning  borough,  though  from  very  different  causes.  I  have  in  the 
house  twelve  men,  and  three  women  only.  Now,  the  twelve  gentle- 
men are  all,  more  or  less,  inamorati  of  the  three  ladies,  and  have  (or 
think  they  have)  individually  reason  to  be  jealous.  In  the  meantime, 
there  are  such  bickenngs  and  peltings,  that  the  house  is  as  hot  as  a 
fiery  furnace.  M.  Barterman,  formerly  blacksmith,  and  now  butler, 
has  been  so  active  in  dealing  out  devoirs  to  the  females,  and  fisty-cuffs 
to  the  males,  that  he  is  soon  to  make  his  parting  bow  and  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Britain.  A  propos  of  servants,  I  must  tell  you  an  anecdote 
of  Frank,  which  is  not  much  to  his  honour.  He  met  with  a  brother 
nigger  in  London,  who  had  changed  services  and  countries,  with  all  the 
light-heartedness  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  now  in  Denmark,  and 
wrote  to  Squire  Francis,  with  a  fine  project  of  lace,  and  fur,  and  tur- 
ban, in  Copenhagen.  Frank  first  wavered,  and  then  yielded.  He 
begged  my  permission  to  visit  the  north,  which  I  was  in  no  humour 
to  refuse.  He  accordingly  laid  off  my  sumptuous  livery,  and  rigged 
himself  out  for  the  journey.  I  gave  him  an  honourable  discharge, 
and  he  bowed  a  farewell.  Next  day  an  Irish  priest,  called  Macnally, 
came  to  tell  me  that  his  eloquence  had  awakened  the  spirit  of  repent- 
ance in  the  black  soul  of  Francis.  To  be  short,  he  wept  a  recanta- 
tion, signed  a  recantation  for  three  years  to  come,  and  received  with 
his  pardon  the  handsomest  yellow  robe  in  all  Saxony.  He  had  set 
his  heart  on  a  Persian  robe  and  fur  lining ;  and  being  a  very  good 
servant,  I  could  not  deny  him  the  satisfaction.  Sir  Thomas  Wyfiin, 
freeholder  of  the  city  of  Bedford,  (his  valet  de  chambre,)  is  by  much 
the  prettiest  man  and  the  most  intimate  friend  I  have.  *  Wenus,  the 
god  of  love,  and  Cubid  his  mother,'  are  making  him  look  melancholy 
and  gentlemanlike  at  present ;  but  we  shall  soon  hope  to  get  him  into 
flesli  and  spirits  again.  But  I  have  another  genius  of  quite  a  different 
stamp,  and  this  is  his  history." 

And  so  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  "  mongrel  Scots  wine  merchant" 
whom  he  knew  in  Holland,  fifteen  years  before,  and  who,  after 
Various  turns  of  fortune,  being  at  last  reduced  to  indigence,  had 
thrown  himself  on  his  more  fortunate  countryman  at  Dresden. 
The  good-natured  Envoy  found  his  appeal  irresistible  ;  "  and  so," 
says  he,  "  here  he  is,  with  a  handsome  suit  of  blue  clothes,  and 
a  good  wig ;  and  a  more  decent  bailie-looking  man  never  walked 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  the  run  of  the  house,  and  a 
ducat  a  month,  and  swears  he  never  saw  happier  days." 

But  Keith  was  much  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  allowed  to 
vegetate  much  longer  at  Dresden,     After  a  visit  to  Vienna, 
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where  he  had  been  warmly  received  by  Maria  Theresa  and  her 
son  Joseph,  as  well  as  other  surviving  friends  of  his  father,  he 
was  called  to  occupy  the  delicate  post  of  representing  his  sover- 
eign at  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  during  the  short  and  unhappy 
residence  there  of  George  the  Third's  beautiful  and  accomplished 
sister,  Carolina  Matilda,  as  queen  of  that  silly  Prince,  Christian 
Vn.  This  brings  ns  to  that  part  of  Mrs.  Smyth's  work  whicli 
first  led  to  the  compilation  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  of  itself 
occupying  about  two  hundred  pages,  does  great  credit  to  her 
taste  and  judgment.  Into  that  sad  history  we  shall  not  enter. 
Had  its  incidents  and  the  personages  it  brought  on  the  scene 
preceded  the  times  of  Shakespere,  we  should  doubtless  have 
nad  another  tragedy  of  the  great  dramatist,  with  its  plot  laid  in 
Denmark.  Enougn ;  Colonel  Keith's  behaviour  in  that  tryiug 
position  drew  forth  his  sovereign's  warmest  approbation,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  honour  of  Knight  of  the  !Bath,  at  a  time  when 
the  number,  then  limited  to  twenty-five,  was  complete.  It  was 
followed,  also,  by  his  removal  to  "a  more  eligible  situation." 
He  had  become  heartily  tired  of  the  coldness  and  stiffness  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  Denmark,  and  his  dislike  had  not  been 
lessened  by  what  he  had  seen  of  the  Court. 

This  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  Sir  Robert's  twenty 
years'  residence  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  being  that  period  of  his 
life  to  which  he  owes  his  chief  place  among  the  public  men  of 
Europe.  We  quite  agree  with  the  editor,  however,  in  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  the  public  life  of  her  hero  to  the  historians  of 
that  period,  with  the  exception  of  a  minute  account  of  the  con- 

i;ress  at  Sistovo,  which  those  historians,  and  Coxe  in  particular, 
lave  treated  meagrely  and  unsatisfactorily.  Still,  we  are  not 
left  without  notices  of  conversations  with  the  sovereigns  of  Aus- 
tria, and  some  excellent  letters  from  the  pubHc  men  of  those  days 
— those  of  General  Conway  and  the  first  Lord  Auckland  in  par- 
ticular— which  enter  deeply  into  the  history  of  that  eventful 
period  during  which  those  revolutionary  elements  were  prepar- 
mg,  which,  by  their  explosion  afterwards,  were  to  make  all  pre- 
vious history  seem  tame  in  the  light  of  the  terrible  combustion 
they  produced. 

Sir  Robert's  residence  in  London,  and  the  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  his  character  by  the  large  circle  in  which  he  had  moved 
there,  seem  to  have  made  it  a  sort  of  established  custom,  at  least 
for  the  aristocracy,  to  send  their  sons  with  introductions  to  him 
at  Vienna.  No  fewer  than  five  hundred  such  youths  liad  from 
firat  to  last  passed  through  his  hands.  He  used  to  call  them  his 
Vienna  lads,  and  great  was  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  learned 
that  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  of  them  had  found  their  way 
into  one  Parliament.    We  doubt  not  that  they  carried  with  them 
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through  h'fe  a  warm  recollection  of  the  worthy  knight's  hospi- 
tality, bonJiommie,  and  open-hearted  and  painstaking  attention 
amid  all  the  blunders  and  embarrassments  incident  to  young 
Englishmen,  thrown  suddenly  into  the  society  of  a  distant  foreign 
capital.  Nor  was  he  without  a  valuable  return  in  the  very  so- 
ciety of  such  youths,  many  of  them  no  doubt  '^  neat  as  imported," 
and  still  imbued  with  the  strong  racy  flavour  of  their  British 
nationalitv:  for  even  those  raw  John  Bulls,  and  the  letters 
they  brought  with  them,  must  have  had  a  most  conservative  in- 
fluence on  their  kind  host's  British  feelings  while  thrown  for  so 
many  years  among  foreign  scenes,  persons,  and  manners.  Al- 
though Sir  Robert's  ambition  seems  to  have  been  more  than  sat- 
isfied by  the  easy  and  pleasant  post  of  plenipotentiary  at  Vienna, 
and  his  happy  natural  temperament  found  German  society  in 
some  points  sufficiently  congenial,  he  bitterly  complains  at  times 
of  the  insipidity  of  the  conversation  at  courts,  and  never  forgets 
or  ceases  to  appreciate  the  society  he  had  left  in  England.  The 
following  passage  is  from  a  letter  to  his  favourite  correspondent 
Bradshaw : — 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear  friend,  but  the  same  old  story 
which  you  and  I  talked  over  in  a  post-chaise,  about  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  a  wife  and  a  farm^  is  continually  trilling  through  my  brain ; 
and  I  cannot  for  the  soul  of  me  help  thinking  that  in  something  of 
that  kind  consists  the  summum  bonum.  But  mounted  as  I  am  on  the 
above-mentioned  hobby-horse,  I  can,  however,  assure  you,  with  great 
truth,  that  whilst  I  am  to  serve  my  master  abroad,  I  never  can  have 
a  commission  so  honourable  and  agreeable  as  the  one  I  now  enjoy. 
I  like  the  sovereigns  I  am  sent  to,  their  capital,  and  their  subjects. 
There  is  not  a  happier  man  in  all  Austria  than  myself,  yet  I  have  a 
hankering  after  home,  which,  as  it  is  built  upon  laudable  motives,  I 
cannot  wish  to  suppress.  I  have  often  thought  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  your  odd  fellows,  who  wallow  in  the  luxury  of  the  land  you 
live  in,  knows  the  value  of  the  enjoyments  within  your  reach.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  think  of  John  Bull  and  his  proud  little  igland 
without  a  singular  pleasure.  There  is  a  queemess  in  John  that  I 
delight  in ;  there  is  a  stamp  upon  him — a  character,  a  variety,  a  man- 
liness, which  nothing  can  come  up  to ;  and  then  John's  women  ar« 
so  fresh  and  tidy,  his  grass  so  green,  his  mutton  and  his  claret  so 
good,  his  house  so  much  his  own,  that  I  cannot  relinquish  my  share  of 
those  advantages." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  362. 

England  was  never  described  better  in  fewer  words.  And  Sir 
Robert  did  live  to  enjoy,  though  but  for  a  very  few  years,  his 
share  of  its  advantages.  Scotland  had  evidently  lost  its  charm 
for  him.  Almost  all  his  surviving  friends  and  correspondents 
were  resident  in  and  about  London.  He  had  lived  too  long  amid 
the  excitement  of  metropolitan  company  to  allow  the  quiet  of 
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now  provincial  Edinburgh  to  suit  his  taste.  His  rich  fund  of 
anecdote  and  unquenchable  conversational  brilliancy  must  have 
made  bis  table,  while  living  retired  in  London  or  at  his  villa  near 
Hammersmith,  a  favourite  resort  for  the  surviving  members  of 
"  the  gang."  We  doubt  not,  that  like  Sidney  Smith,  he  was  a 
fir^trTAte  diner-^vdi.  And  few  men  could  be  s^d  to  have  died  so 
much  in  character,  seeing  that  he  was  struck  down  at  his  own 
door  by  an  effusion  of  water  in  the  chest,  just  after  attending 
some  intimate  &iends,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  dinner,  to 
their  carriages. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  such  a  man  should  have 
dribbled  out  so  much  of  his  time  in  society  so  much  calculated  to 
pull  him  down  to  a  level  with  its  own  dull  selfishness  and  sensuali- 
ty. Indeed,  but  for  his  English  correspondents  and  visitors,  and 
his  love  of  books — for  he  seems  to  have  been  passionately  fond  of 
reading — he  ran  the  risk  of  being  utterly  lost ;  all  the  more  as  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved  in  Vienna,  unlike  that  at  Copenhagen, 
was  not  cold  and  repulsive,  but  abundantly  disposed  to  caress  the 
easy,  unaffected,  mirthful,  dinner-giving  British  minister.  This 
may  account  for  the  singular  fact  of  his  finding  himself  so  happy 
in  Austria,  and  yet  having  such  a  consciousness  of  the  insipidity 
and  worthlessness  of  the  society  he  found  there.  Inveterate 
joker  and  punster  as  he  was,  with  a  mind  ever  ready  to  take  the 
pleasant,  and,  if  possible,  the  ludicrous  view  of  things,  he  pos- 
sessed a  strong  staple  of  good  sense  and  British  feeling,  which  led 
him  to  feel  at  times  his  superiority  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  moved.  Thus  in  writing  to  Bradshaw,  who  had  asked  his  ad- 
vice about  the  education  of  his  four  sons,  he  says, — 

"  I  need  not  remark  to  you  that  a  solid  and  well-founded  education 
is,  after  health,  the  first  of  all  blessings  in  every  station  ;  but  I  am 
fully  of  opinion  that  a  man  whose  fortune  is  already  made  stands 
more  in  need  of  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  self-occupation^  than  one  of 
any  other  class  whatever.  Open,  therefore,  the  door  of  e'cery  science 
and  accomplishment  to  your  eldest  boy,  and  when  you  see  him  step  in 
with  pleasure,  then  make  his  residence  as  comfortable  and  beneficial 
to  him  as  you  can.  Should  his  genius  lead  him  to  any  grave  study 
which  demands  a  length  of  application,  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to 
check  him  in  the  pursuit,  though  you  may  not  intend  that  he  should 
follow  the  profession  hereafter.  The  habit  of  application  is  in  itself  a 
treasure,  no  matter  of  how  little  advantage  to  fortune  that  branch  of 
knowledge  may  be  which  is  the  object  of  it.  Such  a  habit  may  save 
your  boy  from  the  dreadful  danger  of  the  times — that  of  coming  into 
the  world  too  early  with,  alas  !  no  other  time-killer  than  cards  and — 
Newmarket. 

*'  I  myself  am  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  of  mortals,  and,  I  thank 
God,  I  feel  it.  But  if  I  were  to  be  asked  which  is  my  surest  fence 
against  the  fi*owns  of  fortune  or  the  miseries  of  ennui^  which  so  often 
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follow  her  smiles,  I  should  answer  without  hesitation,  mi/  love  of  booh; 
and  that  love  you  must  early  instil  into  your  son  and  heir.  Tell  mc 
what  he  likes  best  to  do  when  nobody  controls  him,  and  hint  to  me 
the  foibles  which  you  have  been  able  to  discover  in  his  temper  and 
character,  and  you  shall  have  my  best  advice  upon  everything.  A 
flashy  bit  of  a  letter  like  this,  with  a  few  wise  sentences  and  nostrums, 
will  neither  fulfil  your  intentions  nor  mine ;  but  I  will  willingly  follow 
the  matter  out,  step  by  step,  which  is  the  only  way  of  doing  educa- 
tion business.  '  It  is  fair  in  a  &ther  to  give  to  the  sapling  that  gentle 
twist  which  bends  him  towards  the  paternal  wishes  for  his  good.' 
'  All  degrees  of  force  carried  beyond  that  point,  and  in  opposition  to 
natural  talents  and  disposition,  are  not  only  cruel  but  absurd.'" 

Such  a  correspondent  was  no  mere  humorist  or  mere  diplo- 
matist ;  and  the  generally  serious  matter-of-fact  strain  of  his 
friend  Bradshaw's  letters,  concurs  with  his  asking  advice  on  this 
occasion,  to  prove  that,  with  all  the  light  nonsense  of  his  friend's 
letters,  that  friend  commanded  his  thorough  respect.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  on  rare  occasions  only  that  Sir  Koberf  s  more 
solid  qualities  were  called  forth. 

One  would  almost  say  of  such  a  man  that  he  was  cursed  with 
too  little  ambition,  too  easy  a  temper,  too  much  toleration  for  the 
faults  of  those  among  whom  he  lived.  The  Jesuits  boast  much 
of  what  was  lost  to  the  world  when  they  and  their  colleges  were 
suppressed ;  but  if  Austria,  where  their  influence  had  been  im- 
mense, may  be  thought  a  fair  specimen  of  its  results,  truly  little 
was  lost  by  their  suppression.  Frivolity,  sensuality,  and  gross 
superstition,  unrelieved  by  any  great  examples  of  higher  qualities, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Empress  herself  and  ner  sons, 
and  that  extraordinary  coxcomb  Kaunitz — were  universally  pre- 
valent ;  but  the  British  minister  seemed  ready  to  forgive  every- 
thing but  the  stupidity  of  the  place, — a  stupidity  which  he  must 
have  felt  draggea  him  down  with  it  in  spite  of  himself,  and  must 
have  made  him  cling  to  his  correspondence  with  the  nobler 
natures  we  find  among  his  London  friends.  In  another  letter  to 
the  sensitive  and  often  dispirited  Bradshaw,  he  gives  the  following 
picture  of  Vienna  society: — 

"  You  are  persuaded,  no  doubt,  that  in  every  great  capital  a  man 
may,  by  taking  some  pains,  find  out  a  few  companions  of  his  own 
stamp  and  cast.  An  arrant  mistake,  my  good  lord,  and  one  which  I 
have  experienced  to  my  cost.  This  city  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of 
the  first  in  Europe.  We  have  thousands  of  nobility  ;  universities  and 
academies  in  abundance  ;  lawyers  without  end ;  and  clergymen  of  all 
colours.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  my  fellows  in  all  these  societies  ; 
and  what  will  surprise  you  more  is  this,  that  if  (in  the  course  of  the 
last  nine  months)  there  has  been  handled  with  ability  or  pleasantry  in 
either  of  them,  any  one  subject  of  instruction,  moral,  civil,  or  political, 
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it  certainly  has  not  been  within  earshot  of  your  friend  the  Plenipo. 
All  this  is  nothing ;  but  if  in  the  same  space  of  time  he  had  been  wit- 
ness to  one  joyous  meeting,  to  one  hearty  laugh,  performed  by  man, 
woman,  or  child,  he  would  have  taken  his  share  of  that  gaiety  in  lieu 
of  the  information  he  thirsts  after,  and  have  thought  himself  a  gainer 
by  the  bargain.  The  ephemeral  fly  which  is  born  in  the  morning  to 
die  at  night,  might  hold  up  the  conversation  of  one-half  of  our  most 
brilliant  circles.  The  play,  the  dance,  your  horse,  my  coach,  a  pretty 
embroidery,  or  a  well  fancied  lining,  these  are  the  favourite  topics,  up- 
on every  one  of  which  I  am  a  numskull  of  the  first  water.  I  never 
play  at  cards ;  ergo^  I  am  not  only  a  stupid  fellow,  but  a  useless  one.'* 

No  doubt  the  very  presence  of  an  ambassador  from  a  foreign 
and  not  always  very  friendly  Court,  and  of  a  Protestant  also, 
must  have  laid  a  restraint  on  the  company  in  regard  to  politics 
and  religion  ;  and  we  suppose  it  is  quite  the  perfection  of  an  am- 
bassador's character  to  be  able,  amid  the  empty  nothings  of 
court  prattle,  to  insinuate  the  views  he  wishes  to  be  adopted,  and 
to  discover  those  that  may  be  secretly  influencing  the  Government 
under  which  he  resides,  so  that,  like  the  Roman  minister  described 
by  Tacitus,  he  may  be  doing  most  when  apparently  least  occu- 
pied.* Still,  such  a  description  argues  a  very  low  scale  of  intelli- 
gence if  not  of  intellect,  and,  let  us  add,  a  marvellous  lack  of  the 
finer  sympathies  of  our  nature.  At  that  very  period  the  immor- 
tal John  Howard  was  visiting  Austria  on  his  errands  of  mercy ; 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  a  little  of  that  man's  spirit  infused 
into  the  social  circles  of  Vienna,  would  instantly  have  told  upon 
the  tone  of  conversation  in  them.  When  the  soul  of  man  is 
once  touched  with  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  his  feel- 
ings and  heart  only  that  are  raised  to  the  angelic  standard,  but 
his  mind  and  intellect  also  are  invigorated  and  enlarged.  Alas, 
so  incomprehensible  did  Howard's  object  seem,  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  spy !  Sir  Robert  then  speaks  of  the  striking 
contrast  presented  by  the  society  he  had  left  at  home : — 

"  I  would  not  have  you  to  think,  however,  that  we  want  capabili- 
ties for  better  purposes  than  these ;  but  education  and  custom  are 
everything,  and  we  have  been  so  much  habituated  to  swim  upon  the 
surface  of  things,  that  we  never  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether 
there  be  any  bottom  or  not. 

"  With  you  Johns  in  England  'tis  quite  otherwise ;  for  you  are  often 
so  cursedly  profound  that  you  are  never  at  ease  until  you  are  groping 
and  floundering  in  the  very  bed  of  the  river.  I  have  seen  scores  of 
you  stick  in  the  mud,  and  seldom  it  is  that  you  show  your  heads  above 
water.     I  hate  all  extremes  in  society,  but  I  must  needs  say,  that  that 


•  Erat  Sejanns  otioso  simUUmus  ct  quasi  nihil  agens  cum  maxima  violiebatur. — Tac. 
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which  falls  to  my  lot  carries  with  it,  now  and  then^  an  insipidity  that 
wears  me  to  the  very  bone.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  the  King  should 
breed  his  foreign  ministers  from  the  cradle  to  that  calling,  give  them 
the  education  of  the  department  they  are  to  belong  to,  and  by  denying 
them  the  good  things  that  are  peculiar  to  his  kingdoms,  fit  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  that  belong  to  others.  I  am  not  puppy  enough 
to  think  myself  wiser,  cleverer,  or  more  worthy  of  esteem  than  the 
many  people  I  meet  with  daily  ;  but  I  say,  and  persist  in  thinking, 
that  'tis  a  hard  thing  to  stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  and 
be  forced  to  say,  as  I  do,  that  an  eel  is  more  like  an  oyster  than  I  am 
to  a  German  fine  gentleman." — Vol.  i.  p.  442. 

At  a  later  date  we  find  him  admit  that  at  a  visit  in  the  country 
paid  to  Prince  Kaunitz,  he  met  with  some  "  valuable  people" 
whom  the  easier  intercourse  permitted  on  such  occasions  had  en- 
abled him  to  become  better  acquainted  with ;  and  ere  long  we 
find  him  becoming  wonderfully  contented  with  Austrian  society. 
Coxe,  in  his  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  has  given  so  very 
meagre  an  account  o^  the  proceedings  at  Sistova,  that  the  large 
portion  of  these  Memoirs  devoted  to  them  may  be  considered  al- 
together new.  Whether  we  look  to  the  amusing  description  of 
the  place  and  of  Turkish  manners — to  the  dissection  of  the  policy 
of  tne  diflferent  parties — the  characters  of  the  personages  who 
conducted  the  negotiation  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master — the 
turnings  and  winciings,  apparently  endless,  by  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  meaiating  powers  had  their  patience  so  cruelly 
tried  for  many  a  tedious  month  in  the  dullest  of  all  places — which- 
ever of  these  we  turn  to,  we  find  something  to  interest  or  amuse 
us,  all  the  more  as  the  writer's  inexhaustible  stock  of  good  nature 
and  drollery  never  fails  him ;  and  the  same  person  who  indites 
the  ablest  diplomatic  notes,  and  settles  the  nicest  questions  with 
the  most  admirable  tact,  in  writing  to  his  sister  Anne  is  still  the 
same  amusing  crony  as  ever,  full  of  anecdote,  and  fun,  and 
pleasantry. 

While  we  think  a  good  many  of  the  merely  complimentary  letters 
in  these  volumes  might,  for  the  public  at  least,  nave  been  better 
omitted,  there  is  one  letter  whose  absence  we  greatly  regret.  We 
refer  to  that  written  by  Sir  Charles  Douglas  to  Sir  R.  M.  Keith, 
describing  the  battle  of  the  12tli  of  April  1782,  the  day  after  it 
was  fought.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  there  has  been 
a  keen  controversy  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  credit  of  that, 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  critical  victory  in  English  Naval 
history,  next  to  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  belongs.  All  are 
agreed  that  the  success  of  the  day  was  owing  to  the  enemy'^s  line 
being  pierced  by  the  admiral's  ship,  followed  by  those  in  his  rear, 
and  their  doubling  round  on  the  enemy's  rear,  thus  throwing 
them  into  inextricable  confusion.    Sir  George  Rodney  was  old. 
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infirm,  and  gouty.  His  very  plan  of  attack  showed  caution.  He 
let  the  enemy  have  the  weather-gage,  in  order  that  if  any  one  of 
his  own  ships  was  disabled  it  might  at  once,  by  putting  up  the 
helm,  fall  out  of  the  line.  To  pierce  the  enemy's  line  required  of 
course  the  helm  to  be  put  the  other  way,  and,  in  technical  phrase, 
to  luf.  Now,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Sir  Charles's  son,  thought  it 
due  to  his  father's  character  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  showing  that 
Sir  Charles,  the  admiral's  flag-captain,  first  respectfully  suggested 
to  Sir  George  that  the  line  of  the  enemy  should  be  broken  by 
the  helm  being  put  down,  and  then,  on  Sir  George  refusing,  gave 
his  own  orders  that  this  should  be  done ;  in  short,  that  his  father 
won  the  day  in  spite  of  Sir  George  Rodney,  who,  however,  in- 
stead of  resenting  such  flagrant  disobedience,  allowed  the  gallant 
captain  at  last  "  to  do  as  he  pleased."  Tlie  Quarterly  Reoiew 
treated  this  attempt  of  Sir  H.  Douglas  to  transfer  the  glory  of 
that  eventful  day  from  Lord  Rodney  to  his  father  with  contempt. 
But  Sir  Howard  sent  a  letter,  appended  to  the  42d  volume  of  the 
Review^  containing  what  appears  overwhelming  evidence  from 
eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  what  passed,  proving  that  Sir  Charles 
seized  the  precise  moment  when  the  manoeuvre  could  be  executed 
with  best  effect,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposite  orders  of  his  supe- 
rior, ordered  the  ship  to  be  steered  right  athwart  the  enemy's 
line,  cheering  the  crew,  and  calling  out,-— Luff",  boys,  luff^,  and  the 
day's  our  own! 

Of  course,  in  this  state  of  things,  any  letter  written  by  Sir 
Charles  Douglas  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  minutely  describ- 
ing it,  must  be  a  document  of  no  ordinary  interest ;  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  being  "  nautical  in  its  technical  details,"  and 
"  voluminous,"  must  only  make  it  all  ^he  more  interesting,  as 
throwing  light  on  that  ever  memorable  engagement. 

Among  Sir  Robert's  letters  is  one  to  Lord  Caermarthen,  de- 
scribing a  long  interview  he  had  had  with  Joseph  II.  on  the 
subject  of  the  intervention  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  Holland 
and  tlie  discx)ntents  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Joseph  seems 
to  have  entertained  a  hereditary  grudge  at  the  house  of  Orange, 
but  his  sympathy  with  the  Dutch  "  patriots,"  like  that  of  the 
French  Court  with  our  revolted  American  provinces,  was  sin- 
gularly impolitic.  It  but  blew  the  flame  of  insurrection  among 
his  own  subjects.  The  letter  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  as 
a  proof  of  Joseph's  unflinching  firmness  in  maintaining  his  sove- 
reign authority — a  firmness  contrasting  strongly  with  the  blun- 
dering movements  of  his  generals  as  wdl  as  with  the  irresolution 
of  the  rebels,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory.  And  here  we  may 
note,  that  whereas  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain, 
during  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  first  French  Revolution, 
were  governed  by  monarchs,  differing  much,  indeed,  in  other 
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respects,  but  all  gifted  with  extraordinary  strength  of  will,  their 
Governments  seem  to  have  felt  the  tonic  influence  of  such  chiefs, 
since  all  lived  through  the  agitations  of  the  revolutionary  tempest ; 
while  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries  that 
were  weakly  governed  during  that  preliminary  period,  were  either 
absorbed  altogether  by  the  Grand  Empire,  or  had  their  thrones 
subverted  and  their  dynasties  changed. 

In  a  letter  from  Lord  xiuckland,  then  our  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  reference  to 
the  obstinacy  with  which  Baron  Herbert,  acting  for  Austria  at 
the  Congress  of  Sistova,  had  insisted  on  some  absurd  pretensions, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  very  unfair  spirit : — 

"  I  need  not  inform  you  that  the  conduct  of  the  Imperial  plenipo- 
tentiaries, which  surprises  many,  does  not  surprise  me.  You  know  that 
I  did  not  expect  anything  that  could  come  within  the  rules  either  of 
good  faith  or  of  good  policy.  I  have  long  considered  the  hand  of 
Providence  as  bearing,  in  an  especial  manner,  upon  the  present  es- 
tablished governments  of  Europe,  so  as  to  make  them  operate  blindly 
and  obstinately  towards  their  own  destruction,  towards  the  general 
anarchy  of  mankind,  and  a  vast  scene  of  wild  calamity  and  carnage." — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  481. 

These  lines  were  written  in  June  1791.  How  singularly  were 
the  forebodings  they  express  verified  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing four-and-twenty  years  !  and  may  we  not  regard  them  as  re- 
ceiving a  second  fulfilment  now  ?  Alas !  the  old  Book  to  which 
Marshal  Conway  alludes,  still  so  well  known,  still  so  little  heeded, 
cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Its  existence  is  a  great  fact, 
the  neglect  of  it  is  another  great  fact,  and  the  sure,  the  inevitable 
result  is,  that  governments  "  operate  blindly  and  obstinately  to- 
wards their  own  destruction,  towards  the  general  anarchy  of  man- 
kind, and  a  vast  scene  of  wild  calamity  and  carnage." 

Sir  Robert  died  in  July  1795.  That  he  must  have  exercised 
a  great  though  quiet  influence  both  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  highest  circles,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Yet  one  cannot  but 
regret,  that  with  all  his  respect  for  "  the  ten  commandments," 
his  early  education  and  subsequent  habits  were  little  fitted  to 
promote  depth  of  character,  or  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  serious 
study.  Still,  when  we  see  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by 
correspondents  evidently  not  wanting  in  these  respects,  we  may 
possibly  be  censuring  him  amiss ;  and  amid  all  this  exuberance 
of  light  and  easy  writing,  there  may  have  been  an  under-current 
of  serious  conviction  which  his  ordinary  correspondence  does  not 
reveal. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Papers  relating  to  the  Punjab.     1849. 
2.  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Subaltern^  during  the  Campaign 
in  the  Punjab.     Edinburgh,  1849. 

There  is  a  well-known  passage,  in  one  of  the  Horatian  odes,* 
over  wliich  the  commentators  and  critics  once  fought  a  great 
battle.  Though  the  casus  belli  was  merely  a  disputed  letter, 
nation  has  ere  now  risen  up  against  nation  upon  questions  of  no 
greater  import.  The  belligerents  were  the  critics  and  commen- 
tators, on  one  side,  of  the  romantic  and  poetical  world ;  on  the 
other,  the  men  of  literal  matter-of-fact  and  the  disciples  of  the 
schools  of  physical  science.  The  former  fought  valiantly  for  the 
/,  the  latter  no  less  stoutly  for  the  s.  The  romantic  school  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  ^'fabulosus  Hy- 
daspes."  The  literal  interpreters  and  the  banner-bearers  of  the 
physical  sciences  were  no  less  devoted  in  the  cause  of  the  "  sabu- 
losus  Hydaspes."  In  spite  of  a  prosodical  doubt,  fatal  to  their 
cause,  the  latter  had  possession  of  the  disputed  territory ;  and 
in  bold  type  described  the  Hydaspes  as  the  sandy  river.  There 
was  not  much  poetry  in  the  epithet,  but  there  was  some  truth. 
Geographers  and  geologists  were  content  with  it  as  it  stood. 
The  commentators,  one  and  all,  of  the  dry-as-dust  school,  were 
naturally  inclined  to  cleave  to  it.  The  substitution  of  another 
word,  differing,  however  slightly  in  sound  and  construction,  so 
alarmingly  in  meaning,  seemed  nothing  less  than  a  most  unor- 
thodox and  impertinent  innovation.  A  new  race  of  critics  had 
risen  up  to  give  a  more  fanciful  interpretation  to  the  passage. 
Horace,  they  contended,  was  not  a  geographer  or  a  geologist, 
but  a  poet.  It  was  not  his  to  describe  the  mere  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  plains,  which  imparted 
a  picturesque  grandeur  to  his  odes.  He  was  a  poet ;  and  he 
naturally  surrounded  those  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  plains, 
with  the  most  poetical  associations.  The  word  was  "  fabulosus 
Hydaspes" — the  fabulous  Hydaspes — the  legendary  Hydaspes — 
the  far-off  eastern  river,  peopled  with  fables  and  traditions,  in- 
vested with  all  kinds  of  fanciful  associations,  suggestive  of  wild 
and  incredible  stories — in  a  word,  if  a  single  word  can  describe 
the  much  that  is  conveyed,  the  romantic  Hydaspes.  What  fables 
had  come  from  that  mysterious  river— rfables  of  ants  larger  than 
foxes— of  tigers  as  tall  as  horses — of  the  mighty  cymbal-playing 
elephant,  and  the  strange  chimerical  griffon ; — the  wild  tales  of 

*  Sive  per  syrtes  iter  eestuosas, 
Sive  factuinis  per  inhospitalein 
Caucasum,  vel  quas  loca  fabulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes. 
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blended  fiction  and  truth  which  Megasthenes,  and  Nearchus,  and 
Arrian,  and  others  had  handed  down  from  the  great  Alexandrian 
era — the  records  of  heroic  exploits  on  the  banks  of  those  famous 
Indian  rivers — deeds  worthy  of  the  gods,  scarcely  less  surprising 
and  portentous  than  the  miracles  wrought,  in  wantonness  or  in 
malice,  by  the  heroes  of  the  mythological  world. 

Now,  here  was  an  interpretation  worthy  of  the  poet.  If 
Horace  did  not  write  ''  fabulosus  Hydaspes,*'''  it  was  very  clear 
that  he  ought  to  have  written  it.  No  single  word  in  the  Latin 
language  could  have  imparted  so  much  meaning  to  the  passage. 
It  was  a  fine  resonant  word  in  the  ear ;  but  how  pregnant  and 
significant  the  sense ;  what  a  large  suggestiveness  in  it.  It  was 
a  chapter  in  itself.  The  victory  gained  over  the  dry-as-dust 
critics  we  hold  to  be  complete  and  humiliating.  They  have  no 
better  foundation  to  rest  upon  than  the  sand  which  seems  to  fill 
their  thoughts.  As  it  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander — as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Horace — so  it  is  in  our  own  time.  That  same 
Hydaspes  is  still  fabuloaus  amnis — still  a  river  pregnant  with 
romantic  associations.  It  is  one  of  many  fabulous  eastern  rivers, 
which  centuries  hence  will  be  dear  to  the  poet  as  the  cherished 
scenes  of  the  romantic  achievements  of  the  Christian  warriors  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Such  achievements  require  but  the 
mist  of  ages  to  impart  to  them  the  mysterious  grandeur  which 
now  seems  to  accompany  the  march  of  the  Macedonian  army 
through  the  barbaric  realms  of  King  Porus,  as  along  the  banks 
of  those  mighty  streams,  which  were  said  to  be  the  breadth  of  a 
da/s  journey,  the  stately  hosts  flowed  on  to  victory.  There  is 
nothing  in  ancient  historv  to  compete  in  mihtary  grandeur,  or 
in  romantic  interest,  with  the  Afghan  and  Sikh  campaigns  of 
the  British  army ;  and  there  is  many  a  captain  and  suoaltern  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  or  the  Crown  whose  exploits  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  great-hearted  enthusiasm,  a  more  chival- 
rous valour,  than  the  best  deeds  of  the  mighty  Grecian  warriors 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Macedonian  madman  almost  to 
the  borders  of  the  Hindostan. 

It  was  with  no  little  regret  that,  when  attempting  in  the  last 
Number  of  this  Journal  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Fall  of  the  Sikh 
Empire,  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  discard  much,  if  not 
all,  of  that  illustrative  personal  matter,  which  gives  life  to  the 
political  narrative,  and  imparts  to  history  its  legitimate  romance. 
We  would  fain  have  dwelt  episodically  upon  the  exploits  of  indi- 
viduals, and  have  been  less  sparing  of  tnose  picturesque  acces- 
sories, without  which  the  chronicle  of  the  past  is  seldom  better 
than  a  dull  recital  of  unsuggestive  events.  What  was  denied  to 
us  then  we  may,  in  some  sort,  accomplish  now.  An  episodical 
chapter  of  Indian  history  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  modem 
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heroes  of  the  Indus,  the  Hydaspes,  the  Hyphasis,  the  Acesines, 
and  the  other  "  fabulous"  rivers,  on  whose  banks  our  British 
legions  have  fought  and  conquered,  and  our  tents,  to  be  replaced 
soon  by  more  abiding  homesteads,  are  now  pitched  in  security 
and  in  peace. 

From  the  time  when  a  young  subaltern  of  Artillery  threw 
himself  into  the  beleaguered  city  of  Herat,  and  by  his  own  per- 
sonal energy  and  inspiring  courage  upheld  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  Afghans,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Kusso-Persian  inva- 
sion, to  the  day  when  another  subaltern  of  the  Company's 
army,  keeping  with  a  handful  of  raw  levies  a  Sikh  army  in 
check,  wrote,  "  I  am  like  a  Scotch  terrier  barking  at  a  tiger," 
the  history  of  British  connexion  with  Central  Asia  has  been  a 
long  and  exciting  romance.  How  heroic — how  touching  are 
many  of  its  incidents  1  What  mighty  courage,  and  what  more 
mighty  endurance  is  stamped  upon  its  pages!  The  parasites  of 
Alexander,  by  the  aid  of  sundry  fictions  and  misnomers,  would 
fain  have  made  it  appear  that  his  army  had  crossed  the  Caucasus. 
Our  modern  warriors  have  really  achieved  what  the  ancients 
only  dreamt  of;  they  have  scaled  the  heights  of  those  frosty 
mountams,  and  wintered  among  its  dreary  recesses.  Everywhere, 
fi'om  the  Sinus  Arabicus  to  the  banks  of  the  Caspian — from  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  hills  of  Thibet, — have  they  left  their 
footprints  on  the  soil.  On  the  plains  of  Sindh — among  the 
mountains  of  Khorassan — by  the  lakes  of  Cashmere,  and  beside 
the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  have  our  fearless  Englishmen  moved 
and  acted.  They  have  familiarized  the  mysterious,  and  ap- 
proximated the  remote.  They  have  turned  fiction  into  fact — 
poetry  into  reality.  They  have  conversed  familiarly  with  Eastern 
satraps  almost  as  strange  and  legendary  as  the  monarchs  of  the 
Ai'abian  Nights,  or  the  Tales  of  the  Genii ;  and  drawn  from  the 
treasuries  of  Oriental  monarchs  hordes  of  gold  wherewith  to 
build  schools  for  our  English  children.* 

The  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Sindh,  pregnant  with  romantic 

*  Some  years  ago,  the  present  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  conceived  the  admirable 
idea  of  establishing  on  the  bills  an  Educational  Institution  for  the  children  of 
European  soldiers.  Physically  and  morally  these  little  ones  suflfer  mevously  on 
the  plains.  Enervated,  neglected,  they  develop  into  a  forced  and  unhealthy  ma- 
turity, if,  as  is  more  probable,  the  moist  heats  of  the  plains  do  not  destroy  them  in 
their  infancy.  The  Institution  has  hitherto  flourished,  as  such  an  Institution  de- 
serves to  flourish;  the  noble  generosity  of  the  founder  has  been  seconded  by  many 
of  his  Christian  brethren,  but  more  than  all  by  a  heathen  monarch,  who  has  testi- 
fied his  friendsliip  and  respect  for  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  by  contributing  largely  to 
the  funds  of  the  asylum  which  bears  his  name.  The  Indian  papers  report  that 
Golab  Singh,  the  maharajah  of  Cadimere,  has  subscribed  a  lakh  of  mpees  (i&l  0,000,) 
to  the  Institution.  Since,  with  the  property  ceded  by  the  Newab  of  Bengal,  Lord 
Clive  established  the  noble  iimd  which  bears  his  name,  the  wealth  of  Eastern 
Sovereigns  has  never  been  turned  to  better  or  more  enduring  account. 
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incidents  as  they  were,  in  isolated  positions  and  under  perilous 
circumstances,  tried  the  temper  of  our  British  officers.  Wo  look 
back  at  this  great  Central-Asian  drama,  and  among  the  many 
heroic  and  chivalrous  actors  who  have  won  the  plaudits  of  the 
Eastern  world,  we  see  Outram  now,  with  a  few  hard  riders,  pur- 
suing the  fugitive  Afghan  Ameer;  now  with  a  small  escort 
standing  at  bay  before  the  Hyderabad  Eesidency,  in  the  face  of 
a  furious  army  of  Beloochees ; — we  see  young  Clarke,  who  lies 
buried  "  half-way  up  the  Surtoof,'^  charging  the  unequal  host 
of  Mhurrees,  and,  dying  as  he  lived,  the  boldest  sabreur  in  tlie 
field ; — we  see  Brown,  snut  up  in  the  Kahun  Fort,  waiting  m 
grim  suspense  the  relieving  convoy  which  was  never  doomed  to 
reach  him ;  but  neither  awed  by  dan<;er  nor  depressed  by  disap- 
pointments, firm  and  heroic  to  the  last ; — we  see  another  with 
the  same  name,*  riding  eighty  miles  under  a  fierce  Sindhian  sun, 
and  among  hostile  tribes,  to  carry  to  a  distant  outpost  the  com- 
mands of  his  chief; — we  see  young  Loveday,  alone  in  Khelat, 
surrounded  by  fierce  and  relentless  enemies  thirsting  for  his 
blood,  carried  about  in  chains,  a  spectacle  and  a  warning,  and 
massacred  almost  in  sight  of  the  troops  which  were  advancing  to 
his  rescue; — we  see  Fraser  and  Ponsonby,  deserted  by  their 
men,  charging  alone  the  Afghan  horse  at  Purwandurrah,  and 
bearing  ofi"  the  honourable  wounds  which  now  tell  the  story  of 
their  heroic  courage; — we  see  Stoddart  and  ConoUy  in  their 
Bokhara  dungeon,  racked  by  fever,  eaten  by  vermin,  turning 
and  embracing  each  other,  in  hourly  expectation  of  death,  and 
comforting  one  another  with  the  sweet  words  of  Christian  con- 
solation ; — we  see,  too,  the  many  victims  of  the  great  Caubul 
rebellion,  every  day  of  which  had  its  own  most  touching  ro- 
mance— many  heroic  deeds,  and  more  heroic  endurance  giving 
dignity  even  to  disaster,  and  shedding  over  captivity  itself  some- 
thing of  light  and  cheerfulness; — we  see  Sale  and  Macgregor, 
and  their  stout-hearted  comrades  at  Jellalabad,  keeping  alive  the 
inextinguishable  flame  of  victory,  and  in  a  time  of  fearful  tribu- 
lation, making  a  glory  in  a  shady  place.  These,  and  many  more 
of  the  true  heroic  stamp,  doing  and  suffering,  stand  out  as  the 
romantic  actors  in  "  scenes  when,"  to  use  the  words  of  not  the 
least  distinguished  of  the  band,  "  months  become  years,  and 

♦  £dmund  John  Brown  of  the  Bengal  Engineers.  The  exploit  here  spoken  of 
was  referred  to  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  fine  enthusiasm  and  energetic  courage  of  the  younger  officers  of  the 
Indian  army,  but  of  the  affection  entertained  for  Sir  Chai'Ies  Napier  by  all  under 
Jiis  command.  The  deed  itself  was  glorified  as  an  emanation  from  the  heroic 
character  of  tlie  hero  of  Meauee ;  the  doer  was  not  even  named  !  8io  vos  non  volmf 
Captain  Brown,  after  living  more  years  in  Sindh  than  would  have  sufficed  to  break 
down  a  score  of  European  constitutions,  died  last  year  on  his  way  homewards  at 
Bombay. 
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friendship  becomes  firm  and  lasting."  Many  a  strange  exciting 
story  of  personal  adventure  might  be  written  from  these  records 
of  reality,  beside  which  all  fiction  would  be  dull  and  lifeless ;  and 
many  among  the  dead  and  living,  much  doing  and  much  suffer- 
ing in  these  scenes,  have  eliminated  traits  of  character  far  more 
interesting  than  those  wherewith  genius  endeavours  to  impart 
vitality  to  its  chosen  heroes  of  romance. 

It  is  not  from  these  that  we  would  now  select  our  illustrations, 
but  from  among  the  heroes  of  the  last  war  on  the  banks  of  the 
Punjaubee  rivers.  The  names  of  Abbott,  of  Herbert,  of  George 
Lawrence,  of  Nicholson,  of  Taylor,  and  others  of  the  junior  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  who  in  detached  positions  and  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances, rendered  good  service  to  the  State,  have  been  recorded 
in  these  pages ;  but  their  exploits,  save  in  a  few  brief  sentences, 
still  remain  unchronicled.  The  story  of  Agnevv  and  Anderson, 
the  first  victims  of  the  Moultanee  outbreak,  has,  in  some  sort, 
been  written  by  us.*  To  Edwardes,  we  believe  that  we  have 
done  justice  ;  we  are  certain  that  we  have  done  no  more.  The 
very  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him  are,  in  our 
estimation,  but  eulogies  in  disguise.  That  he  was  impulsive 
and  over-confident ;  that  he  shrunk  from  no  amount  of  respon- 
sibility ;  that  he  was  very  forgetful  of  regulation  and  routine,  and 
for  a  subaltern  officer  of  an  army  governed  by  the  laws  of  seni- 
ority, was  wonderfiilly  bold  and  presuming,  must  be  admitted  by 
all  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  his  achievements. 
But  to  admit  this  much  is,  after  all,  only  to  admit  that  he  was 
young  and  chivalrous,  and  that  his  impulses  were  of  that  very 
kind  which  make  the  best  part  of  the  heroic  character.  No 
man  who  has  constantly  in  his  ears  the  hope-subduing,  heart- 
chilling  words,  "  you  have  no  authority  to  do  this,'*  will  ever 
achieve  anything  that  is  great.  The  greatest  deeds  have  been 
done  regardless  of,  perhaps  in  defiance  of,  authority.  Extraor- 
dinary circumstances  demand  a  departure  from  ordinary  rules  of 
conduct ;  and  the  fearlessness  with  which  that  departui'e  is  taken, 
is  the  truest  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  mind  whose  ener- 
gies are  thus  extraordinarily  taxed.  There  are  times  and  seasons 
when  it  becomes  a  man  to  strip  himself  of  all  accidental  environ- 
ments, and  to  trust  only  to  his  naked  manhood.  Visions  of  army- 
lists  and  order-books  at  such  times  only  haunt  little  minds.    Ed- 


•  The  proceedings  of  the  judicial  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
murder  of  these  young  officers,  wliich  have  been  published  since  our  Article  on  the 
<'  Fall  of  the  Sikh  Empire",  was  written,  go  far  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  there  expressed  regarding  the  conduct  of  Moolraj.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, wo  appear  to  have  done  him  injustice.  The  evidence  adduced  on  the  trial 
does  not  prove  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  indignities  heaped  upon  Agnew's  muti* 
lated  remains. 
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wardes,  m  the  fece  of  an  unexpected  disaster  threatening  his 
country,  ceased  to  be  a  mere  Lieutenant  in  the  Company's  army 
— he  became  the  genius  of  British  enterprise  and  British  courage, 
and  felt  himself  as  free  and  unfettered  as  though  he  had  been 
born  a  King.  It  was  the  abundant  confidence  of  youth — the 
self-reliance  of  a  bold  manly  nature  that  floated  him  over  diffi- 
culties, which  if  he  had  doubted  and  dreaded,  and  thought  of 
failure,  would  certainly  have  overwhelmed  him.  It  was  because 
with  him  there  was  "  no  such  word  as  fail,"  that  he  did  the  deeds 
which  have  made  him  famous.  Those  deeds  are  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  tlieir  political  results.  Edwardes  did  not  take  Moultan. 
Edwardes  did  not  crush  the  rebellion  which  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  not  sought  to  ap- 
propriate for  him  the  laurels  won  by  others,  or  to  give  a  colour 
and  complexion  to  his  deeds  that  rightfully  belong  not  to  them. 
But  as  an  episode  in  the  great  epic  of  the  Sikh  war,  the  story  of 
young  Edwardes  and  his  Patau  levies  will  always  have  a  romantic 
interest  of  its  own,  and  years  hence  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  the 
written  page,  with  all  those  emotions  of  brave-hearted  sympathy 
and  generous  admiration,  which,  until  the  spirit  of  chivalry  is 
extinct  amongst  us,  such  chronicles  will  ever  excite. 

But  there  are  other  episodes  in  this  great  epic  of  the  conquest 
of  Sikh-land  little  less  worthy  of  our  admiration.  At  this  dis- 
tance, absorbed  as  we  are  with  our  own  aflairs,  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  Indian  history  are  all  that  we  can  afford  to  contem- 
plate. If  there  be  very  much  going  on  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
if  stirring  events  are  passing,  over  a  very  large  surface  of  country, 
and  the  actors  are  many  and  far  separated  from  each  other,  it 
will  fare  badly  with  those  who  are  most  remote  and  isolated, 
most  out  of  the  direct  line  of  communication  and  the  regular 
circle  of  the  gazettes.  There  is  manifest  injustice  in  this ;  but 
it  is  the  injustice  of  necessity.  The  very  remoteness  and  isola- 
tion of  which  we  speak  make  the  worth  of  the  exploit.  Per- 
formed under  such  circumstances  it  swells  into  the  heroic,  whilst 
in  the  crowded  foreground,  and  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  it 
would  be  but  commonplace  military  adventure.  But  the  loss 
of  present  fame  and  immediate  reward  is  the  sure  result  of  toil- 
ing in  the  background.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Every  day 
brings  its  news  from  the  grand  army.  Not  a  day's  march,  a 
petty  skirmish,  an  affair  of  pickets,  that  is  not  duly  chronicled 
in  the  public  prints.  And  then  at  last  is  fought  a  great  battle ; 
and  in  good  official  type,  and  with  much  inevitable  tautology, 
everything  that  has  been  done,  or  that  is  supposed  to  have  been 
done,  is  set  forth  in  public  despatches,  and  tne  least  component 
of  the  gi'and  action  in  the  foreground  is  made  of  more  account 
than  the  chivalrous  integrity  of  the  exploit  in  the  remote  back* 
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ground*  With  the  latter  the  reputation  of  no  commander-in- 
chief  is  identified.  Indeed,  commanders-in-chief  have  great 
obtusity  of  appreciation  for  the  achievements  of  aspiring  captains 
and  subalterns  with  improvised  armies  of  their  own ;  and  so  it 
happens  tliat  the  commander  of  a  regiment,  or  part  of  a  regi- 
ment, a  squadron  of  horse,  or  a  battery  of  guns,  acting  under 
the  commander-in-chief,  or  a  small  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
said  cJiief,  when  the  hour  of  recognition  arrives,  and  Brevets  and 
Bath  honours  are  to  be  meted  out,  comes  in  for  a  larger  share 
of  that  honorary  distinction  so  dear  to  every  soldier's  heart,  than 
the  officer  who,  in  the  isolated  background,  has  been  confront- 
ing danger  for  months,  and,  unaided,  unsupported,  unsustained 
by  friendly  counsel  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  kindly  sympathy 
in  the  hour  of  suflFering,  has  upheld  the  reputation  of  his  country, 
and  furthered  the  interests  of  the  State,  by  his  own  untiring  per- 
sonal energy,  and  unfailing  personal  courage. 

Such,  we  believe,  was  the  hard  fortune  of  Captain  James 
Abbott  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  one  of  the  Resident'^s  political 
assistants.  The  Hazara  country,  which  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Sikh  dominions,  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Indus,  had 
originally  formed  part*  of  that  territory,  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
LaJiore,  the  Britisn  Government  had  purchased  from  the  Sikh 
Durbar,  and  sold  to  Golab  Singh ;  but  by  subsequent  arrange- 
ments the  province  had  been  re-transferred  to  Lahore;  and 
though  the  day  of  transition  was  looked  forward  to  with  some 
anxiety  by  the  British  authorities,  there  were  those  who  antici- 
pated the  best  results  from  the  change.  Among  these  was 
Captain  Abbott,  whom,  in  June  1847,  the  Resident  described  as 
*'  eloquent  on  the  advantages  of  the  exchange  of  territory."  The 
transfer  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  that  officer;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  condition  of  the  Hazara  ceased  to 
cause  anxiety  at  the  Residency.  The  country  itself  is  a  rugged, 
mountainous,  and  barren  country ;  and  something  of  the  rugged 
character  of  the  country  was  stamped  upon  the  tribes  that  in- 
fested it.  One  of  the  mountain  clans  had  come  down,  murdering 
and  depredating  in  its  way ;  and  the  chiefs  had  openly  declared 
their  intention  of  pursuing  the  same  tumultuous  course,  unless 
their  jagheers  were  increased.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  maJce  a  severe  example  of  this  tribe ; 
and  as  the  Hazara  country  was  well  supplied  with  Sikh  troops 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  chastising  the  people.  At 
a  later  period  the  aid  of  the  people  was  sought  to  keep  those  very 
Sikh  soldiers  in  check. 

Sirdar  Chuttur  Sing,  Attareewallah,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Hazara.  This  man,  the  father  of  Shere  Singh  and  other 
chie&  of  some  influence^  was  old  and  infirm,  and  at  the  British 
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Residency  held  of  no  great  account.  It  was  generally  conceived, 
indeed,  by  the  authorities  that  the  father  derived  his  importance 
from  the  son,  rather  than  that  the  son  derived  it  from  the  father. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  promote  Chuttur  Singh  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Rajah,  he  declined  the  honour  in  favour  of  Shore  Singh. 
"  I  was  surprised,"  wrote  the  Resident,  "  but  not  displeased  at 
the  proposal;  for  Shere  Singh  is  active  and  energetic,  whilst 
his  father  is  in  bad  health."  It  was  thought  then,  that  all  this 
energy  and  activity  would  be  exerted  in  support  of  the  Lahore 
Durbar  and  the  British  alliance.  The  daugnter  of  the  old,  and 
the  sister  of  the  younger  chief,  was  the  betrothed  of  the  Maharajah; 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  Attareewallah  family  was  held  to  be  of 
the  first  water. 

The  proceedings  of  Captain  Abbott  in  the  Hazara  country 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  both  to  the  people  and  to  the 
authorities.  "  Captain  Abbott  is  going  on  judiciously,  and  will, 
I  doubt  not,  soon  tranquillize  his  charge,"  wrote  the  Resident  in 
November.  "  He  has  completed  three  forts,  and  is  daily  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  Chiefs  and  Zemindars  hitherto  recusant.'' 
Some  of  the  tribes  who  had  been  most  tumultuous  and  most 
refractory,  came  in  and  made  their  obeisance.  At  the  end  of 
1847,  the  Resident  wrote,  "  Captain  Abbott  reports  the  boundaiy 
of  Hazara  as  all  but  complete.  He  has  finished  the  settlement 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  people  seem  highly  pleased  with  his 
arrangements."  And  again,  in  January  1848,  "Maharajah 
Golab  Singh  had  full  10,000  men  in  the  Hazara,  and  the 
whole  country  was  in  arms  against  him.  Captain  Abbott  has 
not  half  the  number,  and  yet  has  completely  pacified  it.  The 
one  is  infinitely  more  alien  in  religion,  habits,  and  feelings  than 
the  other  to  the  people,  and  yet  the  results  of  the  change  of 
men  and  measures  is  prodigious ;  and  thus,  though  no  one  can 
dream  of  doing  without  troops,  it  must  be  admitted  that  man- 
kind are  as  much  ruled  and  kept  in  obedience  by  moral  as  by 
physical  infiuence.  A  Sikh  force  plundering  and  oppressing  the 
people,  and  one  under  discipline  and  good  order,  must  make  a 
vast  difference."  But  there  was  a  still  greater  difference  soon 
to  be  discernible — the  difference  between  a  force  willing  to  sup- 
port the  constituted  authorities,  and  one  eager  to  thi-ow  off  their 
allegiance,  to  violate  treaties,  and  to  erect  a  front  of  bold  rebel- 
lion. The  favourable  appearances  indicated  above  were  not  of 
very  long  continuance. 

These  appearances,  however,  were  at  no  time  more  favourable 
than  in  the  spring  of  1848.  In  March  the  acting  Resident  wrote 
to  Government — "  The  country  of  Hazara  seems  perfectly  tran- 
quil. The  judicious  measures  of  Captain  Abbott,  the  considerate 
treatment  of  Sirdar  Chuttur  Singh,  the  Nazim,  and  the  complo- 
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tion  of  the  light  assessment,  have  worked  wonders  among  its  tur- 
bulent inhabitants.  It  remains  but  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  local  establishments  to  render  the  arrangements  for  Hazara 
complete."  The  next  paragraph  of  this  letter  commences  with 
the  words — "  Everything  is  quiet  in  Mooltan.'''  In  the  course 
of  the  following  month  every  thing  became  wnquiet  in  Mooltan  ; 
and  it  then  appeared  how  very  incomplete  were  all  the  arrange- 
ments in  Hazara.  A  few  short  weeks  and  the  cheering  picture 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  became  one  of  excitement  and  unrest. 
Moolraj  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection ;  Captain  Abbott,  in 
his  distant  Hazara  province,  found  himself  surrounded  by  traitors, 
the  Nazim  at  their  head ;  and  the  Resident  wrote  to  Lieutenant 
Edwardes — "The  whole  Sikh  army  is  faithless  to  the  Maharajah."' 
Early  in  June,  the  Sikh  regiments  in  Hazara,  represented  as 
so  loyal  and  quietly  disposed,  began  to  desert  to  Moolraj.  The 
position  of  Captain  Abbott  from  that  time  became  one  of  immi- 
nent peril.  There  were  other  officers  too,  at  isolated  posts,  no 
less  encompassed  by  peril.  "  It  is  painful  to  think,"  wrote 
Lieutenant  Edwardes,  the  last  man  in  the  army  to  magnify  dan- 
ger, "  what  the  consequences  may  be  to  Lieutenant  Taylor  in 
Bunnoo,  Major  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Nicholson  in  Peshawur, 
and  Captain  Abbott  in  Hazara.  You  (the  Resident)  are,  of 
course,  the  best  judge  of  the  propriety  of  keeping  these  officers 
any  longer  at  their  posts,  but  in  the  territory  of  which  I  have 
charge,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  immediate  duty  to  extricate  my 
junior  and  assistant  Lieutenant  Taylor  from  the  meshes  of  the 
army  in  Bunnoo."  To  estimate  aright  the  perils  which  beset 
these  detached  officers,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  dis- 
tricts referred  to  by  Lieutenant  Edwardes  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
Sikh  army  was  posted.  It  had  been  the  boasted  policy  of  the 
British  authorities  at  Lahore  to  remove  the  Sikh  regiments  to  a 
distance  from  the  capital ;  and  Bunnoo,  Peshawur,  and  Hazara, 
were,  in  the  words  of  the  acting  Resident,  Mr.  John  Lawrence, 
regarded  as  "  outlets  for  the  emergencies  of  the  Sikh  soldiery." 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  this  policy ;  nor  are  we  compe- 
tent to  attach  the  precise  meaning  intended  to  the  Resident's 
words.  We  are  now  only  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  perils  which 
surrounded  the  solitary  British  officers  posted  in  these  remote  pro- 
vinces— far  away  from  all  support  and  assistance — sun'ounded 
by  treachery  and  disaffection ;  by  open  enemies  and  false  friends. 
The  British  troops  were  mainly  at  Lahore.  The  bulk  of  the 
Sikh  army  was  at  Peshawur,  Bunnoo,  and  Hazara,  where  a 
liandful  of  British  officers,  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  check  the  progress  of  disaffection  ;  and  when  all 
other  means  had  failed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  opi)ose  vio- 
lence to  violence,  strove  to  excit?  the  Mussulman  ppulation  by 
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which  they  were  surrounded,  against  the  Sikh  soldiery,  and  to 
crush  the  rebellion  which  they  could  not  otherwise  arrest. 

Captain  Abbott  had  for  some  time  been  mistrostftd  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  Nazim  of  Hazara.  He  had  seen  enough  to  raise  a 
suspicion  in  his  mind  that,  in  spite  of  family  connexions,  the  old 
chief  was  a  wily  and  dangerous  plotter.  This,  however,  was  not 
equally  apparent  at  Lahore ;  and  Sir  Frederick  Currie  believed 
that  whatever  bad  feeling  might  have  evinced  itself  in  the  con- 
duct of  Chuttur  Singh,  it  was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  attributable 
to  provocation  received  from  Captain  Abbott.  That  officer,  in- 
deed, was  regarded  as  an  alarmist ;  his  reports  were  laid  to  the 
account  of  a  romantic  and  excitable  temperament ;  his  sus- 
picions were  held  to  be  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  the  hos* 
tile  attitude  assumed  by  Chuttur  Singh ;  and  the  old  Sirdar  was 
condoled  with  as  a  very  respectable  person^e,  greatly  maligned 
and  most  despitefully  entreated  by  a  very  flighty  British  officer, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  have  suspected  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  father-in-law  of  the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab. 

N^ow,  it  is  very  true  that  the  cast  of  Captain  Abbott's  mfnd 
is  essentially  imaginative.  It  is  fairly  reflected  in  the  curiously 
interesting  narrative  of  his  mission  to  Khiva,  and  his  subsequent 
hazardous  journey  to  St.  Petersburgh.  There  is  nothing  in 
fiction  more  romantic  than  the  adventures  which  befell  him 
among  the  Kuzzauks ;  and  nothing  more  singularly  idiosyncra- 
tical  than  his  manner  of  narrating  them.  This  mission  to  Khiva 
is  strictly  an  incident  of  the  great  Central- Asian  romance.  It 
is  on  many  accounts  a  very  honourable  incident.  The  personal 
conduct  of  Captain  Abbott  himself — his  integrity — his  humanity 
— his  chivalrous  courage  in  action — his  patience  and  resignation 
in  suffering, — are  not  the  least  of  its  creditable  features.  To  the 
most  disastrous  of.  his  adventures  we  must  briefly  allude,  in  il- 
lustration both  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  antecedents 
of  his  life.  His  little  party  was  attacked  one  night  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  by  a  gang  of  Kuzzauk  robbers,  who  wounded 
and  left  him  for  dead  upon  the  ground.  The  struggle  is  thus 
detailed  in  his  "  Narrative :" — 

"  All  was  confusion ;  but  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  I  could 
distinguish  nothing  but  moving  figures — whether  servants  or  robbers 
I  knew  not.  My  finger  was  upon  the  trigger  of  my  pistol ;  but  I 
dared  not  fire,  lest  I  should  kill  my  own  people.  Suddenly  I  was 
struck  from  the  rear  by  three  clubs  falling  together.  I  staggered ; 
but  the  clubs  being  of  willow  I  did  not  fall,  until  the  blows  were  the 
next  instant  repeated,  and  I  was  prostrated,  though  without  losing 
my  pistol.  I  sprung  to  my  feet ;  but  the  Kuzzauks  who  were  stand- 
ing over  me  instantly  struck  me  to  the  earth,  and  one  of  their  clubs 
falling  upon  my  arm  struck  the  pistol  out  of  my  hand.    I  believe  I 
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was  stunned  for  the  moment.  When  I  recoTered,  havuig  still  my 
s^bre  at  mj  8ide>  I  laid  hand  upon  it,  and  had  reached  my  knee  and 
right  foot,  when  several  clubs  took  effect  and  stretched  me  on  my 
back,  and  two  Kuzzauks  threw  themselves  upon  me,  the  one  seizing 
my  sabre,  and  endeavouring  to  wrench  it,  belt  and  all,  from  my 
body ;  the  other  trying  to  tear  away  the  Emperor's  jewelled  dagger, 
bound  in  my  girdle ;  a  third,  with  a  light  club,  showered  blows  from 
behind  upon  my  head  and  shoulders.  The  struggles  of  the  plunderers 
recalled  me  to  consciousness,  which  previously  was  almost  lost.  Their 
tugs  at  my  girdle  assisted  the  strength  still  left  me  ;  I  suddenly  sate 
up,  and  drawing  my  own  dagger,  stabbed,  at  the  junction  of  the 
throat  and  thorax,  the  Kuzzauk  in  front  of  me.  The  mad  exultation 
of  that  moment  is  indescribable.  He  fell ;  and  I  was  turning  upon 
the  others,  when  I  saw  the  arm  of  a  fourth  raised  to  strike  me  with 
some  weapon.  I  raised  my  dagger  to  guard  my  head.  The  sabre  fell 
upon  my  hand,  severing  two  fingers,  di.<^ointing  the  thumb,  and  shat- 
tering the  solid  ivory  handle  of  the  dagger.  Other  blows  of  clubs, 
from  the  rear,  stretched  me  again  upon  my  back,  no  longer  able  to 
move.  I  know  not  whether  I  lost  my  senses ;  but  if  so,  when  they 
returned  they  were  clear  as  the  noon-day.  My  right  hand  was 
numbed,  but  I  knew  not  the  extent  of  damage,  and  tried  to  rise.  The 
slightest  motion  of  the  head  produced  vertigo,  and  my  limbs  were 
quite  powerless,  the  flesh  being  in  fact  beaten  to  a  jelly ;  but  when- 
ever I  lay  still,  the  clearness  of  all  my  faculties  returned  upon  a  mind 
as  calm  as  I  had  ever  known  it." 

Many  a  weary  day  and  painfiil  night,  lying  in  the  Kuzzauk 
tents,  he  expected  and  prepared  for  a  violent  death.  All  he  de- 
sired and  prayed  for  was  that  the  instrument  might  do  its  work 
cleanly  and  well.  ^*  I  never  could  reconcile  myself,*"  he  writes, 
*'  to  the  shape  in  which  death  was  ever  threatening — namely, 
the  crushing  together  of  the  brain  beneath  the  hatchet  of  Ahris 
Mahtoor."     And  again — 

"  I  lay  down  to  rest  this  night  in  the  conviction  that  I  should  never 
rise  again.  I  even  adjusted  my  throat  so  that  the  death-stroke  might 
not  awaken  me.  It  had  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  venom  of 
death's  sting  was  the  want  of  resolution  to  die — the  last  despairing 
struggle.  As  in  the  case  of  one  whom  an  infant  could  disable  by  a 
touch  upon  the  mangled  and  inflamed  hand,  any  such  strife  must  be 
utterly  hopeless,  I  had  from  the  first  resolved  to  suffer  without  a 
struggle.  Day  and  night  I  kept  jealously  before  my  eyes  the  image  of 
death,  and  made  myself  familiar  with  his  every  form,  and  endeavoured 
to  harden  the  imagination  to  all  those  particulars  from  which  it  na- 
turally shrinks." 

For  a  time  these  greater  griefs  swallowed  up  the  less,*  and  he 


*  But  they  never  swallowed  up  his  tender  concern  for  the  servants  who  shared 
his  adventures,  and  whose  sufferings  always  seemed  to  afflict  him  more  than  his 
own  :  an  honourable  trait  of  character  equally  conspicuous  in  poor  Arthur  Conolly, 
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thought  not  of  his  maimed  and  crippled  condition.  "  The  loss 
of  my  hand,"  he  writes,  "  was  for  the  time  absorbed  in  the  pros- 
pect of  death,  a  state  in  which  the  circumstance  signified  notning. 
Afterwards,  when  hope  revived,  it  became  a  most  bitter  and 
humiliating  thought  to  one,  who  from  his  childhood  had  loved 
every  species  of  romantic  adventure,  and  had  often  trusted  to 
that  hand  in  the  extremest  emergency."  And  fiirther  on  still 
more  despondingly : — "  On  earth  I  saw  but  dishonour — the 
failure  of  my  brightest  hopes,  my  most  ardent  anticipations.  I 
was  a  crippled  wretch,  no  longer  a  match,  with  equal  arms,  for 
a  child.  The  hand  I  had  lost  had  been  to  me  only  next  in  value 
to  my  eye-sight.  It  was  expert  in  a  hundred  arts  which  the 
other  never  could  be  taught.  The  pen,  the  pencil,  the  sword, 
the  pistol,  the  bow,  the  spear,  the  mechanic's  tool ;  all  these  must 
now  be  forgone,  or  touched  with  the  faltering  art  of  a  beginner, 
at  a  period  of  life  too  late  for  instruction.  The  bitterness  of  such 
thoughts  cannot  be  expressed  by  words.'*" 

But  in  spite  of  these  gloomy  forebodings,  Captain  Abbott 
lived  to  earn  new  laurels  upon  another  field  of  enterprise.  Escap- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  Kuzzauks,  he  reached  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  subsequently  London,  in  safety,  crippled  in  his  right  hand, 
but  otherwise  sound  in  body,  full  of  heart  and  hope,  and  even 

who,  in  his  wretched  dungeon  at  Bokhara,  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  evinced 
the  liveUest  solicitude  for  the  future  wellbeing  of  his  attendants.  Among  other 
disasters  which  befell  Captain  Abbott's  servants,  was  one  which  is  so  amusingly 
narrated  in  the  following  passage,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  in  illustmtiou 
of  the  more  sunny  side  of  Captain  Abbott's  cliaracter.  He  has  a  laugh  ready  at 
times,  and  in  season  is  **  a  fellow  of  infinite  humour  :" — **  I  was  one  day  inquiring 
of  Nizaum  how  he  had  disposed  of  the  gold  I  had  given  him  :  *  O,'  he  replied,  *  I 
have  eaten  it.'  I  supposed,  of  course,  he  was  speaking  figuratively;  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon phrase — <  I  eat  so  much  a  month,'  that  is,  such  is  my  expenditure;  but  I 
could  not  imagine  how  he  could  have  spent  even  one  gold  piece  in  a  Kuzzauk  tent. 
I  found,  however,  that  he  was  expressing  himself  literally;  that  the  night  after  the 
distribution,  he  and  the  other  servants  had  deliberately  swallowed  all  their  gold 
ducats — Summud  Khan  twenty-six,  and  Nizaum  fifteen.  Now  these  ducats  were 
quite  as  sharp-edged  as  the  knife  with  which  my  finger  had  been  amputated,  and 
the  milk  diet  upon  which  we  were  suddenly  placed  seemed  to  render  their  extrica- 
tion quite  hopeless.  Summud  Khan,  not  content  with  bolting  twenty-six  dacatH, 
had  commenced  upon  the  tillahs,  which  are  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  have  a  rough 
saw  edge.  Most  fortunately,  the  very  first  he  tried  stuck  fast  in  his  throat,  like  a 
Russian  proper  name,  and  the  noise  he  made  in  coughing  it  up  nearly  led  to  the 
discovery  of  his  diet,  tlie  consequence  of  which  would  have  been  the  instant  opening 
of  his  bread-basket,  by  insertion  of  a  Kuzzauk  knife.  He  was  therefore  deterred 
from  any  further  attempts  upon  the  tillahs;  indeed,  he  might  just  as  safely  have 
bolted  a  gross  of  circular  saws.  I  was  hon-ified  when  I  discovered  the  truth,  for 
it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  any  of  them  should  recover.  I  searched  for  some 
pills,  which  had  escaped  the  plunderei*s,  and  administered  them  forthwith,  but  they 
had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  persons  confined  exclusively  to  a  milk  diet  I  would 
have  given  something  to  have  seen  my  people  gravely  and  deliberately  bolting 
ducats,  like  cranes  drinking  at  a  plate.  The  best  of  it  was,  that  Yakoob,  the  Meer 
a  Khor,  not  relishing  the  operation,  had  got  Hajji  to  swallow  his  for  him,  an  ar- 
rangement wliich  led  subsequently  to  a  curious  dispute,  quite  worthy  of  the  Court 
0/  Chancery." 
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with  that  mutilated  member  good  for  some  service  still.  "  An 
accident,"  says  an  Indian  writer — "  one  of  those  annual  acci- 
dents which  fill  the  royal  quiver  with  princely  arrows — alone 
deprived  him  of  the  honours  which  were  subsequently  bestowed 
upon  another — a  brother  officer  who  followed  in  the  ways  which 
Abbott  had  made  ready  before  him ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
noble  traits  of  the  latter's  character,  that  he  never  regarded  his 
successor  with  envy,  but  rejoiced  in  his  superior  success.'^  *  He 
has  won,  indeed,  his  spurs  twice  over ;  but  he  has  little  but  his 
integrity  to  wrap  himself  round  with — and  happily  no  one  knows 
better  the  comfort  of  such  a  cloak. 

We  have  said  that  Captain  Abbott  unquestionably  is  of  an 
imaginative  and  romantic  cast  of  mind ;  but  there  is  too  much 
before  the  piablic  now  to  give  any  shelter  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  treachery  of  Chuttur  Singh  existed  rather  in  the  imagination 
of  the  British  officer  than  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Sirdar.  Sir 
Frederick  Currie  complained  with  some  acerbity  of  the  unwar- 
rantable suspicions  of  Captain  Abbott,  and  the  general  absence 
of  friendly  feeling  which  he  had  evinced  in  all  his  transactions 
with  Chuttur  Singh ;  but  the  Governor-General  seemed  by  no 
means  disposed  to  endorse  the  complaints  of  the  Resident.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  spring, 
the  summer  saw  the  rebellion  of  Chuttur  Singh  and  the  Sikh 
troops  in  the  Hazara  country  wrought  into  a  state  of  full  matu- 
rity. One  need  not  now  go  about  to  demonstrate  how  that  egg 
was  hatched.  There  is  a  more  natural  process  to  which  the 
result  is  to  be  traced  than  to  the  steam-power  of  Captain  Abbott's 
romance.  Whatever  romance,  too,  there  may  have  been — and 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded  were  truly  of  a 
most  romantic  character — there  was  no  nervous  anxiety,  no  rest- 
less apprehension  of  coming  danger,  to  unnerve  the  arm  or  to 
confuse  the  brain  of  the  solitary  British  officer,  who,  in  his  de- 
tached and  dangerous  position,  chafed  at  the  irresolution  which 
pervaded  the  counsels  of  Lahore,  and  yearned  for  an  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  rebellion  which  was  gathering  strength 
from  immunity  and  rioting  without  control. 

Nothing  is  more  contagious  than  rebellion.  It  was  only  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  Khalsa  troops  in  the  Hazara  coun- 
try should  have  sought  a  fitting  opportunity  of  joining  the  in- 
surgent body,  from  whose  successful  operations  they  anticipated 
the  restoration  of  their  lost  independence.  Was  it  not  plainly 
the  duty  of  Captain  Abbott  to  watch,  with  extreme  suspicion,  the 

*  Calcutta  Review,    LieutenaDt  Richmond  Shakespear,  an  officer  of  the  same 
regiment — ^the  Bengal  Artillery — who  glided  with  comparative  ease  over  the  same 
line  of  country,  was,  on  reaching  England,  knighted  by  her  Majesty.     Abbott  was 
4;ompelled  to  return  to  India  before  he  could  appear  at  the  foot  of  ike  THivom* 
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movements  of  a  forcei  exposed  on  the  one  side  to  snch  tempta- 
tions, and  on  the  other,  bound  to  loyalty  and  peace  by  such  veiy 
slender  ties  ?  The  irruption  into  the  lower  country  of  the  Ha- 
zara  force  would  have  been  a  poHtical  evil  of  the  first  magnitude. 
It  was  believed,  that  one  portion  of  it  was  to  have  joined  the 
rebellion  of  Moolrai ;  and  the  other,  to  have  moved  clown  upon 
Lahore,  to  have  seized  the  person  of  the  Maharajah,  and  with 
that  tower  of  strength,  the  king'^s  name,  to  have  declared  a 
national  war  against  the  British  invaders.  The  disasters  which 
have  befallen  us  in  strange  countries,  have  not  hitherto  resulted 
from  over-caution,  but  from  over-security.  We  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  confidence — not  of  mistrust ;  and  have  seen  only 
friendship  and  truth,  where  bitter  enmity  and  black-hearth 
treachery  really  lay  lurking  around  us.  "  I  am  of  opinion," 
wrote  Major  Lawrence,  from  Peshawur,  and  he  was  in  a  better 
position  there  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  Captain  Abbott's 
conduct  than  was  Sir  Frederick  Currie  at  Lahore,  "  that  the 
present  collision  has  arisen  from  Captain  Abbott's  anxiety  to  pre- 
vent the  troops  in  Hazara  from  deserting  their  posts,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  join  Moolraj  at  Mooltan;  in  wliich  design,  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  they  were  aided  and  instigated  by  the  Nazim 
Sirdar,  Chuttur  Singh,  and  Attaree.  Captain  Abbott  natu- 
rally supposed  that  the  movement  of  such  a  body  of  Khalsas 
once  commenced,  would  operate  upon  all  the  troops  on  this  side 
of  the  Jhelum  and  Indus,  and  place  the  British  functionaries  in 
a  most  critical  position,  as  well  as  endanger  the  integrity  of  the 
empire.  *  *  *  I  am  told,  and  my  experience  confirms  it,  that 
whatever  be  the  disposition  of  the  Sirdar  towards  us,  his  confi- 
dential advisers  are  notoriously  disaffected,  coiTupt,  and  profli- 
gate, and  that  he  holds  them  in  little  check.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  the  Pukli  brigade 
manifesting  a  disposition  to  quit  its  post,  contrary  to  the  repeat- 
edly expressed  orders  of  Captain  Aobott,  he  should  have  taken 
the  only  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  them,  by  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  countn^  to  oppose  the  movement." 

The  murder  of  Colonel  Canora  by  the  Sikh  troops  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Even  the  Resident  then  seemed  no  longer 
disposed  to  believe  in  the  fidelity  of  Chuttur  Singh  ;  for  the  act, 
whether  sanctioned  or  not  by  the  Sirdar,  was  one  that  seemed 
irretrievably  to  commit  him,  as  the  murder  of  Agnew  and  An- 
derson had  involved  Moolraj  at  Mooltan.  It  still  remains  a 
moot  point  whether  Chuttur  Singh  or  Captain  Abbott  was  act- 
ing on  the  defensive.  We  cannot  devote  more  space  to  an  at- 
tempt to  disentangle  it.  Captain  Abbott,  who  had  established 
an  extraordinary  mfluence  over  the  minds  of  the  armed  tribes 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  who  was  beloved — nay,  almost  wor- 
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shipped  by  the  people,  as  a  model  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
a  type  of  the  truest  heroism — did  not  appeal  to  them  in  vain. 
They  rose  up  at  the  call  of  that  solitary  Englishman,  and  soon 
the  country  was  bristling  with  armed  mountaineers.  Chuttur 
Singh  was  appalled  at  this  movement.  He  believed  that  Captain 
Abbott  was  bent  upon  the  annihilation  of  himself  and  the  Khalsa 
army  in  Hazara ;  and  Captain  Abbott  was  bent  upon  annihilat- 
ing it,  rather  than  that  it  should  move  down  on  li^hore. 

It  is  alleged,  that  it  was  only  in  self-defence  thaji  Chuttur  Singh 
resorted  to  the  measures  which  ended  in  the  mij^dei*  of  Colonel 
Canora.  Dreading  the  attacks  of  the  armed  people,  be  directed 
his  guns  to  be  moved  into  a  good  position  for  defence,  The  Ame- 
rican commandant,  Canora,  refused  obedience  to  the  mandate,  un- 
less backed  by  Captain  Abbott;  and  he  perished  at  his  jfUns.  From 
this  time,  the  breach  became  irreconcilable.  Tbe  two  parties 
were  in  open  antagonism  with  each  other ;  and  the  future  seemed 
to  disclose  nothing  out  a  necessity  to  fight  it  out.  Cbiittur  Singh 
prepared  at  once  for  the  struggle.  He  wrote  to  SherQ  Singh  at 
Mooltan,  announcing  what  had  occurred,  and  exhorting  him  to 
be  ready  for  action.  To  another  son,  Golab  Singh,  s^t  Lahore, 
he  wrote  directions  to  hasten  from  the  capital,  and  tp  join  hirw 
without  delay.  To  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  and  to  others, 
he  appealed  for  assistance ;  and  was  evidently,  eveQ  whilst  pro- 
fessing his  anxiety  to  bring  aflfairs  to  an  amicable  adjustment, 
conscious  that  there  was  little  hope  of  any  other  solution  of  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  him  than  a  resort  to  arms. 

There  was  an  outward  attempt  to  patch  up  the  difference 
between  Chuttur  Singh  and  Captain  Abbott ;  but  it  must  havQ 
been  seen  from  the  first,  that  the  mission  of  Jhunda  Singh  was 
a  mere  show.  Their  wounds  were  not  to  be  so  healed  over. 
"  They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining."  The  disaffection  of 
the  father-in-law  of  the  Maharajah  was  awkward  and  inconve- 
nient ;  but  it  was  a  fact.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  article  of  faith  ; 
but  as  the  thing  existed,  there  was  little  use  in  persisting  in  un- 
belief. "  Sirdar  Jhunda  Singh,"  in  the  simple  words  of  the 
Governor-General,  "  turned  out  as  great  a  traitor  as  Chuttur 
Singh ;"  and  though  another  party  was  despatched  to  fake  his 
place,  all  hope  of  an  adjustment  had  long  been  at  an  end. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Captain  Aboott  wrote  to  the  B-esi- 
dent,  that  he  had  at  length  determined  to  attempt  the  4e3triic- 
tion  of  the  mutinous  brigade : — 

^^  Day  and  night,"  he  said,  "  the  subject  pressed  upon  my  mind ; 
but  when  at  length  I  received  your  distinct  instruction  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  hatred  of  the  people  for  the  Sikhs,  and  destroy  the  brigade, 
should  it  attempt  to  escape  from  its  cantonments,  all  my  scruples  were 
allayed,  and  I  prepared  to  carry  out  my  duty  at  any  cost.  How  ardu- 
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ous  was  that  duty  I  cannot  easily  describe.  The  Sikh  briga<Je,  sup  • 
plied  with  carriage  and  ready  to  march  at  one  hour's  notice,  lay  at 
the  distance  of  two  long  marches  from  my  station.  The  only  defile 
in  which  it  could  be  assailed  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success, 
could  be  passed  by  it  in  a  single  march,  and  was  one  march  from  my 
post.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  march  I  could  make  nd 
arrangements  to  intercept  them  on  the  road ;  I  could  not  depend  upon 
being  joined  by  above  500  of  the  armed  peasantry.  My  own  guard 
did  not  at  that  time  exceed  100  men,  and  there  were  80  Sikh  sepoys 
with  me,  who  would  certainly  take  part  with  their  comrades.  The 
instant  of  attacking  the  mutinous  brigade  would  place  me  at  war  with 
the  whole  Sikh  array — a  war  which  I  had  no  funds  to  support,  the 
revenue  having  already  been  paid  into  the  Nazim's  hands.  But  my 
duty  had  been  prescribed,  and  I  lived  upon  the  watch  to  carry  it  out 
to  the  utteriiiost." 

With  this  view,  he  dismissed  half  of  his  Sikh  escort,  raised 
the  number  of  his  guard,  assembled  the  Hazara  chiefs,  called 
upon  them  by  the  memory  of  their  murdered  parents,  friends, 
and  relatives,  to  rise  and  aid  liim  in  destroying  the  Sikh  forces 
in  detail,  and  moving  to  the  nearer  vicinity  of  Huzzepore,  re- 
cruited his  finances  from  the  treasury  of  that  place,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  his  levies  from  among  the  bravest  and  most  faithful 
of  the  tribes. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  as  he  was  mustering  his  recruits,  news 
was  brought  to  Captain  Abbott  that  the  Sikh  brigade  had  com- 
menced its  march.  Leaping  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
intelligence  was  correct,  without  a  moment's  delay,  without  even 
revisiting  his  tent,  he  marched  off  with  his  levies  to  seize  the 
passes  before  the  enemy  could  occupy  them.  "  A  fiery  march 
of  thirty  miles  secured  this  object."  But  the  Sikh  detachment 
had  not  moved.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  authentic  uv- 
telligence  arrived  that  Chuttur  oingh  had  marched  upon  Has- 
san Abdal,  where  Captain  Nicholson  was  posted.  In  an  hour, 
Abbott  was  in  motion  again  with  his  levies.  "  We  marched," 
he  wrote,  "  under  a  burning  August  sun,  forty  miles,  and  halted 
three  miles  on  the  right  rear  of  the  Sikh  army."  "  I  have 
neither  table,  chair,  nor  tent,"  he  added ;  "  my  ink  is  nearly 
dried  up  by  the  intense  heat."  Moving  up,  on  the  following 
day,  his  recruits  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Sikh  army,  he  "  prepared 
for  severe  measures  with  Chuttur  Singh's  force ;"  but  negotia^ 
tions  were  opened  with  Captain  Nicholson,  and  whilst  these  were 
proceeding,  Abbott  reluctantly  consented  to  withdraw  his  levies 
to  a  distance.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  son  of  Chuttur 
Singh  was  in  the  camp  of  the  former  officer  negotiating  terms 
for  the  Sirdar ;  and  Captain  Abbott,  chafing  under  the  necessity 
of  inactivity  at  such  a  time,  was  watching  the  result  with  intense 
anxiety,  and  not  without  some  suspicion  tnat  treachery  was  brew- 
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ing.  His  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed.  He  could  discern, 
from  the  position  that  he  had  taken  up,  that  the  old  chiefs  camp 
was  astir,  A  party  of  Sikh  horsemen  was  seen  galloping  from 
that  quarter,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  force  was  about  to  move. 
Captain  Abbott,  who  was  never  long  in  making  up  his  mind 
what  to  do,  and  never  long  in  doing  it  after  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  at  once  resolved  to  dispute  the  progress  of  the  insurgents. 

"  I  immediately,"  he  wrote  to  the  Resident  at  Lahore,  "  got  together 
ray  levies  with  all  possible  speed,  and  hastened  to  the  Moti  Ravine,  in 
the  hope  of  occupying  it  in  time  to  dispute  their  passage ;  but  the 
Mussulmans,  who  observe  the  fast  rigidly,  were  gasping  through  thirst. 
I,  however,  halted  for  a  moment,  and  encouraged  each  separate  Gole, 
showing  them  that  night  was  favourable  to  their  cause,  that  the  fire 
of  the  guns  would  be  harmless,  and  the  sabre  master  of  the  ravine  ; 
and  they  pursued  their  way  in  light  spirits.  On  approaching  the 
ravine,  I  perceived,  through  the  twilight,  two  dark  masses,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  elephants,  and,  thinking  to  catch  those  animals  with  the 
guns  upon  their  backs,  made  a  dash  at  them  with  my  cavalry.  The 
howitzers,  however,  were  loaded  and  in  position,  and  opened  a  fire 
which  swept  the  whole  line  of  my  approach,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
draw  the  horsemen  off  to  the  right,  under  cover  of  the  village,  and 
to  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  Moti  Ravine.  I  then  returned  to  look 
after  the  foot,  which  had  wholly  disappeared,  having  dived  into  a 
small  ravine  when  first  the  artillery  opened  upon  it.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night  it  was  long  before  I  could  discover  a  single  Gole,  and 
very  long  ere  any  considerable  portion  could  be  thrown  into  the 
ravine.  I  saw,  with  feelings  of  extreme  impatience,  a  long  column 
of  dust,  indicating  that  much  of  the  Sikh  force  had  already  passed 
over,  and  by  the  time  that,  having  entered  the  ravine,  I  had  pene- 
trated down  it  to  the  gun-road,  not  a  straggler  was  left  on  the  farther 
side.  I  tried  to  rally  my  people  to  an  attack  with  the  sabre,  but  either 
they  had  been  bribed  to  remain  inactive,  or  their  fears  made  them  so, 
for  neither  encouragement  nor  taunt  could  persuade  more  than  a 
handful  to  follow  the  Sikh  march  along  tlie  ravine,  which,  for  half  a 
mile,  ran  parallel  to  it.  I  then,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  in- 
spire confidence,  ordered  the  horse  out  of  the  ravine,  that  we  might 
unite  with  Captain  Nicholson's  camp." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  more  mortifying  circum- 
stances than  those  by  which  Captain  Abbott  thus  unexpectedly 
found  himself  environed.  He  had  improvised  a  force,  in  an  hour 
of  pressing  danger,  believing  that  he  could  rely  upon  his  new  levies. 
He  had  made  with  them  two  long  forced  marches  under  a  fiery 
August  sun ;  he  had  come  up  with  the  enemy ;  he  had  been 
arrested  by  a  show  of  negotiations,  at  a  time  when  confident  of 
success  he  was  eag^er  to  fling  himself  upon  them ;  he  had  watched 
their  camp  with  intense  anxiety — had  assured  himself  of  their 
ti-eachery  ;  and,  as  the  shades  of  night  were  thickening  the  gloom 
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of  the  ravines,  had  made  a  dashing  movement  to  intercept  their 
progress — only  to  find  that  he  was  surrounded  by  traitors  and 
cowards.  The  temper  of  a  man  is  tried  indeed  when  he  finds 
himself  the  only  European  soldier  among  hordes  of  barbarians, 
speaking  a  diflPerent  language,  following  a  diflPerent  creed,  serving 
a  different  master,  moved  oy  different  impulses,  and  aiming  at 
different  objects.  It  is  this  segregation  from  all  the  solace  of 
sympathy,  and  the  support  of  mutual  counsel — this  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  entire  self-reliance — that  calls  forth  the  strength  of  a 
man's  nature,  and  shows  of  what  stuff  he  is  made. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Captain  Abbott  and  Captain 
Nicholson  fell  back  upon  Hussan-Abdul,  with  intent  of  covering 
Attock,  upon  which  place  it  seemed  probable  that  the  insurgents 
would  advance.  It  was  obvious  that  they  had  no  power  of  re^ 
sisting  Chuttur  Singh  in  the  field.  Their  levies  were  not  true 
to  them.  Before  regular  troops  these  armed  peasants  were  of  little 
use  in  the  hour  of  need.  In  this  extremity  it  was  determined 
that  Captain  Abbott  should  place  himself  on  the  defensive  atNara, 
and  that  Captain  Nicholson  should  throw  himself  into  Attock. 

The  interest  of  the  narrative  here  diverges  into  three  different 
paths.  The  positions  of  Captain  Abbott  at  Nara,  of  Major  Law- 
rence at  Peshawur,  and  of  Lieutenant  Herbert,  who,  after  a  day 
or  two,  relieved  Captain  Nicholson  at  Attock,*  were  all  equally 
perilous.  The  Khalsa  regiments  were  either  in  open  revolt  or 
on  the  very  verge  of  rebellion ;  and  the  Afghans  were  prepared, 
however  inharmonious  the  combination,  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Sikhs.  A  leader  of  greater  ability  and  enterprise  than 
the  old  and  feeble  Chuttur  Singh  would  have  brought  matters 
speedily  to  a  crisis ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  irresolute  and 
apprehensive — to  have  thrown  away  many  opportunities,  and  to 
have  wasted  much  good  time.  "  Chuttur  Singh's  proceedings," 
wrote  the  Governor-General,  in  October,  "  are  very  unaccount^ 
able,  and  at  present  exhibit  a  great  want  of  energy  ....  He 
marches  and  countermarches  from  place  to  place  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Sindh  Saugur  Doab,  without  seeming  to  be  aole 
to  come  to  any  decision  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue." 
But  what  the  old  chief  did  not  accomplish,  time  and  circumstance 
did  for  him.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  rebellion  should 
grow  apace  throughout  that  infelicitous  autumn.     It  needed  no 

*  Captain  Nicholson  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  watching  the  movements^ 
threatening  the  rear  and  flanks  of  Chuttur  Singh,  and  prepared,  if  Attock  were 
besieged,  to  throw  himself  into  the  place,  and  to  assist  Lieutenant  Herbert.  The 
gallantry  and  energy  of  this  officer  were  conspicuous  throughout  the  rebellion.  It 
is  mortifying  to  us  to  be  compelled,  by  the  limited  space  at  our  command,  to  pass 
over  so  cursorily  the  services  of  this  officer  and  Lieutenant  Taylor.  For  the  same 
reason  we  are  compelled  to  omit  the  notice,  which  the  services  of  Lieutenants  Pol« 
lock  and  Hodson  well  merit  from  erery  historian  of  the  Sikh  campaigns. 
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fomenting  from  without ;  the  elements  of  expansion  were  within. 
Attock  was  in  a  state  of  siege ;  Bunnoo  had  burst  into  revolt ; 
and  Peshawur  was  soon  in  a  blaze. 

Captain  Abbott  continued  to  hold  his  own  at  Nara,*  confident 
of  success  and  eager  for  the  afiray.  "  Captain  Abbott,*"  wrote  the 
Eesident  early  in  October,  "  writes  of  expecting  that  the  Sirdar 
will  attack  his  position  at  Nara ;  and  he  seems  confident  that  if 
the  Sirdar  does  so,  he  can  repulse  him  with  heavy  loss.  He, 
moreover,  says,  that  if  the  Sirdar  is  defeated  in  the  attack,  the 
rebellion  will  be  at  an  end."  It  was  not  long  before  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  him  of  exchanging  compliments  with  his  old 
enemy.  About  the  middle  of  October,  Chuttur  Singh  with  six 
regiments,  some  cavalry  and  guns,  moved  up  to  the  relief  of 
Simulkund,  in  which  was  a  oetachment  of  Sikh  troops  which 
had  declared  in  favour  of  the  insurgents.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  relief  of  the  place.  Captain  Abbott  had  offered 
safe-conduct  to  the  garrison ;  but  the  offer  had  been  declined, 
and  it  was  suspected,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  Chuttur  Singh 
was,  after  relieving  Simulkund,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
to  ascend  the  mountain  on  which  the  British  officer  was  posted 
with  his  levies.  The  garrison  having  evacuated  and  fired  the 
fort,  joined  the  relieving  army.  But  the  attempt  to  carry  the 
hill  was  unsuccessful.  Captain  Abbott  disputed  their  progress 
manfully  irom  rock  to  rock  and  from  bush  to  bush,  until,  greatly 
as  the  Sikhs  outmatched  him  in  numbers,  they  turned  back  and 
retreated.  "  Could  I  have  persuaded  my  reserve,'^  he  wrote  a 
few  days  afterwards,  "  to  charge  sword  in  hand,  the  retreat 
might  have  been  converted  into  a  rout.  But  my  exhortations 
were  so  coldly  received  that  I  desisted.'**  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  Captain  Abbott  that  he  was  never  supported.  The  men 
whom  he  commanded  were  wholly  unworthy  of  such  a  leader. 
Chuttur  Singh  moved  off  towards  Attock.  "  The  report  of  his 
purpose,"  wrote  Captain  Abbott,  "  to  force  his  way  to  Torbaila 
was  strong,  so  that  I  have  had  my  people  under  arms  to  resist 
him.  He  could  not  reach  Torbaila  without  heavy  loss.  I  have 
been  the  last  three  days  without  shelter,  and  without  chair  or 
table,  watching  the  enemy." 

And  here  we  must  leave  this  stout-hearted  soldier  whilst  for 
a  little  space  we  dwell  upon  the  achievements  of  another  of  that 
little  band  of  detached  "  politicals."  Lieutenant  Herbert,  a 
young  officer  of  the  Bengal  infantry,  had  been  despatched  to 
Attock,  at  the  beginning  of  September.  In  the  preceding 
month.  Captain  Nicholson  had  thrown  supplies  into  the  fort, 
and  turned  out  a  portion  of  the  Sikh  garrison,  replacing  them 
— ---.——I— _-^-.-^_-.—__^.—___^-._—-_^—-^--—--—--^_^_-_--_^__-— ----_--— -^-—^— ———-——-———--—--— ——^-^■~'^-"~-~~~"~~~^"^"^» 

•  Misprinted  *<  Dhara"  in  our  last  Number— p.  656. 
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by  a  body  of  Patans, — a  movement  of  great  importance,  as 
securing,  for  a  time,  that  important  position,  whicli  otherwise 
would  nave  fallen  even  then  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents. When,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  threw  himself  again 
into  the  fort,  expecting  the  immediate  advance  of  Chuttur 
Singh,  he  contemplated  the  expulsion  of  the  remainder  of  tho 
Sikhs,  and  wrote  to  Major  Lawrence  for  some  reinforcements  of 
Patans,  adding  in  every  letter,  "  Cannot  you  send  Herbert  or 
Bowie  ?"  Major  Lawrence  immediately  despatched  the  former 
officer  to  Attock ;  and  600  Patans  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison. Lieutenant  Herbert  reached  Attock  on  the  1st  of  Se]>- 
tember.  On  that  day,  Captain  Nicholson  wrote  to  Major  Law- 
rence,— "  There  are  now  three  months'  supplies  in  tho  fort ;  there 
is  no  deficiency  of  ammunition  either ;  and  w  ith  a  trustworthy 
gamson  of  800  or  1000  men,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  hold  out  whilst  the  provisions  last.  I  have  placed  the  guns 
in  position,  and  am  having  the  ammunition  stored.  I  have  not 
turned  out  any  of  the  garrison ;  but  1  have  made  arrangements 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  effected,  if  ever  necessary."  From  this 
time,  up  to  the  beginning  of  November,  we  gather  little  or  no- 
thing from  the  Blue  Book  relative  to  the  position  of  Lieutenant 
Herbert.  On  the  5th  of  that  month,  the  young  European  com- 
mandant wrote  to  the  Resident  at  Lahore, — "  1  wrote  to  you  yes- 
terday an  account  of  my  Patans  having  solemnly  sworn  on  the 
Koran  to  remain  true  to  the  British  Government,  as  represented 
by  me,  and  hold  out  the  fortress  to  their  best.  I  this  morning 
gave  them  the  written  promise  of  protection  and  reward  to  them- 
selves and  families,  and  of  punishment  to  those  of  the  enemies, 
who  join  the  rebels,  which  they  asked  for  in  return."  "  God 
grant,"  he  added,  "  I  may  be  able  to  hold  out  until  succours 
arrive !"  The  Peshawur  troops  had,  by  this  time,  broken  out 
into  open  revolt,  and  joined  the  rebellion  of  Chuttur  Singh ; 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  a  vigorous  effort  would  be  made  by 
the  insurgents  to  reduce  Attock,  if  Lieutenant  Herbert  could 
not  be  induced  to  cede  it,  and  the  garrison  could  not  be  cor- 
rupted. Major  Lawrence,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Chut- 
tur Singh,  to  whom  he  had  been  given  up  by  Sooltan  Mahomed, 
wrote  on  the  13th  of  November,  to  Lieutenant  Herbert,  say- 
ing,— "  The  Sirdar  sent  to  me  this  morning  to  say,  that  he  is 
most  anxious  to  save  the  shedding  of  blood ;  and  therefore  hopes 
that  I  will  tell  you,  that  he  knows,  under  the  circumstances  of 
your  position,  having  no  men  on  whom  you  can  depend,  and 
already  more  than  100  having  deserted,  you  have  no  chance  of 
holding  Attock  till  relieved  by  our  troops,  and  that  he  recom- 
mends you  either  joining  us,  or  withdrawing  as  best  you  can. 
He  even  promises  that  you  and  the  Nizam-ood-dowlah  Maho- 
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med  Oosman  Khan,  shall  be  conveyed  in  safety  at  once  to 
Lahore/'  At  the  same  time,  Chuttur  Singh  himself  wrote  to 
Lieutenant  Herbert,  exhorting  him  to  leave  Attock,  and  offer- 
ing him  safe-conduct ;  but  the  young  British  officer  was  to  be 
seduced  by  no  such  promises  of  safety.  "  Deeming  the  defence 
of  this  post  of  great  importance,"  he  wrote  to  the  Resident,  "  I 
have  taken  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  offering  large  re- 
wards to  the  garrison  should  they  prove  faithful  to  the  last.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Chuttur  Singh,  advising  me  to  leave  At- 
tock, and  place  myself  in  his  power ;  promising  to  treat  me  with 
every  respect.  /  replied^  that  I  had  no  intention  of  quitting  the 
fort^  until  I  received  order 8  from  Maharajah  Dhulleep  Singh  and 

fourself.^^  And  again,  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  Major 
iawrence,  "  with  regard  to  my  own  position,  /  am  perfectly  con" 
fdent  that^  with  the  help  of  God^  I  can  hold  out  Attack  for  a  length 
of  time.  I  have  a  strong  garrison  of  Mahomedans,  inimical  to 
the  very  name  of  the  SiKns,  at  whose  hands  they  have  suffered 
severely,  and  who  have  all  sworn  upon  the  Koran  to  stand  firm 
by  me  to  the  last/'  By  this  time  operations  had  commenced 
against  Attock.  The  enemy  had  opened  their  batteries,  and  been 
answered  from  the  fort.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gallant 
than  the  defence ;  but  it  was  plainly  an  ineffectual  struggle.  The 
elements  of  failure  were  within.  The  garrison  was  not  loyal. 
Their  Koran  oaths  did  not  bind  them.  Already  had  it  be- 
come too  plain  throughout  the  country  that  Mussulman  fidelity, 
based  upon  hatred  to  the  Sikhs,  was  but  a  mere  delusion.  Mus- 
sulmans and  Sikhs  were  now  banding  together.  "  By  a  letter 
from  Lieutenant  Herbert,  dated  the  6th  December,""  wrote  the 
Governor-General  to  the  Secret  Committee,  "  I  regret  to  inform 
you  that  his  tenure  of  the  fort  of  Attock  had  become  very  pre- 
carious. He  had  been  blockaded  for  twenty-seven  days,  and  his 
troops  were  showing  strong  symptoms  of  insubordination."  Two 
days  before  Lieutenant  Herbert  had  written  to  Lieutenant 
Taylor,  who  by  his  energy  and  gallantry  in  the  Bunnoo  country, 
had  shown  that  he  was  made  of  as  good  stuff  as  the  heroes 
of  Peshawur,  Attock,  and  Hazara,  "  The  minds  of  my  men 
are  much  shaken,  and  serious  symptoms  of  insubordination  have 
shown  themselves ;  these  have  for  a  time  been  set  to  rights,  bujt 
every  day  increases  my  difficulties,  and  I  cannot  answer  for  keep- 
ing them  together  from  day  to  day.  It  is  not  physical  force,  but 
treachery  and  stratagem,  I  have  to  fear.  No  effort  will,  1  ex- 
pect, be  spared  by  the  Barukzyes  to  excite  the  former  among 
my  people,  and  their  probability  of  success  is  too  great."' 

From  tliat  time  the  danger  of  the  brave-hearted  young  soldier'^s 
position,  shut  up  in  tliatoeleaguered  fort,  enmity  without  and 
treachery  within,  gi^ew  every  day  more  imminent.    His  artillery* 
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men  were  rapidly  deserting ;  the  remainder  were  clamouring  for 
tlieir  pay.  The  treasury  was  nearly  empty.  Outside  the  fort 
the  enemy  were  increasing  in  numbers  and  their  efforts  becoming 
more  vigorous.  They  had  attempted  to  bum  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  and  had  moved  up  their  heavy  guns.  It  was  reported  that 
Dost  Mahomed  was  coming  down  to  direct  operations  in  person, 
and  the  Mussulman  commander  of  the  beleaguered  force  declared 
his  conviction,  that  if  the  Afghans  appeared  before  the  fort  the 
garrison  would  desert  in  a  body.  Succours  had  long  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  weeks  and  weeks  passed  away  and  there  appeared 
to  be  no  hope  of  assistance.  The  brave  young  officer  saw  that 
human  strength  could  no  longer  avail  him.  "  The  Almighty,*" 
he  wrote,  "  has,  in  his  great  mercy,  permitted  of  my  holding  the 
fort  now  for  forty  days,  and  on  him  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
do  so  longer,  but,  humanly  speaking,  it  would  appear  almost 
impossible,  and  I  therefore,  with  all  humility,  earnestly  beg  that 
you  will  do  your  utmost  to  induce  his  Excellency  the  Commandeiv 
m-Chief  to  hasten  the  advance  of  the  army,  or  send  some  troof)s 
to  the  relief  of  this  fort  without  delay." 

No  succours  came  to  the  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  the  Afghans, 
under  a  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  Patans  had  been  temporarily  sustained  in  their  loyalty 
by  an  expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  British  force;  but  when 
it  seemed  that  no  troops  were  advancing  to  the  aid  of  Lieutenant 
Herbert,  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  Afghans  had  come  to 
aid  the  besiegers,  their  little  remaining  fidelity  received  a  severe 
blow,  and  it  was  believed  that  when  the  Douranees  crossed  the 
river  all  resistance  would  be  at  an  end.  Letters  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Afghan  garrison,  which  Herbert  had  fortunately 
intercepted  and  answered ;  but  it  was  only  too  certain  that  the 
proclamation  of  a  religious  war  would  have  the  effect  in  time  of 
seducing  all  the  followers  of  Islam  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Feringhees.  Surrounded  by  all  these  hostile  and  depressing  in- 
fluences, the  young  English  commander  had  indeed  a  difficult 
part  to  play.  But  with  a  firm  trust  in  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, his  energies  never  deserted  him.  Every  day  seemed  to 
diminish  the  chance  of  success.  His  treasury,  as  we  have  said, 
was  nearly  empty,  and  his  troop  were  clamouring  for  pay.  In 
this  embarrassment  he  sold  all  the  surplus  stores  in  the  Fort,  and 
raised  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  him,  by  constant  disbursements 
of  coin,  as  well  as  by  a  liberal  issue  of  rations,  to  keep  his  men, 
from  day  to  day,  in  good  spirits  and  good  humour.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  place  itself,  too,  distressed  him.  "  It  appears  to  me," 
he  wrote  to  the  Resident,  "  that  you  have  a  very  mistaken  idea 
of  the  strength  of  this  place,  which  is  so  weak  that  it  could  not 
withstand  a  well-directed  and  vigorous  cannonade  of  a  few  hours^ 
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and  it  is  only  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  that  has 
prevented  them,  long  ere  this,  having  effected  practicable  breaches 
where  the  walls  are  much  battered."  And  in  reply  to  the  com- 
mendations of  the  Eesident,  he  evinced  his  humility  and  his 
faith  by  sajring — '^  If  I  have  been  successful  thus  far,  it  is  a  cause 
of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty,  who,  in  his  mercy,  has  relaxed  the 
energy  of  the  enemy,  and  granted  that  my  men  have  hitherto  re- 
mained staunch." 

This  was  written  on  the  27th  of  December.  The  new  year 
dawned  inauspieiously  on  the  brave  young  English  commandant 
of  the  beleaguered  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  On  that  day 
Dost  Mahomed  and  the  Douranees  appeared  opposite  to  Attock, 
and  commenced  the  passage  of  the  river.  Upon  this,  Herbert 
summoned  his  principal  officers  to  a  council  of  war,  and  the  result 
was  what  he  anticipated.  All  disguise  was  now  thrown  aside. 
It  appeared  only  too  certain  that  neither  they  nor  their  men 
would  any  longer  defend  their  position.  In  this  extremity  he 
abandoned  all  hope  of  continued  resistance,  and  wisely  determined 
not  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  the  enemy  by  suffering  himself  to 
fall  into  their  hands ; — so  at  midnight  on  the  3d  of  January,  in 
this  present  year,  having  prepared  two  rafts,  he,  with  a  small 
party  of  attendants,  quitted  the  fort  and  trusted  himself  to  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Indus. 

In  the  meanwhile  Captain  Abbott  continued  to  maintain  his 
position  with  a  bold  front — now  in  the  face  of  the  Sikhs,  now  in 
the  face  of  the  Afghans,  hoping  all  things,  braving  all  things, 
with  unfailing  constancy  and  courage.  Lieutenant  Taylor,  who 
had  got  possession  of  the  Fort  of  Liikkee,  in  the  Bunnoo  country, 
held  his  own  with  the  same  heroic  spirit  that  had  upheld  his 
companions  in  danger.  Major  Lawrence  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  he  had  done  his  duty  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  name  that  has  been  celebrated  for  a  century  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  East.  No  stranger  was  he  to  peril — no 
stranger  to  captivity.  It  had  been  his  to  survive  all  the  horrors 
of  the  great  Caubul  tragedy,  and  to  drag  through  the  long  im- 
prisonment which  succeeded  it.  He  had  seen  Sir  William 
M*Naghten  shot  down  by  Mahomed  Akbar,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  the  toils  which  hurried  his  chief  to  destruction.  He  had 
shared  all  the  perils  of  the  retreat,  and  during  the  subsequent 
captivity,  had  shown  the  good  stuff  of  which  he  was  made,  not 
only  by  brave  endurance,  but  by  the  wise  and  kindly  perform- 
ance of  the  difficult  duty  entrusted  to  him,  as  general  adminis- 
trator and  moderator ;  "  at  one  time,"  as  descrioed  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  "  rescuing  the  captives  by  the  charge  he 
made  with  llie  body-guard ;  at  another,  coolang  arrow-root  for 
the  duldren^  and  looking  out  his  fianneWaistcoasts  and  other 
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clotlies  for  the  ladies" — ^the  steward  of  thdr  captot^s  bonmtieB^ 
and  the  general  referee  in  all  cases  of  delicate  p^rplexitj»  The 
same  tact  which  had  been  so  serviceable  to  him  and  to  others 
under  these  circumstances,  was  exercised  in  the  wider  field  whkh 
was  opened  out  to  him  on  his  appointment  to  tJie  Peshawar  Ke*^ 
sidency.  He  had  there  a  diflScult  game  to  play,  but  he  |dayed 
it  with  remarkable  address.  It  was  only  by  consummate  good 
management  upon  his  part,  combined  with  the  constant  dis* 
play  of  heroic  firmness,  that  the  troops  at  PeshaWur,  ready  as 
they  were  to  break  out  into  open  rebellion,  were  so  long  kept  in 
hand.  Many  incidents  illustrative  of  this  might  readily  be 
cited  :  one,  however,  must  suflSce.  "  On  the  2bth,"  we  quote 
the  words  of  Dr.  Buist,  in  his  "  Annals  of  India,"  "  two  regi- 
ments of  Sikh  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry  were  inspected  by 
the  Resident.  Though  warned  beforehand  that  the  occasion 
would  be  taken  advantage  of  for  his  assassination,  he  rode  aboot 
among  the  troops,  and  set  them  to  rights  when  they  blundered 
in  their  exercise,  just  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  at  t^e 
head  of  his  own  regiment  within  the  British  dominions.  Two 
native  officers  were  put  in  confinement  for  having  gone  to  pay 
their  respects  to  an  insurgent  chief  on  returning  from  leave ;  and 
an  emissary  from  Mooltan  detected  tampering  with  the  men  was 
hanged  at  once."  On  the  confines  of  Afghanistan,  exposed  on 
the  one  side  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  Barukzyes,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  contagious  example  of  the  rebellious  KJialsa^ 
it  was  marvellous  that  they  so  long  recognised  the  authority,  of 
the  British  agent.  But  the  unchecked  unchastised  successes  of 
the  insurgents  at  last  did  their  work  of  temptation,  and  before- 
the  end  of  October  the  Peshawur  troops  had  ceased  to  hesitate. 
Oui  the  24th  of  October,  Major  Lawrence  wrote  to  the  Resi- 
dent reporting  the  defection  of  the  Peshawur  troops.  "  It  is 
with  much  regret,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  to  report,  that  this 
force  so  long  kept  in  hand,  yesterday  broke  out  into  open  mutiny^ 
Everything  was  going  on  as  usual ;  Lieutenant  Bowie  had  rid*, 
den  to  the  city,  and  I  was  about  to  mount,  when  the  Governor, 
Sirdar  Golab  Singh,  told  me  not  to  do  so ;  that  he  had  just' 
heard  matters  \vero  not  right.  I  instantly  sent  for  Lieutenant 
Bowie,  who,  fortunately,  promptly  obeyed  the  summons ;  five 
minutes  later,  he  would  have  been  either  killed  or  a  prisoner,  for 
on  passing  the  Shere  dragoons,  which  were  drawn  up  in  fine, 
they  regularly  charged  him, — two  small  ditches,  and  the  speed 
of  his  horse,  alone  saved  him.  From  the  house-top,  we  could  see 
that  the  two  Sikh  cavalry  corps  and  three  infantry  ones, 
had  assembled  on  the  grand  parade,  and  were  evidently  in  a 
state  of  revolt.  Messengers  came  shortly  afterwards,  and  con- 
firmed this."    The  long-anticipated  event  had  occui'red  5  Pesha- 
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wur  kad  burst  out  in'  a  great  blaze  of  rebellion.  Not  a  regi- 
ment remained  true  to  the  Maharajah  and  the  British  alliance. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  the  guns  were  turned  upon 
the  Residency ;  and  all  hope  of  reaction  was  at  an  end.  To  have 
remained  longer  in  Peshawur  would  have  been  madness  ;  so  the 
British  officers  prepared  for  flight.  Sirdar  Sooltan,  Mahomed 
Khan,  Barukzye,  guaranteed  them  safe-<;onduct  to  Kohat;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  October,  Major  Lawrence,  Lieutenant 
Bowie,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  with  a  few  Afghan  horse- 
men, mounted  and  gained  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  whole  of 
their  property  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  they  were  left 
with  little  but  the  clothes  on  thdr  backs. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  already  at  Kohat.  Before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, affairs  wore  a  sufficiently  threatening  aspect  at  Peshawur 
to  render  it  advisable  that  this  lady  should  be  removed  from  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  that  place.  Accordingly  a  party  of  hoi-se 
and  foot,  under  the  command  of  a  son  of  Sooltan  Mahomed,  was 
appohited  to  escort  her  to  Lahore.  But  she  had  not  proceeded 
&rther  than  Chuckowal  in  the  Sindh  Saugur  Doab,  when  it 
was  reported  that  Chuttur  Singh's  forces  occupied  the  road  in 
advance.  She  accordingly  retraced  her  steps,  and,  under  Ma- 
jor Lawrence's  directions,  halted  at  Kohat,  where  she  continued 
to  reside,  until  joined  by  her  husband. 

Whether  all  this  was  the  result  of  accident  or  of  design,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine ;  but  the  weight  of  probability  rather  in- 
clines to  the  side  of  the  latter.  "  I  have  not,"  wrote  the  Resi- 
dent to  the  Supreme  Government,  when  reporting  the  circum- 
stances of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  return,  "  been  able  to  learn  what  the 
conduct  of  the  Sirdar's  son,  and  of  the  escort  was,  on  that 
oceasion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  that  time,  and  with  that  strong 
escort,  Mrs.  Lawrence  might  have  proceeded  with  safety,  or  she 
might  have  crossed  the  8alt-*range,  and  have  come  by  Khooshall, 
through  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  then  quite  undis- 
turbed!" And  Lieutenant  Taylor,  writing  to  the  Resident  a 
week  aft^wards,  observed,  "  The  present  aspect  of  affairs  con- 
firms, to  a  great  extent,  the  suspicions  which  I  believe  have 
been  prsv-iously  entertained,  that  the  interruption  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence's first  journey  did  not  occur  without  design,  but  had  pro- 
bably been  planned  by  the  Sirdar  himself,  before  Mrs.  Lawrence 
left  Peshawur.  If  such  be  the  case,  there  is  little  chance  of  his 
giving  his  prisoners  up  now,  when  his  designs  are  to  all  appear- 
ance progressing  successfully."  This  was  written  on  the  13tli 
of  November,  ^y  that  time,  Sooltan  Mahomed,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Peshawur,  had  delivered  over  the  English 
prisoners  to  the  hands  of  Chuttur  Singh. 

Treacherous  among  the  treacherous,  unscrupulous  among  the 
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unscrupulous,  Sooltan  Mahomed  Khan,  bad  by  all  the  antece- 
dents of  his  life  earned  for  himself  a  bad  notoriety.  A  career  of 
ceaseless  intrigue  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his 
own  countrymen ;  and  by  none  was  he  more  suspected  and  more 
hated  than  by  his  brother,  the  Ameer  of  Caubul.  He  had  been 
governor  of  Peshawur,  when  that  place  belonged  to  the  Afghans ; 
and  the  goyemorship  of  Peshawur  was  now  said  to  be  the  reward 
held  out  for  the  Baruks^ye  alliance.  His  obligations  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  and  especially  to  Major  Lawrence,  were  great. 
The  British  had  found  him  a  prisoner  at  Lahore ;  had  released 
him  from  bondage ;  and  bestowed  a  jaghier  upon  him.  Even 
among  the  Afghans,  the  obligations  of  hospitality  are  accounted 
sacred,  and  the  betrayal  of  a  guest  esteemed  an  unatonable 
act  of  infamy.  Relying  upon  the  existence  of  these  supposed 
inducements  to  fidelity,  and  on  the  improbability  of  so  wily 
an  intriguer,  to  use  the  words  of  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  "  clos- 
ing hopelessly  behind  him  the  door  of  reconciliation  with  the 
British,"  Major  Lawrence  and  his  associates  had  placed  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  Sooltan  Mahomed.  The  Barukzye  chief, 
who  had  promised  that  officer  safe-conduct  to  a  British  post, 
betrayed  his  trust  ;♦  and  he.  Lieutenant  Bowie,  and  Mr.  Apo- 
thecary Thompson,  became  the  prisoners  of  Chuttur  Singh, 
and  were  conveyed  to  Peshawur, 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Major  Lawrence  wrote  from  that 

flace : — "  Sirdar  Sooltan  Mahomed  Khan  having  given  myself, 
iieutenant  Bowie,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  over  to  oirdar  Chuttur 
Singh,  we  arrived  in  the  Sikh  camp  on  the  11th  instant,  where 
we  were  received  by  Sirdar  Chuttur  Singh,  who  met  us  at  some 
miles'  distance,  with  several  officers  of  rank,  and  paid  us  every 
honorary  attention.  We  were  strictly  guarded,  but  otherwise 
well  treated  in  every  respect;  and  as  Sirdar  Chuttur  Singh 
had  promised  to  have  my  family  safely  conducted  to  Jummoo, 
Syudpore,  Rawul  Pindee,  or  any  other  secure  position,  deeming 
it  desirable  that  we  should  be  all  together,  I  nave  given  Mrs. 


*  Sooltan  Mahomed,  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Taylor,  declared  that  he  had 
been  coerced.  "  Sirdar  Chuttur  Singh,"  he  wrote,  •*  with  his  army  arrired  at 
Peshawur,  and,  at  first,  in  moderate  terms,  desired  me  to  give  up  Major  Lawrence. 
Afterwards  when  Chuttur  Singh's  tents  were  at  Wuzeerabad,  and  the  officers  and 
troops  around,  they  forcibly  seized  the  person  of  the  Sahib,  but  I  was  ready  to 
die  before  giving  up  the  Mehm  Sahib  (Mrs.  Lawrence.)/'  And  again,  ^  As  far 
as  lay  in  my  power,  I  had  endeavoured  to  save  the  Major  Sahib  from  Chuttur 
Siugn  and  the  Sikhs,  but  they  took  him  by  force.  If  I  had  resisted  further  they 
would  have  seized  my  children  and  family.  Had  my  family  not  been  in  Pesha- 
wur I  would  have  defended  the  Major  Sahib  at  the  expense  of  my  life."  Lieute- 
nant Taylor  says,  "  I  disbelieve  entirely  the  story  of  the  Sikhs  coercing  him  by 
means  of  his  own  family ;"  and  adds,  **  I  consider  the  whole  of  the  Sirdar's  de- 
fence unworthy  of  attention."    We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  so  consider  it  tec* 
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Lawrence  the  option  of  joining  me,  which  I  expect  she  will  do 
toHnorrow."  From  that  time  to  the  6th  of  March,  this  little 
party  of  Europeans  remained  in  captivity,  treated  with  no  harsh- 
ness or  disrespect,  but  under  strict  surveillance — Major  Law- 
rence, from  time  to  time,  being  employed  to  conduct  negoti- 
ations between  the  Sikh  Sirdars  and  the  British  General/ 

We  are  warned  by  the  little  remaining  space  at  our  command, 
to  pass  over  this  dreary  interval  at  a  bound — The  battle  of  Goo- 
jerat  was  fought  on  the  Slst  of  February ;  and  a  division,  under 
Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  was  pushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive enemy — to  chastise  the  invading  Douranees,  to  break  the 
remaining  military  strength  of  the  Sikh  empire,  and  to  rescue 
the  prisoners  who  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Attarewallah 
Sirdars.  The  annals  of  Indian  warfare  contain  no  finer  incident. 
In  this  the  closing  book  of  the  great  Sikh  epic,  there  is  nothing 
of  anti-climax.  The  march  of  Gilbert's  division  from  Goojerat 
to  Peshawur  is  a  great  poem  in  itself.  With  almost  unparalleled 
rapidity  these  chosen  troops  under  a  chosen  leader,  hurried  on  to 
the  confines  of  Afghanistan — the  Sikh  Sirdars  flying  before  the 
British  General,  and  carrying  with  them  the  captives  as  their 
last  hope  of  obtaining  terms  from  their  victorious  pursuers.  At 
the  head  of  this  Article  we  have  placed  the  name  of  a  volume, 
written  with  no  view  to  publication,  by  a  subaltern  officer  in  the 
Second  Bengal  Europeans — a  good  type  of  his  class,  bold,  ge- 
nerous, open-hearted,  with  a  fine  dash  of  impetuosity,  and  a  most 
exhilarating  flow  of  animal  spirits.f  He  has  described  some  of 
the  incidents  of  this  famous  march,  in  a  characteristic,  ofi^-hand, 
regimeutal-subalternish  manner,  which  we  would  not  willingly 
exchange  for  the  stately  authenticity  of  more  dignified  official 
despatches.    Under  date  March  6,  the  Subaltern  writes : — 

"  Major  Lawrence  and  Bowie  are  in  a  very  critical  position.  We 
can  never  catch  these  fellows,  if  they  fly  from  us — they  go  two  miles 
to  oar  one ;  and  if  they  are  hard  pressed  the  prisoners  ai*e  at  any 
moment  liable  to  be  murdered  by  some  fanatic  rascal  or  other.  Bowie 
managed  to  send  a  letter  in  yesterday,  saying  that  they  were  begin- 
ning to  be  ill-treated,  and  begging  us  to  make  exertions  to  liberate 
them." 


*  Every  effort  was  made  from  the  first  to  release  them — their  condition,  espe- 
cially that  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  being  regarded  with  the  liveliest  concern  by  Sir  Fre- 
derick Currie  and  every  British  officer  in  the  country.  The  «  Meanee  steamer" 
was  sent  up  the  Indus,  and  Lieutenant  Taylor  was  directed  to  concentrate  aU  his 
energies  upon  the  work  of  succour  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  November  he  was  com- 
pelled to  write,  <<  I  fear  my  attempt  has  only  led  to  the  division  of  the  previously 
comparatively  happy  party  at  Kohat,  and  perhaps  the  substitution  of  the  Pesha- 
wur fort  for  a  prison-house,  in  place  of  the  quiet  little  country-house  at  Kohat.*' 

t  The  death  of  this  promising  young  officer  (Ensign  Sandu>rd,)  which  has  been 
announced  since  this  Article  was  commenced,  imparts  a  melancholy  interest  to 
this  notice  of  his  charaeter. 
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On  the  8th  he  writes  : — 

*'  Evening — I  have  just  heard  that  the  prisoners,  Major  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  Herbert  and  Bowie,  have  been  sent  in,  and  are  now  in  our 
camp ;  if  this  be  the  case,  we  shall  probably  see  Mr.  Shere  himself 
before  long.  Five  hundred  Sikhs  came  and  laid  down  their  arms  to- 
day. It  is  raining  hard,  and  it  is  dinner-time — ^more  certain  newa 
to-morrow.  After  dinner — It  is  all  true ;  Major  Lawrence  and  his 
wife  and  two  children,  Herbert  and  Bowie,  arrived  this  evening. 
Shere  Singh  comes  in  to-morrow,  and  so  the  campaign  with  the  Sikhs 
is  over." 

The  next  day,  as  the  British  army  was  encamped  near  the  site 
of  the  old  city  of  Bucephalia,  where  tradition  still  affirms  that 
Alexander's  famous  ox-neaded  charger  lies  buried,  Shere  Singh 
came  into  camp.  On  the  10th,  the  Sikhs  began  to  surrender 
their  arms,  how  painfully,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage  of  the  Subaltern's  Journal : — 

"  Staid  with  my  guard  all  day,  and  wrote  letters;  turned  out,  and 
fell  in  with  my  guard  during  parade ;  presented  arms  to  the  general ; 
and  after  that  went  to  see  Khan  Singh's  followers  come  in.  They 
marched  in  bodies  of  200 :  and  each  man,  as  he  passed,  threw  his 
arms  on  a  heap  in  front  of  the  General's  tent.  There  were  about 
1000  of  them ;  and  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  the  reluctance  with 
which  they  seemed  to  part  with  their  weapons.  Many  of  them  were 
fine  gray-haired  old  fellows,  with  large  flowing  white  beards,  probably 
some  of  Runjeet  Singh's  veterans.  One  old  fellow  I  noticed,  in  par- 
ticular, he  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  wistfully  at  his  arms,  and 
the  pile  before  him,  and  evidently  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
give  them  up.  At  last,  the  officer  on  duty  came  and  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  ordered  him  to  move  on  ;  he  then  threw  down  his 
sword  and  matchlock  with  a  crash,  and  turned  away,  saying,  with 
tears  in  eyes — *  All  my  work  is  done  now.'  I  quite  pitted  the  poor 
fellow's  feelings,  and  should  have  liked  to  give  them  all  their  arms 
back  again,  had  I  not  known  that  they  would  have  felt  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  cutting  our  throats  the  next  minute.  After  they  had  de- 
posited their  weapons,  they  went  away — goodness  knows  where^ — pro- 
bably without  a  farthing  in  their  pockets  to  procure  food  with.  There 
was  an  immense  pile  of  muskets,  matchlocks,  tulwars  (native  swords^), 
spears,  zamborrucks,  and  six  or  seven  guns  of  heavier  metal,  and  one 
ten-inch  mortar.  As  I  went  away,  I  met  a  company  of  pioneers 
coming  to  break  up  the  matchlocks.  The  swords  will  probably  be 
sold  by  auction." 

And  again,  under  date,  Rawul  Pindee^  March  13, — 

"  Reached  the  banks  of  the  river — a  swift  stream,  running  over  a 
rocky  bed,  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  range  of  hills.  Here  I  had  to  get  out 
and  ride  across.  Thousands  of  the  Sikhs  met  us  on  our  march,  going  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  It  was  strange  to  see  us  passing  so  coolly  and 
indifferently  those  with  whom,  but  a  short  time  back,  we  were  waging 
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war  to  the  knife,  jostling  one  another  in  the  ford,  and,  without  look- 
ingi  trusting  to  those  whom,  a  week  ago,  you  would  only  have  ap- 
proached sword  in  hand.  Every  man,  as  he  reached  our  side  of  the 
ford,  deposited  his  arms  on  an  immense  heap  that  lay  on  the  bank. 
The  reluctance  of  one  poor  fellow  to  part  with  his  tulwar  quite  affected 
me.  After  he  had  thrown  it  down,  he  came  and  presented  himself, 
a  la  Hr/idooatan,  at  the  feet  of  the  officer  on  duty  at  the  pile,  and  beg- 
ged, in  a  most  pathetic  manner,  to  have  his  sword  back  again.  Of 
course,  it  could  not  be  done,  and  heaven  only  knows  what  atroci- 
ties he  may  have  perpetrated  with  it.  After  we  had  crossed  the  ford, 
we  had  to  ascend  the  range  of  hills ;  and  as  there  was  only  one  narrow 
pass,  crowded  with  troops,  I  made  my  bearers  deploy  to  the  left,  and 
discovered  a  precarious  sort  of  path  just  practicable.  Got  out  of 
my  doolie  again,  and  scrambled  up  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  summit, 
leaving  my  bearers  to  follow.  The  scene,  when  I  had  reached  it,  was 
superb ;  our  division  of  the  army  crossing  the  river,  and  winding 
along  the  plain ;  the  Sikhs  trooping  slowly  in,  and  throwing  their 
weapoms  on  the  glittering  pile,  which  shone  like  silver  in  the  bright 
sunshine ;  the  Bombay  camp  pitched  at  a  short  distance — (you  don't 
know  what  a  picturesque  thing  a  camp  is) ;  and  all  around  the  black 
wild  mountains,  with  bright  green  patches  of  cultivation  in  their 
bosoia.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  and  novel  sight,  one  to  remember 
and  admire,  but  not  to  be  described.  Sat  down  on  the  top  of  the 
cragS)  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  below,  until  my  doolie  toiled  up  to 
the  top.  Numbers  of  the  Sikhs  passed  me  in  my  wild  and  lonely 
situation,  But  we  did  not  molest  one  another ;  great  forbearance  on  my 
port,  seeing  I  was  unarmed.  The  country  at  the  top  was  fiat  and 
uncultivated  for  a  few  miles,  when  there  was  another  bleak  range  of 
hills.  This  is  a  regular  land  of  mountains.  Got  into  my  doolie,  and 
leaving  the  regiment  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  dragging  the  cap- 
tured guns  up  the  steep  road,  proceeded  to  the  camp,  which  was  only 
a  short  distance  a-head.  It  was  a  most  lovely  afternoon  ;  a  sweet 
fresh  wind  blowing  over  the  mountains,  and  filling  one's  mind  with 
visions  of  home." 

Dulces  reminiscitur  Argos !  Under  what  strange  skies,  and 
what  strange  circumstances,  well  up  these  thoughts  of  home  in 
the  breasts  of  our  expatriated  countrymen  1 

We  have  now  brought  our  narrative  to  a  close.*  It  has  been 
our  object  in  this  Article  to  give  some  account  of  those  incidents 

*  We  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  to  state,  that  Captain  Abbott  held  his  poet  to 
the  last,  and  when  General  Gilbert  was  advancing  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  moved 
down  from  the  northward  with  a  body  of  irregulars,  to  meet  the  fugitives,  whilst 
the  reguhir  army  pressed  on  their  rear.  For  the  services  rendered  by  Captain 
Abbott  throughout  the  campaign — nay,  for  all  the  services  that  he  has  ever  ren- 
dered to  his  country — he  has  been  promoted  to  a  brevet  majority a  distuiction 

which  has  been  conferred  on  numerous  regimental  officers,  and  members  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  army,  who  neitlier  shared  a  tithe  of  the  danger  that  surrounded 
Captain  Abbott,  nor  rendered  a  tithe  of  the  service  for  which  the  country  is  indebted 
to.  him.  The  Indian  press  and  the  Indian  public  have  commented  upon  this  in 
toms  of  strong  indignation. 
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of  the  last  Sikh  war  which  have  been  obscured  by  the  remoteness 
of  the  back^ound,  which  was  the  scene  of  their  romantic  occur- 
rence. The  names  of  Lawrence,  Abbott,  Herbert,  Nicholson, 
and  Taylor,  will  ever  be  mentioned  with  enthusiasm  by  the  an- 
nalist of  Indian  warfare.  Indeed,  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
noticeable  than  another,  in  the  war  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
the  Sikh  empire,  it  is  the  distinguished  gallantry  of  those  junior 
officers  of  the  Company's  army,  who,  at  a  time  when  irresolution 
in  high  places  had  given  confidence  to  our  enemies,  in  detached 
positions,  and  surrounded  by  imminent  danger,  stemmed  the  tide 
of  Sikh  rebellion,  and  upheld  the  character  of  the  British  nation 
to  the  last.  These  men  were  the  political  assistants  of  the  Bri- 
tish Resident;  they  belonged,  as  did  Herbert  Edwardes,  to  a 
class  which  has  been  more  calumniated  than  any  body  of  public 
officers  in  the  world — a  class  in  defence  of  which  we  lifted  up 
our  voice,  before  the  war  in  the  Punjab  came  to  give  emphasis, 
by  illustration,  to  the  opinions  we  expressed.  In  truth,  now  that 
the  old  race  of  heroes,  who  saved  England  from  the  grasp  of 
Napoleon,  is  fast  dying  out,  it  is  to  India  that  we  must  turn  for 
those  noble  exemplars  of  the  true  military  character,  which, 
with  a  love  of  peace  no  less  genuine  than  that  which  animates 
Richard  Cobden  and  Elihu  Burritt,  we  shall  never  see  passing 
into  tradition  without  some  lingering  feelings  of  regret.  "  It  is 
a  very  fine  field,  India,"  said  my  uncle  sententiously,  ^  it  is  the 
nursery  of  captains.'*  "  Is  it,"  replied  good  Mr.  Caxton,  "  these 
plants  take  up  a  great  deal  of  ground,  then,  that  might  be  more 
profitably  cultivated."  But  even  the  amiable  bookworm,  quot- 
ing this  passage  from  Shaftesbury  in  support  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment, came  to  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  virtues  that  make 
the  ornament  and  vitality  of  peace,  sprung  up  first  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  war ; — "  It  is  strange  to  imagine  that  war,  which  of 
all  things  appears  the  most  savage,  should  be  the  passion  of  the 
most  heroic  spirits.  But  'tis  in  war  that  the  knot  of  fellowship 
has  been  closest  tied ;  'tis  in  war  that  mutual  succour  is  most 
given,  mutual  danger  run,  and  common  affection  most  exerted 
and  employed ;  for  heroism  and  philanthropy  are  almost  one  and 
the  sameT  The  wars  in  central  Asia  nave  burnt  this  truth 
indelibly  into  the  history  of  the  country.  Never,  perhaps,  have 
the  highest  qualities  of  heroism — that  heroism  which  is  common 
alike  to  the  soldier  in  the  field,  and  to  the  priest  at  the  stake — 
been  called  into  action  more  nobly  and  more  touchingly,  than 
by  the  circumstances  which  have  surrounded  some  of  the  actors 
in  these  memorable  events — never  has  there  been  a  finer  display 
of  intrepidity  in  action,  of  fortitude  in  endurance,  of  firmness 
and  collectedness  in  danger,  of  generous  fellowship  in  affliction ; 
never  were  deeds  done  more  becoming  the  chivalry  of  a  Chris- 
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tian  nation,  than  those  which  render  lustrous  the  names  of  these 
junior  officers  of  the  Company's  arms,  with  the  stamp  of  the 
"  Political  *"  upon  them.  It  is  because  they  were  political  officers 
that  they  distinguished  themselves  in  these  great  fields  of  enter- 
prise. The  army  of  the  East  India  Company  is  governed  strictly 
by  the  laws  of  seniority.  No  important  regular  command  can 
therefore  devolve  upon  its  officers,  until  they  have  long  passed 
the  age  at  which  Alexander,  N  apoleon,  and  Wellington,  achieved 
their  enduring  triumphs.  The  political  system,  which  has  been 
so  much  maligned,  by  detaching  the  ablest  and  most  energetic 
officers  of  the  army  from  the  regiments,  in  which  they  only  hold 
subordinate  rank,  affords  opportunities  for  displays  of  heroism, 
and  the  performance  of  essential  services  to  the  country,  which 
are  sure  to  be  turned  to  good  account  by  our  Lawrences,  our 
Edwardeses,  and  our  Abbotts.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
these  men,  so  daring  in  the  field,  so  intrepid  in  the  fece  of  dan- 
ger, with  such  unfailing  energy  and  such  abundant  personal 
resources,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  might 
confound  a  council  of  state — ready  to  storm  a  fortress,  or  to  an- 
nihilate a  mutinous  brigade  at  a  moment's  notice — so  far  from 
being  "  mere  soldiers,"  delighting  in  strife  and  carnage,  are  by 
nature  the  most  humane  and  benevolent  of  men,  no  less  fitted  to 
play  a  distinguished  part  as  peaceful  administrators,  than  as 
military  heroes,  and  when  summoned  to  play  the  latter  part, 
turning  aside  with  regret  from  their  more  congenial  and  more 
beneficent  labours — lor  your  philanthropist  and  your  true  hero 
are  never  very  far  apart. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  holds,  as  he  has 
long  held,  the  "  Politicals  "  in  contempt,  and  that  from  liim  Lord 
EUenborough  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  imbibed  the  aversion  in  a 
state  of  second-hand  exaggeration.  Five-and-forty  years  ago, 
the  honourable  Major-Greneral  Wellesley  complained  that  skip- 
pers were  appointed  to  act  a3  residents,  and  that  residents  were 
never  resident  at  their  posts.  The  Duke  seems  to  have  remem- 
bered the  Manestys  and  Lovetts  of  his  time,  and  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  Malcolms  and  Munros — the  Malcolms  and  Munros,  who, 
at  the  same  age,  were  associated  with  him  in  political  office, 
without  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  propulsive  power  of  a  fra- 
ternal Governor-general.  Is  it  from  his  knowledge  of  the  quali- 
ties of  these  officers,  that  he  has  imbibed  the  prejudice  which  he 
is  known  to  entertain  against  the  army  to  which  they  belonged 
— a  prejudice  which  has  long  operated,  and  is  even  now  operat- 
ing, to  the  detriment  of  the  Company's  service  ?  It  is  believed 
that  the  Directors  of  that  great  Company  are  desirous  to  mark 
the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the  distinguished  character  and 
conduct  of  their  own  officers  in  the  recent  wars  beyond  the  Sut- 
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lej  and  the  Indus,  by  appointing  one  of  their  general  officers  to 
the  chief  command  at  one  of  the  minor  presidencies  of  India ; 
but  that  he  who  ruleth  at  the  Horse  Guaras  has  set  his  face  as  a 
flint  against  a  measure  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  recom- 
mended only  by  justice,  reason,  and  sound  policy.  Six-and- 
thirty  years  have  passed  since  Sir  John  Malcolm,  when  asked 
by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  if  this  exclusiveness  were  injuri- 
ous to  the  character  of  the  Company's  army,  emphatically  re- 
plied— 

"  I  believe  such  exclusion  has,  beyond  all  other  causes,  tended  to 
damp  that  ardour  and  high  military  feeling,  which  are  always  essen- 
tial to  the  character  of  an  officer,  but,  above  all  others,  of  officers  so 
situated  as  those  of  the  Company's  service  are  in  India — I  believe 
that  it  has  diminished  the  ambition,  and  almost  extinguished  the  hope, 
with  regard  to  military  fame  and  rank,  in  all  classes  of  that  service ; 
that  they  have  in  consequence  sunk  in  their  own  estimation,  as  Well 
as  in  that  of  the  troops  under  their  command,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  which  they  serve." 

And  again,  on  the  same  occasion,  with  equal  emphasis,  he  said — 

*'  All  the  officers  in  his  Majesty's  service,  who  have  since  1796 
held  stations  of  principal  command  in  India,  are  persons  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  and  with  all  of  whom  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted. I  feel  bound  to  many  of  these  officei-s  by  ties  of  gratitude 
and  friendship ;  and  I  believe  there  never  was  a  series  of  officers  se- 
lected, which  did  more  honour  to  those  by  whom  they  were  nomin- 
ated ;  but  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to  show  their  high  merits,  than  to 
calculate  the  evil  effects  upon  a  whole  service,  by  an  exclusion  which 
banishes  all  hope  from  their  breasts  of  ever  attaining  the  highest  ranks 
in  the  service  of  their  country." 

And  yet,  the  exclusiveness  of  1813  is  still  the  exclusiveness  of 
1849.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  we  hope  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany will  be  true  to  itself  and  to  its  army — that  army,  whose 
exploits  all  the  "  fabulous  "  rivers  of  the  East  have  witnessed, 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Hydaspes,  and  from  the  Hydaspes  to  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  whose  officers  have  afforded  some  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  Christian  heroism  in  the  annals  of  chivalry, 
as  they  are  written  in  the  great  book  of  the  world. 
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Ai^T.  IX. — Aspects  of  Na^ure^  in  Different  Lands  and  Different 
Climates,  with  Scientifio  Elucidations,  By  Albxandeb  von 
Humboldt.  Translated  by  Mes.  Sabine.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
Pp.  650. 

When  we  contemplate  the  natural  world  in  our  own  father- 
land, as  seen  from  different  stations  on  its  sur&ce,  and  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  revolving  year,  it  presents  to  us  but  a  single 
aspect,  however  diversified  be  its  forms,  and  however  varied  its 
phenomena.  Like  the  race  which  occupies  it,  the  scenery  within 
each  horizon  has  its  family  likeness,  and  the  landscape  from  each 
spot  its  individual  features,  while  the  general  picture  of  hill  and 
cfale,  and  heath  and  forest,  have  their  similitude  in  the  character 
and  costume  of  the  people.  Dm'ing  the  daily  and  annual  revol- 
utions of  our  globe,  the  sun  sheds  his  varying  lights  and  hues 
over  the  more  permanent  and  solid  forms  of  nature,  and  carries 
in  his  train  those  disturbing  elements  which  give  an  interest  to 
each  passing  hour,  and  invest  the  seasons  with  all  the  variety 
which  characterizes  them.  The  external  world  may  thus  lose 
for  a  while  its  normal  aspect — ^what  is  fixed  may  for  an  instant 
be  displaced,  and  what  is  stable  subverted ;  but  amid  all  the  new 
and  returning  cortditions  of  the  year,  whether  the  god  of  day 
gives  or  withdraws  his  light — whether  the  firmament  smiles  in 
azure  or  frowns  in  gloom— whether  the  lightning  plays  in  its 
summer  gleams,  or  rages  in  its  fiery  course — whether  vegetation 
dazzles  with  its  youthful  green,  or  charms  with  its  tint  of  age, 
or  droops  under  the  hoary  covering  of  winter — under  all  these 
expressive  phases  of  its  life,  nature  presents  to  us  but  one  aspect 
characteristic  of  the  latitude  under  which  we  live,  and  the  climate 
to  which  we  belong. 

The  inhabitant  of  so  limited  a  domain,  even  if  he  has  surveyed 
it  in  all  its  relations,  has  no  adequate  idea  of  the  new  and  striking 
aspects  in  which  nature  shows  herself  in  other  lands,  and  imder 
other  climates.  Even  in  the  regions  of  civilisation,  where  her 
forms  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  oeen  modified  by  art,  and  her 
creations  placed'  in  contrast  with  those  of  man,  she  still  wears 
a  new  aspect,  often  startling  by  its  novelty,  and  overpowering  by 
its  grandeur.  To  the  fur-clad  dweller  among  ice  and  snow,  the 
aspects  of  nature  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  must  be 
signally  pleasing.  The  rich  and  luxurious  productions  of  a 
genial  and  fervid  climate,  and  the  gay  colouring  of  its  spring 
and  its  autumn,  must  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  scanty 
supplies  of  a  frozen  soil,  and  the  sober  tints  of  a  stunted  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  the  serf  or  the  savage  who  has  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore a  petty  tyrant,  in  his  hall  of  wood  or  of  clay ;  or  the  wor- 
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shipper  who  has  knelt  on  the  sea-shore,  or  offered  incense  in  the 
cavern  or  in  the  bush,  must  stand  appalled  before  the  magnificent 
temples  of  Christian  or  of  Pagan  opulence,  and  amidst  the 
"  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces  "  of  civilisation. 
Nor  is  the  aspect  of  the  arctic  zone  less  curious  and  interesting 
to  the  southern  eye.  On  her  regions  of  eternal  snow,  which  the 
summer  sun  is  unable  even  to  thaw,  the  tracks  of  commerce  and 
the  footprints  of  travel  are  unseen.  The  shadow  of  man  and  of 
beast  alone  variegates  the  winding-sheet  of  vegetable  life ;  moun- 
tains of  fire,  and  plains  of  sulphur,  stand  in  curious  juxtaposition 
to  precipices  of  ice  and  accumulations  of  snow,  and  from  the 
glacier  margin  of  the  ocean  are  detached  the  gigantic  icebergs, 
which,  drifting  to  the  southern  seas,  and  raising  only  their  heads 
above  the  waves,  often  threaten  the  tempest  driven  mariner  with 
destruction.  To  these  singular  aspects  of  arctic  nature  we  may 
add  one  still  more  singular — the  one  long  day  of  light,  and  the 
one  long  night  of  darkness,  which  alternately  cheer  and  depress 
its  short-lived  and  apparently  miserable  population. 

The  inhabitants,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  who  occupy 
populous  cultivated  plains,  are  no  less  startled  with  nature's 
aspect,  when  they  enter  the  lofty  regions  of  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Andes,  or  cast  their  eye  over  the  trackless  deserts  of  Africa, 
or  the  elevated  plateaus  of  central  Asia  and  America,  or  the 
Patagonian  desert  of  shingle,  or  the  grassy  Llanos  of  Orinoco 
and  Venezuela,  or  the  endless  forests  of  the  Amazons.  The  phases 
of  the  material  world  are  there  altogether  new.  Even  the 
European,  whose  horizon  is  a  circle,  and  the  shepherd  of  the 
Landes,  who  is  elevated  on  stilts  in  order  to  watch  his  flocks, 
would  stand  aghast  in  the  boundless  desert  of  Sahara,  which  no 
foliage  colours,  and  no  moisture  bedews ;  and  the  crystal  or  the 
chamois  hunter  of  the  Alps,  M^ho  has  paced  the  flanks  of  Mont 
Blanc,  or  the  peasant  who  slumbers  at  its  base,  would  view  with 
mute  admiration  the  peaks  of  Dwalaghiri  or  Pinchincha ;  while 
the  naturalist,  who  had  been  amused  with  the  eruptions  of  Ve- 
suvius and  of  -^tna,  would  stand  unnerved  beside  the  outbursts 
of  Catopaxi  or  Hirouaea. 

Nor  are  these  striking  aspects  of  nature  confined  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  inorganic  world ;  they  are  displayed  to  us  with  no 
inferior  interest  in  the  diversified  phenomena  of  animal  and  of 
vegetable  existence.  Although  organic  life  is  universally  distri- 
buted throt^hout  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  yet  under 
different  latitudes  it  exhibits  very  opposite  aspects.  The  vital 
fanctions  are  nearly  suspended  in  the  gelid  regions  of  the  poles, 
where  man  is  almost  driven  into  hybernation  like  the  brutes ; 
while  in  the  zones  of  the  tropics  we  recognise  the  high  pulse  and 
the  florid  plethora  of  a  rank  and  luxuriant  existence.    Within 
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the  vessels  that  heat  has  expanded,  the  sap  of  life  flows  with  a 
more  genial  current,  and  the  noble  forms  of  maramiferous  life 
bound  with  a  light  and  elastic  step  over  the  thick  carpet  of 
flowers  which  nature  annually  weaves  under  a  tropical  sun  and 
a  cloudless  sky. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  within 
the  aqueous  and  aerial  oceans  which  cover  it,  that  nature  dis- 
plays her  most  interesting  phases.  Everything  that  we  see 
around  us — the  soil  and  its  productions — the  jungle  and  its 
denizens — the  ocean  and  its  life,  are  all  of  modem  origin.  Man 
himself,  as  the  representative  of  his  race,  is  but  an  upstart  in 
the  chronicle  of  time.  The  primaeval  antiquities  of  our  planet, 
and  the  records  of  its  ancient  life,  lie  buned  in  the  crypts  be- 
neath us.  Its  history  is  engraven  on  walls  of  stone,  in  charac- 
ters which  long  baffled  his  ingenuity ;  but  the  geologist  and  the 
naturalist  have  at  last  deciphered  them.  He  whose  power  is 
infinite  could  have  called  the  earth  into  being  in  the  very  instant 
which  preceded  the  creation  of  man ;  but  that  power  has  been 
exercised  through  other  agencies,  and  in  conformity  with  mate- 
rial laws ;  and  long  cycles  of  years  have  thus  been  required  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  beings  intellectual  and 
immortal.  To  read  that  history,  to  study  these  antiquities,  and 
to  contemplate  with  wonder  and  awe  the  subterranean  aspects 
of  nature,  is  a  privilege  which  none  who  understand  it  will  re- 
nounce, and  a  duty  which  none  who  enter  upon  it  will  decline. 

The  aspects  of  nature  around  us,  and  above  us,  and  beneath 
us,  while  they  are  a  never  ending  source  of  instruction  and  en- 
joyment, cannot  fail  to  prepai*e  the  mind  for  nobler  studies,  and 
for  higher  destinies. 

There  is,  doubtless,  no  living  philosopher  who  could  conduct 
us,  with  the  same  safety  and  interest  as  Baron  Humboldt,*  over 
these  wonderful  fields  of  the  material  world.  With  his  own  eye 
he  has  seen  the  grand  phenomena  which  he  records.  He  has 
trodden  the  deserts  and  the  Llanos  of  the  far  west ;  he  has  climbed 
its  volcanic  cones,  and  breathed  the  vapours  which  they  exhale ; 
he  has  swept  over  its  cataracts,  and  threaded  its  forests ;  and  with 
the  profound  knowledge  of  a  naturalist  and  a  philosopher,  he  has 
described  what  he  saw  with  all  the  precision  of  truth,  and  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  poetry. 

In  the  work  which  we  nave  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article, 
its  author  "  has  sought  to  indicate  the  unfailing  influence  of  exter- 
nal nature  on  the  feelings,  the  moral  dispositions,  and  the  destinies 
of  man,"  and  viewing  tne  "  soothing  influence  of  the  contempla- 

*  See  our  reriews  of  his  Kosmos,  in  No.  viL,  and  of  his  Betearchea  in  Central 
Athf  in  No.  xi.  of  this  work. 
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tion  of  nature,  as  peculiarly  precious  to  those  who  are  oppres- 
sed with  the  cares  or  the  sorrows  of  life,"  he  dedicates  his  work 
more  especially  to  them,  and  invites  them,  while  "  escaping  from 
the  stormy  waves  of  life,"  "  to  follow  him  in  spirit  to  the  recesses 
of  the  primaeval  forests,  over  the  boundless  surface  of  the  steppe, 
and  to  the  higher  ridges  of  the  Andes."  Enjoying,  "  in  liis 
eightieth  year,  the  satisfaction  of  completing  a  third  edition  of 
his  work,  and  remoulding  it  entirely  afresh,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  time,"  he  "  hopes  that  these  volumes  may 
tend  to  inspire  and  cherish  a  love  for  the  study  of  nature,  by 
bringing  together,  in  a  small  space,  the  results  of  careful  obser- 
vation, on  the  most  varied  subjects,  by  showing  the  importance 
of  exact  numerical  data,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  by  well 
considered  arrangement  and  comparison,  and  by  opposing  the  dog- 
matic half-knowledge  and  arrogant  scepticism,  which  have  long  too 
much  prevailed  in  what  are  called  the  higher  circles  of  society."* 

In  the  Jirst  volume  of  his  work.  Baron  Humboldt  treats  of  the 
steppes  and  deserts  of  the  earth — of  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco^ 
ancf  of  the  nocturnal  life  of  animals  in  the  primceval  forests ;  and  in 
the  second^  he  discusses  the  physiognomy  of  plants^  describes  the 
st'intcture  and  mode  of  action  of  volcanoes  in  different  parts  of  the 
globcj  treats  of  the  vital  force,  and  concludes  with  a  description 
of  the  plateau  of  Caxamarca,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Inca  A  ta- 
hualpa,  and  the  first  mew  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  crest  of 
the  Andes.  These  different  treatises,  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
concise  and  popular,  for  the  perusal  of  the  general  reader,  and 
are  followed  by  copious  annotations  and  additions,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  wish  to  investigate  more  profoundly  and  extensively 
the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

The  widely  extended,  and  apparently  interminable  plains, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  steppes,  deserts,  Llanos,  para- 
pas,  prairies,  and  barrens,  present  tliemselves  to  the  traveller 
under  all  the  zones  into  which  our  globe  has  been  divided ;  but 
in  each  they  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  depending  on  diver- 
sity of  soil,  of  climate,  and  of  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
heaths  in  the  north  of  Europe,  with  their  purple  blossoms,  rich  in 
honey,  extending  from  the  point  of  Jutland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  are  regarded  by  our  author  as  true  steppes,  though  their 
extent  is  small,  when  compared  with  the  Llanos  or  pampas  of 
South  America,  or  the  prairies  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  barrens 
of  the  Coppermine  river,  on  which  the  shaggy  buffalo  and  the 
musk  ox  range  in  countless  herds.f 

*  This  observation  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  Uie  "  Jiigher  circles  of  society  "  in 
England. 

t  The  Indians  sometimes  kill  from  600  to  700  buffaloes  iq  a  few  days,  by  driving 
the  wild  herds  into  artificial  epplosures. 
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The  desert  plains  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are  part6  of  a  sea  of 
sand,  separating  fertile  regions,  or  enclosing  them  like  islands. 
On  these  desolate  plains  neither  dew  nor  ram  descends ;  and  ex- 
cept in  the  Oases,  to  which  malefactors  were  sent  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Csesars,  vegetable  life  is  wholly  extinct.  Herds  of 
antelopes,  and  swift-footed  ostriches,  roam  through  these  vast 
regions ;  and  though  the  verdant  shores  of  the  watered  Oases  are 
frequented  by  nomadic  tribes,  the  African  desert  must  be  regarded 
as  uninhabitable  by  man.  Bordering  nations  cross  it  periodi- 
cally, by  routes  which  have  been  unchanged  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  camel,  the  ship  of  the  desert^  the 
adventurous  merchant  is  enabled  to  cross  it  from  Tafilct  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  from  Moorzouk  to  Bornou.  The  extent  of  these 
vast  plains,  lying  partly  within,  and  partly  in  the  vicinity,  of  the 
tropics,  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean  Sen. 

Tlie  most  extensive,  if  not  the  loftiest  steppes,  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  occur  in  the  temperate  zone,  on  the  plateau  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  which  lies  between  the  gold  mountains  of  the  Altai 
and  the  Kuenlun.  They  extend  from  the  Chinese  wall  to  be- 
yond the  celestial  mountains,  and  towards  the  sea  of  Aral, 
through  a  length  of  many  thousand  miles.  About  thirty  years 
after  his  journey  to  South  America,  our  author  visited  an  extent 
of  2800  miles  of  these  Asiatic  steppes.  Sometimes  hilly,  and 
sometimes  interrupted  by  dispersed  groups  of  pine  forests,  they 
exhibit  a  far  more  varied  vegetation  than  those  of  the  new 
world.  The  finest  parts  of  these  plains,  inhabited  by  pastoral 
tribes,  are  adorned  with  flowering  herbaceous  plants  of  great 
height ;  and  while  the  traveller  is  driving  in  his  Tartar  carriage 
over  their  pathless  surface,  the  thickly  crowded  plants  bend 
before  the  wheels,  and  such  is  their  height,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
rise  up  and  look  around  him,  to  see  the  direction  in  which  to 
move.  "  Some  of  the  Asiatic  steppes  are  grassy  plains ;  others 
are  covered  with  succulent  evergreen  articulated  soda  plants ; 
and  many  glisten  from  a  distance  with  flakes  of  exuded  salt, 
which  cover  the  clayey  soil,  not  unlike  in  appearance  to  fresh 
fallen  snow." 

Dividing  the  .very  ancient  civilisation  of  Thibet  and  Hindos- 
tan  from  the  rude  nations  of  Northern  Asia,  these  Mongolian 
and  Tartarian  steppes  have  in  various  ways  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  tlie  changeful  destinies  of  man.  "  Compress- 
ing the  population  towards  the  South,  they  have  tended,  more 
than  the  Himalaya,  or  the  snowy  mountains  of  Sirinagur  and 
Ghorka,  to  impede  the  intercoui'se  of  nations,  and  to  place  per- 
manent limits  to  the  extension  of  milder  manners,  and  of  artistic 
and  intellectual  cultivation  in  Northern  Asia." 

"  But  in  the  history  of  the  past,"  says  our  author,  "  it  is  not  along 
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as  an  opposing  barrier  that  we  must  regard  the  plains  of  central  Asia. 
More  than  once  they  have  proved  the  source  from  which  devastation 
has  spread  over  distant  lands.  The  pastoral  nations  of  these  steppes — 
Moguls,  Getas,  Alani,  and  Usuni — have  shaken  the  world.  As  in  the 
course  of  past  ages,  early  intellectual  culture  has  come,  like  the  cheer- 
ing light  of  the  sun,  from  the  East,  so  at  a  later  period,  from  the  same 
direction,  barbaric  rudeness  has  threatened  to  overspread  and  involve 
Europe  in  darkness.  A  brown  pastoral  race,  of  Tukiuish  or  Turkish 
descent — the  Hiongnu,  dwelling  in  tents  of  skins,  inhabited  the  ele- 
vated steppes  of  Gobi.  Long  terrible  to  the  Chinese  power,  a  part  of 
this  tribe  was  driven  back  into  central  Asia.  The  shock  or  impulse 
thus  given  passed  from  nation  to  nation,  until  it  reached  the  ancient 
land  of  the  Finns,  near  the  Ural  mountains.  From  thence  Huns,  Avari, 
Ghazares,  and  various  admixtures  of  Asiatic  races,  broke  forth.  Armies 
of  Huns  appeared  successively  on  the  Volga,  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Marne, 
and  on  the  Po,  desolating  those  fair  and  fertile  fields,  which,  since  the 
time  of  Antenor,  civilized  man  had  adorned  with  successive  monu- 
ments. Thus  went  forth  from  Mongolian  deserts  a  deadly  blast,  which 
withered,  on  Cisalpine  ground,  the  tender,  long  cherished  flower  of 
art !"— Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

The  great  steppe  of  South  America  displays  itself  to  the  tra- 
veller''s  eye  when  he  looks  southward,  on  quitting  the  mountain 
valleys  of  Caraccas.  It  occupies  a  space  of  256,000  English 
square  miles,  stretching  from  the  coast  chain  of  the  Caraccas  to 
the  forests  of  Guiana,  and  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Merida 
to  the  great  Delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  To  the  south- 
west a  branch  is  prolonged  to  the  uuvisited  sources  of  the  Gua- 
viare,  and  the  lonely  mountains  to  which  the  excited  fancy  of 
the  Spanish  soldieiy  gave  the  name  of  Paramo  de  la  Suma  Paz 
— the  seat  of  perfect  peace.  The  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are 
of  such  extent  "  that  while  their  northern  margin  is  bordered 
by  palm  trees,  their  southern  extremity  is  almost  continually 
covered  with  ice.  In  these  grassy  plains,  troops  of  dogs,  de- 
scended from  those  introduced  by  the  colonists,  have  become 
completely  wild.  They  live  socially,  inhabiting  subterranean 
hollows,  in  which  they  hide  their  young,  and  often  attacking 
man  with  a  bloodthirsty  rage.  When  the  society  becomes  too 
numerous,  some  families  migrate  and  form  new  colonies. 

The  absence  of  human  inhabitants  from  the  South  American 
steppes  has  given  free  scope  for  the  development  of  the  most 
varied  forms  of  animal  life ;  "  a  development  limited  only  by 
their  mutual  pressure,  and  similar  to  that  of  vegetable  life  in 
the  forests  of  the  Orinoco,  where  the  Hymensea  and  the  gigantic 
laurel  are  never  exposed  to  the  destructive  hand  of  man,  but 
only  to  the  pressure  of  the  luxuriant  climbers  which  twine  around 
their  massive  trunks.  Agoutis,  small  spotted  antelopes,  cuirassed 
armadilloes,  which,  like  rats,  startle  the  hare  in  its  subterra- 
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nean  holes^  herds  of  lazy  chiguires,  beautifully  striped  viverraB, 
which  poison  the  air  With  their  odour,  the  large  maneless  lion, 
spotted  jaguars,  (often  called  tigers,)  strong  enough  to  drag  away 
a  young  bull  aflier  killing  him ; — these  and  many  other  forms  of 
animal  life  wander  through  the  treeless  plains  " 

f  '*Thus,  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  these  wild  animals,  the 
steppe  would  offer  little  attraction  or  means  of  subsistence  to  those 
nomadic  native  hordes,  who,  like  the  Asiatics  of  Hindostan,  prefer 
vegetable  nutriment,  if  it  were  not  for  the  occasional  presence  of 
single  individuals  of  the  fan  palm,  the  mauritia.  The  benefits  of  this 
life-supporting  tree  are  widely  celebrated  ;  it  alone,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  to  north  of  the  Sierra  de  Imataca,  feeds  the  unsubdued 
natives  of  the  Guaranis.  When  this  people  were  more  numerous,  and 
lived  in  closer  contiguity,  not  only  did  they  support  their  huts  on  the 
cut  trunks  of  palm  trees  as  pillars,  on  which  rested  a  scaffolding 
forming  the  fioor,  but  they  also,  it  is  said,  twined  from  the  leaf-stalks 
of  the  mauritia  cords  and  mats,  which,  skilfully  interwoven  and  sus- 
pended from  stem  to  stem,  enabled  them  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  Delta  is  overflowed,  to  live  in  the  trees  like  the  apes.  The  floor  of 
these  raised  cottages  is  partly  covered  with  a  coating  of  damp  clay, 
on  which  the  women  make  fires  for  household  purposes,  the  flames 
appearing  at  night  from  the  river  to  be  suspended  high  in  air.  The 
Guaranis  still  owe  the  preservation  of  their  physical,  and  perhaps 
also  their  moral  independence,  to  the  half  submerged  marshy  soil,  over 
which  they  move  with  a  light  and  rapid  step,  and  to  their  elevated 
dwellings  in  the  trees— a  habitation  never  likely  to  be  chosen  from 
motives  of  religious  enthusiasm  by  an  American  Stylites.  But  the 
mauritia  affords  to  the  Guaranis  not  merely  a  secure  dwelling-place, 
but  also  various  kinds  of  food.  Before  the  flower  of  the  rich  palm 
tree  breaks  through  its  tender  sheath,  and  only  at  that  period  of  vege- 
table metamorphosis,  the  pith  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  contains  a  meal 
resembling  sago,  which,  like  the  farina  of  the  jatropha  root,  is  dried 
in  thin  breadlike  slices.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  tree  forms  the 
sweet  intoxicating  palm  wine  of  the  Guaranis.  The  scaly  fruits,  which 
resemble  in  their  appearance  reddish  fir  cones,  afford,  like  the  plan- 
tain and  almost  all  tropical  fruits,  a  different  kind  of  nutriment  accord- 
ing as  they  are  eaten,  after  their  saccharine  substance  is  fully  developed, 
or  in  their  earlier  or  more  farinaceous  state.  Thus,  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  man's  intellectual  development,  we  find  the  existence  of  an 
entire  people  bound  up  with  that  of  a  single  tree,  like  the  insect 
which  lives  exclusively  on  a  single  part  of  a  particular  flower." — Vol. 
i.  pp.  15-17. 

Since  the  discovery  of  America  the  Llanos  have  become  habit- 
able, and  towns  have  been  built  here  and  there  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams  which  water  them.  Huts  formed  of  reeds  bound  by 
thongs,  and  covered  with  skins,  have  been  placed  at  the  distance 
of  a  day's  journey  from  each  other ;  and  mnumerable  herds  of 
oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  thirty- 
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five  yeai's  ago,  roam  over  the  plains,  exposed  to  nnnkberless  dan- 
gers. Under  a  vertical  and  never  clouded  sun,  the  carbonized 
turf  cracks  and  pulverizes,  and  when  the  dust  and  sand  are  raised 
by  opposing  winds  in  the  electrically  charged  centre  of  the  re- 
volving current,  they  have  the  form  of  inverted  cones  like  the 
waterspouts  of  the  ocean. 

"The  lowering  sky  sheds  a  dim,  almost  straw-coloured  h'ght  on  the 
desolate  plain.  The  horizon  draws  suddenly  nearer ;  the  Steppe  seems 
to  contract,  and  with  it  the  heart  of  the  wanderer.  The  hot,  dusty 
particles  which  fill  the  air,  increase  its  suffocating  heat ;  and  the  cast 
wind  blowing  over  the  long  heated  soil,  brings  with  it  no  refreshment, 
but  rather  a  still  more  burning  glow.  The  pools,  which  the  yellow 
fading  branches  of  the  fan  palm  had  protected  from  evaporation,  now 
gradually  disappear.  As  in  the  icy  north  the  animals  become  torpid  with 
cold,  so  here,  under  the  influence  of  the  parching  droughts,  the  crocodile 
and  the  boa  become  motionless,  and  fall  asleep  deeply  buried  in  the  dry 
mud.  Everywhere  the  death-threatening  drought  prevails,  and  yet  by 
the  play  of  the  refracted  rays  of  light  producing  the  phenomenon  of  the 
mirage,  the  thirsty  traveller  is  everywhere  pursued  by  the  illusive  image 

of  a  cool,  rippling  watery  mirror Half-concealed  by  the  dark 

clouds  of  dust,  restless  with  the  pain  of  thirst  and  hunger,  the  horses 
and  cattle  roam  around,  the  cattle  lowing  dismally,  and  the  horses 
stretching  out  their  long  necks  and  snuffing  the  wind,  if  haply  a 
moister  current  may  betray  the  neighbourhood  of  a  not  wholly  dried 
up  pool.  More  sagacious  and  cunning,  the  mule  seeks  a  different 
mode  of  alleviating  his  thirst.  The  ribbed  and  spherical  melon-cactus 
conceals  under  its  prickly  envelope  a  watery  pith.  The  mule  first 
strikes  the  prickles  aside  with  his  forefeet,  and  then  ventures  warily 
to  approach  his  lips  to  the  plant,  and  drink  the  cool  juice.  But  resort 
to  this  vegetable  fountain  is  not  always  without  danger,  and  one  sees 
many  animals  that  have  been  lamed  by  the  prickles  of  the  cactus. 
When  the  heat  of  the  burning  day  is  followed  by  the  coolness  of  the 
night,  even  then  the  horses  and  cattle  cannot  enjoy  repose.  Enorm- 
ous bats  suck  their  blood  like  vampires  during  their  sleep,  or  attach 
themselves  to  their  backs,  causing  festering  wounds,  in  which  mos- 
quitoes, hippobosces,  and  a  host  of  stinging  insects  niche  themselves. 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18. 

When  the  rainy  season  arrives,  the  aspect  of  the  Llano  is 
entirely  changed.  Sweet  odours  are  exhaled  from  its  previously 
barren  surface.  Grasses  in  great  variety  spring  up  around ;  tlie 
mimosas  unfold  their  drooping  leaves,  and  the  water  plants 
open  their  blossoms  to  the  sun.  Mud  volcanoes  burst  out  from 
tne  moistened  clay,  and  a  gigantic  water-snake  or  crocodile  often 
issues  from  the  spot.  In  describing  the  phenomena  of  the  fainy 
season,  our  author  has  introduced  some  very  brief  notices  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  brood  mares  and  their  foals  in  tlie  swollen 
streams,  and  of  the  battles  which  take  place  between  the  electri- 
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cal  eds  and  the  wild  horses ;  bnt  as  we  have  already  given  a  full 
aeooont  of  these  and  other  interesting  phenomena  in  a  review  of 
his  Kosmos,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  that  article.  Cruel 
though  they  be,  we  read  with  pleasure  the  details  of  battles, 
when  Nature  has  supplied  the  combatants  with  the  weapons  of 
destruction,  and  with  the  ferocious  instinct  to  use  them  ;  but  we 
turn  with  pain  from  those  scenes  of  blood,  in  which  man  is  the 
hero  and  tne  victim. 

"  As  in  the  Steppes  tigers  and  crocodiles  fight  with  horses  and 
cattle,  so  in  the  forests  on  its  borders,  in  the  wildernesses  of  Guiana, 
man  is  ever  armed  against  man.  Some  tribes  drink  with  unnatural 
thirst  the  blood  of  their  enemies ;  others  apparently  weaponless,  and 
yet  prepared  for  murder,  kill  with  a  poisoned  thumb-nail.  The  weaker 
hordes,  when  they  have  to  pass  along  the  sandy  margins  of  the  rivers, 
carefully  efface  with  their  hands  the  traces  of  their  timid  footsteps. 
Thus  man  in  the  lowest  stage  of  almost  animal  rudeness,  as  well  as 
amidst  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  our  higher  cultivation,  prepares  for 
himself  and  his  fellow-men  increased  toil  and  danger.  The  traveller 
wandering  over  the  wide  globe  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the  historic 
inquirer  searching  the  records  of  past  ages,  finds  everywhere  the  uni- 
form and  saddening  spectacle  of  man  at  variance  with  man.  Ho 
therefore,  who  amid  the  unreconciled  discord  of  nations  seeks  for  in- 
tellectual calm,  gladly  turns  to  contemplate  the  silent  life  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  hidden  activity  of  forces  and  powers  operating  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  Nature,  or  obedient  to  the  inborn  impulse  which 
for  thousands  of  years  has  glowed  in  the  human  breast,  gazes  up- 
wards in  meditative  contemplation  on  those  celestial  orbs  which  are 
ever  pursuing  in  undisturbed  harmony  their  ancient  and  unchanging 
course."— Pp.  25,  26. 

In  his  section  on  the  Cataracts  of  Orinoco,  Baron  Ilumboklt 
proposes  to  describe  "  in  particular  two  scenes  of  nature  in  the 
wilderness  of  Guiana, — the  celebrated  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco, 
the  Atures  and  Maypures,"  which  few  Europeans  had  seen  pre- 
vious to  his  visit.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  where  its  milk- 
white  waters  bedim  the  bright  blue  of  the  Atlantic,  its  width  is 
less  than  that  of  the  River  Plate  or  the  Amazons.  Its  length  is  only 
1120  geographical  miles;  but  at  the  distance  of  560  miles  from 
its  mouth,  its  breadth,  when  full,  is  17,265  English  feet,  or 
nearly  3^  miles ;  and  the  height  to  which  it  here  rises  above  its 
lowest  level  is  from  30  to  36  feet.  After  pursuing  a  westerly 
and  then  a  northerly  course,  it  runs  again  to  the  east,  so  that 
its  mouth  is  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  as  its  source !  Near  the 
mouths  of  the  Sodomoni  and  the  Guapo  stands  the  grand  and 
picturesque  mountain  of  Duida,  and  among  the  cocoa  groves  to 
the  east  of.it  are  found  trees  of  the  Bertholletia  excelsa,  the 
most  vigorous  and  gigantic  of  the  productions  of  the  tropical 
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world.  From  this  region  the  Indians  obtain  the  materials  for  the 
long  blow-pipes  out  of  which  they  discharge  their  arrows.  The 
plant,  from  which  they  obtain  tubes  above  18  feet  long,  from 
knot  to  knot,  is  a  grass,  a  species  of  the  arundinaria,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  though  its  thickness  is 
scarcely  halfan  inch  in  diameter. 

Between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  latitude  Humboldt  ob- 
served in  the  Atabapo,  the  Temi,  the  Tuamini,  and  the  Guainia, 
the  "  enigmatical  phenomenon  of  the  so-called  blach-waterr  The 
colour  of  these  rivers  is  a  coffee-brown,  which,  in  the  shade  of  the 
palm  groves,  passes  into  inA-tZocA,  though  in  transparent  vessels  the 
water  has  a  golden  yellow  colour.  Tms  black  colour  of  the  water 
is  ascribed  by  our  author  to  its  holding  in  solution  carburetted 
hydrogen,  "  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropical  vegetation,  and  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  and  herbs  upon  the  ground  over  which  the  rivers 
flow."  The  inh-blachness  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  arises,  as  he 
states,  from  the  groves  of  palm  when  reflected  from  the  aqueous 
surface,  a  phenomenon  which  we  have  frequently  seen  even 
under  a  more  remarkable  aspect  in  the  lakes  which  exist  in  the 
Grampian  range  near  the  tanks  of  the  Spey.  When  these 
lakes  seen  from  above,  reflect  from  their  unruffled  surface  only 
the  purple  flanks  of  the  hills  covered  with  heath  or  with  pine, 
the  light  which  reaches  the  eye  is  exceedingly  faint,  and  almost 
inappreciable,  not  only  from  the  darkness  of  its  tint,  but  from 
the  smallness  of  its  angle  of  incidence  upon  the  reflecting  surface. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  lake  literally  is  as  black  as  ink  ; 
but  if  the  slightest  breeze  fonns  a  ripple  on  a  portion  of  its  surface, 
the  inclined  faces  of  the  tiny  waves  reflect  the  light  of  the  sky  or 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  portion  of  the  lake  thus  disturbed  has 
the  appearance  of  milk^  so  that  the  sheet  of  water  seems  to  be 
formed  of  ink  and  of  milk  in  immiscible  proximity.  The  slight 
coffee-brown  colour  of  some  of  our  own  streams  is  obviously 
occasioned  by  the  peaty  soil  over  which  they  flow. 

The  phenomenon  exhibited  on  the  banks  of  this  remarkable 
river  (the  Orinoco)  cannot  fail  to  command  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare  and  Atabapo  grows  the 
noblest  of  the  palms,  "  the  Piriguao,"  whose  smooth  and  polished 
trunk,  about  65  feet  high,  is  adorned  with  the  most  delicate  flag- 
like foliage,  and  bears  large  and  beautiful  fruit  like  peaches,  which 
when  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  affords  a  nutritious  and  farina- 
ceous food  to  the  natives.  At  the  junction  of  the  Meta,  there 
rises  from  the  middle  of  a  mighty  whirlpool  an  isolated  cliffy, 
called  the  Rock  of  Patience,  as  voyagers  sometimes  require  two 
days  to  pass  it ;  and  opposite  the  Indian  mission  of  Carichano, 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  rivetted  on  an  abrupt  rock.  El  Mogote 
de  Cocuyza,  a  cube  with  vertically  precipitous  sides,  above  200 
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feet  high,  and  carrying  on  its  surface  forests  of  trees  of  rich  and 
varied  foliage.  Like  a  Cyclopean  monument  in  its  simple  gran- 
deur, this  central  mass  rises  high  above  the  tops  of  the  surround- 
ing palms,  marking  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  with  its  sharp 
and  rugged  outlines,  and  uplifting  ^^  its  summit  high  in  air,  a 
forest  above  the  forest."  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  near  the 
sea,  great  natural  rafts,  consisting  of  trees  torn  from  the  banks 
by  the  sweUing  of  the  river,  are  encountered  by  the  boatmen, 
whose  canoes  are  often  wrecked  by  striking  against  them  in  the 
dark.  These  rafts,  which  are  covered  like  meadows  with  flowering 
water  plants,  remind  the  traveller  of  the  floating  gardens  of  the 
Mexican  lakes. 

As  the  Orinoco  imparts  a  black  colour  to  the  reddish  white 
granite  which  it  has  washed  for  a  thousand  years,  the  existence 
of  similar  black  hollows  at  heights  of  nearly  200  feet  above  the 
present  bed  of  the  river,  indicates  the  fact,  "  that  the  streams 
whose  magnitude  now  excites  our  astonishment,  are  only  the 
feeble  remains  of  the  immense  masses  of  water  that  belonged  to 
an  earlier  age  of  the  world."  The  very  natives  of  Guiana  called 
the  attention  of  our  author  to  the  traces  of  the  former  height  of 
the  waters.  On  a  grassy  plain,  near  Uruana,  stands  an  isolated 
granite  rock,  upon  which  are  engraven,  at  a  height  of  more  than 
80  feet,  figures  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of  many  animals,  par- 
ticularly crocodiles  and  boas,  arranged  almost  in  rows  or  lines. 
The  natives  believe  that  these  figures  were  carved  when  their 
fathers'  boats  were  only  a  little  lower  than  the  drawings. 

The  cataracts,  or  Eaudal  of  Maypures,  are  not,  like  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  formed  by  the  descent  of  a  mass  of  water  through 
a  great  height,  nor  are  they  narrow  gorges  through  which  the 
river  rushes  with  accelerated,  velocity.  They  consist  of  a  count- 
less number  of  little  cascades,  succeeding  each  other  like  steps, 
sometimes  extending  across  the  entire  bed  of  the  river,  and  some- 
times, in  a  river  8500  feet  wide,  leaving  only  an  open  channel 
of  twenty  feet.  When  the  steps  are  but  two  or  three  feet  high, 
the  natives  can  descend  the  falls  remaining  in  the  canoe.  When 
the  steps  are  high,  and  stretch  across  the  stream,  the  boat  is 
landed  and  dragged  along  the  bank  by  branches  of  trees  placed 
under  it  as  rollers. 

In  descending  from  the  village  of  Maypures  to  the  Eock  of 
Manimi  in  the  oed  of  the  river,  a  wonderful  prospect  opens  to 
the  traveller's  view, — 

"  A  foaming  surface,  four  miles  in  length,  presents  itself  at  once  to 
the  eye.  Iron-black  masses  of  rocks,  resembling  ruins  and  battle^ 
mented  towers,  rise  frownmg  from  the  waters.  Rocks  and  islands 
are  adorned  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropical  forest ;  a 
perpetual  mist  hovers  over  the  waters,  and  the  summits  of  the  lofty 
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palms  pierce  through  the  cloud  of  spray  and  vapour.  When  the  rays 
of  the  glowing  evening  sun  are  refracted  in  these  humid  exhalations, 
a  magic  optical  effect  begins.  Coloured  bows  shine,  vanish,  and  re- 
appear ;  and  the  ethereal  image  is  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  breath  of 
the  sportive  breeze.  During  the  long  rainy  season  the  streaming 
waters  bring  down  islands  of  vegetable  mould,  and  thus  the  naked 
rocks  are  studded  with  bright  flower-beds,  adorned  with  melastomas 
and  droseras,  and  with  small  silver-leaved  mimosas  and  ferns.  These 
spots  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  European  those  blocks  of  granite 
decked  with  flowers  which  rise  solitary  amid  the  glaciers  of  Savoy, 
and  are  called  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Alps  "jardins"  or  "  courtils.*' 
In  the  blue  distance  the  eye  rests  on  the  mountain  chain  of  Cunavami, 
a  long  extended  ridge,  which  terminates  abruptly  in  a  truncated  cone. 
We  saw  the  latter  glowing  at  sunset  as  if  in  roseate-  flames.  This 
appearance  returns  daily.  No  one  has  ever  been  near  the  mountain 
to  detect  the  precise  cause  of  this  brightness,  which  may  perhaps  pro- 
ceed from  a  reflecting  surface  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  talc 
or  mica  slate." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  224,  225. 

The  Eaudal  of  Atures  is,  like  that  of  Maypures,  a  cluster  of 
islands,  between  which  the  river  forces  its  way  for  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  yards,  a  forest  of  palms  rising  from  the  middle  of  its 
foaming  waters.  Near  the  southern  entrance  of  this  cataract, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  stands  the  celebrated  Cave  of 
Ataruipe.  It  consists  of  a  cavity  or  vaulted  roof,  formed  by  "  a  far 
overhanging  cliff,"  and  is  the  vault  or  cemetery  of  an  extinct 
nation  :— 

"  We  counted,"  says  our  author,  "  about  600  well  preserved  skele- 
tons, placed  in  as  many  baskets,  woven  from  the  stalks  of  palm  leaves. 
These  baskets,  which  the  Indians  call  maptres,  are  shaped  like  square 
sacks,  differing  in  size  according  to  the  age  of  the  deceased.  Even 
new-born  children  had  each  its  own  mapire.  The  skeletons  are  so 
perfect,  that  not  a  bone  or  a  joint  is  wanting.  The  bones  had  been 
prepared  in  three  different  ways ;  some  bleached,  some  coloured  red 
with  onoto,  the  pigment  of  the' bixa  orellana,  and  some  like  mummies, 
closely  enveloped  in  sweet-smelling  resin  and  plantain  leaves.  The 
Indians  assured  us  that  the  custom  had  been  to  bury  the  fresh  corpses 
for  some  months  in  damp  earth,  which  gradually  consumed  the  flesh  ; 
they  were  then  dug  up,  and  any  remaining  flesh  scraped  away  with 
sharp  stones.  Tliis  the  Indians  said  was  still  the  practice  of  several 
tribes  in  Guiana.  Besides  the  mapires  or  baskets  we  found  urns  of 
half-burnt  clay,  which  appeared  to  contain  the  bones  of  entire  fami- 
lies. The  larger  of  these  urns  were  about  three  feet  high,  and  nearly 
six  feet  long,  of  a  pleasing  oval  form,  and  greenish  colour,  having 
handles  shaped  like  snakes  and  crocodiles,  and  meandering  or  laby- 
rinthine ornaments  round  the  upper  margin.  These  ornaments  are 
quite  similar  to  those  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  Mexican  palace  at 
Mitla.  They  are  found  in  all  countries  and  climates,  and  in  the  most 
different  stages  of  human  cultivation — among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
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m  well  as  on  the  shields  of  some  of  the  natives  at  Tahiti  and  other 
islands  of  the  Soutli  Sea— wherever  the  eye  is  gratified  by  the  rhyth- 
mical Recurrence  of  regular  forms Our  interpre- 
ters could  give  us  no  certain  information  as  to  the  age  of  these  vessels ; 
that  of  the  skeletons  appeared  for  the  most  part  not  to  exceed  a  cen- 
tury.  It  is  reported  among  the  Guareca  Indians,  that  the  brave  Atures 
being  pressed  upon  by  the  cannibal  Caribs,  withdrew  to  the  rocks  of 
the  cataracts — a  melancholy  refuge  and  dwelling-place,  in  which 
the  distressed  tribe  finally  perished,  and  with  them  their  language. 
In  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Randal  there  are  cavities  and 
recesses  which  have  served,  like  the  Cave  of  Ataruipe,  as  burying- 
places.    It  is  even  probable  that  the  last  family  of  the  Atures  may 
not  have  been  long  deceased ;  for  (a  singular  fact)  there  is  still  in 
Maypures  an  old  parrot,  of  whom  the  natives  aflSrm  that  he  is  not 
understood  because  he  speaks  the  Ature  language."^ — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  229, 
230. 

Leaving  this  interesting  cave  at  nightfall,  and  carrying  along 
with  him  several  skulls,  and  an  entire  skeleton,  our  author  could 
not  avoid  tracing  a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  extinct  race, 
whose  mouldering  relics  he  bore,  with  the  ever  new  life  which 
springs  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  : — 

"  Countless  insects  poured  their  red  phosphoric  light  on  the  herb- 
covered  ground,  which  glowed  with  living  fire,  as  if  the  starry  canopy 
of  heaven  had  sunk  down  upon  the  turE  Climbing  bignonias,  fra- 
grant vanillas,  and  yellow  flowering  banisterias  adorned  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  and  the  summits  of  the  palms  rustled  above  the  graves. 
Thus  perish  the  generations  of  men !  Thus  do  the  name  and  the 
traces  of  nations  fade  and  disappear* !  Yet  when  one  blossom  of  man's 
intellect  withers — when  in  the  storms  of  time  the  memorials  of  his  art 
moulder  and  decay — an  ever  new  life  springs  forth  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth ;  maternal  nature  unfolds  unceasingly  her  germs,  her 
flowers,  and  her  fruits  ;  regardless  though  man,  with  his  passions  and 
his  crimes,  treads  under  foot  her  ripening  harvests." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  231. 

The  third  aspect  of  nature  to  which  Baron  Humboldt  directs 
our  attention  is  the  Nocturnal  Life  of  Animals  in  the  Primceval 
Forest  The  wooded  region  which  lies  between  8*"  of  north  and 
19''  of  south  latitude  is  one  connected  forest,  having  an  area 
twelve  times  gi'eater  than  that  of  Germany.  This  vast  surface 
is  watered  by  systems  of  rivers,  whose  tributaries  sometimes  ex- 
ceed in  the  abundance  of  their  waters  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube ; 
and  it  is  to  the  combination  of  great  moisture  with  a  tropical 
heat  that  these  forests  owe  the  luxuriant  growth  of  their  trees. 
So  rank  indeed  is  their  vegetation,  that  particular  parts  of  the 
forest  are  impenetrable  ;  and  the  large  American  tigers,  or 
panther-like  jaguars,  often  lose  themselves  in  their  dense  and  im- 
penetrable recesses.    Being  thii§  unabje  to  huut  on  the  ground, 
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they  actually  live  on  the  trees,  and  become  the  terror  of  the 
families  of  monkeys,  and  of  the  prehensile-tailed  viverrae. 

On  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Rio  Apure,  closely  bordering  upon  the 
impenetrable  forest,  our  author  and  his  party  bivouacked,  as  usual, 
under  the  open  sky,  surrounded  by  fires  to  keep  ofi^  the  prowling 
jaguars.  Their  hammocks  were  suspended  on  the  oars  of  their 
boat,  driven  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  the  deep  stillness 
which  prevailed  was  broken  only  from  time  to  time  by  the  blow- 
ing of  the  fresh-water  dolphins.  Soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  how- 
ever, such  a  disturbance  began  to  be  heard  in  the  adjoining 
forest  that  sleep  became  impossible  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

"  The  wild  cries  of  animals  appeared  to  rage  throughout  the  forest. 
Among  the  many  voices  which  resounded  together,  the  Indians  could 
only  recognise  those  which,  after  short  pauses  in  the  general  uproar, 
were  first  heard  singly.  There  was  the  monotonous  howling  of  the 
alouates,  (the  howling  monkeys,)  the  plaintive,  soft,  and  almost  flute- 
like tones  of  the  small  sapajous,  the  snarling  grumblings  of  the 
striped  nocturnal  monkev,  (the  nictipithicus  trivirgatus,  which  I  was 
the  first  to  describe,)  the  mterrupted  cries  of  the  great  tiger,  the  cuguar, 
or  maneless  American  lion,  the  peccary,  the  sloth,  and  a  host  of  par- 
rots, parraquas,  and  other  pheasant-like  birds.  When  the  tigers  came 
near  the  edge  of  the  forest,  our  dog,  which  had  before  barked  inces- 
santly, came  howling  to  seek  refuge  under  our  hammocks.  Sometimes 
the  cry  of  the  tiger  was  heard  to  proceed  from  amidst  the  high  branches 
of  a  tree,  and  was  then  always  accompanied  by  the  plaintive  piping  of 
the  monkeys  who  were  seeking  to  escape  from  the  unwonted  pursuit. 
If  we  ask  the  Indians  why  this  incessant  noise  and  disturbance  takes 
place  on  particular  nights,  they  answer  with  a  smile,  that '  the  animals 
are  rejoicing  in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  keeping  the  feast  of  the  full 
moon.*  To  me  it  appeared  that  the  scene  had  originated  in  some  acci- 
dental combat,  that  the  disturbance  had  spread  to  other  animals,  and 
that  the  noise  was  thus  more  and  more  increased.  The  jaguar  pur- 
sues the  peccaries  and  tapirs,  and  these  pressing  against  each  other 
in  their  flight  break  through  the  interwoven  tree-like  shrubs  which 
impede  their  escape ;  the  apes  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  frightened  by 
the  crash,  join  their  cries  to  those  of  the  larger  animals ;  the  tribes  of 
birds  who  build  their  nests  in  communities  are  aroused,  and  thus  the 
whole  animal  world  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion.  Longer  ex- 
perience taught  us  that  it  is  not  always  the  celebration  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moon  which  breaks  the  repose  of  the  woods.  We  wit- 
nessed the  same  occurrence  repeatedly,  and  found  that  the  voices  were 
loudest  during  violent  falls  of  rain,  or  when  the  flashing  lightning, 
accompanied  with  loud  peals  of  thunder,  illuminated  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  forest."— Vol.  i.  pp.270,  271. 

Scenes  like  these  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  death-like 
stillness  which  prevails  within  the  tropics  "  during  the  noontide 
hours  of  a  day  of  more  than  usual  heat."    At  the  remarkable 
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^  Narrows"  of  Baraguan,  where  the  Orinoco  forces  itself  through 
a  pass  6690  feet  wide,  our  author  had  occasion  to  spend  a  day, 
when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  so  high  as  122°  of 
Fahrenheit.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the  fine  dust- 
like sand,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  mirage  the  outlines  of 
every  distant  object  had  wave-like  undulations. 

"  The  sun  was  in  the  Zenith,  and  the  flood  of  light  which  he  poured 
down  upon  the  river,  and  which  flashed  sparkling  back,  owing  to  a 
slight  rippling  movement  of  the  waters,  rendered  still  more  sensible  the 
red  haze  which  veiled  the  distance.  All  the  naked  rocks  and  boulders 
around  were  covered  with  a  countless  number  of  large  thick  scaled 
igi^anas,  gecko^lizards,  and  variously  spotted  salamanders.  Motion- 
less, with  uplifted  heads  and  open  mouths,  they  appeared  to  inhale 
the  burning  air  with  ecstasy.  At  such  times  the  larger  animals  seek 
shelter  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  the  birds  hide  themselves 
under  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  but  if 
under  this  apparent  entire  stillness  of  nature  we  listen  for  the  faintest 
tones  which  an  attentive  ear  can  seize,  we  shall  perceive  an  all-per- 
vading rustling  sound,  a  humming  and  fluttering  of  insects  close  to 
the  ground  and  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Everything 
announces  a  world  of  organic  activity  and  life.  In  every  bush — in 
the  cracked  bark  of  the  trees — ^in  the  earth,  undermined  by  hymen- 
opterous  insects,  life  stirs  audibly.  It  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  many 
voices  of  nature,  heard  only  by  the  sensitive  and  reverent  ear  of  her 
true  votaries." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  272. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Aspects  of  Nature"  commences 
with  an  instructive  section  "  On  the  Physiognomy  of  Plants," 
which  our  author  prefaces  with  some  highly  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  universal  profusion  with  which  life  is  everywhere 
distributed.  The  information  which  is  here  conveyed  to  us  has 
a  high  value  at  all  times,  but  a  very  peculiar  one  at  present,  when 
a  great  degree  of  probability  attaches  to  the  opinion  that  organic 
atoms  floating  in  our  atmosphere  are  the  cause  of  that  dreadful 
pestilence  which  is  now  ravaging  our  land.  In  the  dense  and 
lower  strata  of  our  atmosphere  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  the 
general  prevalence  of  life,  and  travellers  inform  us  that  even  on 
the  Polar  ice  the  air  is  resonant  with  the  cries  and  songs  of  birds 
and  with  the  hum  of  insect  life.  In  the  upper  and  more  ethereal 
regions,  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  found 
butterflies  and  other  winged  insects,  which  were  involuntarily 
carried  upwards  by  ascendmg  currents  of  air ;  and  the  same  crea- 
tures are  carried  by  storms  from  the  land  to  great  distances  at 
sea.  M.  Boussingault,  when  ascending  the  Silla  of  Caracoas, 
saw  whitish  shining  bodies  rise  from  the  valley  to  the  summit 
of  the  Silla,  5755  rcet  high,  and  then  sink  down  to  the  neigh- 
bouring sea-coast*    This  phenomenon  continued  for  an  hour,  and 
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the  white  bodies,  though  considered  at  first  to  have  been  small 
birds,  turned  out  to  be  agglomerations  of  straws  or  blades  of  grass, 
belonging  to  the  genus  vilfa  tenacissima^  which  abounds  in  the 
Caraccas  and  Cumana.  Creatures  still  more  wonderful  are  de- 
tected in  the  atmosphere  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope — minute 
animalculae,  (the  rotiferm  and  BrachioncBy)  motionless  and  appa- 
rently dead,  lifted  up  by  the  winds  in  multitudes  from  the  sur- 
face of  evaporating  waters,  and  carried  about  by  atmospheric 
currents  till  the  descending  dews  restore  them  to  the  earth,  "  dis- 
solving the  film  or  envelope  which  incloses  their  transparent 
rotating  bodies,  and  probably  by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  all 
water  contains,  breathing  new  irritability  into  their  dormant 
organs."  * 

The  celebrated  Prussian  naturalist,  M.  Ehrenberg,  has  dis- 
covered, by  microscopic  observations,  that  the  dust  or  yellow  sand 
which  falls  like  rain  on  the  Atlantic,  near  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  and  is  sometimes  transported  to  Italy,  and  even  the 
middle  of  Europe,  consists  of  a  multitude  of  silicious  shelled  mi- 
croscopic animals.  "  Perhaps^^  says  Humboldt,  "  many  of  them 
float  for  years  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere^  until  they  are 
brought  down  by  vertical  currents^  or  in  accompaniment  with  Hie 
superior  current  of  the  trade-winds^  still  susceptible  of  revivification^ 
and  multiplying  their  species  by  spontaneous  division^  in  conformity 
ivith  the  particitlar  laws  of  their  organization,"^^ 

"  But  besides  creatures  fully  formed,"  continues  Humboldt,  "  the 
atmosphere  contains  innumerable  germs  of  future  life,  such  as  the  eggs 
of  insects  and  the  seeds  of  plants ;  the  latter  provided  with  light  hairy 
and  feathery  appendages,  by  means  of  which  they  are  wafted  through 
the  air  during  long  autumnal  wanderings.  Even  the  fertilizing  dust  or 
pollen  from  the  anthers  of  the  male  flowers,  in  spaces  in  which  the  sexes 
are  separated,  is  carried  over  land  and  sea  by  winds  and  by  the  agency 
of  winged  insects  to  the  solitary  female  plant  on  other  shores.  Thus, 
wherever  the  glance  of  the  inquirer  into  nature  penetrates,  he  sees  the 
continual  dissemination  of  life  either  fully  formed  or  in  the  germ.  .  . 
.  .  We  do  not  yet  know  where  life  is  most  abundant, — whether  on 
continents  or  in  the  unfathomed  depths  of  the  ocean.  Through  the 
excellent  work  of  Ehrenberg,  we  have  seen  the  sphere  of  organic  life 


*  By  means  of  a  drop  of  water  Fontana  revived  a  rotifera  which  had  been  two 
years  dried  and  motionless.  Baker  resuscitated  paste  eels  which  Needham  had 
given  him  in  1744.  Doycre  has  recently  shown  by  experiment  that  rotiferse  como 
to  hfe,  or  pass  from  a  motionless  state  to  a  state  of  motion,  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  temperatures  of  from  ll®  to  113°  of  Fahr.  Pay  en  has  shown  that  the 
sporulcs  of  a  minute  fungus,  (oidivm  aurantiacvm,)  wliich  deposits  a  ruddy 
feathery  coating  on  a  crumb  of  bread,  are  not  deprived  of  their  power  of  germina- 
tion by  an  exposure  of  half  an  hour  to  a  temperature  of  from  183<*  to  207*^  of  Fahr., 
before  being  strewed  ou  fresh  and  perfectly  unspoiled  dough. 
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extend,  and  its  horizon  widen  before  our  eyes,  both  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  fixed  or  floating  masses  of  ice  of  the 
Antarctic  seas.  Silicious  shelled  polygastrica,  and  even  coscinodiscje 
with  their  green  ovaries,  have  been  found  alive  enveloped  in  masses 
of  ice  only  12  degrees  from  the  Pole  ;  the  small  black  glacier  flea 
and  Podurellae  inhabit  the  narrow  tubular  holes  examined  by 
Agassiz,  in  the  Swiss  glaciers.  Ehrenberg  has  shewn  that  on  several 
microscopic  infusoria  others  live  as  parasites;  and  that  in  the 
Gallionellae,  such  is  their  prodigious  power  of  development,  or  capa^^ 
bility  of  division,  that  in  the  space  of  four  days  an  animalcule  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye^  can  form  two  cubic  feet  of  the  Bilin  polishing  slate  !  In 
the  sea,  gelatinous  worms,  living  or  dead,  shine  like  stars,  and  by 
their  phosphoric  light  change  the  surface  of  the  wide  ocean  into  a  sea 
of  fire.  Ineffaceable  is  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  calm 
nights  of  the  torrid  zone  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  I  still  sec  the 
dark  azure  of  the  firmament,  the  constellation  of  the  ship  near  the 
zenith,  and  that  of  the  cross  declining  towards  the  horizon,  shedding 
through  the  perfumed  air  their  soft  and  planetary  lustre  ;  while  bright 
furrows  of  flashing  light  marked  the  track  of  the  dolphins  through 
the  midst  of  the  foaming  waves.  Not  only  the  ocean  but  also 
the  waters  of  our  marshes  hide  from  us  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
strange  forms.  The  naked  eye  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  Cy- 
clidias,  the  Euglenes,  and  the  host  of  Naiads,  divisible  by  branches  like 
the  Lemna  or  Duckweed,  of  which  Ihey  seek  the  shade.  Other  crea- 
tures inhabit  receptacles  where  the  light  cannot  penetrate,  and  an  atmo- 
sphere variously  composed,  but  differing  from  that  which  we  breathe : 
such  are  the  spotted  ascaris  which  lives  beneath  the  skin  of  the  earth- 
worm, the  Leucoptera,  of  a  bright  silvery  colour,  in  the  interior  of 
the  shore  Naiad,  and  a  Pentastonia  which  inhabits  the  large  pulmon- 
ary cells  of  the  rattlesnake  of  the  tropics.  There  are  animalculse  in 
the  blood  of  frogs  and  of  salmon  ;  and  even,  according  to  Nordmann, 
in  the  fluids  of  the  eyes  of  fishes,  and  in  the  gills  of  the  bleak." — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  5-7. 

It  IS  impossible  to  peruse  this  interesting  extract  without  no- 
ticing its  connexion  with  the  remarkable  discovery  recently 
made  by  Dr.  Brittan,  that  in  the  discharges  from  cliolera  patients 
there  are  found  minute  cellular  bodies,  having  the  aspect  and 
character  of  fungi ;  that  the  same  bodies  exist  in  the  air  and 
water  of  infected  districts;  and  that  they  are  never  found  in  persons 
or  places  where  the  pestilence  does  not  prevail.  These  bodies 
vary  from  the  five  hundredth  to  the  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  the  smallest  occurring  in  the  air,  the  larger  in  the 
vomit,  and  the  largest  in  the  dejections  of  the  patient.  Admit- 
ting what  yet  requires  a  more  extensive  induction  to  prove  it, 
that  these  bodies  are  always  found  in  cholera  localities  and 
never  elsewhere,  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  they  are  the 
cause  of  cholera.  Various  facts,  however,  have  been  long 
known,  which  render  such  an  opinion  highly  probable.     The 
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Ergots  the  Spennoedia  Clavus*  for  example,  a  i'angus  which  is 
found  abundantly  in  rye,  is  a  poison  which  exercises  a  peculiar 
action  in  contracting  tne  uterus.  When  it  composes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  rye  bread,  it  produces  one  of  the  most  terrific 
diseases  to  which  man  is  subject.  The  ergot  is  produced  within  the 
seeds  of  various  grasses,  such  as  Secale  Agrostis,  Dactylis,Festuca, 
Elymus,  &c. ;  and  is  rather  supposed  to  be  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  grasses  than  a  distinct  fungus.  But  however  this  may  be,  its 
effects  upon  the  human  frame  are  terrible.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  followed  by  numbness  in  the  extremities,  which,  after 
being  wasted  with  excruciating  pains,  eventually  fall  off  at  the 
joints,  withering  and  becoming  black  and  hard  as  if  they  were 
charred.  This  disease,  called  the  Dry  Gangrene,  has  been  at 
different  periods  epidemic  in  Sologne,  a  tract  of  wet  clayey  land 
lying  between  the  Loire  and  Cher.  The  fingers,  or  toes,  or  feet, 
or  legs,  or  even  the  thighs,  drop  off  at  the  joints.  According  to 
Duhamel,  it  destroyed  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  persons  in- 
fected ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  sufferer  in  one  case  survived, 
though  his  thighs  fell  off  at  the  hips !  But  it  is  not  merely  in 
rye  that  this  poison  is  generated.  When  wheat,  rice,  or  any 
other  grain  is  prematurely  cut  down,  or  has  become  mouldy  or 
musty  from  age,  or  from  the  place  where  it  has  been  stored ; — or 
when  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  poisonous  plants,  such 
as  the  Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  and  the  Lolium  temulentum^  the 
most  excruciating  diseases  have  been  occasioned  by  its  use. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  on  record  of  the  frightful  effects 
of  damaged  grain,  poisoned  no  doubt  by  some  deleterious  fungus, 
IS  recoroed  m  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1762,t  by  Dr. 
Charlton  Wollaston,  and  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bones,  minister 
of  the  parish.  John  Downing,  a  poor  labouring  man,  who  lived 
at  Wattisham,  near  Stowma^et,  in  Suffolk,  had  fed  his  family, 
a  wife  and  six  children,  on  what  is  called  clog  wheat,  or  laid 
wheat,  which  had  been  gathered  and  thrashed  separately.  The 
pickle  was  discoloured^  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  sound  wheat. 
On  Sunday  morning,  the  10th  of  January,  the  eldest  girl  com- 
plained of  a  violent  pain  in  the  calf  of  her  left  leg.  In  the  even- 
ing, another  girl  felt  the  same  pain.  On  Monday,  the  mother 
and  another  child;  and  on  Tuesday,  all  the  rest,  except  the 
father,  were  similarly  affected.  Tne  sufferers  shrieked  with 
pain.  In  a  few  days  the  legs  turned  black  and  mortified.  The 
mortified  parts  separated  from  the  sound  part,  in  most  of  them, 
two  inches  below  the  knee ;  in  some  lower,  and  in  one  child,  at 


*  The  Sphacelia  tegetum  of  Klotzsch,  and  the  Farinaria  Foas  of  Sowerby.   It  is 
called  Ergot,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cook's  spur, 
f  Vol,  Hi.  Part  u.  pp.  623,  524. 
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the  ankle.     Three  lost  both  legs ;  and  one  child  both  feet.    The 
followhig  was  the  state  of  their  legs  on  the  13th  April : — 

"  Mary,  the  mother,  aged  40,  the  right  foot  off  at  the  ankle ; 
the  left  leg  mortified ;  a  mere  bone,  but  not  off. 

*'  Mary,  aged  15,  one  leg  off  below  the  knee;  the  other  per- 
fectly sphacelated,  but  not  yet  off. 

"  Elizabeth,  aged  13,  both  legs  off  below  the  knees. 

"  Sarah,  aged  10,  one  foot  oft'  at  the  ankle. 

"  Eobeii;,  aged  8,  both  legs  off  below  the  knees. 

"  Edward,  aged  4,  both  feet  off  at  the  ankle. 

"  An  infant,  four  months  old,  dead. 

"  The  father  was  attacked  about  a  fortnight  after  the  rest  of 
the  family,  and  in  a  slighter  degree,  the  pain  being  confined  to 
the  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  which  turned  blackish,  and 
were  withered  for  some  time,  but  are  now  better ;  and  he  has  in 
some  degree  recovered  the  use  of  them." 

During  this  calamity,  the  family  were  in  other  respects  in 
good  health.  They  ate  heartily,  and  slept  well,  and  were  free 
from  fever.  "  One  poor  boy  in  particular  looked  as  healthy  and 
florid  as  possible ;  and  was  sitting  on  the  bed  quite  jolly,  drum- 
ming witn  his  stumps  I*^ 

"I  have  always  been  used,"  says  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  concluding 
his  extraordinary  narrative,  "  to  read  Lucan's  description  of  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  the  little  serpent  Seps  as  fabulous,  or  at  least 
greatly  exaggerated.  But  I  have  now  been  an  eye-witness  to 
almost  the  whole  scene  of  horror  so  finely  painted  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

*  Flagae  proxima  circum 
Fugit  rapta  cutis,  pallentiaque  ossa  retexit  : 
Membra  notant  sanie  :  Surae  fiuxere  :  sine  uUo 
Tegmine  poples  erat :  femorum  quoque  musculus  omnis 
Liquitur^  et  nigra  distillant  inguina  tabe.' 

Phar8.y  Lib.  ix.  v.  767." 

An  effect  equally  strange  has  been  observed  in  America,  on  men 
and  animals  when  fed  on  maize  that  has  been  overrun  with  pa- 
rasitic fungi.  Deer,  do^s,  apes,  and  parrots  were  intoxicated 
by  it.  Fowls  laid  eggs  without  shells.  Swine  cast  their  bristles^ 
while  in  man  it  occasioned  only  baldness  and  loosening  of  the 
teeth. 

In  the  passage  which  we  have  Quoted  from  Humboldt,  we  see 
the  process  by  which  deleterious  elements  of  a  microscopic  kind, 
and  even  those  of  a  large  size,  are  raised  in  the  atmosphere  and 
distributed  over  the  globe  by  currents  in  the  lower  and  upper 
regions  of  the  air ; — but  these  and  other  elements  equally  delete- 
rious may  be  lifted  up  or  even  torn  from  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
by  processes  not  generally  referred  to.  When  electricity  passes 
from  one  body  to  another^  it  carries  off  the  matter  of  the  first 
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body  in  an  extreme  state  of  subdivision,  and  deposits  it  upon  the 
other ; — and  when,  in  the  ascending  stroke,  lightning  passes  from 
the  earth  into  the  atmosphere,  it  carries  up  into  the  air  the  im- 
ponderable elements  of  the  metalliferous  rocks  and  ground  from 
which  it  issued.  Iron,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  have  been  actually 
transported  by  lightning,  and  deposited  on  the  surfaces  which 
were  struck  by  it ;  and  when  we  consider  the  prevalence  of  elec- 
tricity at  every  season  and  in  every  clime,  and  its  constant  trans- 
mission from  the  crust  of  the  earth  into  the  superincumbent 
atmosphere,  we  can  see  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 
elements  of  all  metallic  bodies  may  be  diffused  through  the  air, 
and  distributed,  according  to  laws  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
by  the  magnetic  or  other  currents  which  surround  the  earth.  In- 
organic matter,  too,  in  a  minute  state  of  subdivision,  is  thrown  off 
from  the  hardest  bodies  by  friction,  by  change  of  temperature, 
and  by  ordinary  combustion,  as  well  as  in  volcanic  action,  so 
that  there  are  powerful  causes  constantly  at  work,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  pollute  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  water  we 
drink,  with  ingredients  that  when  accumulated  and  combined  by 
particular  causes,  may  prove  injurious  to  health,  and  be  destnic- 
tive  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Although  the  characteristic  physiognomy  of  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  depends  on  a  great  variety  of  external  phe- 
nomena, yet  our  author  is  justly  of  opinion  that  the  principal 
impression  made  upon  the  traveller  is  by  the  magnitude  and 
constant  presence  of  vegetable  forms.  Animals  from  their  smaller 
size,  and  their  repeated  absence  from  the  eye,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  a  landscape,  while  trees  from  their  greater  size,  and  their 
occurrence  in  extended  groups,  fill  the  eye  with  a  living  mass 
of  vegetation.  Their  great  age,  too,  combined  with  their  mag- 
nitude, influences  the  imagination,  and  gives  them  a  monumental 
character,  equally  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  natu- 
ralist. The  colossal  Dragon  tree  at  Oratava,  in  Teneriffe,  is  79 
feet  round  at  its  root,  and  48  as  measured  by  Humboldt  farther 
lip.  Mass  is  reported  to  have  been  said  at  a  small  altar  erected  in 
its  hollow  trunk,  in  the  15th  century.  Trees,  32  feet  in  dia- 
meter, have  been  observed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river ; 
and  Golberry  found  in  the  valley  of  the  two  Gaguacks,  trunks 
which  were  32  English  feet  in  diameter  near  the  roots,  with  a 
height  of  only  64  feet.  Adanson  and  Perottet  assign  an  age 
from  5150  to  6000  years  to  the  Adansonia  which  they  mea- 
sured, but  calculations  made  from  the  number  of  annual  rings, 
give  shorter  periods.  According  to  Decandolle,  the  yew  {Taxus 
baccata)  of  Braborne,  in  Kent,  is  3000  years  old  ;  the  Scotch 
yew  of  Fortingal,  from  2500 to  2600  years;  those  of  Crowhurst, 
in  Surrey,  1450  years  old,  and  those  of  Eipon,  in  Yorkshire, 
J200.     Endlicken  observes^  that  a  ^ew  tree  in  th^  cjiurchyarci 
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of  Grasford,  in  North  Wales,  which  is  52  feet  in  circuit  below 
the  branches,  is  1400  years  old,  and  that  another  in  Derbyshire, 
has  the  age  of  2096  years.  In  Lithuania  lime  trees  have  been 
cut  down  with  815  annual  rings,  and  87  feet  in  circuit,  and 
Humboldt  states  that  in  the  soutnern  temperate  zone,  some  spe- 
cies of  Eucalyptus  attain  the  enormous  height  of  245  feet.  The 
largest  oak  tree  in  Europe  is  near  Saintes,  in  Lower  Charente. 
It  is  64  feet  high,  29^  in  circuit  near  the  ground,  and  23  feet 
five  feet  higher  up.  ^'  In  the  dead  part  of  the  trunk,  a  little 
chamber  has  been  arranged,  from  10  feet  8  inches  to  12  feet  9 
inches  wide,  and  9  feet  8  inches  high,  with  a  semicircular  bench 
cut  out  of  the  fresh  wood.  A  window  'gives  light  to  the  inte- 
rior, so  that  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  which  is  closed  with  a 
door,  are  clothed  with  ferns  and  lichens,  giving  it  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. Judging  by  the  size  of  a  small  piece  of  wood  which 
has  been  cut  out  above  the  door,  and  in  which  the  marks  of  200 
annular  rings  have  been  counted,  the  oak  of  Saintes  would  be 
between  1800  and  2000  years  old." 

It  has  been  found  from  ancient  and  trustworthy  documents 
of  the  11th  centurv,  that  the  root  of  the  wild  rose  tree  at  the 
crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  Hildesheim,  is  1000  years  old,  and  its 
stem  800,  After  the  cathedral  had  been  burnt  down,  Bishop 
Hezilo  inclosed  the  roots  of  this  rose  tree  in  a  vault  which  still 
exists,  and  he  trained  the  branches  of  it  upon  the  walls  of  the 
crypt  built  above  the  vault,  and  reconsecrated  in  1061.  The 
stem,  which  is  now  living,  is  26^  feet  high,  and  2  inches  thick. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  vegetable  development  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Fucus  gigantea,  a  submarine  plant,  which  attains  (i 
length  of  from  400  to  430  feet,  suipassing  the  loftiest  coniferaB, 
such  as  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  and  the  Taxodium  sempervirens. 

The  aspect  or  physiognomy  of  Nature  is,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, determined  by  about  sixteen  or  nineteen  different  forms  of 
vegetation,  of  which  he  proceeds  to  give  very  interesting  de- 
scriptions from  observations  made  during  his  travels  both  in  the 
New  and  Old  continents,  in  regions  between  the  60th  degree  of 
north,  and  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude.  These  forms, 
which  decrease  and  increase  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws,  he  thus  enumerates : — 

Palms.  Orchideae.  Graminese. 

Plantains  or  Bananas.        Casuarineae.  Ferns. 

Malvacese  and  BombaceaB.  Needle  Trees.  Liliaces^. 

Mimosae.  Pothos  and  Aroidias.  Willow  Form. 

Ericeae  or  Heath  form.       Lianes   or  Twining  Pope  Myrtaceae, 

Cactus  form.  Plants.  Melastoraaceae, 

Aloe  form.  Laurel  Form. 

The  Palms  have  been  universally  regarded  as  the  loftiest,  no- 
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blest,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  vegetable  forms.  Their  gigantic, 
slender,  ringed,  and  occasionally  prickly  stems,  sometimes  192 
feet  high,  terminate  in  an  aspiring  and  shining  foliage,  either 
fan-like  or  pinnated,  with  leaves  frequently  curlea  like  some  of  the 

grasses.  In  receding  from  the  Equator  they  diminish  in  height  and 
eauty.  The  true  climate  of  palms  is  under  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  from  TS""  to  81^"^.  The  date  variety  lives,  but  does  not 
thrive,  in  a  mean  temperature  of  from  59°  to  62^°.  In  some  species 
of  the  flower,  sheath  opens  suddenly  with  an  audible  sound. 

The  Palms  are  everywhere  accompanied  by  Plantains  or  Ba- 
nanas^ groves  of  which  form  the  ornaments  of  moist  localities  in 
the  regions  of  the  Equator.  Their  stems  are  low,  succulent,  and 
almost  herbaceous,  and  are  surmounted  by  long  and  bright  green 
silky  leaves,  of  a  texture  thin  and  loose.  Noble  and  beautiful 
in  shape,  they  adorn  the  habitation  of  man,  while  they  form  the 
principal  article  of  his  subsistence  under  the  torrid  zone. 

The  MahacecB  and  BornbacecB  have  trunks  enormously  thick  ; 
— leaves  large,  soft,  and  woolly,  and  superb  flowers  often  of  a 
purple  or  crimson  colour.  The  Buobab,  or  monkey  bread  tree, 
oelongs  to  this  group.  It  is  32  feet  in  diameter,  but  moderately 
high,  and  it  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  ancient  organic 
monument  on  our  planet.  The  Mexican  hand  tree  (cheiroste- 
mus  platanoides)  with  its  long  curved  anthers  projecting  be- 
yond the  fine  purple  blossom,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  hand  or 
claw,  belongs  to  this  group.  Throughout  the  Mexican  States, 
this  one  highly  ancient  tree  is  the  only  existing  individual  of  this 
extraordinary  race,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  stranger  planted 
about  five  centuries  ago  by  the  kings  of  Toluca. 

The  Mimoso'.y  including  the  acacia,  desmanthus,  gleditschia, 
porleria,  tamarindus,  &c.,  are  never  found  in  the  temperate  zone 
of  the  Old  World,  though  they  occur  in  the  United  States. 
They  frequently  exhibit  that  umbrella-like  arrangement  of  the 
branches  which  is  seen  in  the  Italian  stone-pine.  The  deep  blue 
of  the  tropic  skv  seen  through  their  finely  divided  foliage,  has 
an  extremely  picturesque  eft'ect.  The  irritability  of  the  African 
sensitive  plant,  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  The 
most  excitable  is  the  Mimosa  pudica,  and  next  to  it  the  Dor- 
miens,  the  somniens  and  the  somniculosa. 

The  Ericece  or  Heaths  appear  to  be  limited  to  only  one  side 
of  our  planet,  covering  large  tracts  from  the  plains  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Britain,  to  the  extremity  of  Norway.  They  adorn 
Italy,  and  are  luxuriant  on  the  declivity  of  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe ;  but  the  most  varied  assemblage  of  species  occurs  in  the 
south  of  Afiica.  They  are  entirely  wanting  in  Australia,  and 
of  the  300  known  species,  only  one  has  been  discovered  across 
the  whole  of  America,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Labrador  to 
Nootka  and  Alasbka, 
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The  Cactus  form  is  almost  wholly  American,  and  Humboldt 
observes,  that  "  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  vegetable  physiog- 
nomy which  makes  so  singular  and  ineffaceable  an  impression  on 
a  newly  arrived  person  as  the  sight  of  an  arid  plain  thickly 
covered  like  those  of  Cremona,  New  Barcelona,  with  columnar 
and  candelabra-like  elevated  cactus  stems."  The  forms  of  the 
cactus  are  sometimes  spherical,  sometimes  pointed,  and  some- 
times they  are  shaped  like  tall  polygonal  columns,  resembling 
the  pipes  of  an  organ.  In  the  arid  plains  of  South  America,  the 
melon  cactus  supplies  a  refreshing  juice  to  the  animal  tribes, 
though  the  plant  is  half-buried  in  the  sand,  and  encased  with 
pricldes.  The  columnar  cactus  carries  its  stems  to  the  height 
of  30  or  32  feet,  dividing  into  candelabra-like  branches  like  the 
African  Euphorbias.  The  cactus  wood  is  incorruptible,  and  well 
fitted  for  oars. 

The  OrcMdece  are  remarkable  for  their  bright  green  succulent 
leaves,  and  fof  the  colours  and  shape  of  their  flowers,  sometimes 
resembling  insects,  and  sometimes  birds.  The  taste  for  this 
superbly  flowering  group  of  plants  became  so  general,  that  the 
brothers  Loddiges  had  in  1848  cultivated  2360  species,  and  at 
the  end  of  1848,  Klotzsch  reckoned  the  number  of  species  to  be 
3545. 

The  Casuarinece  form,  leafless  and  gloomy,  with  their  string- 
like  branches,  embrace  trees  with  branches,  like  the  stalks  of 
an  equisetaceous  plant.  It  occurs  only  in  India  and  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  Needle  Treesy  or  Co)iifercey  including  pines,  thuias,  and  cy- 
presses, are  rare  in  the  tropics,  and  inhabit  chiefly  the  regions 
of  the  north.  There  are  312  species  of  coniferae  now  living,  and 
178  fossil  species  found  in  the  coal  measures,  the  hunter  sand- 
stone, the  Keupfer,  and  the  Jurassic  formations.  Of  the  114 
species  of  the  genus  Pinus  which  are  at  present  known,  not  one 
belongs  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  following  are  the 
heights  of  some  of  the  plants  of  this  tree  : — 


Pinus  Grandis,  in  New  California, 

224  feet. 

Pinus  Fremontiana,  do.         do., 

224    „ 

Dacrydium  cupressinum,  New  Zealand, 

213     „ 

Araucaria  exceLsa,  Norfolk  Island, 

224     „ 

234-260     .. 

»                 Si*%J^L.      S^\J\J               (ft 

Pinus  Lambertiana, 

224-239     „ 

Pinus  Douglassii,* 

245     „ 

Pinus  Trigona, 

300     „ 

Pinus  Strobus,  New  Hampshire, 

250-266     „ 

Sequoia  Gigantea,  New  California, 

300     „ 

*  At  three  feet  above  the  ground  a  stem  of  this  tree  was  57^  feet  in  girth. 
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As  a  contrast  to  these  lofty  trees,  Humboldt  mentions  the 
small  willow  tree  (Salix  arctica,)  as  being  only  two  inches  high. 
The  Tristicha  hypnoides  is  only  iVs,  or  less  than  A  of  an  inch, 
and  yet  provided  with  sexual  organs,  like  our  oaks  and  most 
gigantic  trees.  The  needles  of  some  of  the  pine  trees  vary 
from  five  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  The  roots  of  the  Taxo- 
dium  distichum,  which  is  sometimes  128  feet  in  height  and  39 
in  girth,  presents  the  curious  phenomenon  of  woody  excres- 
cences, conical  and  rounded,  and  sometimes  tabular,  which  pro- 
ject from  3  to  4^  feet  from  the  ground,  and  when  they  are  very 
numerous  they  have  been  likened  by  travellers  to  the  grave- 
tablets  in  a  Jewish  burying-ground.  The  stumps  of  white  pines 
exhibit  a  very  singular  degree  of  vitality  in  their  roots.  After 
they  have  been  cut  down,  they  continue  for  several  years  to  pro- 
duce fresh  layers  of  wood,  and  to  increase  in  thickness,  without 
putting  forth  new  shoots,  leaves,  or  branches. 

The  Pothos  forms,  or  Aroidice^  belong  to  the  tropics.  These 
plants  clothe  parasitically  the  trunks  of  aged  and  decaying  forest 
trees.  Their  stalks  are  succulent  and  herbaceous,  and  support 
large  leaves.  The  flowers  of  the  aroidiae  are  cased  in  hooded 
sheaths,  and  some  of  them  during  the  development  of  the  flower  ex- 
hibit a  veiy  considerable  increase  of  vital  heat,  about  40°  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  increase  being,  in  some,  greater  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  plant.  The  vital  heat  which  Dutrochet 
observed  to  a  small  extent  in  other  plants,  and  even  among  fun- 
guses, disappeared  at  night.  Leaves  of  great  size,  suspended 
on  long  fleshy  leaf-stalks,  are  found  in  the  NymphsBaceaB  and 
Nelumboneae.  The  round  leaves  of  the  magnificent  water  plant, 
the  Victoria  Eegina,  discovered  in  1837,  by  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
burgh,  in  the  river  Berbice,  are  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
surrounded  by  turned-up  margins  from  three  to  five  inches  high, 
their  inside  being  light  green,  and  their  outside  a  bright  crimson. 
The  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  perfume,  are  white  and 
rose-coloured,  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  many  hun- 
dred petals.  About  20  or  30  blossoms  may  be  seen  at  the  same 
time,  within  a  very  small  space.  According  to  Poppig,  the 
Euryalc  Amazonica,  which  he  found  near  Tefe,  had  leaves  six 
feet  in  diameter.  The  largest  known  flowers,  however,  belong 
to  a  parasitical  plant,  the  Itafflesia  Arnoldi,  discovered  in  1818, 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  in  Sumatra.  It  has  a  stemless  flower,  three 
English  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  large  leaf-like  scales. 
"The  flower  weighs  above  14  pounds,  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, has  the  smell  of  beef,  like  some  of  the  fungi."  The  largest 
flowers  in  the  world,  says  our  author,  apart  from  compositse, 
(in  the  INIexican  Helianthus  Annuus,)  belong  to  Kafflesia  Ar- 
nokli,    Aristolochia,    Datura,   Carringtonia,    Gustavia,    Caro- 
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linea,  Lecythis,  Nymphaea,  Nelumbiura,  Victoria  Regina,  Mag- 
iiolia^  Cactus^  and  the  Orchideous  and  Liliaceous  plants. 

The  lAanesj  or  tropical  twining  rope  plant,  correspond  with 
the  twining  hops  and  grape-vines  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 
In  the  tropical  region  of  the  south  these  climbers  render  the 
forests  so  impenetrable  to  man,  accessible  to  and  habitable  by 
the  monkey  tribe,  and  by  the  cercoleptes  and  small  tiger-cats, 
who  mount  them  and  descend  by  them  with  wonderful  agility, 
and  pass  by  their  help  from  tree  to  tree.  In  this  manner 
whole  herds  of  gregarious  monkeys  often  cross  streams  which 
would  otherwise  be  impassable.  On  the  Orinoco,  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  Bauhinias,  often  40  or  50  feet  long,  hang  down 
perpendicularly  from  the  lofty  top  of  the  Swietenia,  and  they 
sometimes  stretch  themselves  in  oblique  directions,  like  the  cord- 
age of  a  ship.  Among  the  twining  plants  we  may  mention  the 
Passifloras,  with  their  beautiful  and  many  coloured  blossoms, 
and  the  aristolochia  cordata,  which  has  a  crimson-coloured  flower 
seventeen  inches  in  diameter.  In  South  America,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Magdalena,  there  is  found  a  climbing  aristolochia, 
with  flowers  four  feet  in  circumference,  which  the  young  Indians 
draw  over  their  heads  in  sport,  and  wear  as  hats  or  helmets. 
Many  of  the  twining  plants  have  a  very  peculiar  aspect,  occa- 
sioned by  the  square  shape  of  their  stems,  oy  flattenings  not  pro- 
duced by  external  pressure,  and  by  ribband-like  wavings.  Adrian 
Jussieu  has  exhibited,  in  very  beautiful  drawings,  the  cruciform 
and  Mosaic  figures  seen  in  cross  sections  of  the  Bignonias  and 
Banisterias,  arising  from  the  mutual  pressure  and  penetration  of 
the  circumtwining  stems. 

Regarding  the  form .  of  Gramineas  as  "  an  expression  of 
cheerfulness  and  of  airy  grace,  and  tremulous  lightness,  com- 
bined with  lofty  stature,'*  our  author  considers  the  Aloe  form 
"  as  characterized  by  an  almost  mournful  repose  and  immobi- 
lity." The  groves  or  bamboo,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies^ 
form  avenues  and  walks,  shaded  and  overarching.  "  The  smootli 
polished,  and  often  lightly  waving  and  bending  stems  of  these 
singular  grasses,  are  irequently  taller  than  our  alders  and  oaks. 
Their  glassy  polish  is  owing  to  the  quantity  of  silex  in  their  bark, 
which,  by  a  species  of  extravasation,  as  in  the  gouty  secretions 
of  the  human  frame,  form  that  singular  substance  called  taba-^ 
sheer y  which  may  be  heard  rattling  within  the  Joints  of  the  bam- 
boo, when  the  plant  has  been  cut  down.  We  have  ourselves 
frequently  opened  these  joints,  and  taken  out  tin's  beautiful 
opalescent  and  dichroitic  mineral,  which  is  blue  by  reflected,  and 
yellow  by  transmitted  light.  We  have  been  informed,  on  high 
authority,  that  in  severe  storms,  forests  of  bamboo  in  India  have 
been  set  on  fire,  by  the  mutual  friction  or  collision  of  their  flinty 
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stems.*  The  genus  Bambusa  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  new 
continent,  where  it  is  replaced,  as  it  were,  by  the  guadua,  about 
60  feet  high,  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  The  Bam- 
busa flowers  so  abundantly,  that  in  Mysore  and  Orissa  the  seeds 
are  mixed  with  honey,  and  eaten  like  rice.  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker 
mentions  it  as  a  rare  property  of  one  of  the  graminesB — the  tri- 
setum  subspicatum — that  it  is  the  only  arctic  species  he  knows 
which  is  equally  an  inhabitant  of  the  opposite  !rolar  regions. 

The  form  of  Ferns,  like  that  of  grasses,  is  "  ennobled  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  globe."  The  number  of  species  amounts  to 
3250. 

"  Arborescent  ferns,  when  they  reach  a  height  of  above  forty  feet, 
have  something  of  a  palm-like  appearance,  but  their  stems  are  less 
slender,  shorter,  and  more  rough  and  scaly,  than  those  of  palms.  Their 
foliage  is  more  delicate,  of  a  thinner  and  more  translucent  texture,  and 
the  minutely  indented  ipargins  of  the  fronds  are  finely  and  sharply  cut. 
Tree  ferns  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  tropical  zone,  but  in  that  zone 
they  seek  by  preference  the  more  tempered  heat  of  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  mountains  two  or  three  thousand 
feet  high,  may  be  regarded  as  their  principal  seat.  In  South  Amer- 
ica the  arborescent  ferns  are  usually  found  associated  with  the  tree 
which  has  conferred  such  benefits  on  mankind  by  its  fever-healing 
bark.  Both  indicate  by  their  presence  the  happy  regions  where  reigns 
a  soft  perpetual  spring." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

The  Liliaceous  plants,  which  have  their  principal  seat  in  Africa, 
are  distinguished  by  their  flag-like  leaves,  and  superb  blossoms. 
They  are  represented  by  the  genera  Amaryllis,  Ixia,  Gladiolus, 
and  Fancratium.  In  Africa  they  are  assembled  into  masses,  and 
determine  the  aspect  and  character  of  the  country ;  whereas  in 
the  new  world,  the  superb  alstromerisB  and  species  of  pancra- 
tium, Haemanthus  and  crinum  are  dispersed,  and  are  less  social 
than  the  Irideae  of  Europe. 

The  plants  of  the  Willow  form,  represented  generally  by  the 
willow  itself,  and  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Quito,  and  in  so  far  only 
as  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  tne  ramifications  are  concerned, 
by  the  Schinus  molle.  There  are  150  different  species  spread 
over  the  northern  hemisphere,  from  the  Equator  to  Lapland. 
There  is  a  greater  similarity  in  the  physiognomy  of  this  tribe  in 
different  climates  than  even  in  the  ConiferaB.  From  the  catkins  of 
the  male  flower  of  some  Egyptian  species,  a  medicine  called  wil- 
low water  (aqua  salicis)  is  distilled,  and  much  used.    On  the  banks 

*  Our  author  has  forgotten,  for  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  suhject,  to  notice 
these  singular  facts  concerning  Tabasheer,  and  the  silicious  character  of  the 
bamboo.  Our  readers  will  find  ample  details  respecting  the  optical  and  physical 
properties  of  Tabashieer,  in  a  paper,  by  the  author  of  this  article,  in  the  Phit,  trans, 
for  1819,  p.  283. 
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of  the  Orange  river  in  Africa,  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the 
S.  hirsuta  and  mucronata  form  the  food  of  the  hippopotamus. 

The  MyrtacecB^  with  their  elegant  forms,  and  their  stiflP,  shin- 
ing, small  leaves,  studded  with  transparent  spots,  give  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  Mediten'anean  islands,  the  continent  of  New 
Holland,  and  the  intertropical  region  of  the  Andes,  partly  low, 
and  partly  about  10,000  feet  high.  Trees  belonging  to  the  group 
of  Myrtaceae,  "  produce  partially,  either  where  tne  leaves  are 
replaced  by  leaf-stalk  leaves,  or  by  the  peculiar  disposition  or 
direction  of  the  leaves  relatively  to  the  unswollen  leaf-stalk,  a 
distribution  of  stripes  of  light  and  shade,  unknown  in  our  forests 
of  round-leaved  trees."  This  optical  effect  surprised  the  earlier 
botanical  travellers,  but  our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  showed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  leaf-stalks  of 
the  Acacia  longifolia,  and  A.  suaveolens,  being  expanded  in  a 
vertical  direction,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  light,  in- 
stead of  falling  on  horizontal  surfaces,  falls  on,  and  passes  between 
vertical  ones. 

The  other  forms  to  which  our  author  attaches  importance,  in 
reference  to  the  physiognomic  study  of  plants,  are  the  Melasto- 
maceoBy  comprising  "  the  genera  jnelastoma  (Fothergilla  and  To- 
cocca  Aubl.)  and  Rhexia,  (Meriana  and  osbeckia),"  which  have 
been  superbly  illustrated  by  Bonpland ;  and  the  Laurel  form 
group,  embracing  "  the  genera  of  Laurus  and  Persea,  the  ocoteae, 
so  numerous  in  South  America,  and  fon  account  of  physiogno- 
mic resemblance)  Calophyllum,  and  tne  superb  aspiring  Mam- 
mea  from  among  the  GuttifersB." 

This  interesting  chapter  of  "  The  Aspects  of  Nature"  is  closed 
with  some  of  those  general  views  which  our  author  never  fails 
to  clothe  with  the  richest  drapery  of  language  and  sentiment. 
After  suggesting  as  an  enterprise,  worthy  of  a  great  artist,  to 
study  the  aspect  and  character  of  all  these  vegetable  forms,  not 
only  in  hot-houses,*  and  in  botanical  descriptions,  but  in  their 

*  Would  it  not  be  an  enterprise  inrorthy  of  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  our 
public-spirited  nobility  and  country  gentlemen,  to  fill  their  hot-houses  and  green- 
bouses,  not  with  the  rare  plants,  which  all  their  neighbours  have,  but  with  groups 
of  plants  from  particular  zones,  or  regions  of  the  globe,  or  belonging  to  different 
natural  families  or  classes.  Forest  trees,  and  arborescent  plants,  which  have  been 
acclimated  in  our  island,  might  in  like  manner  be  gathered  into  local  groups,  and 
in  the  private  collections  of  a  single  county,  botanists,  landscape  painters,  artists, 
gardeners,  and  amateurs,  might  study  the  whole  flora  of  the  globe.  A  subdivi- 
sion of  labour  has  now  become  necessary  in  every  department  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. Omniscience  in  philosophy  or  science  is  knowledge  in  a  state  of  extreme  di- 
lution, useless  to  the  world,  and  gratifying  only  to  the  vanitv  of  its  possessor.  The 
piles  upon  which  rest  the  temple  of  science  could  never  have  been  driven  had 
they  been  endowed  with  many  heads :  he  that  has  driven  one  to  the  rock  beneath, 
may  rest  from  his  labour,  and  be  sure  that  bis  works  will  follow  him.  A  subdivision 
of  toil  in  the  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  of  antiquities,  and  of  art,  would  do 
much  to  promote  the  advancement  of  these  important  branches  of  secular  knowledge. 
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native  grandeur  in  the  tropics,  and  pointing  out  the  value  to  the 
landscape  painter,  of  "  a  work  which  should  present  to  the  eye, 
first  separately,  and  then  in  combination  and  contrast,  the  lead- 
ing forms  which  have  been  here  enumerated,"  he  concludes  the 
subject  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  It  is  the  artist's  privilege,  having  studied  these  groups,  to  analyze 
them,  and  thus  in  his  hands,  the  grand  and  beautiful  form  of  nature 
which  he  would  pourtray,  resolves  itself,  (if  I  may  venture  on  the 
expression),  like  the  other  works  of  men,  into  a  few  simple  elements. 

"  It  is  under  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  that  vegetation  dis- 
plays its  most  majestic  forms.  In  the  cold  north  the  bark  of  trees  is 
covered  with  lichens  and  mosses,  whilst  between  the  tropics  the  Cym- 
bidium  and  fragrant  vanilla  enliven  the  trunks  of  the  Anacardias, 
and  of  the  gigantic  fig-trees.  The  fresh  verdure  of  the  Pothos  leaves, 
and  of  the  Dracontias,  contrasts  with  the  many  coloured  flowers  of 
the  Orchidese.  Climbing  Bauhinias,  Passifloras,  and  yellow  flowering 
Banisterias,  twine  round  the  trunks  of  the  forest  trees.  Delicate 
blossoms  spring  from  the  roots  of  the  Theobroma,  and  form  the  thick 
and  rough  bark  of  the  Crescentias  and  the  Gustavia • 

"  In  the  tropics  vegetation  is  generally  of  a  fresher  verdure,  more 
luxuriant  and  succulent,  and  adorned  with  larger  and  more  shining 
leaves  than  in  our  northern  climates.  The  *  social'  plants,  which  oflen 
impart  so  uniform  and  monotonous  a  character  to  European  countries, 
are  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  equatorial  regions.  Trees  almost  as 
lofty  as  our  oaks,  are  adorned  with  flowers  as  large  and  as  beautiful  as 
our  lilies 

"  The  great  elevation  attained  in  several  tropical  countries,  not  only 
by  single  mountains,  but  even  by  extensive  districts,  enables  the  in- 
habitants of  the  torrid  zone — surrounded  by  palms,  bananas,  and  the 
other  beautiful  forms  proper  to  these  latitudes — to  behold  also  those 
vegetable  forms  which,  demanding  a  cooler  temperature,  would  seem 
to  belong  to  other  zones.  Elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  gives 
this  cooler  temperature,  even  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  earth ;  and 
Cypresses,  Pines,  Oaks,  Berberries  and  Alders,  (nearly  allied  to  our 
own,)  cover  the  mountainous  districts,  and  elevated  plains  of  Southern 
Mexico,  and  the  chain  of  the  Andes  at  the  Equator.  Thus  it  is  given 
to  man  in  those  regions  to  behold,  without  quitting  his  native  land, 
all  the  forms  of  vegetation  dispersed  over  the  globe,  and  all  the  shining 
worlds  which  stud  the  heavenly  vault  from  pole  to  pole. 

"  These,  and  many  other  of  the  enjoyments  which  nature  affords, 
are  wanting  to  the  nations  of  the  North.  Many  constellations,  and 
many  vegetable  forms — and  of  the  latter  those  which  are  most  beauti- 
ful, (palm-tree  ferns,  plantains,  arborescent  grasses,  and  the  finely 
divided  feathery  foliage  of  the  mimosas,)  remain  for  ever  unknown  to 
them.  Individual  plants,  languishing  in  om*  hot-houses,  can  give  but 
a  very  faint  idea  of  the  majestic  vegetation  of  the  tropical  zone.  But 
the  high  cultivation  of  our  languages,  the  glowing  fancy  of  the  poet,  and 
the  imitative  art  of  the  painter,  open  to  us  sources  whence  flow  abun- 
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dant  compensations,  and  from  whence  our  imagination  can  derive  the 
living  images  of  that  more  vigorous  nature  which  other  climes  dis- 
play. In  the  frigid  north,  in  the  midst  of  the  barren  heath,  the  soli- 
tary student  can  appreciate  mentally,  all  that  has  been  discovered  in 
the  most  distant  regions,  and  can  create  within  himself  a  world,  free 
and  imperishable,  as  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  conceived." — Pp.  29-31. 

The  chapter  which  closes  with  the  preceding  passage  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  dissertation  of  much  interest,  "  on  the  structure  and 
mode  of  action  of  Volcanoes  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  globe."     Al- 
though the  multiplication  of  voyages  and  travels  has  exercised 
a  greater  influence  on  the  study  of  organic  nature,  viz.,  of  botany 
and  zoology,  than  upon  the  study  of  the  inorganic  bodies  which 
compose  the  crust  oi  the  earth,  yet  each  zone  of  the  earth  derives 
a  peculiar  physiognomy  from  the  living  forms,  which  are  either 
fixed  or  movable  upon  its  surface :   But  we  find  on  either  hemi- 
sphere, from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  the  same  kind  of  rocks  asso- 
ciated in  groups,  and  the  traveller  "  often  recognises  with  joy  the 
argillaceous  schists  of  his  birthplace,  and  the  rocks  which  were  fa- 
miliar to  his  eye  in  his  native  land."  Geological  science,  however, 
has  derived  great  advantages  from  its  study  under  different  cli- 
mates. Although  in  any  single  and  extensive  system  of  mountains 
we  find,  more  or  less  distinctly  represented,  all  the  inorganic  ma- 
terials which  form  the  solid  carpentry  of  the  globe,  yet  observa- 
tions in  distant  regions  are  necessary  in  studying  the  composition, 
the  relative  age,  and  the  origin  of  rocks.     Our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  form  of  volcanoes  was,  till  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, drawn  principally  from  Vesuvius  and  JEtna,  though  tlie 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  afforded  better  means  of  studying  the 
nature  and  action  of  these  fiery  cones.     Among  the  Sporades  tra- 
chytic  rocks  have  been  upraised,  at  three  different  times,  in  three 
centuries.  Near  Methone,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  a  "monte  nuovo," 
seen  by  Strabo  and  by  Dodwell,  is  higher  than  the  new  volcano 
of  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  and  Humboldt  found  it  "  surrounded  with 
several  thousand  small  basaltic  cones,  protruded  from  the  earth, 
and  still  smoking."     Volcanic  fires  also  break  out  at  Ischia,  on 
the  Monte  Epomeo;  and  according  to  ancient  relations,  lavas  have 
flowed  from  fissures,  suddenly  opened,  in  the  Lelantine  plain, 
near  Chalcis.     On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  too,  on 
several  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
Auvergne,  and  round  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  there  are  numer- 
ous examples  of  volcanic  action.     From  these  facts  our  author 
has  drawn  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  series  of  islands,  might  have  offered  to  an  attentive  ob- 
server much  that  has  been  recently  discovered,  under  various 
fonns,  in  South  America,  Teneriffe,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
pegir  the  polar  circle,"     f'  The  objects  tQ  bQ  observed,"  he  con-. 
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tinues,  "  were  assembled  within  a  moderate  distance ;  yet  distant 
voyages,  and  the  comparison  of  extensive  regions,  in  and  out  of 
Europe,  have  been  required  for  the  clear  perception  and  recog- 
nition of  the  resemblance  between  volcanic  phenomena  and  their 
dependence  on  each  other." 

In  different  parts  of  the  globe  we  find  assemblages  of  volca- 
noes in  various  rounded  groups,  or  in  double  lines,  and  we  have 
thus  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  their  cause  is  deeply 
seated  in  the  earth.  All  the  American  volcanoes  are  on  the 
western  coast  opposite  to  Asia,  nearly  in  a  meridional  direction, 
and  extending  7200  geographical  miles.  Humboldt  regards 
the  whole  plateau  of  Quito,  whose  summits  are  the  volcanoes  of 
Pinchincha,  Cotapaxi,  and  Tunguragua,  as  a  single  volcanic  fur- 
nace.  The  internal  fire  rushes  out  sometimes  by  one  and  some- 
times by  another  vent ;  and  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  are  sub- 
terranean communications  between  "  fire  emitting  openings,"  at 
great  distances  from  each  other,  he  mentions  the  circumstance, 
that  in  1797,  the  volcano  of  Paste  emitted  a  lofty  column  of 
smoke  for  three  months  continuously,  and  that  it  disappeared  at 
the  very  instant,  when,  at  the  distance  of  240  miles,  "  the  great 
earthquake  of  Riobamba,  and  the  immense  eruption  of  mud  called 
*  Moya'  took  place,  causing  the  death  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  persons."  In  proof  of  the  same  fact,  he  adduces  the  sudden 
emergence  from  the  sea  near  the  Azores  of  the  island  of  Sabrina, 
on  the  30th  January  1811,  which  was  followed  by  those  terrible 
internal  commotions  which,  from  May  1811  to  June  1813,  shook 
almost  incessantly  the  West  India  islands,  the  plains  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Venezuela  or  Caraccas. 
In  the  course  of  a  month  after  this,  the  principal  city  of  that  pro- 
vince was  destroyed.  On  the  30th  April  1811,  the  slumbering 
volcano  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  broke  forth,  and  at  the  very 
moment  the  explosion  took  place,  a  loud  subterranean  noise, 
like  that  of  great  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  spread  terror  over  an 
area  of  35,000  square  miles,  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  628 
miles  from  St.  Vincent.  The  phenomena  which  accompanied 
the  celebrated  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  on  the  1st  November  1755, 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  At  the  very  time  it  took  place,  the 
Lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  the  sea  upon  the  Swedish  coast,  were 
violently  agitated ;  and  at  Martinique,  Antigua,  and  Barbadoes, 
where  the  tide  never  exceeds  thirty  inches,  the  sea  suddenly  rose 
upwards  of  twenty  feet. 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  this  interesting  chapter,  our  author 
directs  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  phenomena  which  accompanied 
the  last  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  on  the  night  of  the  22d  Oc- 
tober 1822.    It  had  been  supposed  by  several  writers  that  the 
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crater  of  Vesuvius  had  undergone  an  entire  change  from  pre- 
ceding eruptions ;  but  our  author  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
c^se,  and  that  the  error  had  arisen  from  the  observers  having  con- 
founded "  the  outlines  of  the  margin  of  the  crater  with  those  of  the 
cones  of  eruption,  accidentally  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  crater, 
on  its  floor  or  bottom,  which  has  been  upheaved  by  vapours." 
During  the  period  from  1816-1818,  such  a  cofte  had  gradually 
risen  above  tne  south-eastern  margin  of  the  crater,  atid  the  eruiption 
of  February  1822  had  raised  it  about  112  feet  above  the  north- 
west margin.  This  singular  cone,  which  from  Naples  appeared 
to  be  the  true  summit  of  the  mountain,  fell  in  with  a  dreadful 
noise  on  the  eruption  of  the  22d  October  1822,  "  so  that  the 
floor  of  the  crater,  which  had  been  constantly  accessible  since 
1811,  is  now  almost  800  feet  lower  than  the  northern,  and  218 
lower  than  the  southern  edge  of  the  volcano." 

"  In  the  last  eruption,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  to  the  24th  October 
1822,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  falling  in  of  the  great  cone  of 
scoriae,  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  when  the  small  but  htitner- 
OU8  currents  of  lava  had  already  flowed  ofl^  the  fiery  eruption  of 
ashes  and  rapilli  commenced :  it  continued  ^vithout  intermission  for 
twelve  days,  but  was  greatest  in  the  first  four  days.  During  this 
period  the  detonations  in  the  interior  of  the  volcano  were  so  violent, 
that  the  mere  concussion  of  the  air  (for  no  earthquake  movement  was 
perceived)  rent  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  the  palace  of  Portici.  In 
the  neighbouring  villages  of  Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  del  An- 
nunziata,  and  Bosche  tre  Case,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  was  wit- 
nessed. Throughout  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country  the  air 
was  so  filled  with  ashes  as  to  cause  in  the  middle  of  the  day  profound 
darkness,  lasting  for  several  hours:  lanterns  were  carried  in  the 
streets,  as  had  often  been  done  in  Quito  during  the  eruptions  of  tin- 
chincha.  The  flight  of  the  inhabitants  had  never  been  more  general. 
Lava  currents  are  regarded  by  those  who  dwell  near  Vesuvius  with 
less  dread  than  an  eruption  of  ashes,  a  phenomenon  which  had  never 
been  known  to  such  a  degree  in  modern  times;  and  the  obscure 
tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  destruction  of  Hefciilaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabise,  took  place,  filled  the  imaginations  of  men  with 
appalling  images.*  The  hot  aqueous  vapours  which  rose  from  the 
crater  during  the  eruption,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  atmosphere, 
formed,  in  cooling,  a  dense  cloud,  surrounding  the  column  of  fire  and 
ashes  which  rose  to  a  height  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  feet. 

Flashes  of  forked  lightning  issuing  from  the  columns  of  ashes 

darted  in  every  direction,  and  the  rolling  thunders  were  distinctly  heard, 
and  distinguished  from  the  sounds  which  proceeded  from  the  interior 

*  The  thickness  of  the  bed  of  ashes  which  fell  during  the  twelve  days  was  little 
above  three  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  cones,  and  only  about  eighteen  inches  on  the 
plaoee.  This  is  the  greatest  fall  of  ashes  since  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny, 
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of  the  volcano.     In  no  other  eruption  had  the  play  of  the  electric 
forces  formed  so  striking  a  feature. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  October,  a  surprising  rumour  pre- 
vailed that  a  torrent  of  boiling  water  was  gushing  from  the  crater, 
and  pouring  down  the  slope  of  the  cone  of  ashes.  Monticelli  soon 
discovered  that  this  was  an  optical  illusion.  It  was  in  reality  a  flow 
of  dry  ashes,  which  being  loose  and  movable  as  shifting  sand^  issued 
in  large  quantities  from  a  crevice  in  the  upper  margin  of  the  crater." 
—Pp.  229,  230. 

Owing  to  the  thunderstorm  noticed  in  this  extract,  an  abun- 
dant and  violent  fall  of  rain  took  place,  and  as  the  rain  is  heaviest 
above  the  cone  of  ashes,  torrents  of  mud  descend  from  it  in  every 
direction  ;  and  when  the  summit  of  the  volcano  is  in  the  region 
of  p^petual  snow,  the  melting  of  the  snow  produces  very  disas- 
trous inundations.  At  the  foot  of  volcanoes,  too,  and  on  their 
flanks,  there  are  frequently  vast  cavities,  which,  having  a  com- 
munication by  many  channels  with  mountain  torrents,  become 
subterranean  lakes  or  reservoirs  of  water.  When  earthquakes, 
as  happens  in  the  Andes,  shake  the  entire  mass  of  the  volcano, 
these  reservoirs  are  opened,  discharging  water,  fishes,  and  mud. 
On  the  19th  June  1698,  when  the  Carguairazo,  to  the  north 
of  Chimborazo,  and  upwards  of  19,000  feet  high,  fell  in,  an  area 
of  nearly  thirty  square  miles  was  covered  with  mud  and  fishes ! 

Vesuvius,  and  other  similar  volcanoes,  have  permanent  com- 
munications by  means  of  their  craters  with  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  They  alternately  break  forth  and  slumber,  and  often 
"end  by  becoming  solfataras,  emitting  aqueous  vapours,  gases,  and 
acids.*"  There  is,  however,  another  and  a  rarer  class,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  earliest  revolutions  of  our  planet. 
Trachytic  mountains  open  suddenly,  emit  lava  and  ashes,  and 
close  again  perhaps  for  ever.  The  gigantic  mountain  of  Anti- 
sana  on  the  Andes,  and  Monte  Epomeo  in  Ischia,  in  1302,  are 
examples  of  that  phenomenon.  Eruptions  of  this  kind  some- 
times take  place  in  the  plains,  as  happened  in  Quito,  in  Iceland, 
at  a  distance  from  Hecla,  and  in  Eubcea  in  the  Lelantine  fields. 
Many  of  the  islands  upheaved  from  the  sea  belong  to  the  same 
class.  The  communication  of  the  external  opening  with  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  not  permanent,  and  as  soon  as  the  clefb 
or  opening  closes,  the  volcanic  action  wholly  ceases.  Humboldt 
is  of  opinion  that  "  veins  or  dykes  of  basalt,  dolerite,  and  por- 
])hyry,  w^hich  traverse  almost  all  formations,  and  that  masses  of 
syenite,  augitic  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid,  which  characterize 
the  recent  transition  and  oldest  sedimentary  rocks, — have  pro- 
bably been  formed  in  a  similar  manner." 

That  the  earth  is  a  melted  mass  at  no  very  great  depth  below 
its  sm'face,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  not  only  by  the  preceding 
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facts,  but  by  a  great  mass  of  observations  collected  by  Humboldt 
and  Arago,  on  the  increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  **'  The  primitive  cause  of  this  subter- 
ranean heat  is,  as  in  all  planets,  the  process  of  formation  itself, 
the  separation  of  the  spherically  condensing  mass  from  a  cosmi- 
cal  gaseous  fluid,  and  the  cooling  of  the  terrestrial  strata  at  dif- 
ferent depths  by  the  loss  of  heat  parted  with  by  radiation. 
,  Elastic  vapours  press  the  molten  oxydizing  sub- 
stances upwards  through  deep  fissures.  Volcanoes  might  thus  be 
termed  intermitting  springs  or  fountains  of  earthy  substances ; 
that  IS,  of  the  fluid  mixture  of  metals,  alkalis,  and  earths,  which 
solidify  into  lava  currents,  and  flow  softly  and  tranquilly,  when 
being  upheaved  they  find  a  passage  by  which  to  escape." 

Our  author  concludes  this  instructive  section  with  a  specula- 
tion which  he  himself  characterizes  as  bold  ;  the  object  of  which 
is  to  explain,  by  means  of  the  internal  heat  of  our  globe,  the 
existence,  in  a  fossil  state,  of  the  tropical  forms  of  animals  and 
plants  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  globe.  This  hitherto  unexplained 
fact  has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes, — to  a  change  in  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  by  the  approach  of  a  comet,  and  to  a  change 
in  the  intensity  in  the  sun's  light  and  heat.  We  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that,  as  the  two  poles  of  maximum  cold  are  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  magnetic  poles,  they  may  partake  in  their  revolu- 
tion, and  thus  make  the  warm  and  the  cold  meridians  which  are 
now  proved  to  exist,  occupy  in  succession  every  position  on  the 
earth's  surface ;  and  that  variations  in  the  forces  or  causes  by 
which  that  cold  is  produced,  may  produce  a  still  farther  variation 
of  temperature.* 

"  Everywhere,"  says  our  author,  "  the  ancient  world  shows  a  dis- 
tribution of  organic  forms  at  variance  with  our  present  climate.  .  . 
.  .  It  may  be  that,  in  the  ancient  world,  exhalations  of  heat  issuing 
forth  from  the  many  openings  of  the  deeply-fissured  crust  of  the  globe, 
may  have  favoured,  perhaps,  for  centuries,  the  growth  of  palms  and 
tree-ferns,  and  the  existence  of  animals  requiring  a  high  temperature, 
over  entire  countries  where  now  a  very  different  climate  prevails.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  things,  the  temperature  of  volcanoes  would  be 
that  of  the  interior  of  the  Earth ;  and  the  same  cause,  which,  operating 
through  volcanic  eruptions,  now  produces  devastating  effects,  might, 
in  primeval  ages,  have  clothed  the  deeply  fissured  rocks  of  the  newly 
oxydized  Earth,  in  every  zone,  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

*'  If,  in  order  to  explain  the  distribution  of  tropical  forms  whose  re- 
mains are  now  buried  in  northern  regions,  it  should  be  assumed  that  the 
long-haired  species  of  elephant  now  found  enclosed  in  ice,  was  origin- 
ally indigenous  in  cold  climates,  and  that  forms  resembling  the  same 


*  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  ix.  pp.  211,  212. 
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leading  type  may,  as  in  the  case  of  lions  and  lynxes,  have  been  able 
to  live  in  wholly  different  climates ;  still  this  solution  of  the  difficulty 
presented  by  fossil  remains  cannot  be  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  vege- 
table productions.  From  reasons  with  which  the  study  of  vegetable 
physiology  makes  us  acquainted,  palms,  musacea;,  and  arborescent 
monocotyledones,  are  incapable  of  supporting  the  deprivation  of  their 
appendicular  organs,  which  would  be  caused  by  the  present  tempera- 
ture of  our  northern  regions ;  and  in  the  geological  problem  which  we 
have  to  examine,  it  appears  to  me  difficult  to  separate  vegetable  and 
animal  remains  from  each  other.  The  same  mode  of  explanation 
ought  to  comprehend  both." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  241. 

The  next  chapter  of  the  "  Aspects  of  Nature^  is  one  of  seven 
pages,  entitled,  "  The  Vital  Force^  or  the  Rhodian  Genius^     It 
was  first  printed  in  Schiller's  Horce  for  1795,  and  contains  "  the 
development  of  a  physiological  idea  in  a  semi-mythical  garb.'* 
In  an  earlier  work,  our  author  had  defined  the  vital  force  as 
**  the  unknown  cause  which  prevents  the  elements  from  following 
their  original  affinities ;"   and  he  endeavours  to  illustrate  this 
position  by  the  following  story : — A  picture,  called  the  Rhodian 
Genius,  was  brought  to  Syracuse  from  Greece,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  the  same  artist  who  cast  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes.     It  was  placed  in  the  Gallery  of  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture, and  excited  much  difference  of  opinion,  both  respecting  its 
author  and  its  object.      On  the  foreground  were  youths  and 
maidens,  handsome  and  gracefiil,  but  unclothed,  and  expressing 
in  their  features  and  movements,  only  the  desires  and  sorrows 
of  an  earthly  habitation.     Their   arms   outstretched  to   each 
other,  indicated  "  their  desire  of  union  ;"  but  they  turned  their 
troubled  looks  towards  a  halo-encircled  Genius  who  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them.  On  his  shoulder  was  a  butterfly,  and  in  his  hand 
a  lighted  torch.     Though  childlike  in  his  form  and  aspect,  a 
celestial  fire  animated  his  glance,  and  he  gazed  as  with  the  eye  of 
a  master  upon  the  gay  throng  at  his  feet.     The  object  of  the 
picture  became  a  problem,  which  philosophers  and  connoisseurs 
strove  to  solve.     "  Some  regarded  the  Genius  as  the  personifi- 
cation of  Spiritual  Love  forbidding  the  enjoyment  of  sensual 
pleasure  ;  others  said,  that  it  was  the  assertion  of  the  Empire  of 
Reason  over  Desire."     A  collection  of  pictures  having  arrived 
from  Rhodes,  there  was  found  among  tnem  the  companion  or 
pendant  of  the  Rhodian  Genius.     The  Genius  was  still  the  cen- 
tral figure  ;  but  his  head  was  now  drooping.    The  butterfly  was 
no  longer  on  his  shoulder ;  and  his  torch  was  inverted  and  ex- 
tinguished.   "  The  youths  and  maidens  pressing  around  him  had 
met  and  embraced.     Their  glance,  no  longer  sad  and  subdued, 
announced,  on  the  contrary,  emancipation  from  restraint,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  long-cherished  desires." 
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The  companion  picture  afForded  no  clue  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem ;  and  in  this  crisis  of  baffled  ingenuity  and  disappointed 
curiosity,  Dionysius  ordered  the  picture,  along  with  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  Rhodian  Genius,  to  be  carried  to  the  house  of  Epi- 
charmus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  picture,  and  thus  addressed  his  disciples  : — 

"  As  living  beings  are  compelled  by  natural  desires  to  salutary  and 
fruitful  union,  so  the  raw  materials  of  inorganic  matter  are  moved  by 
similar  impulses.  .  •  .  Thus  the  fire  of  Heaven  follows  metal, — 
iron  obeys  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone, — ^amber  rubbed  takes  up 
light  substances, — earth  mixes  with  earth, — salt  collects  together  from 
the  water  of  the  sea, — and  the  acid  moisture  of  the  Stypteria,  as  well 
as  the  flocculent  salt  of  Trichitis,  love  the  clay  of  Melos.  In  inanimate 
nature,  all  things  hasten  to  unite  with  each  other,  according  to  their 
particular  laws.  Hence  no  terrestrial  element  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  its  pure  and  primitive  state.  Each  as  soon  as  formed  tends  to  en- 
ter into  new  combinations,  and  the  art  of  man  is  needed  to  disjoin  and 
present  in  a  separated  state  substances  which  you  would  seek  in  vain 
in  the  interior  of  the  Earth,  and  in  the  fluid  ocean  of  air  and  water.  In 
dead  inorganic  matter,  entire  inactivity  and  repose  reign,  so  long  as 
the  bands  of  affinity  continue  undissolved,  so  long  as  no  third  sub- 
stance comes  to  join  itself  to  the  others;  but  even  then  the  action  and 
disturbance  produced  are  soon  again  succeeded  by  unfruitful  repose. 

"  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  the  same  substances  are  brought 
together  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals.  In  these  the  vital  force 
or  power  reigns  supreme,  and  regardless  of  the  mutual  amity  or  enmity 
of  the  atoms  recognised  by  Democritus,  commands  the  union  of  sub- 
stances which,  in  inanimate  nature,  shun  each  other,  and  separates 
those  which  are  ever  seeking  to  enter  into  combination. 

"  Now  come  nearer  to  me,  my  friends ;  look  with  me  on  the  first 
of  the  pictures  before  us,  and  recognise  in  the  Rhodian  Genius,  in  the 
expression  of  youthful  energy,  in  the  butterfly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
in  the  commanding  glance  of  his  eye,  the  symbol  of  vital  force  ani- 
mating each  individual  germ  of  the  organic  creation.  At  the  feet 
are  the  earthy  elements  desiring  to  mix  and  unite  conformably  to 
their  particular  tendencies.  The  Genius  holding  aloft  his  lighted 
torch  with  commanding  gesture,  controls  and  constrains  them,  with- 
out regard  to  their  ancient  rights,  to  obey  his  laws* 

''  Now  view  with  me  the  new  picture  which  the  Tyrant  has  sent 
to  me  for  explanation ;  turn  your  eyes  from  the  image  of  life  to  that 
of  death.  The  butterfly  has  left  its  former  place  and  soars  upwards, 
the  extinguished  torch  is  reversed,  the  head  of  the  youth  has  sunk, 
the  spirit  has  fled  to  other  spheres,  and  the  vital  force  is  dead.  Now 
the  youths  and  maidens  joyfully  join  hands,  the  earthy  substances 
resume  their  ancient  rights ;  they  are  free  from  the  chains  that  bound 
them,  and  follow  impetuously  after  long  restraint  the  impulse  to  union. 
Thus  inert  matter  animated  awhile  by  vital  force  passes  through  an 
innumerable  diversity  of  forms,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  substaD<^ 
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wkich  once  enshrined  the  spirit  of  Pythagoras,  a  poor  worm  may 
have  enjoyed  a  momentary  existence." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  255-257* 

The  closing  chapter  of  Baron  Humboldt's  work  contains  an 
account  of  the  Plateau  of  Caxamarca,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Inca  Atahualpa,  and  describes  the  first  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
as  seen  from  the  crest  of  the  Andes.  After  mentioning  the 
Quina  (or  fever-bark)*  producing  forests  in  the  valleys  of  Loxa, 
and  the  alpine  vegetation  and  mountain  wildernesses  of  the  Pa- 
ramos^  our  author  describes  the  gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient 
artificial  roads  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  which  formed  a  line  of 
communication  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  extend- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  English  miles.  The  road  itself  is 
21  feet  wide,  and  above  a  deep  understructure  was  paved  with 
well  cut  blocks  of  blackish  trap  porphyry.  Station-houses, 
of  hewn  stone,  are  built  at  nearly  equal  distances,  forming  a 
kind  of  caravanserai.  In  the  pass  called  the  Paramo  del  As- 
suay,  the  road  rises  to  the  height  of  15,526  feet,  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Mont  Blanc.  Across  the  wide  and  arid  plains  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Andes,  and  also  over  the  ridges  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, these  two  great  Peruvian  roads,  or  systems  of  roads,  are 
covered  with  flat  stones,  or  ^^sometimes  even  with  cemented  gravel, 
(Macadamized.)"  The  roads  crossed  the  rivers  and  ravines 
by  three  kinds  of  bridges,  "  viz.,  those  of  stone,  wood,  and  rope, 
and  there  were  also  aqueducts  for  bringing  water  to  the  cara- 
vanserais and  to  the  fortresses."  As  wheel-carriages  were  not 
then  used  upon  roads,  they  were  occasionally  interrupted  by  long 
flights  of  steps,  provided  with  resting-places  at  suitable  intervals. 
Along  with  their  grand  artificial  paths,  the  Peruvians  possessed 
a  highly  improved  postal  system.  These  splendid  remains  of  the 
Incas,  however,  have  been  wantonly  destroyed,  and  Humboldt 
mentions  that  in  one  day's  journey  they  were  obliged  to  wade 
through  the  Rio  de  Guancabamba  tweyity-seven  times,  while 
they  continually  saw  near  them  the  remains  of  the  high  built 
roads,  with  their  caravanserais.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
river,  which,  with  its  many  falls  and  rapids,  runs  into  the 
Amazons,  our  author  was  amused  with  tne  singular  contriv- 
ance of  a  ^^  Swimming  Post,"**  for  the  conveyance  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  A  young  Indian,  who 
usually  discharges  this  important  duty,  swims  in  two  days 
from  Pomahuaco  to  Tomependa,  carrying  the  few  letters  from 
Truxillo,  which  are  intended  for  the  province  of  Jaen  de  Bra- 

*  The  Cinchona  Condaminia  (officinalis.)  This  beautiful  tree,  though  only  six  inches 
in  diameter,  often  attains  a  height  of  sixty  feet.  The  bark  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1632  or  1640. 
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camora.  The  letters  are  carefully  placed  in  a  large  cotfcon 
handkerchief,  which  he  winds  round  his  head  in  the  manner  of 
a  turban.  He  then  descends  the  Rio  de  Charaaya,  (the  lower 
part  of  the  Guancabamba,)  and  then  the  Amazons.  When  he 
reaches  waterfalls,  he  quits  the  river  and  makes  a  circuit  through 
the  woods.  In  this  fatiguing  voyage  the  Indian  sometimes 
throws  one  arm  round  a  piece  of  a  very  light  kind  of  wood,  and 
he  has  sometimes  the  advantage  of  a  swimming  companion. 
They  carry  no  provisions,  as  they  are  always  sure  of  a  hospit- 
able reception  in  any  of  the  scattered  huts  surrounded  with  fruit 
trees,  which  abound  in  the  beautiful  Huertas  de  Pucara  and 
Cavico.  Letters  thus  carried  are  seldom  either  wetted  or  lost ; 
and  Humboldt  mentions,  that  soon  after  his  return  from  Mexico 
to  Europe,  he  received  letters  from  Tomependa,  which  had  been 
bound  on  the  brow  of  the  swimming  post.  The  "  Correo  que 
nada,"  as  he  is  called,  returns  by  land  by  the  difficult  route  of 
the  Paramo  del  Paredon.  Several  tribes  of  wild  Indians,  who 
reside  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Amazons,  are  accustomed  to 
travel  "  by  swimming  down  the  stream  sociably  in  parties." 
Humboldt  had  an  "  opportunity  of  seeing  in  this  manner  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  the  heads  of  30  or  40  persons,  (men,  women,  and 
children,)  of  the  tribe  of  the  Xibaros,  on  their  arrival  at  Tome- 
penda." 

When  the  travellers  approached  the  hot  climate  of  the  basin 
of  the  Amazons,  they  were  delighted  with  the  splendid  orange 
trees,  sweet  and  bitter,  of  the  Huertas  de  Pucara.  "  Laden 
with  many  thousands  of  their  golden  fruit,  they  attain  a  height 
of  from  60  to  64  feet,  and  instead  of  rounded  tops  or  crowns, 
they  have  aspiring  branches  like  a  laurel  or  bay  tree." 

"  Not  far  from  hence,"  says  Humboldt,  "  near  the  Ford  of  Cavico, 
we  were  surprised  by  a  very  unexpected  sight.  We  saw  a  grove  of 
small  trees,  only  about  18  or  19  feet  high,  which,  instead  of  green, 
had  apparently  perfectly  red  or  rose-coloured  leaves.  It  was  a  new 
species  of  Bougainvillaea,  a  genus  first  established  by  the  elder  Jussieu 
from  a  Brazilian  specimen  in  Commerson's  herbarium.  The  trees 
were  almost  entirely  without  true  leaves,  as  what  we  took  for  leaves  at 
a  distance  proved  to  be  thickly  crowded  bracteas.  The  appearance 
was  altogether  different  in  the  purity  and  freshness  of  the  colour  from 
the  autumnal  tints  which,  in  many  of  our  forest  trees,  adorn  the  woods 
of  the  temperate  zone  at  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  .  •  •  . 
We  often  found  here  the  Porlieria  hygi^ometrica^  which,  by  the  dosing 
of  the  leaflets  of  its  finely  pinnated  foliage,  foretels  an  impending 
change  of  weather,  and  especially  the  approach  of  rain,  much  better 
than  any  of  the  Mimosaceae.  It  very  rarely  deceived  us." — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  279,  280. 

As  night  was  closing  upon  our  travellers,  when  they  were 
ascending  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  they  arrived  at 
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an  elevated  plain  where  the  argentiferous  mountains  of  Gualga* 
yoc,  the  chief  locality  of  the  celebrated  Silver  Mines  of  Chota, 
afforded  them  a  remarkable  spectacle.  The  cerro  of  Gualga- 
yoc,  an  isolated  mass  of  silicious  rock,  stands  like  an  enchanted 
castle,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  limestone  mountains 
of  Cormolatscbe.  It  is  traversed  by  innumerable  veins  of  silver, 
and  terminated  on  the  N.W.  by  a  nearly  perpendicular  preci- 
pice. '*  Besides  being  perforated  to  its  summit  by  many  hundred 
galleries  driven  in  every  direction,  this  mountain  presents  also 
natural  openings  in  the  mass  of  the  silicious  rock,  through  which 
the  intensely  dark  blue  sky  of  those  elevated  regions  is  visible 
to  a  spectator  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  These  open- 
ings are  popularly  called  windows,"  and  "  similar  ones  were  point- 
ed out  to  us  in  the  trachytic  walls  of  the  volcano  of  Pinchincha." 

On  their  way  to  the  ancient  city  of  Caxamarca,  Humboldt  and 
his  companions  had  to  cross  a  succession  of  Paramos  at  the  height 
of  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  before  they  reached  the  Pa- 
ramo de  Yanaguanga,  from  which  they  looked  down  upon  the 
fertile  valley  of  Caxamarca,  containing  in  its  oval  area  about 
112  English  sauare  miles.  The  town  stands  almost  as  high  as 
the  city  of  Quito,  but  being  encircled  by  mountains,  it  enjoys  a 
far  milder  climate.  The  fort  and  palace  of  Atahualpa  exist  only 
in  a  few  ruins.  The  warm  baths  of  Pultamarca,  at  which  the 
Inca  spent  a  part  of  the  year,  have  a  temperature  of  156°  Fahren- 
heit, and  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The  town  is  adorned  with  a 
few  churches,  a  state  prison,  and  a  municipal  building,  erected 
upon  part  of  the  iniins  of  the  palace.  On  the  porphyritic  rock 
upon  which  the  palace  stood,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  which  for- 
merly led  into  subterranean  chambers,  and  to  a  gallery  said  to 
extend  to  the  other  porphyritic  dome  of  Santa  Polonia.  The 
room  is  yet  shown  where  Atahualpa  was  imprisoned  for  nine 
months  from  November  1 532,  and  the  mark  on  the  wall  is  still 
pointed  out  to  show  the  height  to  which  he  offered  to  fill  the 
room  with  gold  in  bars,  plates,  and  vessels,  if  set  free.  In  order 
to  avoid  being  burnt  alive,  the  Inca  consented  to  be  baptized  by 
his  fanatical  persecutor  the  Dominican  monk,  Vincente  de  Val- 
verde.  He  was  strangled  publicly  in  the  open  air,  and  at  the 
mass  for  the  dead  the  brothers  Pizarro  were  present  in  mourning 
habits.*  The  population  of  Caxamarca  did  not,  at  the  time  of 
our  author's  visit,  exceed  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 

After  leaving  the  sea,  the  travellers  ascended  a  height  about 
10,000  feet  high,  and  were  "  struck  with  the  sight  of  two  gro- 

*  It  is  with  some  reluctance  that,  in  imitation  of  Humboldt,  we  throw  into  the 
obscurity  of  a  note,  a  specimen  of  court  etiquette  at  the  palace  of  the  Incas.  **  In 
conformity,*'  says  our  author,  "  with  a  highly  ancient  court  ceremonial,  Atahu- 
alpa  spat,  not  on  the  ground,  but  into  the  hand  of  one  of  the  principal  ladies  pre- 
sent/*-." all,"  Buys  GarciUuso,  "  on  account  of  his  majesty."— Vol.  ii.  p.  814.  Whea 
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tes^uely  shaped  porphyritic  summits,  Aroma  and  Cunturcaga, 
which  consisted  oi  five)  six,  or  seven  solid  columns,  some  of  them 
jointed,  and  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-two  feet  high.^  Owing  to 
the  distribution  of  the  oflen  converging  series  of  columns  of  the 
Cerro  Aroma  placed  one  above  another,  "  it  resembles  a  two- 
storied  building,  which,  moreover,  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  or 
cupola  of  non-columnar  rock."" 

It  had  been  the  earliest  wish  of  our  author  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  Pacific  from  the  crest  of  the  Andes.  He  had  listened  as 
a  boy  to  the  adventurous  expedition  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa, 
the  first  European  who  beheld  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  he  was  now  about  to  gratify  this  longing  desire  of  his 
youth.  When  they  had  reacheathe  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain by  the  Alto  de  Guangainarca,  the  heavens  suddenly  became 
clear,  and  the  western  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  covered  with 
quartz  blocks  fourteen  feet  high,  and  the  plains  as  far  as  the  sea- 
snore  near  Truxillo,  "  lay  beneath  their  eyes  in  astonishing  ap- 
parent proximity.  We  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Pacific  Ocean 
itself,  and  we  saw  it  clearly.  ....  The  joy  it  inspired  was  vividly 

shai*ed  by  my  companions  ^onpland  and  Carlos  Montufar," 

and  the  sight  ^'  was  peculiarly  impressive  to  one  who  like  myself 
owed  a  part  of  the  formation  of  his  mind  and  character,  and 
many  of  the  directions  which  his  wishes  had  assumed,  to  inter- 
course with  (George  Forster)  one  of  the  companions  of  CooL" 

In  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  "  Aspects  of  Nature,"  we  have 
foimd  it  very  difficult  to  do  justice  either  to  the  author  or  to 
ourselves  as  Reviewers.  Owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  ^^  an- 
notations and  additions,"  which  extend  to  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  original  chapters  which  form  the  text,  we  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  incorporating  the  information 
contained  in  both,  partly  in  our  own  language  and  partly  in  that 
of  the  author,  and  have  therefore  found  it  impossible  to  give  such 
copious  and  continuous  extracts  as  the  reader  might  have  desir- 
ed. This  difficulty,  too,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  scientific  with  popular  details,  and  by  the  use  of 
technical  terms  which  the  general  reader  will  sometimes  find  it 
difficult  to  interpret.  Regarding  the  work,  however,  as  one  of 
great  value  from  its  science,  and  great  interest  from  its  subject, 
and  as  possessing  that  ])eculiar  charm  of  language  and  of  senti- 
ment wnich  we  look  for  in  vain  in  similar  productions,  we  can- 
not withhold  the  expression  of  our  anxiety  tnat  the  popular  mat- 


tbe  DOflseBsors  of  a  little  brief  authority  thus  demde  their  office  and  their  race, 
we  feel  that  they  have  withdrawn  themeelves  n*om  the  sphere  of  human  sympa- 
thies, and  we  almost  forget  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  when  we  find  them  {«r- 
petrated  against  bipeds  hke  Atahoalpa. 
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ter  in  the  "  annotations  and  additions"  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  original  text,  and  the  technical  and  parenthetic  references 
in  the  text,  either  converted  into  foot-notes,  or  transferred  to  the 
"  annotations."  We  should  thus  have  a  work  truly  popular, 
without  losing  any  of  its  scientific  accuracy. 

The  translation  by  Mrs.  Sabine  is  like  her  translation  of  Kos- 
mosy  admirably  executed.  We  are  never  offended  with  the  harsh- 
ness of  a  foreign  idiom,  and  we  never  discover  that  the  author  and 
the  translator  are  different  persons. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  some  account 
of  a  work  full  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  written  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  and  philosophers  of  the  present  day, 
and  well  fitted  to  draw  our  attention  to  a  subject  with  which 
every  person  ought  to  be  familiar.  To  live  upon  a  world  so 
wonderfully  made,  without  desiring  to  know  its  form,  its  struc- 
ture, and  its  purpose — to  eat  the  ambrosia  of  its  gaixlens,  and 
drink  the  nectar  of  its  vineyards,  without  inquiring  where,  or 
how,  or  why  they  grow-r-to  toil  for  its  gold  ana  its  silver,  and  to 
appropriate  its  coal  and  its  iron,  without  studying  their  nature  and 
their  origin — to  tremble  under  its  earthquakes,  and  stand  aghast 
before  its  volcanoes,  in  ignorance  of  their  locality,  of  their  powers, 
and  of  their  origin — to  see  and  handle  the  gigantic  remains  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  without  understanding  when  and  why 
they  perished — to  tread  the  mountain  range,  unconscious  that  it  is 
sometimes  composed  wholly  of  the  indestructible  flinty  relics  of 
living  creatures,  which  it  requires  the  most  powerful  microscope 
to  perceive, — to  neglect  such  pursuits  as  these,  would  indicate  a 
mind  destitute  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  and  unworthy  of  the 
life  and  reason  with  which  we  have  been  endowed.  It  is  only 
the  irreligious  man  that  can  blindly  gaze  upon  the  loveliness  of 
material  nature,  without  seeking  to  understand  its  phenomena 
and  its  laws.  It  is  only  the  ignorant  man  that  can  depreciate 
the  value  of  that  true  knowledge  which  is  within  the  grasp  of  his 
divine  reason ;  and  it  is  only  the  presumptuous  man  wno  can 

f)refer  those  speculative  studies,  before  which  the  strongest  intel- 
ect  quails,  and  the  weakest  triumphs.  "  In  wisdom  hast  Thou 
made  them  all,"  can  be  the  language  only  of  the  wise ;  and  it  is 
to  the  wise  only  that  the  heavens  can  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  that  the  firmament  can  show  forth  his  handiwork.  It  is  the 
geologist  alone  who  has  explored  them,  that  can  call  upon  the 
"  depths  of  the  earth  to  praise  the  Lord ;"  and  he  "  who  breaketh 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,"  who  "shaketh  the  wilderness,"  who 
"  divideth  the  flames  of  fire,"  who  "  causeth  the  hinds  to  calve," 
and  "  maketh  bare  the  forest,"  lias  imperatively  required  it  from 
his  worshippers,  "  that  in  his  temple  every  one  should  speak  of 
his  glory," 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Report  made  to  His  Majesty  by  a  Royal  Commis^ 
Bum  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland, 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  ComDions  to  be  printed,  7th  October 
1831-    Additional  Report,  1838,  1839. 

2.  On  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith :  a  Plea  for  the  Liberties 
of  the  Scottish  Universities^  Sfc,  By  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  1843. 

During  the  currency  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  three  regu- 
larly constituted  Universities  of  Scotland  were  organized  and 
endowed, — viz.,  St.  Andrews,  in  the  year  1411 ;  Glasgow,  in 
1450;  and  Aberdeen,  in  14 {>4.  These  Institutions  were  Eccle- 
siastical in  their  character,  and  ruled  by  the  Bishops  of  the  dis- 
tricts. Circumstances,  indeed,  are  not  wanting  to  justify  the 
conclusion,  that  the  chief  object  contemplated  in  their  formation, 
was  to  provide  qualified  priests,  not  only  for  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  but  also  for  those  of  the  State.  So  far,  the  Church  of 
Bome  displayed  great  wisdom  and  forethought ;  and  had  not  the 
art  of  pnnting  been  a  discovery  of  the  same  century.  Papal 
domination  might  thus  have  been  largely  extended  and  conso- 
lidated. 

The  downfal  of  the  Church  of  Kome  in  Scotland,  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  character  of  the  Universities.  The 
Professors  now  became  servants  of  the  State,  instead  of  being 
subjected  exclusively  to  local  influences,  and,  while  the  import- 
ance of  their  functions  was  distinctly  recognised,  their  direct 
subordination  to  the  Church  was  placed  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt  by  the  Act  of  the  First  Parliament  of  James  VI.  (1567), 
having  the  title,  "  The  Teacheris  of  Zouth  suld  be  tryed  be  the 
Visitoris  of  the  Kirk."  This  Statute,  as  the  commencement 
of  Parliamentary  interference  with  the  Universities,  seems  to  de- 
serve our  particular  notice. 

'^  Fol-asmeikle,  as  be  all  laws  and  constitutionis,  it  is  provided, 
that  the  zouth  be  brocht  up  and  instructed  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  gude  maneris ;  and  gif  it  be  utherwise,  it  is  tinsel  baith  of 
their  bodies  and  saules,  gif  God's  word  be  not  ruted  in  them. 
Qhuairfoire,  our  Soveraigne  Lord,  with  advice  of  my  Lord  Re- 
gent and  the  Three  Estates  of  the  present  Parliament,  hes  statute 
and  ordained,  that  all  Schulis  to  13urg  and  land,  and  all  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges,  be  reformed  :  And  that  nane  be  permitted 
nor  admitted,  to  have  charge  and  care  thereof  in  time  cumming, 
nor  to  instruct  the  zouth  privatlie  or  openlie,  hot  sik  as  sail  be 
tryed  by  the  Superintendente  or  visitouris  of  the  Kirk." 
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It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  Statute^  in  reference  to 
the  period  of  its  enactment,  by  which  Colleges  and  Schools  were 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Kirk,  without  perceiv- 
ing, that  by  "gude  maneris,"  sound  notions  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  were  specially  in  view,  and  that  teachers  of  inadequate 
notions  respecting  the  common  weal  should  be  removed  from  si- 
tuations in  which  they  might  exercise  a  pernicious  influence« 
The  Kirk  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the 
power  thus  bestowed,  and  was  not  slack  in  the  exercise  of  the 
privilege.  Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  now 
quoted,  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  ex- 
amined the  condition  of  tne  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  issued 
the  following  deliverance  in  somewhat  peremptory  terms : — "  I, 
John  Areskme,  Superintendent  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  having 
Commission  of  the  Kirk  to  visit  the  oheriffdome  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banff,  by  advice  of  council,  and  consent  of  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  commissioners  of  the  Kirk,  present,  decern,  conclude, 
and  for  final  sentence  pronounce,  that  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson, 
sometime  Principall,  Mr.  Alexander  Galloway,  sometime  Sub- 
Principall,  Mr.  Andrew  Anderson,  Thomas  Ousten,  and  Duncan 
Norrie,  sometime  Regents  in  the  College  of  Old  Aberdeen,  are 
not  to  be  reputed  as  members  of  the  Kirk,  and  therefore  seclude 
them,  and  every  one  of  them,  to  teach  publicly  or  privately,  in 
time  coming,  in  that  College,  or  anv  other  part  within  this 
realme,  and  ordain  them  to  remove  furth  of  the  said  College 
with  all  diligence,  that  other  godly  and  well  qualified  persons 
may  be  placed  therein,  for  bringing  up  the  youth  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  good  letters.  This  our  sentence  pronounced,  we  or- 
dain to  be  published,  and  intimated  to  the  said  persons,  and  to 
the  congregation  of  New  and  Old  Aberdeen,  puolicly  the  next 
Sunday,  the  3d  July  1569." 

These  three  originally  Popish  Colleges,  even  after  being  thus 
placed  under  the  government  of  the  Reformed  Kirk,  were  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  contemplated. 
Other  interests,  especially  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  required 
an  extension  of  Academic  Institutions,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  than  the  original, 
somewhat  monastic  Universities  to  which  we  have  referred.  Ac- 
cordingly, King  James  VI.,  in  the  year  1582,  instituted  the 
College  of  Edinburgh,  with  ample  powers  of  expansion,  and  not 
trammelled  as  to  the  honours  or  Degrees  it  may  think  proper  to 
bestow.  The  Koyal  Commissioners  of  Visitation,  in  1831,  thus 
briefly,  but  authoritatively  indicate  its  peculiar  character :  "  In 
as  far  as  respects  the  course  of  study,  tnere  is  a  great  similarity 
to  what  was  prescribed  to  the  Universities  in  Scotland,  previously 
existing ;  the  same  branches  being  assigned  to  them  all,  although, 
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as  has  been  remarked,  there  was,  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh  at 
least,  a  clearer  anticipation  that  new  branches  might  afterwards 
be  required.  The  most  striking  circumstance  as  to  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  is,  that  it  is  not  erected  into  an  independent  semi- 
nary, but  it  is  plainly,  as  to  all  essential  points,  subjected  to  the 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council  of  the  city.  To  them  is  com- 
mitted the  superintendence  of  it,  the  appointment  of  the  Profes- 
sors, and  the  privilege  of  removing  them,  when  so  strong  a  step 
seemed  expedient.  The  whole  body  is  enjoined  to  obey  the  re- 
gulations emanating  from  the  Council ;  and  even  the  powers  of 
the  Principal  are  limited  by  the  same  authority.  In  fact,  to  the 
College,  as  a  College,  nothing  seems  to  be  given  but  immunities 
and  privileges  common  to  the  other  Universities,  and  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  reference  to  its  internal  administration. 
No  Senatus  Academicus  or  College  Meeting,  with  special  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  course  of  education,  is  recognised.  Every 
thins  specified  is  granted  to  the  Magistrates  and  Council ;  and 
in  the  only  clause  which  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  College 
received  a  separate  and  independent  jurisdiction,  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  introduced  evinces  that  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case.  Accordingly,  the  Council  have  always  claimed  the  privi- 
lege which  the  chwrter  confers ;  they  have,  as  we  shall  find,  added 
new  Professorships  ;  and  they  have  interfered  in  prescribing  the 
course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  obtaining  Degrees." 

The  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen  was  founded  by  the  Earl 
Marischal,  under  Royal  authority,  in  the  year  1593,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interest  of  Literary  and  Christian 
Education.  The  duties  imposed  on  the  head  of  the  institution, 
who  was  designated  Gymnasiarcha,  exhibit,  in  a  very  amusing 
light  to  a  modern  academician,  the  notions  then  entertained  of 
professorial  accomplishments.  The  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Visitation  state,  from  the  charter,  that  "  The  Principal  was  to  be 
a  person  of  piety  and  integrity,  he  was  to  superintend  the  whole 
establishment,  and  under  his  jurisdiction  the  other  members 
were  to  be  placed.  He  was  also  vested  with  the  power  of  cor- 
recting and  censuring  the  regents,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Rector  and  Dean  of  Faculty,  after  three  admonitions,  of  ex- 
pelling them  from  the  Academy.  He  was  required  to  be  well 
instructed  in  sacred  literature,  that  he  might  unfold  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  skilled  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, particularly  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  which  the  Founder 
was  anxious  to  establish.  He  was  also  required  occasionally  to 
teach  theology,  to  give  a  short  explanation  of  Anatomy,  to  illus- 
trate the  more  difficult  parts  of  Physiology,  and  to  teach  the 
principles  of  Geography,  Chronology,  and  Astronomy;  a  conjunc- 
tion or  duties  not  very  compatible,  and  requiring  a  degree 
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scientific  acquirement  which  it  might  be  thonght  that  the  founder 
would  find  no  small  difficulty  in  obtaining.  To  all  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  required  to  add  the  elements  of  Hebrew  grammar 
and  construction/' 

It  is  understood  that  this  Gjrmnasium,  as  it  was  designated  by 
the  founder,  was  originally  intended  to  be  an  appendage  to  the 
University  of  Old  Aberdeen,  the  Principal  of  which  is  one  of 
the  examinators  and  admitters  to  its  offices,  while  the  gramma- 
rian of  the  same  University  is  an  examiner  for  its  Degree.  This 
institution,  unlike  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  limited  by  its  charter 
to  the  granting  of  Degrees  in  Arts  merely,  although  recently  it 
has  assumed  the  name  of  a  University,  and  has  proceeded,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  to  confer  Degrees  in  law,  medi- 
cine, and  divinity. 

The  universities  and  colleges  thus  instituted,  the  three  oldest 
in  Popish  and  the  two  latter  m  Protestant  times,  continued  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Kirk  until  the  establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy by  Charles  II.  Then,  as  fonnerly,  the  importance  of 
securing  the  direct  and  indirect  services  of  the  teachers  of  youth, 
in  support  of  the  government  of  the  day,  was  fully  recognised 
and  acted  upon.  Accordingly  in  the  Act  1662,  it  was  declared 
that  "  no  Masters,  Principals,  Regents,  nor  other  Professors,  in 
Universities  or  Colleges  within  this  kingdom,  be  admitted,  nor 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  any  function  within  the 
same,  but  such  as  are  of  a  pious,  loyal,  and  peaceable  conversa- 
tion, submitting  to  and  owning  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  now  settled  by  law,  and  who  having 
given  satisfaction  therein  to  the  bishops  of  the  respective  dioceses 
and  patrons,  and  having  in  their  presence  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, shall  procure  their  attestation  of  the  sarae.^'  By  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  sort,  it  was  hoped  that  the  rising  youth  would 
be  imbued  with  notions,  more  manageable,  in  reference  to  liberty 
of  conscience  and  the  claims  of  royal  supremacy,  than  if  re- 
moved from  episcopal  superintendence.  But  correct  notions  of 
spiritual  independence  and  of  civil  liberty  had  taken  too  deep 
root  in  the  public  mind,  to  be  so  easily  overcome  by  the  insidi- 
ous arts  thus  employed  for  their  destruction. 

The  days  of  "  black  prelacy"  at  length  came  to  an  end  at  the 
Eevolution.  The  "  Claim  of  Right***  set  forth  "  that  prelacy 
and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Church  above  presby- 
ters, is,  and  hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  to 
this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of 
the  people."  Accordingly,  by  an  Act  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  William  and  Maiy,  1689,  prelacy  was  formally  abolished, 
and  we  have  now  to  witness  a  very  remarkable  change  which  took 
place  in  the  character  of  university  superintendence.    White 
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Parliament  abolished  prelacy  with  its  right  of  testing  professors, 
it  did  not  revive  the  Act  1567,  and  place  the  colleges  once  more 
undex  the  "  superintendents  and  visitours  of  the  Kirk." 

In  the  Act  for  visitation  of  Universities,  &c.,  1689,  chap,  xvii., 
it  was  ordained,  "  That  no  Professors,  Principals,  Regents,  Mas- 
lei's,  or  others,  bearing  office  in  any  University,  College,  or  School, 
within  this  Kingdom,  either  be  admitted  or  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  their  said  functions,  but  such  as  do  acknow- 
ledge and  profess,  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
ratified  ana  approven  by  this  present  Parliament ;  and  also,  swear 
and  subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  Majesties,  and  withal, 
shall  be  found  to  be  of  a  pious,  loyal,  and  peaceable  conversation, 
and  of  good  and  sufficient  literature  and  abilities  for  their  respec- 
tive employments,  and  submitting  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  now  settled  by  law."     Then  follows  a  claim  preferred  by 
the  Crown,  and  admitted  by  Parliament,  and  recorded  in  the 
said  Act — "  And  albeit  it  be  their  Majesties'  undoubted  right 
and  prerogative,  to  name  visitors  and  cause  visit  the  foresaid 
Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools ;  yet  at  this  time  their  Majes- 
ties are  pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint,  with  advice  and  con- 
sent aforesaid,  (the  Estates  of  Parliament,)  the  persons  under- 
named," &c.,  to  be  visitors ;  and  power  was  given  them  "  to  take 
trial  of  the  present  Professors,  Principals,  Regents,  Masters,  and 
others,  beanng  office  therein,  according  to  the  qualifications  and 
rules  above  mentioned,  and  such  as  shall  be  found  to  be  errone- 
ous, scandalous,  negligent,  insufficient,  or  disaffected  to  their 
Majesties'  government,  or  who  dare  not  subscribe  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  swear  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  submit 
to  the  government  of  the  Church  now  settled  by  law,  to  purge 
out  and  remove ;  as  also  to  consider  the  Foundations  of  the  said 
Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools,  with  the  rents  and  revenues 
thereof,  and  how  the  same  have  been  administered  and  managed, 
and  to  set  down  such  rules  and  methods  for  the  good  manage- 
ment thereof  for  hereafter:  as  likewise  for  ordering  the  said 
Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools,  and  the  Professions,  and 
manner  of  teaching  therein ;  and  all  things  else  relating  thereto 
as  thev  shall  think  most  meet  and  convenient,  according  to  the 
Foundations  thereof,  and  consistent  with  the  present  established 
government  of  Church  and  State." 

The  power  thus  openly  claimed  by  the  CrowTi,  and  not  unequi- 
vocally recognised  by  Parliament,  of  visiting  or  superintending 
the  Universities,  constitutes  a  very  important  element  in  the  due 
consideration  of  University  tests,  and  must  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  in  reference  to  its  practical  bearings. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Act  just  referred  to  in  1689,  to  the 
period  of  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  no  change  took  place 
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deserving  of  notice,  except  perhaps  the  recognition  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  and  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  in  reference 
to  the  "  settling  of  schools,''''  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  1696,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Act  Geo.  III.,  1803,  investing  the  Presby- 
teries of  the  Church  with  full  power  of  trial  and  superintendence 
of  parish  schools,  and  thus  placing  them  in  an  ecclesiastical  po- 
sition totally  distinct  from  that  assigned  to  the  Universities. 
This  remarkable  difference  in  the  position  of  these  two  institu- 
tions— the  parish  schools  and  the  colleges — has  been  too  gener- 
ally overlooked,  and  very  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  powers 
of  the  Church  over  the  latter  have  been  entertained  in  certain 
quarters. 

In  preparing  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
"  Act  for  securing  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  Presbyterian 
Church  Government,"  commonly  called  the  "  Act  of  Security," 
was  passed  in  1707,  pursuant  to  the  "  Claim  of  Right,*"  declaring 
that  the  "  Presbyterian  government  shall  be  the  only  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,"  and 
«  That  in  all  time  coming,  no  Professors,  Principals,  Regents, 
Masters,  or  others,  bearing  office  in  any  University,  College,  or 
School  within  this  kingdom,  be  capable,  or  be  admitted,  or 
allowed  to  continue  in  tne  exercise  of  their  said  functions,  but 
such  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the  civil  government  in 
manner  prescribed,  or  to  be  prescribed,  by  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment :  as  also,  that  before,  or  at  their  admissions,  they  do,  and 
shall  acknowledge  and  profess,  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  fore- 
said Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  their  faith ;  and 
that  they  will  practise  and  conform  themselves  to  the  worship 
presently  in  use  in  this  Church,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
government  and  discipline  thereof;  and  never  endeavour,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same ;  and  that 
before  the  respective  Presbyteries  of  their  bounds,  by  whatsomever 
gift,  presentation  or  provision,  they  may  be  thereto  provided." 
This  clause  was  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Union,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Test  presentlv  in  use,  which,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  is  reduced  for  subscription  to  the  following  formula — 
"  We,  subscribers  hereunto,  doe  be  these  presents,  acknowledge 
and  professe  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
ratified  and  approven  by  law  in  the  year  1690,  as  also  by  the 
Act  concluding  the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  England,  as  the  confession  of  our  faith,  and  promise  that  we 
will  practise  and  conforme  ourselves  to  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline thereof,  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same.  And  this  we  do,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  the  days  prefixed  to  our 
subscription," 
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This  test,  as  legally  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  em- 
braces an  extensive  yet   well-defined  series  of  obligations,  to 
"which  we  may  now  more  particularly  advert.     We  pass  by  the 
political  obligation  of  Professors,  "  to  own  and  acknowledge  the 
civil  Government  in  manner  prescribed,  or  to  be  prescribed  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,"  and  call  the  attention  to  the  doctrinal  decla- 
ration of  "  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  their  faith,^* 
as  a  demand  of  a  very  solemn  kind,  and  apparently  well  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  entrance  into  our  Universities  of  any  but 
enlightened  and  stanch  Presbyterians.     The  object  aimed  at,  in 
this  doctrinal  declaration,  was  apparently  still  farther  secured 
by  the  pledge,  to  "  practise  and  conform  themselves  to  the  loor- 
ship  presently  in  use  in  this  ChurcK^ — thereby  referring  to  the 
then  imagined  binding  national  compact  which  established  and 
confirmed  "  the  said  true  Protestant  Religion,  and  the  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  this  Church,  to  continue  without 
any  alteration  to  the  people  of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions"    Their  consenting  to  submit  themselves  to  the  government 
and  discipline  thereof;  and  the  promise  that  they  would  "  never 
endeavour^  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the 
same,^  seemed  to  complete  the  bond  of  security.    Yet  in  spite  of 
all  these  minute,  distinct,  and  stringent  enactments,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  iniquitous  breach  of  this  Union  Treaty,  it  is  not 
to  be  disguised,  that  from  time  to  time.  Professors  have  existed  in 
the  Scottish  Universities,  and  hold  a  place  at  the  present  moment 
in  their  Chairs,  who  have  given  ample  proof  that  the  Confession 
of  Faith  is  not  the  confession  of  their  faith ;  who  do  not  conform  to 
the  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  either  keep  aloof 
from  religious  ordinances,  or  countenance  Prelacy,  that  "  great 
and  unsupportable  grievance  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the  people,'*     It  may  seem,  at  first 
sight,  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  account  for  this  anomalous  condition 
of  things,  or  how  this  definite  test  has  been  rendered  inoperative. 
An  examination  of  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  filling  up  of  University  offices,  may  perhaps  aid  us  in 
tracing  the  evil  to  its  source. 

The  individual  who  is  presented  to  an  University  ofifice  must 
necessarily  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  preliminary  questions,  what 
are  the  duties  I  have  to  perform  in  the  Chair?  and,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  task,  what  are  the  obligations  I  come  under?  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Patron  or  the  Electors  must  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  determining  the  fitness  of  the  presentee,  while  on  the 
presentee  himself  devolves  the  task  of  making  up  his  Title,  or 
preparing  for  complying  with  the  legal  forms  of  entry.  Passing 
by  the  Patron  and  Presentee,  we  have  the  Admitter  or  Admittersy 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  Presentee,  to  see 
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to  it  that  he  has  legally  completed  his  title,  and  then  to  perform 
the  act  of  Installation.  Above  all  this,  we  have  the  Crown  as 
Visiter,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Col- 
leges, maintain  their  legal  rights  and  privileges,  and  equally 
control  the  intrant,  the  admitter,  and  the  occupant.  If  then 
the  Patron  and  Presentee  wish  to  evade  the  legal  safeguards  of 
University  oflSces,  they  may  be  effectually  checked  by  the  Ad- 
mitter or  Admitters  acting  legally,  and  when  the  Crown  has 
become  cognizant  of  any  transgression  of  the  law,  it  becomes  a 
duty  of  its  advisers  to  recommend  an  exercise  of  the  function  of 
Visiter,  and  thus  effectually  check  the  progress  of  anarchy.  It 
has  happened,  that  the  Admitters  to  University  offices  have, 
in  many  cases,  dispensed  altogether  with  the  legal  qualifica- 
tion implied  by  the  subscription  to  the  Test,  and  in  reference 
to  prelatists  in  particular,  have  given  installation  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  Crown  as  Visiter, 
has  never  attempted  to  check  the  abuse,  but  on  the  contrary 
has  encouraged  it,  in  so  far  as  Prelacy  is  concenied,  by  pre- 
senting Episcopalians  to  chairs,  and  by  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
being  avowed  prelatists,  acting  as  office-bearers  in  the  dif- 
ferent Universities,  as  Chancellors,  or  Rectors.  Some  of  the 
prelatists  who  have  occupied  chairs  in  our  Universities  have 
signed  the  Test,  and  consequently  completed  their  title,  legally, 
to  office.  How  they  could  do  so,  as  honest  men,  seems,  in  every 
way,  of  difficult  comprehension.  The  Test  cannot,  by  the  pe- 
culiar and  definite  phraseology  employed,  be  regarded  as  a  bond 
of  peace,  so  that  if  after  entering  the  chair,  the  occupant  still 
adheres  to  prelacy,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  charge  of  perjur}'. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  Article, 
seems  to  treat,  with  a  ridicule,  which  in  many  respects  may  be 
extenuated,  the  whole  subject  of  University  Tests,  when  he  says, 
"  no  attempt  that  I  know  of  has  been  made  to  extract  a  strict 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy  from  the  Scottish  Professors;  but  they 
have  been  allowed  by  Presbyteries,  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
by  Royal  Commissions,  to  subscribe  the  creed  in  the  most  gene- 
ral and  vague  manner  possible — adopting  Dr.  Paley's  view,  per- 
haps, that  Articles  of  Faith  are  merely  articles  of  peace,  or  not 
having  any  very  precise  view  of  the  subject  at  all ;  or  consider- 
ing the  whole  belike,  as  a  piece  of  humbug,  a  mere  ceremonial 
act  at  best,  a  general  expression  of  respect,  a  taking  off  of  the 
hat  and  bowing  of  the  head  in  passing,  (as  I  have  heard  it  said,) 
to  the  respectable  corporation  of  Presbyters  in  Scotland ;  a  pious 
homage,  a  poetical  subscriber  might  say,  to  the  Manes  of  the 
worthy  old  covenanters." 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  may  here  be  disposed  to  ask, 
what  is  th^  authority  of  the  Church  in  these  circumstances  ? 
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Has  she  no  power  of  testing  the  previous  character  of  the  pre- 
sentee, or  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  professor?  The  an- 
swer must  be — she  is  powerless  !  Her  function  is  purely  mini-' 
sterial)  and  confined  to  the  very  humble  duty  of  receiving  the 
subscription,  granting  a  certificate  of  the  deed,  and  keeping  the 
record.  The  presentee  may  be  honest  or  dishonest  in  his  sub- 
scription, for  the  Presbytery  has  no  right  to  subject  him  to  an 
examination.  The  Test  indeed,  in  its  present  form,  is  insulting 
to  the  Established  Church.  But  the  whole  case  assumes  an  as- 
pect of  absurdity,  when  it  is  considered,  that  if  the  Intrant  com- 
plies with  the  statute  and  subscribes,  he  may,  on  becoming  an 
occupant,  act  as  he  pleases — the  Crown,  as  Visiter,  is  not  likely 
to  interfere,  and  his  position  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  unsafe 
one.  Once  installed  he  has  full  right  to  exercise  all  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.  This  was  very  strikingly  displayed  in  a  case 
of  voting  at  an  election  of  a  Professor  at  the  University  and  King's 
College  of  Aberdeen  (1711,)  when  an  objection  was  taken  against 
one  of  the  electors,  because,  on  his  admission  to  office,  he  had 
not  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  subscribed  the  same  with  the  assurance.  But  the 
courts  of  law  ^^  repelled  the  objection  against  Dr.  Bower,  that  he 
is  not  qualified  to  the  Government  in  terms  of  law,  he  being  in 
possession  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  the  election,^^  Now,  it  is  not 
the  intrant  that  can  injure  the  religious  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versities— it  is  the  Occupant,  whose  walk  and  conversation  the 
fmblic  can  estimate,  and  with  whom  the  student,  for  good  or 
or  evil,  must  necessarily  come  in  contact.  If  the  wolf  once 
get  admittance,  the  lambs  of  the  flock  are  at  his  mercy,  for 
this  subscription,  or  test,  is,  in  such  circumstances,  useless,  al- 
though apparently  intended  to  yield  the  requisite  protection. 
.  Viewing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  grave  import,  ought  there  to  be  a  Test  f  That  the  pre- 
sent test  is  not  productive  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  morality 
or  religion  of  tne  country,  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands, 
and  one  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  if  any  one  better  adapted  to 
secure  for  our  chairs  Christian  men,  can  be  suggested.  We 
ffear  there  are,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  insuperable  diffi- 
culties to  the  formation  of  any  test  of  an  analogous  character. 
If  the  patronage  be  exercised  under  an  adequate  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility,  and  if  there  be  an  efficient  superintendence  of  the 
occupants  of  our  chairs,  the  interests  of  our  students  might  be 
protected.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  purifying  the  plat- 
form of  our  patronage,  but  by  honest  Statesmen  the  claims  and 
the  duties  connected  with  such  an  arrangement  may  be  satisfac- 
t(mly  adjusted.  The  principal  difficulty  would  arise  from  an 
unavoidable  encroachment  on  the  Royal  prerogative,  for  the  right 
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of  visitation  of  the  Universities  must  be  wrested  from  the  Crown, 
and  placed  in  a  quarter  more  conscientious,  accessible,  and  re- 
sponsible. Before  this  abstraction  can  be  realized,  the  public 
may  be  told  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Crown  to  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  our  colleges,  as  evinced  by  the  appointment  of  Hegins 
Professorships,  and  its  claim  to  be  continued  Visiter  thereby  de- 
clared as  strengthened.  The  boon  is  valuable,  but  it  has  only 
been  bestowed  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  New  Aberdeen, 
places  of  political  importance,  and  withheld  from  St.  Andrews 
and  Old  Aberdeen,  where  such  chairs  were  equally  needed  for 
the  interests  of  education. 

The  very  great  differences  which  prevail  in  the  practice  of 
admitters  is  particularly  favourable  for  a  change.  In  some  cases, 
if  the  presentee  had  formerly  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Church,  for  example,  he  was  held  as  quaK- 
fied;  if  he  promised  to  subscribe  when  required,  the  admitter 
was  satisfied ;  or  admission  in  many  cases  was  not  withheld,  even 
when  no  subscription  had  taken  place.  Again,  in  reference  to 
the  test  to  be  subscribed,  the  practice  of  ftesbyteries  has  been 
various.  One  individual  has  been  offered  a  wrong  test,  and  in 
unsuspecting  confidence,  signed  one  which,  more  minutely  than 
the  legal  test,  excluded  all  but  sound  Presbyterians ;  yet  it  was 
subscribed  by  a  Prelatical  presentee,  who  thereby  was  nearly  ex- 
cluded from  a  Cambridge  appointment  which  he  held,  the  Pres- 
bytery by  whom  it  was  tendered  having  previously  acquired  an 
unenviable  notoriety  as  the  most  zealous  persecutors  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Free  Kirk. 

Such  being  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  Test,  the  very  great 
range  of  difference  in  the  mode  of  administering  it,  and  the  total 
absence  of  proof  of  long  established  usage,  to  render  it,  from  age, 
venerable,  it  seems  destined,  with  but  little  eflbrt,  to  fall  from 
the  Statute-book.  We  are  aware  that  in  some  minds  a  picture 
of  evil  consequences,  to  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  Test,  is 
created,  of  a  verv  alarming  character,  and  which,  although  the 
offspring  of  imagination,  has  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Test  it  is  assumed  that  infidel  professors 
would  more  abound,  and  that  the  students  would  be  exposed  to 
an  increased  amount  of  corrupting  hifluence.  In  this  belief  it  is 
assumed,  that  patrons  would  no  longer  be  guided  by  patriotic 
views,  or  yield  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  If  they  be 
men  of  this  description  at  present,  then  assuredly  the  admission 
Test  affords  no  check  whatsoever.  But  in  making  this  statement 
we  have  at  last  come  to  the  very  essence  of  the  question — the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  Test,  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  or  subscrip- 
tion. Would  parents  about  to  engage  a  tutor  or  governess  for 
their  children  ever  dream  of  demanding  a  subscription?    Assur- 
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edly  not.  They  are  fullj  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  offices 
to  the  future  wellbeing  of  their  family,  and  as  patrons  and  ad 
mitters,  they  exercise  a  prudent  discretion  in  the  choice,  trusting 
to  an  efficient  supervision.  Now  a  mere  subscription,  like  the 
present  University  Test,  can  never  operate,  from  its  very  nature, 
in  securing  the  object  in  view,  and  has  been  well  characterized 
as  ^^  worse  than  itselessj  irrational,  ill  adapted  to  the  existing  state 
qf  things^  demoralizing  in  its  tendency^  and  injurioiis  in  its  results.^* 

The  judicious  reader  who  has  attended  to  the  bearings  of  these 
remarks,  may  naturally  be  led  to  ask,  how  can  the  continuance 
of  such  a  Test  be  justified?  When  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  now  Her 
Majesty's  Lord  Advocate,  in  1845,  introduced  his  bill  into 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  abolition  of  this  Test,  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  oppose  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  but  at 
the  second  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  vote  of  116  to  108. 
The  Government  was  justly  charged  with  inconsistency  in 
establishing  Colleges  in  Ireland  without  Tests,  and  yet  perti- 
naciously retaining  them  in  the  Scottish  Colleges.  But  Sir 
James  Graham,  by  drawing  largely  on  the  credulity  and  the 
Ignorance  even  of  the  Scottish  members,  was  able  to  make  the 
House  believe,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Tests  from  the  Irish 
Colleges,  depended  on  the  fact,  that  there  rested  in  the  Govem- 
m^it  not  only  the  power  of  nominating  but  of  dismissing  the 
Professors — in  other  words,  that  there  would  be  found  a  judicious 
patronage  and  an  efficient  supervision.  While  in  Scotland,  as 
the  Principals  had  control  over  all  the  lectures  delivered,  it 
might  happen  that  those  Principals  might  become  unsound  and 
overlook  neresy  of  the  Professors,  a  condition  not  contemplated 
in  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  therefore  the  Test  was^  useful. 
But  Sir  James  Graham  has  here  made  an  assertion  respecting 
the  right  of  the  University  Prapositi,  which  he  would  fail,  from 
existing  law  or  usage,  to  substantiate.  Sir  Robert  Peel  went  far- 
ther, and  defended  the  existing  Test  by  declaring,  "that  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  were,  by  compact  and  statute,  connect- 
ed with  Its  Established  Chucch,  and  the  abolition  of  the  required 
Tests,  would  not  only  be  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  Union,  but 
eauivalent  to  declaring  that  in  Scotland  there  shall  be  no  Esta- 
blishment whatsoever,  adding,  that  national  compacts  were  not 
lightly  to  be  broken,  when  there  was  no  feeling  manifested  by 
the  people  in  the  presentation  of  petitions.'^ 

In  reference  to  these  champions  of  the  Test,^  it  may  be  right 
to  remind  them>  tiiat  it  applies  to  all  bearing  office  in  our  Uni- 
versities, from  the  Chancellor  to  tlie  beadle.  Yet  they,  when 
bearing  the  office  of  Rectors  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  did 
not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  statute  to  which  they  incon- 
sistently attach  so  much  importance.    The  latter  statesman,  in- 
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deed,  seems  to  have  fbi^gotten  the  important  declarations  imcied 
by  the  Commission  of  Visitation  which  he  appointed^  for  it  has  been 
declared  in  their  report,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1831,  that' 
"  the  Universities  in  Scotland  are  not  Ecclesiastical  Institutions, 
not  being  more  connected  with  the  Church  than  with  any  otfaer 
profession, — that  they  are  intended  for  the  general  education  of 
the  country,  and,  in  truth,  possess  scarcely  any  ecclesiastical 
feature,  except  that  they  have  a  certain  number  of  professors  fur 
the  purpose  of  teaching  theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  sciences  are  taught," — and  that  "  neither  their  constitutions^ 
endowmejitsy  nor  provisions  for  public  instruction^  are  founded  on 
the  principle  that  the  Universities  are  appendages  of  the  Church  J* 

The  reference  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Act  of  Union  would 
have  afforded  to  any  moderately  well  informed  Scotchman  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  origin  of  the  very 
circumstances  which  now  render  a  change  absolutely  necessary. 
In  one  of  the  petitions  to  Parliament,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Test,  from  an  old  University,  there  is  a  resolution  to  this 
effect : — "  That  while  the  authority  of  the  Act  for  securing  the 
permanency  of  the  *  Protestant  Religion,  and  Presbyterian 
Church  Government/  is  fully  acknowledged ;  and  while  in  the 
Treaty  of  Union  a  solemn  pledge  was  given  that  this  Act  should 
*  remain  and  continue  unalterable,'  and  that  the  discipline  a:nd 
government  of  the  Church,  as  then  professed,  should  *  continue 
without  any  alteration  to  the  people  of  this  land  in  all  succeed- 
ing generations^ — it  must  not  be  overlooked,  tliat,  in  little  more 
than  five  years  after  this  public  national  compact,  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  restoring  patronage,  was  passed ;  that  the  General 
Assembly,  regarding  this  deed  as  a  violation  of  national  faith, 
strongly  remonstrated  against  its  continuance  on  the  Statute- 
book  ;  that  the  people  of  the  land  considered  themselves  insulted 
by  the  change ;  and  that  dissent  and  separation  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church  have  followed  at  different  times,  and  under  di^ 
ferent  circumstances,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  population 
of  Scotland,  now  alienated  from  tne  Church  as  by  law  establish- 
ed, may  be  excluded  from  University  offices,  unless  the  Act  of 
Security  and  the  Act  of  Union  be  again  changed,  (as  has  re- 
peatedly been  effected  when  other  interests  were  concerned,)  in 
order  to  remove  the  evils  which  the  first  alteration  in  these 
National  Deeds  has  produced.'* 

The  subject  is  involved  in  considerable  difliculty,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  not  merely  animus  imponentisy  but  the  very  Church  then 
established.  The  object  of  the  Test  was  to  exclude  ififidels, 
papists,  and  prelatists,  and  so  far  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
who  can  honourably  adopt  the  Test  as  a  doctrinal  one.  But 
confi»inity,  in  the  sense  of  the  statute,  may  not  appear  so^amy 
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a  task|  for  the  Church,  as  then  organized,  had  the  election  of 
the  minister  vested  in  "  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  being  Pro- 
testants, and  the  elders,"  with  a  right  in  the  congregation  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  being  judges 
m  the  event  ot  disagreement.  The  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  restor- 
ing patronage,  changed  the  character  of  the  Church  in  one  of 
its  essential  characters.  Again,  when  the  Test  was  imposed,  the 
examination  and  admission  of  ministers  was  vested  in  the  Kirk. 
Now  the  admission  and  ordination  are  regulated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

Is  the  present  modified  Established  Church,  in  reference  to 
its  constitution,  the  Church  contemplated  by  the  Act  establish- 
ing the  Test  ?  A  negative  reply  must  here  be  made.  Is  the  Free 
Church,  as  at  present  constituted,  a  close  approximation  in  cha- 
racter to  the  Church  of  the  Act  of  Security  I  Those  who  enter- 
tain the  affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  may,  under  the  rule 
of  subscription — quis  imposuit  f  qrw  animo  ? — avow  their  right 
to  take  the  Test  honourably ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  furnish  conclusive  grounds  for  a  contrary  opinion.  But  the 
recent  transactions  regarding  the  Hebrew  Chair  in  Edinburgh 
furnish,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration  of  the  true  character  of  this 
Test  in  not  a  few  of  its  important  bearings. 

On  the  12th  October  1847,  the  Town  Council,  as  undoubted 
patrons,  met  and  deliberated  respecting  a  proper  person  to  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  or  Oriental  Languages.  Of 
the  two  candidates  brought  forward,  one  belonged  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,and  the  other  belonged  to  theFree  Church.  By  a 
large  majority,  Mr.  Macdowall,  a  member  of  the  Free  Church, 
was  considered  the  best  qualified  for  the  office,  and  elected  by  a 
majority  of  twenty  to  ten,  one  of  the  Magistrates  protesting  against 
hia  election,  as  being,  by  anticipation,  disqualified.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,^  considering  themselves  as  a  part  of  the 
Kirk,  having  still  the  superintendence  of  the  Universities,  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  interdict  against  the  Magistrates, 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  Mr..  Macdowall,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  latter  from  being  admitted,  or  allowed  to  con- 
tiBue  in  office.  The  Lord  Ordinary,  before  whom  the  appli- 
cation came  to  be  discussed,  had  no  difficulty  in  considering  the 
duty  of  the  Presbytery  as  purely  ministerial,  and  that  they  were 
not  entitled  to  try  the  qualifications  of  the  presentee,  but  merely  to 
see  him  comply  with  a  statutory  form.  Listead,  however,  of  dis- 
missing the  case,  and  finding,  simpliciter,  that  the  party  before 
him  had  no  right  to  pursue,  he  exhibited  a  strange  combination  of 
the  function  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  enter 
somewhat  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  especially  illus- 
iratttd  thedutie&of  presentee  and  admitter.    The  minority  of  the 
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Council  now  saw,  that  by  the  application  of  the  Te&t,  which 
they  believed  Mr.  Macdowall  would  not  sign,  and  the  coufite- 
nance  of  the  Bench,  they  would  prevent  the  best  qualified  indi- 
vidual from  filluig  the  Chair,  and  speedily  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  own  favourite.  The  Lord  Ordinary  had  indeed 
declared,  '^  if  he  does  not  make  the  statutory  acknowlec^ment 
and  profession,  he  shall  not  be  admitted.  This  ought  to  be  done 
in  all  cases,  because  the  Act  of  Parliament  prescribes  it ;  and  it 
ought  more  especially  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  presentee  who 
belongs  to  a  Church  which  expressly  repudiates  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  ChurcJi  of  Scotland"  And  this  was  said 
^^  before  the  period  for  demanding  the  acknowledgment  had 
arrived."  Verily,  we  think  this  arrow  shot  at  the  Free  Kirk 
might,  with  vastly  greater  fegaZ  propriety,  have  been  directed  to  the 
prelatical  occupants  of  our  Chairs,  who  are  countenancing  a  form 
of  worship,  which,  to  use  Parliamentary  language,  ^^  is,  and  hath 
been  a  great  and  unsupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  this 
nation."  The  issue  may  be  easily  anticipated.  The  minority  of 
Council  followed  the  advice  given  them,  the  presentee  did  not 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  subscribe  the  Test ;  the  Judge  adminis- 
tered the  law, — the  fittest  individual  was  ejected^  and  the  favourite 
of  the  minority  and  of  the  Bench  was  in  due  time  installed. 

There  is  another  character  of  this  singular  case  which  we  can- 
not pass  over  without  animadversion,  viz.,  the  claim  of  the  Chair 
of  Hebrew  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  THEOLOGiCAli 
Faculty.  There  were  among  the  prosecuting  minority  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  among  certain  of  the  Professors  who  coun- 
tenanced their  measures,  certain  individuals  who  declared  that 
they  would  not  have  enforced  subscription,  if  the  presentee  had 
not  been  about  to  enter  the  Theological  Faculty.  But  it  might 
have  been  known  to  these  individuals,  that,  in  Edinburgh,  the 
division  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  into  Faculties,  had  been  de- 
clared, by  competent  authority,  to  be  matter  merely  of  internal 
arrangement;  that  this  Theological  Faculty  had  never  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Town  Council,  whose  right  to  make  Sta- 
tutes for  the  government  of  the  College,  in  respect  of  the  studies 
to  be  pursuec^as  well  as  in  other  matters,  and  thsU;  independent 
of  and  over  the  Senatus  Academicus,  had  been  expressly  acknow* 
ledged  by  the  Court  of  Session,  15th  January  1829.  Besides, 
the  Hebrew  Chair  in  Edinburgh  was  not,  from  its  institution, 
necessarily  filled  by  theologians.  The  first  professor,  Julias 
Conradus  Otto  (1642,)  was  a  foreigner  and  a  Jew,  while  James 
Crawford  (1712)  was  a  Doctor  of  Physic.  In  the  University 
and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen,  it  was  recently  stated,  on  com- 
petent authority,  m  reference  to  the  Hebrew  Chair,  ^^  Did  ever 
a  clergyman  occupy  the  Chair  t    The  late  Mr.  Bentley  was  a 
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layman.  His  predecessor  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  acted 
as  scrgeon  of  the  Reay  Fencibles,  stationed  at  Belfest,  while  he 
held  his  cure, — there  being  no  students  of  Hebrew  in  those  days. 
The  predecessor  of  this  medical  occupant  was  a  layman,  and  his 
predecessor,  again,  was  an  agriculturist,  and  resigned  the  Chair 
on  being  appointed  land-steward  to  the  Earl  of  Fife.  By  the 
terms  of  the  erection,  a  Churchman  was  not  required,  and,  in 
fact,  the  occupants  have  been  laymen^ 

But  the  present  claims  of  the  Church  to  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  Professors  of  Oriental  languages,  as  belonging  to  the 
Theological  Faculty,  and  as  advocated  by  certain  parties,  appa- 
rently as  an  apology  for  persecution,  are  so  thoroughly  prepos- 
terous, that  a  simple  statement  of  a  few  seemingly  neglected 
facts,  cannot  fail  to  dissipate  the  illusion.  The  Universities 
oflfered  a  boon  to  the  Church,  by  rendering  the  study  of  Ori- 
ental literature  accessible  to  the  students  in  her  halls,  but  she 
understood  not  the  value  of  the  gift  I  The  Presbyteries  it  is 
true,  required  that  those  who  applied  for  license  should  know  a 
little  of  Hebrew,  but  attendance  on  a  Hebrew  class  was  not  im- 
perative ;  nay,  the  ticket  of  a  Hebrew  professor  was  not  de- 
manded until  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  "  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,"  appointed  in  1826  and 
1830,  and  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  fairly  shamed 
the  Church  into  a  consideration  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Kidd,  the 
late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Marischal  College, 
(20th  September  1827,)  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, discloses  the  following  mortifying  truths : — "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Hebrew  is  very  much  neglected? — ^I  think 
it  is  very  much  neglected.  Do  you  think  that  attendance  upon 
your  class  should  be  made  imperative  by  the  Church  I — I  think 
so,  because  we  cannot  get  them  to  attend.  Do  you  think 
there  are  any  of  the  regular  students  of  divinity  wno  altoge- 
ther neglect  the  study  of  Hebrew? — I  rather  think  there  are 
a  few ;  a  number  of  them,  for  many  years  back,  have  been  re- 
gular attendants ;  but  some  of  them  still  neglect  it,  and  strive 
to  gather  from  others  a?  Yxtileyjusttopass  the  r^resbytery .'"  The 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews gives,  in  his  evidence,  3d  August  1827,  similar  testimony : 
— "  Is  there  any  law  of  the  Church  which  requires  a  student 
of  divinity  to  attend  your  class  for  one  year,  or  for  any  portion 
of  time  whatever? — Yes,  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  the  rules  of 
the  Church  require  that  students  of  divinity  should  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and  they  are  examined  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  language  by  the  Presbytery,  but  there  is 
no  express  law  /** 

These  startling  testimonies^  which  we  oould  easily  have  %v^ 
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mented,  forced  on  the  Church  the  necessity  of  making  some 
use  of  the  chairs  of  Oriental  Languages,  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  indifferent.     The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners (signed  28th  October  1830)    declares, — "  In  respect 
also  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  views  and  the 
practice  of  the  Church  have  been  no  less  remarkable.     The 
Acts  of  Assembly  recommended  that  Hebrew  should  be  studied, 
and  enjoin  that  every  person  entering  upon  trials  shall  be  exa- 
mined as  to  his  knowledge  of  that  language ;  but  they  do  not 
require  that  the  Hebrew  class  should  be  attended ;  andy  in  point  of 
fact^  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  became  ministers  never  have 
attended  it  /"     At  the  previous  meeting  of  Assembly,  an  over- 
ture had  been  introduced  to  render  attendance  on  a  Hebrew 
class  imperative;  but  it  was  not  until  May  27,  1833,  after  three 
years'  grave  deliberation  on  the  subject,  tnat  an  Act  of  Assem- 
bly was  passed,  by  which  this  object  was  accomplished.     Thus 
were  the  chairs  of  Oriental  Languages  utterly  disregarded  by 
the  Church;  while  the  chairs  of  Greek,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  were  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
preliminary  part  of  the  theological  curriculum.     It  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  Hebrew  Professor  has  thus  been  placed  on  a 
footing  with  the  teachers  of  Greek  and  Philosophy,  proof  of 
attendance  being  now  required ;  and  six  years  only  have  elapsed 
since  the  Professors  of  Latin  in  our  Universities  were  admitted 
by  an  Act  of  Assembly  (27th  May  1843)  to  enjoy,  in  like  man- 
ner, and  for  the  first  time,  the  countenance  of  the  Church.   But 
what  is  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  connexion  of  this  Hebrew 
class  with  the  Divinity  Hall  ?     Simply  because,  in  reference  to 
Hebrew,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry,  "  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively studied  by  persons  intending  to  become  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church." 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  25th  May  1838,  seems,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  place  the  Professors  of  Oriental  Languages  under  the 
control  of  the  Church,  and  this  Act  was  referred  to  by  the  min- 
ority of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  influencing  their  conduct  in  the  matter.  "  J£  at 
any  time  hereafter,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  nominated 
a  JProfessor  of  Divinity,  or  Ecclesiastical  History,  or  Biblical 
Criticism,  or  Hebrew,  in  any  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland, 
who  has  not  been  previously  ordained  as  a  minister  of  a  charge 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Presbytery 
within  the  bounds  of  which  the  University  lies,  shall  be  bound 
to  take  him  on  trials,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  propor^ 
tion  of  his  gifts  to  the  station  which  he  is  to  occupy y  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  congrega- 
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tion  within  their  bounds,  in  order  that,  after  being  found  duly 
qucdijied  for  the  particular  office^  he  may  be  ordained  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  previously  to  his  induction  to  his  office  in  the 
University."  Here  is  a  palpable  usurpation  of  the  function 
of  admitters  to  University  OJiceSy  without  the  consent  of  the 
Patrons  of  those  offices,  or  the  Crown  as  Visiter.  The 
Church,  however,  soon  found,  in  the  case  of  the  chair  of  Church 
History  in  Glasgow,  that  this  invasion  of  the  legal  rights  of 
patrons  could  not  be  made  available;  and  an  individual  was 
iippoiuted,  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  to  the 
Synod  of  Ulster.  But  we  pass  by  this  not  over-legitimate  use 
of  ordination^  enjoined  to  be  conferred  by  Presbyteries  on  those 
who  may  be  found  Jit  to  t£ach  Hebrew,  to  notice  the  alternative 
in  the  Act.  "  If  at  any  time  hereafter  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
i^all  be  nominated,"  &c.  If  the  presentation  and  nomination 
be  issued  in  favour  of  one  not  a  preacher,  this  act  gives  no  direc- 
tions to  Presbyteries,  and  puts  forth  no  claim  as  admitter.  But 
there  was  an  important  fact  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  over- 
ture— "  Whereas  by  the  law  and  practice  of  this  National 
Church,  Professors  of  Theology  are  declared  to  be  ordinary 
officers  in  the  Church,  and  have  hitherto  been  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories  of  the  bounds  within  which 
the  Universities  of  which  they  are  members  are  severally  in- 
cluded ;  and  whereas  it  is  manifestly  expedient,  as  well  as  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  this  Church,  as  expressed  in  the 
form  of  Church  government  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1645,  that  every  one  who  has  the  charge  of  giving  instruc- 
tions in  any  of  the  branches  of  theological  learning  to  students 
<rf  Divinity,  should  himself  have  passed  through  a  complete 
course  of  theological  study,  and  have  been  not  only  licensed  to 
preach,  but  actually  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Word." 

Admitting  that,  by  law  and  practice,  Professors  of  Theology  are 
declared  to  be  ordinary  officers  in  the  Church,  and  luzve  hidierto 
been  constituent  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories  of  the 
bounds,  it  will  remain  to  be  ascei:tained,  whether  the  Professors 
of  Hebrew  or  Oriental  Languages  ever  were  recognised  by  the 
Church  as  Theological  Professors,  or  ever  became  ex  officio 
members  of  Presbytery.  The  Records  of  the  four  Presbyteries 
of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh,  at  the 
University  seats,  do  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  the  absence  of 
all  recognition  of  the  Professors  of  Hebrew  in  the  colleges  being 
members  of  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  or  acquiring  by  their 
occupancy  of  office  any  ecclesiastical  status  whatsoever.  In  point 
of  fact,  they  never  have  been  recognised  as  Theological  Professors. 

Scotlana  has  already  witnessed  two  remarkable  changes  in 
the  structural  character  of  her  Universities.     The  students  do 
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not,  as  formerly,  lead  a  monastic  life,  immured  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  college  buildings.  A  Professor  is  now  appointed  for 
each  separate  department  of  knowledge  in  the  curriculum,  in- 
stead of  the  students  being  conducted  through  the  whole  four 
years  of  their  course  by  a  single  teacher;  and  we  may  give  a  proof 
that  the  change  was  a  recent  one,  by  stating  that  the  last  of  this 
race  of  Professors,  of  universal  knowledge,  is  still  living  in  the 
North,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  third  change  is  at  hand,  by  which  a  sectarian  Test  will  disap- 
pear, and  fit  intrants,  as  well  as  fit  occupants,  be  secured  for  the 
godly  upbringing  of  the  "  youthhead  "  of  our  land.  In  an  especial 
manner  we  call  upon  the  advisers  of  Her  Majesty  to  co-operate 
in  the  abolition  of  this  Test,  which  has  failed  in  the  purpose  of 
excluding  those  unfriendly  to  a  Church  ordained  by  national 
compact,  "  to  remain  and  continue  unalterable"  but  which  has 
been  altered  by  Government  in  its  essential  characters.  Let  them 
consult  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  by  abolishing  a  Test  which 
Royal  Visiters  were  bound,  by  oath,  to  maintain  and  enforce, 
but  who  have  not  only  winked  at  its  evasion  generally,  but  have, 
by  their  presentations,  countenanced  its  transgression,  and  retain- 
ed in  their  councils  those  who  avowedly  despised  it.  Especially, 
we  call  upon  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  and  Episcopalians  in  Eng- 
land, to  see  justice  done  to  the  followers  of  their  respective  creeds, 
and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  aid  in  upholding  a  Test,  by 
the  recognition  of  which  they  virtually  declare,  that  all  of  their 
communion  are  unfit  for  holding  any  office  in  the  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Scotland,  or  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  youth. 
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Art.  I. — A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  on  Hie  Best  Wat/8  of 
Spoiling  the  Beauty  of  Edinburgh.    By  Lord  Cockburn. 

In  common  with  every  *^  right  Edinburgh  man,"  we  read  the 
pamphlet  thus  whimsically  entitled,  not  only  with  that  pleasure 
which,  from  its  singularly  original  and  characteristic  style,  it 
must  have  occasioned  even  to  a  stranger,  but  with  feelings  of 
civic  satisfaction  and  pride.  We  deem  it  nothing  more  than 
proper  and  seemly,  on  the  part  of  a  community  so  highly  favour- 
ed, that  a  sense  of  the  "  hourly  luxuries"  to  which  Lord  Cock- 
burn  refers,  should  thus  from  time  to  time  be  publicly  avowed ; 
and  we  re^rd  it  as  a  subject  of  no  imprope/gratufation  that 
one  so  gifted  and  so  beloved,  should  have  found  time,  in  the 
midst  of  the  engrossing  duties  of  a  high  and  responsible  station^ 
to  offer,  even  in  these  few  printed  pages^  a  passing  tribute  to  the 
beauty  of  our  town. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  of  our  readers  whose  imagin- 
ations have  been  in  the  habit  of  wandering  to  other  lands  in 
search  of  beautiful  cities,  we  are  willing  to  incur  the  charge  of 
local  vanity  which  may  attach  to  the  expression  of  our  opinion, 
that  in  point  of  position,  at  all  events,  Edinburgh  is  not  only 
unsurpassed,  but  is  unrivalled  by  any  city  in  Europe,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  Corinth  and  Constantinople.  To  Rome, 
notwithstanding  the  seven  hills,  it  is  unquestionably  superior 
both  in  picturesqueness  and  variety,  and  we  prefer  it  to  "  Fi- 
renze  la  Bella,*^  to  Genoa,  and  even  to  Naples.  Venice  is  more 
singular,  but  we  suspect  our  good  citizens,  accustomed  to  the 
free  exercise  of  their  limbs,  would  soon  feel  the  monotony  of  a 
dwelling  in  the  sea.    Vienna^  the  gay  and  cheerful  Vienna  that 
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was,  (and  we  hope  that  is  again,)  cannot  vie  with  it ;  much  less 
the  sandy  and  arid  Berlin.  The  vaunted  capital  of  our  Gallic 
neighbours  has  no  upland  range  whereon  her  children  might 
woo  the  genius  of  liberty,  as  they  sing  the  Marseillaise  to  the 
mountain  wind, — no  castled  crag  to  remind  them  of  that  ulti- 
mate appeal  from  anarchy,  of  which  they  are  often  forgetful, — 
and  its  river,  beautiful  though  it  be,  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for 
that  noble  arm  of  the  ever  living  sea,  which  stretches  around  us 
its  protection,  whilst  it  brincrs  us  its  treasures.  With  the  tame 
surface  of  London,  its  besmoked  and  besooted  parks,  its  never- 
ending  squalid  suburbs,  its  mean  brick-built  streets,  and  the  sin- 
gular infelicity  of  its  architectural  monuments,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vulgar  bustle  of  its  countless  money-making  and  money- 
spending  millions,  >ve  deign  not  for  a  moment  to  compare  our 
bold,  grand,  poor  little  town  5  and  Dublin  is  only  a  more 
comely  because  less  plethoric  reproduction  of  her  English 
mother. 

Nor  is  it  by  comparison  alone  that  we  contrive  to  glorify  our- 
selves. Sometimes  we  take  an  absolute  instead  ot  a  relative 
view  of  the  matter,  and  we  say,  not  only  has  natm'e  been  thus 
bountiful  to  us  beyond  others,  but  she  nas  positively  adorned 
our  city  and  its  vicinity  with  nearly  every  charm  which  belongs 
to  this  region  of  the  globe.  When  the  man  of  Edinburgh  issues 
from  his  door,  be  he  poor  or  rich,  if  he  be  but  the  uncontrolled 
master  of  one  short  hour,  he  has  only  to  consult  his  caprice  as  to 
whether  it  shall  be  spent  in  wandering  luxuriously  between  corn 
fields,  rich  as  those  of  Lombardy,  and  even  more  fruitful,  under 
trees  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  shady  AJbano;  in  scam- 
pering like  a  chanjois  hunter  along  breezy  cliffs,  where  the  moss 
and  the  rock-rose  find  a  scanty  nurture ;  or  in  inhah'ng  the  in- 
vigorating breath  of  the  "  gladsome  ocean,"  and  in  cheering  his 
spirits  by  the  contemplation  of 

"    ^^  Sbips,  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion, 
And  men  rejoiomg  on  the  shore." 

All  this  is  "  hourly""  offered  to  him — the  dweller  in  a  city, — the 
hand-worker  or  the  head-worker,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  thus 
living  and  enjoying,  if  he  sighs  for  the  smoky  chimney,  with  its 
unblessed  wealth,  we  will  not  grieve  for  his  departure  /or  a  scene 
more  worthy  of  his  genius* 

But  though  we  go  along  with  Lord  Cockburn,  and  if  we  pos- 
sessed his  eloquence,  would  be  disposed  almost  to  go  beyond 
him,  in  what  he  has  said  of  the  matchless  beauty  of  our  city,  we 
are  far  from  joining  with  him  in  thinking  that  we  must  quietly 
sit  down  and  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  to  this,  and  to  th& 
alone,  we  not  only  do,  but  ever  must,  owe  our  social  importance. 
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That  if  we  refrain  from  ^^  spoiling"  our  hsltiiral  advahtag^s,  or 
at  most  if  we  aV&il  oursfelves  of  them  by  such  moderate  archi- 
tectural and  artistical  embellishments  as  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  a  community  nevet  likely  to  be  greatly  distinguished  for  its 
wealth,  we  shall  have  done  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  render  our 
little  metropolis  attrslcHve  to  strangers,  and  agreeable  to  our- 
selves. "      -^ 

That  We  h^ve  little  trade,  and  "  mercifully  almost  no  manu- 
factures,"  are  facts  to  which  we  have  as  little  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling ourselves  as  the  learned  Lord.  The  presence  of  such 
thihgs  would  imply  the  desttuction  of  almost  all  that  we  value  in 
Edinburgh  now;  but  is  there  no  avenue  to  prosperity  and 
importance,  except  through  the  crowded  market-place, — no 
portal  to  dignity  and  grandeur  which  does  not  lead  through  the 
smoke  of  manufacturing  chimneys  ?  "  There  must  be  cities  of 
refuge,"  says  his  Lordship,  happily. — Refuge  for  whom  t  we 
would  ask ;  and  our  past  history  and  our  present  position,  serve 
to  answer  the  question  with  little  hesitation.  Lord  Cockburn 
tells  us  that  "  we  have  supplied  a  greater  number  of  eminent 
men  to  literature,  to  science,  and  the  arts,  than  any  other  town 
in  the  empire,  with  the  single  exception  of  London  j"  that  "  we 
have  a  College  of  still  maintained  celebrity ;"  and,  lastly,  that 
We  have  an  "  art,  of  which  the  brilliant  rise  \trithin  these  last  thirty 
years  is  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  modem  progress 
of  Scotland."  Our  refugees  then,  it  would  seem,  in  bis  Lord- 
ship's opinioHj  must  be  men  "  of  literature,  of  science,  and  the 
arts  f  and  we  only  regret  that  he  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  dwell  at  greater  len^h  on  an  idea  which,  by  one  felicitous  ex- 
pression, he  has  thus,  perhaps,  almost  accidentally  stirred. 

Jt  must  be  pretty  plain  to  those  who  have  paid  any  serious 
Attei^tion  to  the  position  which  Edinburgh  holds  among  the  cities^ 
of  this  country,  that  her  real  importance  depends  on  her  becom- 
ing the  abode  of  those  who  pave  the  way  for  action,  rather  than 
of  those  who  act — of  those  who  sketch  out  the  campaign  of  tbci 
future  from  a  study  of  the  past,  rather  than  of  those  who  work 
in  the  trenches  of  the  present.  For  the  man  of  action  we  neither 
have,  lior  can  create,  a  field;  in  this  sense  our  city  is  not,  and 
never  a^in  can  become  a  metropolis.  A  few  lawyers  may  find 
a  sphere  of  reasonable  activity  in  doing  the  public  business  of  the 
country,  and  in  their  case  the  rewards  of  a  successful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  may  satisfy  a  moderate  ambition.  They 
may  become  respectable  in  the  highest  degree,  but  their  profes- 
sion, or  the  practice  of  it  at  all  events,  can  bring  them  little 
glorv  beyoiid  the  limits  of  their  native  town — it  leads  to  none  of 
the  higher  state  preferments,  and  the  very  possibility  of  attaining 
to  a  peerage  (that  ultimate  goal  of  an  English  lawyer^s  ambitioii) 
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by  its  mean6|  is  rery  tinfairly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  cut  off.  For  the  po- 
litician there  is  no  field  whatever,  beyond  what  every  town  of  equal 
size  in  the  empire  presents.  Even  for  the  mere  animal  activity  of 
the  sporting  man,  our  city  offers  no  fitting  arena.  We  are  not 
rash  enough  to  ride  with  him,  nor  rich  enough  to  bet  with  him, 
and  the  very  narration  o(  his  exploits  we  are  firequently  uncivil 
enough  to  treat  as  a  bore.  With  the  man  of  trade  and  conn 
iperce  we  have  already,  almost  eagerly,  consented  to  part  com- 
pany. But  if  thus  we  must  take  leave  of  tlie  tt/wmctmco?  in  all 
his  departments,  and  must  even,  reluctantly  it  may  be,  bid  adieu 
to  the  7ro\iTiKo<;,  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  bon 
voyage,  it  is  only  in  order  that  we  may  clasp  the  ^eoofyrjriKOf; 
more  warmly  in  our  embrace.  Do  we  murmur  against  fatet 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  she  seems  thus  to  dictate, 
is  nothing  more  than  what  every  Edinburgh  man  of  the  better 
sort  has  already  a  thousand  times  done  in  his  heart.  We  wish 
nothing  but  success  and  prosperity  to  those  whose  pursuits  are 
different  fiwm  our  own ;  nay,  the  immediate  consequence  of  a 
recognition  of  our  special  department,  as  a  thinking  rather  than 
an  acting  community,  will  be  a  heightening  of  our  good-will, 
since  it  necessarily  removes  those  feelings  of  rivalry  which  must 
have  existed,  had  our  objects  of  ambition  been  identical  with 
those  of  our  fellow-subjects  of  Glasgow  or  Birmingham.  Nor  is 
even  sympathy  cut  off  by  the  distinction  for  which  we  contend, 
for  thougn  dissimilar,  our  pursuits  are  by  no  means  antagonistic. 
The  political  philosopher,  the  moralist,  and  the  man  of  science, 
are  indebted,  one  and  all  of  them,  in  this  country,  chiefly  to  the 
trading  and  manufecturing  communities,  for  the  data  from  which 
they  proceed  and  the  tests  to  which  they  appeal.  Were  it  not 
for  this  constant  reference  to  experience  and  experiment,  their 
labours  must  speedily  terminate  in  a  vague,  as  they  would  have 
arisen  in  an  objectless,  theorizing.  If  the  whole  world  had  re- 
sembled the  society  in  which  its  author  moved,  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations**  could  not  have  been  written.  But  even  those  pur- 
suits which  react  most  immediately  on  each  other,  are  often  hy 
no  means  most  successfully  pursued,  either  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, or  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  quietest  nook  of  a 
Cambridge  cloister  is  a  fitting  retreat  for  an  abstract  mathema- 
tician, wnilst  the  practical  engineer,  who  is  to  test  the  value  of 
his  Istbours,  finds  a  more  congenial  abode  amid  the  cyclopean 
fiwges  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  Whilst  we  acknowledge 
our  dependence  upon,  and  profess  our  sympathy  with,  the  ope- 
rative portion  of  the  community,  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
recognise  the  distinction  which  exists  between  their  function 
and  our  own.  We  must  not  be  for  ever  affecting  a  desire  our- 
selves to  enter  upon  a  career  of  enterprise  at  variance  at  once 
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with  our  history,  our  opportunities,  and  our  tastesf.  It  in  not  less 
important  for  communities  than  for  individuals  that  the  tentative 
period  of  life  should  have  an  end.  "  Male  vivunt  qui  semper 
vivere  incipiunt."  We  must  read  the  past  and  interpret  the  pre- 
sent, and  manfully  and  resolutely  abide  by  the  results. 

But  our  readers  may  here  meet  us  with  the  objection,  that  the 
only  practical  result  of  our  reasoning  is  that  matters  should  be 
left  pretty  mtich  as  they  are.  What  guarantee,  thev  miay  ask, 
do  you  give  us,  that  we  shall  succeed  in  making  Edinburgh  a 
literary  and  scientific  more  than  a  mercantile  and  a  manufacture 
ing  metropolis  ?     To  some  extent,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  she 

Eartakes  at  present  of  the  one  character  rather  than  of  the  other, 
ut'  where  is  our  assurance  that  we  shall  succeed  in  advancing 
her  in  the  former  course  rather  than  in  the  latter  ?  We  reply, 
Xst^  That,  generally,  no  guarantee  for  the  future  can  be  stronger 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  our  own  city,  every  effort  in  the  one  direction  has 
been  successful,  whereas  all  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  other 
has  failed.  We  are  not  now  writing  an  historiqal  ajrtiqle,  and  to 
Edinburgh  men,  to  whom  we  chiefly  address  these  p^ges,  it  would 
be  tedious  that  we  should  furnish  them  with  a  demonstration 
which  their  own  recollections  can  so  thoroughly  supply. 

We  pass  then,  at  once,  from  the  consideration  of  our  historical 
to  that  of  our  present  position,  and  we  assert, 

2dj  That  every  tendency  of  Edinburgh  life  is  in  the  one  di- 
rection, not  in  the  other. 

When  we  speak  of  Edinburgh  as  having  ceased  to  hold  out, 
to  the  man  of  action,  the  inducements  of  a  capital,  we  must  not 
be  understood  as  saying  that  it  has  forfeited  all  daim  to  that 
character.  ]S[othing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  liken  it  to 
such  places  as  Bath,  or  Cheltenham,  or  any  of  the  n^ere  plea- 
sure-towns of  England,  where  such  portions  of  the  boundless 
leisure  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  latest 
novels  are  not  sufficient  to  consume,  are  usually  divided  betweeu 
yawning  and  whist,  except  where,  by  a  still  more  felicitous  ar- 
rangement, th^se  latter  amusements  are  combined*  Edinburgh, 
after  her  quiet  fashion,  is  a  busy  place  enough,  and,  London 
excepted,  unquestionably  fulfils  the  idea  of  a  capital  more  than 
any  other  city  in  this  country.  She  has  nothing  of  that  air  of  a 
proconsular  residence,  which,  while  it  confers  on  Dublin  a  cer- 
tain external  splendour,  unfortunately  renders  her  more  like  to 
Calcutta,  or  Montreal,  than  to  the  capital  of  any  European  coun- 
try, however  small.  There  is  no  foreign  ruling  class  in  Edin- 
burgh; what  she  has  is  Scotch,  and  what  ScoSand  has  is  hers, 
Prom  her,  as  from  the  heart  of  the  land,  the  life-blood  of  Scot- 
land issues  forth,  and  to  her  it  returns  freely  again.    Every 
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Scotchman  finds  in  lier  a  common  centre  for  hi«  syn^p^tbies. 
The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Pertb, 
have  no  bond  of  union,  other  than  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  com-» 
mon  couTitry  5  but  every  man  of  them  feels  that  he  has  a  tie  to 
Edinburgh.  It  is  to  her  that  he  looks  for  his  news,  his  praise, 
his  influence,  his  justice,  and  his  learning ;  and  with  reference 
to  this  latter  circumstance,  it  is  very  important  fo?*  the  present 
branch  of  our  subject,  that  we  should  Keep  in  view  one  very 
marked  distinction  between  this  country  and  England. 

In  England,  the  learned  class  is  the  clergy ;  with  us,  partly 
in  consequence  of  our  Church  holding  oxit  no  direct  induce- 
ments to  recondite  learning,  either  in  the  shape  of  affluent  lei- 
sure, or  of  high  preferments,  attainable  by  its  means,  but  most 
of  all  we  believe,  for  the  much  better  reason  of  the  clergy  de- 
voting almost  their  whole  energies  to  the  discharge  of  the  strictly 
ministerial  duties  of  their  sacred  calling,  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  function  thus  abandoned  by  the  Church  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  discharged  by  the  Bar.  We  offer  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  this  is  or  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  simply  state  it 
9S  a  fact,  not  unimportant  in  considering  the  present  aspect  and 
tendencies  of  society  in  Edinburgh.  In  Scotland,  for  centuries, 
the  Bar  has  been  a  caste  rather  than  a  profession — a  species  of 
secular  priesthood,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  to  which,  from 
the  peculiar  development  of  society  among  us,  men  of  letters, 
and  even  of  science,  as  well  as  practical  lawyers,  have  found  it 
convenient  to  belong.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  intellec- 
tual club  of  our  country ;  and  latterly,  since  its  political  import- 
ance as  a  profession  has  diminished,  and  the  clergy  have  with- 
drawn themselves  more  entirely  from  secular  avocations,  it  has 
partaken  of  this  character  even  more  than  formerly.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  is  now  the  case,  we  may 
mention,  that  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  whole  of  the  Chairs  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  excepting 
those  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  are  filled  by  members 
of  the  Bar,  they  being  thus  in  the  proportion  to  all  other  pro- 
fessions, of  six  to  three, — whilst  there  is  not  a  single  Scotch 
clergyman,  and  only  one  churchman  of  any  kind,  the  professor 
of  mathematics,  who,  we  understand,  is  in  English  orckrs.  In 
the  neighbouring  University  of  St.  Andrews  the  case  is  similar ; 
and  even  the  far  distant  Aberdeen  has  not  escapes!  their  influence. 
But  not  only  has  the  higher  teaching  of  the  country  fallen  thus 
to  the  share  of  a  class  of  men  resident  in  our  city,  but  nearly  all 
the  higher  periodical  literature  of  Scotland  is  also  in  their  hands, 
and  we  suspect  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  of  England  to 
boot.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  long  the  most  powerful  critical 
organ  in  Europe,  is  well  known  to  have  emanated  fix)m  their 
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bodjTy  and  is  still  almost  entirely  conducted  by  the^.  Black- 
wockI  waai  and  is,  so  far  as  we  know^  in  pari  msu ;  and  the  Quai*- 
terly  is  understood  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Scotch 
advocate.  One  gi*eat  eanso  of  the  remarkable  and  varied  acti- 
vky  of  this  class  of  our  citizens^  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the 
singidar  diversity  of  their  training*  From  the  passion  for  travel 
which  has  at  all  times  oharacterized  the  Scotch,  and  the  custom, 
aiill  existing  aniong  them^  of  finishing  their  education  in  fi>reign 
countries,  we  find  amongst  those  belonging  to  the  profession  of  the 
kw  in  Edinburgh,  mexi  partaking  of  the  intellectual  peculiaiaties 
of  aloiost  every  European  nation ;  and  leading  as  they  do  an 
emineitUy  public  life^  and  mingling  continually  together,  scarcely 
smsky  one  is  thus  permitted  to  sluniber  quietly  on  in  his  own  opi- 
HioBi  or  iduggishh'  to  take  refuge  behind  a  bulwark  of  authority. 

But  whether  tne  e^tra^professional  activity  of  the  Bar  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  Is  composed, 
w  to  other  circumstancea  comings  either  aocideatally  from  with- 
outy  or  i^Mringing  necessarily  ivoim  within,  the  faict  is  certain,  that 
here  in  our  own  city,  we  have,  within  tl^  pale  of  one  single  pro- 
iessicm,  not  only  as  great  a  number  of  men  who  e^^ercise  an  in- 
tellectual influence  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  society  of  equal 
sise,  but  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  nearly  the  whole 
i»tellectaal  activity  of  Scotland,  We  can  scar(*-ely  doubt  that 
a  BMlvement  in  the  dkection  we  have  ^»]ggested  would  be  in 
luurmeny  with  the  wishes,  as  it  certainly  would  be  with  the  inter- 
esii,  of  these  men  ;  and  the  question  then  comes  to  be,  ou^t  we, 
the  citisiens,  rashly  to  throw  to  the  winds  the  aid  that  they  may 
possibly  afford  ns  in  advancing  our  prosperity  and  increasing  our 
importance^  If  we  follow  an  opposite  course, — if  we  strive 
fifter  a  trading  and  commercial  development,  we  must  lay  our 
acieo«ot  with  diM)ensing  not  only  with  their  assistance,  but 
•ho  with  the  residence  of  many  of  them  ampng  us.  If  legal 
QlMloms  ^yl  habits  have  become  indispensable  to  them,  it  is  as 
easy  to  beloag  to  the  English  as  the  Scotch  Bar ;  most  of  the 
enterprising  publishera  are  unhappily  even  now  resident  in  Lon- 
don^and  the  formation  of  a  Scotch  Literary  Colony  in  that  city 
is  by  BO  means  an  impossible^  and  if  we  provoke  it  perhaps  not 
•veB  a»  improbable  event. 

But  though  we  have  spoken  of  the  Bar  as  a  prominent  exam- 
ple of  the  present  tendencies  and  capabilities  of  Edinburgh  so- 
ciety, it  is  not  to  it  only  that  we  are  to  trust,  or  from  it  alone  that 
we  would  draw  our  augury*  We  believe  that  among  all  the 
Mofessional  classes,  there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  on  this  sub- 
jects. The  other  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  though  seldom 
aetively  engaged  in  literary  occupations,  usually  manifest  no  in- 
c^oideBable  sjympathj  with  those  who  are  \  and  as  regards  the 
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medioal  profession,  the  high  posdtfon  whidi  our  school  has  alvraq^ 
held,  and  the  celebrity  of  many  of  our  practitioners  of  the  present 
time,  are  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  liberal  views  and  tastes  of 
its  members.  Nor  are  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  at  war  with  their  feelings  in  this 
matter*  An  increased  population,  of  whatever  kind,  would  no 
doubt  widen  the  range  of  medical  practice ;  bat  our  medical  men 
are  usually  of  such  a  class  as  to  appreciate  the  advantage  which, 
to  those  whose  pride  and  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  cultivate  their 
profession  as  a  science,  arises  from  their  being  resident  in  a  dty 
which  is  the  seat  of  a  creat  medical  school.  For  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  school,  Edinburgh  is  already  sufficiently  large,  and 
if  it  were  swollen  to  the  proportions  of  Glasgow,  or  even  Lon- 
don, though  the  number  of  practitioners  who  should  gain  a  sub- 
sistence might  be  greater,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  th^ 
character,  either  for  science  or  skill,  would  b^  raised. 

But  apart  from  the  professional  classes  altogether,  we  are 
persuadea  that  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are 
in  harmony  with  the  views  which  we  have  indicated.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  pride  with  which  an  intelligent  Edinburgh  trades- 
man regards  nis  native  city,  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  its  for- 
mer and  present  literary  celebrity,  as  with  any  other  drcumstanoe 
connected  with  it.  When  he  looks  on  the  monuments  which 
our  gratitude  has  raised  to  the  benefactcwps  of  our  city  in  foriner 
times,  he  finds  that,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  they  com- 
memorate the  labours  of  men  of  letters ;  and  be  remembers  that 
these  men  have  not  only  earned  for  themselves,  but  hme  con- 
ferred upon  us,  a  celebrity  lasting  beyond  what  the  most  success- 
All  career  of  mercantile  speculation  could  have  secured.  He 
reflects  that  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  real  grandeur  consists 
less  in  what  is  possessed  or  enjoyed,  than  in  what  is  left  b^nd  ; 
that  the  case  of  a  community  is  similar ;  and  that  with  us  the 
man  of  letters  alone  has  a  sphere  which  enables  him  to  lay  hold 
of  the  future,  either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  ours.  Of  him  alcm^ 
then  can  we  safely  pride  ours^ves  in  the  present,  for  to  him 
alone  can  belong,  and  through  him  alone  can  come  to  us,  the 
longevity  of  fame.  If  the  place  of  their  birth  is  to  be  an  inherit- 
ance to  our  children,  it  must  be  as  the  birthplace  also  of  those 
whose  laurels  the  gratitude  of  men  will  not  suffer  to  wither. 
But  we  can  twine  no  vrreath  for  a  conqueror,  we  have  no  field 
for  a  ruler,  and  tlie  thinker  is  their  only  peer. 

But  when  we  have  spoken  of  the  professional  and  trading 
classes,  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  even  the  influential 
portions  of  our  community.  There  is  a  large  body  of  sojourners 
within  our  walls,  who  compose  a  fluctuating,  but  as  regards  both 
wealth  and  position,  by  no  means  an  unimportant  purt  (^  the 
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pqmlation  of  Edinburgh,  l^ese  persons^  we  believe^  are  at- 
tracted to  our  city  for  tne  most  part  by  one  or  other  of  these 
causes. 

Firstf  and  chiefly  it  may  be,  as  Lotd  Cockburn  asserts,  by 
the  beauty  of  the  place. 

&condy  By  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  liie  education 
which  they  can  here  procure  for  their  families ;  and, 

Thirds  By  the  prospect  which  Edinburgh  society  holds  out  of 
their  being  here  able  to  gratify  those  refined  and  cultivated  tastes 
which  they  may  have  elsewhere  formed* 

That  their  residence  among  us  is  desirable  for  all  classes  of 
the  indigenous  population,  but  particularly  for  our  tradesmen,  to 
whom  their  presence  annually  brings  a  large  accession  of  busi- 
ness, cannot  be  doubted ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their  continu- 
ance, or  to  increase  their  numbers,  whichever  of  the  above  men- 
tioned causes  may  have  formed  their  original  inducement^  we  can 
aee  no  line  of  conduct  more  effectual  than  that  which  we  here 
recommend.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  so  long  as  our 
endeavour  is  thus  to  gather  within  our  city,  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent, those  attractions  which  have  already  marked  it  out  in  their 
eyes  as  a  suitable  place  of  residence,  their  sympathies  will  not 
be  confined  to  such  an  expression  of  good^will  as  their  cx)ntinued 
residence  would  afford. 

3d,  We  have  already  in  some  measure  anticipated  our  third 
reason  for  the  view  which  we  have  here  taken  of  the  possible 
fixture  of  our  city — that,  viz.,  which  arises  firom  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  place  itself.  We  have  said  that  it  is  a  capital 
to  the  extent  of  containing  the  springs  both  of  action  and  thought, 
so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  and  that  there  is  life  enough 
circulating  in  it  still  to  preclude  the  appearance  of  those  fungous 
excrescences  in  the  body  social,  which  thesta^ation  of  provincial 
towns  is  so  apt  to  generate.  But  to  the  man  of  letters  its  nega- 
tive are  perhaps  more  important  than  even  its  positive  advan- 
tages. Amongst  the  chiet  of  these  we  must  reckon  the  circum- 
stance, that  firom  living  in  a  community  where  few  are  idle,  h^ 
is  in  a  great  measure  fireed  firom  the  inroads  of  gossip.  Although 
eccentrkity  is  unquestronably  very  often  affected  by  those  who, 
in  their  occupations  and  modes  of  thinking,  differ  in  nothing 
from  the  vulgar,  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  proportion  to  the 
grasp  whick  men  have  of  the  deeper  realities  of  life  will  their 
value  for  what  is  contingent  and  conventional  diminish,  and  the 
consequences  will  be^  particularly  among  the  students  of  abstract 
trath,  whose  avocations  rarely  bring  them  in  contact  with  the 
world,  a  style  of  living  and  acting  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of 
those  who  are  doing  the  <«?dinary  business  of  life*  The  occupa- 
tions of  such  mssn  wilt  almost  necessarily  give  ria^  to  habits  which 
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will  seem  strange  to  many,  tbougfa  in  tbemi^lves  they  may  be 
blameless,  and^  with  reference  to  the  objects  for  which  the  inp- 
dividuals  live,  positively  praiseworthy.  Those  of  this  descri^OQ 
will  not  only  act  without  reference  to  effect,  but,  liberty  being 
the  first  boon  which  they  ask  from  society,  they  will  feel  serioudy 
constrained  and  annoyed  by  any  sensation  which  their  irregu- 
larities may  produce.  They  will  have  none  of  the  eonaolations 
which,  in  all  cases  of  annoyance,  fall  to  the  sdiare  of  the  pretended 
eccentric,  who,  conscious  that  to  glory  in  the  ve$n\U  of  aoy 
course  of  conduct  can  never  be  his,  finds,  in  the  wonder  which 
his  mde  of  life  excites,  a  recompense  for  the  effort  whioh  his 
vanity  has  imposed  upon  hinu  Their  eyes  being  fi^ed  on  the 
end,  they  ask  only  for  an  occasion  to  employ  the  means  wiihout 
constraint ;  but  as  few  men,  even  of  this  class,  are  superior  to 
the  influence  of  opinion,  they  will  feel  thoroughly  unconstrained 
only  where  they  can  escape  observation.  We  are  far  from  1k^ 
ing  out  so  vain  a  hope  as  that  Edinburgh  can  furnish  a  complete 
immunity  from  vulgar  annoyance,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  fek 
quite  as  little  here  as  in  any  of  the  numerous  circles  into  which 
tne  society  of  such  places  as  London  and  Paris  is  broken  up,  and 
infinitely  less  than  m  any  of  the  provincial  towna  of  England* 

But  in  addition  to  being  delivered  from  the  obtrusive  curiosity 
of  neighbours,  the  man  of  cultivated  tastes  will  probably  find  that 
in  Edinburgh  he  enjoys  a  comparative  relief  from  other  soiwces 
of  annoyance  which  elsewhere  meet  him  at  every  turn.  There 
is  here,  perhaps,  as  little  of  that  foolish  idolatry  of  n^ere  wealtln 
as  Is  consistent  with  the  rudeness  of  the  measure  by  which  the 
common  herd  of  mankind  mu^  ever  mete  their  reverence ;  and 
even  pedigree,  {ox  the  most  part,  is  valued  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  guar^itee  for  g(x>d  manners.  But  what  to  the  fastidious  nnui 
above  all  things  is  valuable,  there  are  few  vulgar  sidUs  or  sovinds 
wluch  he  will  be  here  called  upon;  to  OBcounter.  From  the  sib* 
gular  felicity  of  the  situation,  be  con  scarcely  select  a  residence 
from  which  his  eye  will  not  be  gratified  by  tlie  sight  of  natural 
beauty ;  and  even  the  architectural  features  of  the  city,  though 
far  from  faultless,  are  unquestionably  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  British  town.  There  is  less  of  a  squalid  population  than 
in  most  places  of  similar  extent ;  and  the  lower  orders,  when  not 
weighed  down  by  poverty,  are  a  good,  and,  as  it  strikes  us,  a 
handsome  Saxon  race.  Even  in  the  humbler  matters  which 
contribute  to  the  everyday  enjoyment  of  life,  there  are  few  things 
which  either  the  senses  or  the  imagination  can  desire,  which  are 
not  within  the  reach  of  the  moderately  wealthy  in  Edinbm'gh. 
The  southron  will  not  find  it  a  land  of  flowers,  for  of  their  culture 
we  are  perhaps  more  neglectful  than  even  the  climate  warrants ; 
but  if  tne  coarser  gratifications  of  the  sense  of  taste  will  contejot 
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himy  lie  will  have  no  difSouIty  in  sattsfyiiij;  a  rati(»i9l  £pica- 
seanisro.^ 

But  though  it  will  probably  be  admitted  without  much  hesita* 
tiou>  thtt,  for  the  ye«idenee  of  persons  of  this  class,  Edinburgh, 
]i>eth  in  point  of  nf^tural  and  accidental  advantages^  is  singularly 
smtad;  and  thmgh  noany  will  also  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  it  is  lo  the  increase  ^  their  numbers  that  we  must  lookk  for 
oup  advancement  both  in  prosperity  and  reputation,  few  perhaps 
of  our  feliow-eiti^ens  will  he  willing,  at  first  sight,  to  recognise 
the  extent  to  which  it  seems  to  us  we  have  hitherto  been  neglect*- 
fol  of  our  duty  towards  them.  It  will  be  strange  to  those  who 
have  been^  accustomed  complacently  to  regard  th^*  native  city 
4ia  what  Lord  Cookbura  ealls  a  "  city  of  refuge"  for  the  muses,  to 
be  told  that  these  is  scarcely  a  town  of  ecjual  size  in  Europe  that 
holds  eul  so  few  direct  encouragements  to  men  of  letters,  and 
that  if  the  ^ted,  the  wise,  or  the  learned  are  to  be  found  within 
our  walls,  it  is  to  a  kind  interposition  on  our  behalf  that  we 
ajre  indebted  io^  tbe  circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  es;ertion 
of  omr  own  or  of  our  fathers^  As  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
€l«ervatioR,  let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  condition  of  our 
University,  and  contrast  it  with  the  manner  in  whicli  the  idea 
bdongtng  to  such  institutions  has  elsewhere  been  realized.  A 
Univeraity,  when  discharging  its  proper  functions^  forma  the 
heart  and  centre  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
souree  from  which  solid  learning  is  expected  to  flow,  ajod  by 
means  of  whidi  the  disconnected  and  random  efiBorts  of  the  conip- 
mnnity  of  letters  are  to  be  gathered  up  and  weighed  against  the 
existii^;  memocials  of  the  past,  either  to  be  dismissed  as  worthless, 
or  to  receive  a  deeper  and  more  consistent  meaning,— it  must 
foe  at  once  a  magazine  and  a  laboratory  of  thought.  The  notion, 
whieh  has  t<i>o  much  prevailed  in  Scotland,  of  it^  being  a  mere 
teaching  institution,  a  sort  of  Higher-School,  by  no  noeans  either 
eoiresponds  with,  or  exhausts  its  true  idea.    In  order  to  satisfy 

*  1%  ])a3  alwaya  a^p^ared  to  us  that  tUere  is.  something  particularly  pleasing  io 
tbe  imagination  in  the  manner  in  which  the  article  of  fitfh  is  brought  upon  our 
tables  in  Edinburgh.  From  the  moment  when  it  quits  the  sea  to  that  in  which  It 
tooohes  otuf  palates,  there  is  not  a  single  stage  of  its  progress  which  we  cannot 
eontemplate  with  pleasure.  In  <<  the  pride  of  the  morning,"  to  use  a  fisherman's 
phrase — of  a  bright  morning,  we  shall  suppose,  in  this  present  month  of  February, 
when  the  sun  has  scarcely  gilded  the  east  beyond  the  green  Tnchkeith,  and  the 
*•  trailing  garments  of  the  night**  still  cover  the  western  hills,  your  cod  is  hauled 
up,  glrttei*ing  in  the  dawn,  by  the  hands  of  brave  and  honest  men.  Thence, 
through  the  sparkling  sea,  it  is  borne  to  the  stone-pier  at  Newhaven,  where,  in- 
stead of  suifenng  the  indignity  of  the  huckster's  cart — the  fate  of  fish  in  all  otlier 
marts^^it  is  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  a  strapping  and  tidy,  perhaps  pretty 
imsmdi}  who,  clothed  in  a  quaint,  antique,  but  very  becomiug  garb,  singing  and 
jesting  with  her  "  kimmers,"  as  she  strides  along,  bears  it  to  your  door.  There, 
after  a  world  of  chattering,  it  is  purchased,  for  a  sum  not  greatly  exceeding  its 
^l«o,  hy  your  own.  anoiUa,  who  with  friendly  bands  pcieparea  it  fw  your  board. 
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as  it  ought  the  intellectual  wants  of  a  commtinity  which  has  passed 
the  first  stages  of  development,  it  must  be  an  institution  where 
learning  is  fostered  and  advanced  as  well  as  (X>mmunicated9^ — and 
for  the  performance  of  these  two  different  functions  it  will  require 
to  be  furnished  with  labourers  of  very  different  characters^    The 
lirelyj  energetic,  and  accurate  public  lectiirer  will  by  no  m&uis 
always  be  found  in  the  person  of  him  whoso  insight  into  his  sub- 
ject is  deep,  and  who  can  advance  its  boundaries  into  the  region 
of  the  unknown.     Yet,  but  for  men  of  the  latter  class,  where 
would  be  the  function  of  the  former?    Nor  is  it  enough  when  we 
perceive  that  the  investigator  is  an  equally,  or  as  a  rarer  even  a 
more  valuable  character  than  the  instructor :  if  we  would  be  just 
to  him,  we  must  go  farther,  and  admit  lliat  he  is  the  one  who 
must  necessarily  stand  most  in  need  of  our  protection^     The 
successfiil  teacher,  without  aid  of  ours,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  a  competent  portion  of  the  goods  of  f<Mrtune,  for  he^  is 
able  to  bring  to  sale  a  commodity  for  which  there  is  a  ready 
market  in  these  times.     But  it  is  different  with  the  investigator^ 
the  original  worker  or  thinker,  as  the  case  may  be.     Years  of 
unintermitting  and  unknown  toil  must  by  him  be  spent  in  pro<« 
ducing  a  book,  a  pamphlet,  or  it  may  be  a  series  of  notes,  which, 
though  invaluable  to  the  learned  in  his  department,  and  to  man* 
kind  through  them,  will  never  yield  to  their  author  the  return 
which  a  popular  writer  will  obtain  for  a  trifling  tale,  or  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  for  conducting  the  most  trumpery  case.     Now,  in 
all  other  Universities  except  those  of  Scotland,  provision  is  made, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  labourers  of  this  class.     The 
munificent  endowments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  administered,  or  of 
the  results  which  they  at  present  produce,  are  well  known  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  to  the  small  ex- 
tent to  which  it  exists  in  England  at  present.     In  every  one  of 
the  foreign  Universities  of  which  we  know  anything — ^in  those  of 
France,  of  Germany,  and  even  of  Italy — there  is  a  little  army  of 
professors   in  every  possible   department,  publicey  privatimy  et 
piivatissime  docentesj  of  whom,  though  the  immunity  may  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  be  openly  recognised,  many,  and  these 
the  most  eminent,  are  never  expected  to  take  part  in  actual 
teaching.* 


*  As  we  liave  reason  to  think  that  many  of  our  readers,  though  acquainted  with 
this  fact  m  a  genei^  way,  are  ignorant  of  tlie  extent  to  which  the  custom  of  en- 
couraging learning  by  means  of  nominal  ^Hrofessorships-  prevails,  in  Germany  at  all 
events,  we  shaU  subjoin  a  list  of  the  numbers  in  the  different  departments  in  the 
University  oif  Berlin,  which  we  extraet  from  the  Verukknus  of  lectures  for  the 
winter  session  1842-3,  the  latest  which  we  happen  to  possess;  an^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^ ^J^' 
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But  before  proceedings  to  any  fbriher  aiii^mesits  wbiqh  may 
occur  to  us  in  iavour  of  me  enoomraeena^it  of  men  dP  l^ming^  de-* 
rived  &om  the  adyantages  which  their  residence  among  ns  may 
be  expected  to  ooofer,  we  think  it  not  amiss  that  we  shouldherecon<- 
sider  for  a  moment  whether  this  questioQ,  boimd  up  as  it  is  ^ith 
that  of  the  encouragement  of  learning  itself  and  the  whole  mental 
progress  of  that  portion  of  our  race  over  which  our  influence  ex« 
tends,  ought  not  to  be  viewed  by  us  in  the  far  higher  light  of  a 
positive  duty.  We  continually  hear  of  the  duty  of  educating  the 
people ;  it  is  enthusiastically  acknowledged  by  the  popular  voice, 
and  latt^y  it  has  been  recognised  by  the  L^islature  in  a  series 
of  enactments,  which,  however  inconsistent  and  unsystematic  we 
may  think  them,  sufficiently  prove  the  sincerity  with  which  it  iat 
felL  But  all  this  has  reference  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
alone,  and  that  too  only  in  its  lower  departments.  Is  then  our 
whole  duty,  as  men,  or  as  a  community^  fulfilled,  when  we  have 
spread  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  such  an  amount  of 
knowledge  as  is  consistent  with  their  drcumstances  and  position 
in  life ;  and  is  every  eiFort  of  intelligence  beyond  this  to  be  left 
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tf^^fit,  we  sliaU  add  ihe  comsponding  tmmbem  in  our  own  Univessity  for  the  pre* 

9eot  year. 

Berlin.   .  Edinburgh. 

Theology,    ......  12  ...  2 

Law,           ......  15  ...  3 

Hedicioe,     ......  38  ...  a 

Philosophy,          .        .    ,    .        ,        ,  12  ...  2 

Mathematics,       .....          9  ...  1 

Natural  Seienoe,          ....  20  ...  4 

Art  and  the  History  of  Art,          .        .          6  ...  2 

Politics,  Diplomacy,  and  Manufactures,          9  ...  0 

History  and  Geography,      ...          8  ...  1 

PhUology, 21  ...  3 

150  26 

We  exclude  from  our  computation  the  teachers  of  modem  languages,  along 
with  the  fencing  masters,  ridins  masters,  gymnasts,  &c.,  whom  the  exhauttire 
principle,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  so  much  b<^h  of  the  folly  and  the  wisdom  of  Our 
neighbours,  has  there  induced  them  to  add  to  the  staff  of  the  University;  and  we 
ought  farther  to  explain^  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Professors  whom  we 
have  enumerated,  (ul  are  not  actually  in  the  pay  of  the  State,  though  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  the  University;  that  is,  of  publicly  teaohinjg  by  its  authority,  within 
ita  walls,  and  of  receiving  fees  from  their  pupils.  Bemdes  the  academicians^  how- 
ever, who  are  the  great  European  men  of  Germany,  and  with  whose  position, 
hovering  as  they  do  between  the  University  and  the  Court,  we  are  not  accurately 
acquainted,  we  can  count  about  54  of  the  above  list  who  are  ordinary  Frofessorg^ 
receiving  an  income  of  about  1000  thalers  (£150)  per  annum,  besides  what  they 
derive  from  fees,  and  altogether  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  may  be  equivalent  to 
about  £500  or  £900  a  year  in  Edinburgh.  The  average  number  of  students  at 
Berlin  is  under  2000  ;  and  as  they  do  not  attend  a  greater  number  of  lectures  than 
students  in  Edinburgh  do,  it  is  obvious  that  so  large  a  staff  of  Professors  cannot 
be  required  for  purposes  of  mere  teaching.  In  the  smaller  Universities,  Leipzig, 
Bonn,  Halle,  Sic.j  there  is  a  similar  provision  for  men  of  learning,  by  means  of  no-* 
ta^naX  Professmfaips. 
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to  the  guidance  of  accident)  aided  by  sndh  means  as  centuries  ago 
onr  ancestors  had  provided  for  the  purposel  Hglve  onr  wants*  which 
in  the  lower  departments  of  mental  ctilture  have  so  marvellously 
increased)  remained  stationary  in  the  highest  alone  ?  Has  God 
made  man  responsible  for  his  gifts  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  or 
will  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  ministers  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  knowledge,  exculpate  us  for  neglecting  the  support 
of  those  whose  function  it  is  to  watch  over  the  sacred*  fire  within  ? 
The  learning  ofa  community  is  the  fountain  from  which  civilisa- 
tion flows  forth  to  it  like  a  bountiftil  river ;  and  if  so  much  of 
our  duty  consists,  as  we  seetn  to  acknowledge,  in  devising  thei 
means  of  duly  disseminating  these  vivifying  waters  over  the 
social  field,  shall  we  be  blameless  if  we  neglect  to  see  to  it^  that 
the  source  is  pure,  and  the  supply  abundant  t 

But  even  if  we  suppose  our  duty  to  terminate  with  the 
dissemination  of  such  knowledge  as  we  now  as  a  community 
possess,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  onr  only  security  in  the 
possession  consists  in  our  constant  employment  of  the  means 
of  advancement.  In  knowledge^  as  in  virtue,  and  most 
things  human,  there  is  no  possibility  of  standing  still;  if 
there  is  no  progress,  there  will  speedily  be  retrogression,  nay, 
even  the  very  fact  of  our  ceasing  to  advance,  is  itself  equi- 
valent to  a  step  backwards.  The  man  who  arrives  at  the 
end  of  one  single  day  without  being  wiser  than  he  was  at 
its  beginning,  will  infallibly  be  deteriorated  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  habit  of  mind,  which  brought  him  thus  far,  will 
have  suffered  relaxation.  Now,  this  same  habit  of  mind,  this 
e^^9,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  is  in  truth  the  most  Valuable 
characteristic  of  mental  culture;  and  thus,  though  no  actual 
fact  has  been  forgotten  during  the  season  of  torpor,  a  very  sen- 
sible loss  may  still  have  occurred.  The  "  perdidi  diem"  of  the 
Koman,  if  true,  expressed  only  half  the  truth,  fon  in  losing  the 
day,  he  lost  a  portion  also  of  his  own  being,  ana  of  the  power 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  possessed  of  availing  himself 
both  of  the  days  which  preceded,  and  of  those  which  should 
follow. 

But  if  a  portion  of  existence  cannot  be  cut  off  \n  the  case  of 
an  individual  with  impunity  to  the  rest  of  it,  neither  can  it  in 
that  of  a  community ;  and  if  we  cease  as  a  nation  to  struggle  on 
in  the  upward,  we  shall  very  soon  be  forced  into  the  downward 
path.  If  by  neglecting  the  means  we  lose  the  habit  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  our  stock  in  hand  will  diminish  as  we  ourselves  are 
deteriorated,  till  our  disseminating  friends  will  find  in  the  end 
nothing  left  to  disseminate ;  and  the  Philosophical  Institution,  rts 
the  last  relic  of  Edinburgh  civilisation,  will  be  closed  by  the  or- 
ders of  a  barbarian  Provost.   We  may  depend  upon  it  that  there 
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is  a  most  intimate  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  members 
of  the  body  intellectual,  and  that  every  efibrt  that  is  neglected 
in  behalf  of  learning,  in  its  highest  departments,  is  a  blow  struck 
at  our  whole  civilisation.     If  amongst  the  professors  in  our  Uni- 
versities there  are  none  who  are  boldly  pushing  on  in  the  paths 
of  inquiry,  we  shall  not  stand  still  simply,  but  the  torpor  which 
waits  upon  inactivity  will  be  diffused  as  a  new  element  of  mis- 
chief, to  the  meanest  and  most  distant  of  our  provincial  schools. 
For  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  this  action  takes  place, 
we  need  look  no  farther  than  to  the  history  of  classical  studies 
in  our  own  city.     In  these,  for  half  a  century  at  least,  we  have 
not  even  made  an  effort  to  advance ;  and  the  result  has  been 
that,  not  only  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  abso- 
lutely we  have  gone  backward.     It  may  be,  that  even  at  the 
period  to  which  we  refer,  in  the  days  of  our  Humes,  our  Stewarts, 
and  our  Robertsons,  we  were  not  very  distinguished  for  scholar- 
ship ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  most  well  educated 
Scotchmen  then  (educated  in  Scotland)  possessed  a  very  fair 
and  creditable  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  antiquity.    As 
learning  then  existed  in  these  branches  at  all  events,  they  were 
probably  on  a  par  with  other  Europeans.    Now,  howev^,  we 
grieve  to  say,  our  inferiority  is  almost  beyond  dispute ;  and  to 
such  a  pass  have  matters  come  with  us  of  late,  that  instead  of 
being  able  to  complete  the  education  of  our  youth  in  this  depart- 
ment, we  cannot  even  prepare  them  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
English  or  Foreign  University.     The  stMjdard  of  scholarship  in 
the  highest  philological  classes  in  our  University,  is  absolutely 
inferior  to  that  in  the  fifth  form  of  any  respectable  English  or 
German  school !     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  bringing  this 
disgraceful  fact  thus  openly  before  the  public,  we  mean  to  cast 
any  imputation  on  the  efficacy  of  individual  labours.     The  fault, 
in  our  opinion,  lies  now  in  the  system,  not  in  the  men/  (whether 
some  men  may  not,  by  sins  of  omission  at  all  events,  be  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  the  system,  is  another  matter ;)  but 
as  it  now  exists,  until  some  radical  changes  are  introduced,  some 
bracing  measures  applied  to  the  whole  teaching  of  the  country, 
by  the  adoption  either  of  an  entrance  examination  at  the  Um- 
versity  as  in  England,  or  of  a  departing  examination  at  school 
as  in  Germany,  no  real  amelioration  can  be  expected  from  the 
individual  efforts  even  of  the  most  energetic  professors.     With 
such  mere  boys  as  compose  at  present  the  majority  of  their 
pupils,  and  these  boys  also  in  stages  of  advancement  the  most 
various,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  professor  to  do  more 
than  teach  them  the  merest  elements  of  learning. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  illustrating  the  tendency  of  the  wheel 
of  learning  to  run  Imckward,  so  soon  as  we  cease  to  urge  it  in 
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an  onward  course,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  refer  to  the 
condition  of  classical  learning  amongst  us.  In  a  community 
which  finds  its  chief  enjoyment  in  those  tastes  and  piu*suits  which 
we  are  happy  to  think  distinguish  our  city,  the  neglect  into  which 
classical  studies  have  &Ilen^  seepis  to  us  more  especially  to  be 
regretted,  since  in  the  case  of  most  persons  it  is  only  by  a  con- 
tinual exercise  of  that  sterner  criticism  which  is  necessary  for 
appreciating  the  severer  beauties  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  that 
those  habits  of  superficial  dilettantism,  and  indolent  receptivity, 
which  are  so  apt  to  take  possession  of  those  who  pursue  litera* 
ture  as  a  mere  pastime^  can  be  warded  off.  It  is  given  to  few 
to  be  originally  productive,  and  nature  herself  has  wisely  ar- 
ranged that  there  should  be  hearers  as  well  as  expounders  of  the 
word.  But  whilst  we  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  even  a  worthy  hearing  is  by  no  means  so 
light  a  matter  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  If  the  sole  advan- 
tage which  any  one  derives  from  coming  in  contact  with  su- 
perior minds,  be  a  species  of  intellectual  titillation  from  which 
he  derives  a  pleasure  of  which  he  can  give  no  rational  account, 
and  which  he  describes,  if  at  all,  in  phrases  only  of  va^e 
delight  and  stupid  wonder,  then  for  all  good  and  serious  pur- 
poses assuredly,  the  contact  had  better  not  have  taken  place. 
Ennui  may  be  relieved,  or  vanity  gratified  by  its  means,  but  its 
only  after  effect  will  be  a  derangement  of  the  mental,  similar  to 
that  which  the  use  of  stimulants  produces  on  the  bodily  system.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  neither  digestion  nor  assimilation,  the  palate 
has  been  tickled,  but  the  principle  of  life  has  received  no  aug- 
njentation.  Still  the  memory,  in  all  probability,  has  retained  the 
facts  with  a  marv^ellous  tenacity,  for  as  food  lies  unaltered  in  a 
weak  stomach,  so  a  mind  in  which  there  is  no  generalizing  power 
has  the  faculty  of  preserving  dead  knowledge.  Now,  if  a  cure  is 
to  be  hoped  for  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  must  be  by  the  adoption 
of  a  system,  the  tendency  of  which  will  be  to  brace  and  invigorate 
the  intellect,  and  to  develop,  if  possible,  the  thinking  principle. 
But  we  can  act  upon  this  principle  only  by  exercise,  and  the 
question  then  comes  to  be,  in  what  department  shall  we  exercise 
it  ?  The  close  and  perfectly  abstract  reasoning  of  Mathematics, 
is  a  drudgery  to  which  a  person  of  the  class  we  have  supposed 
will  scarcely  submit,  and  the  subjects  about  which  it  is  conversant 
are,  besides,  totally  without  interest  to  one  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
imaginative  temperament.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
its  abstract  form,  to  many  men  is  an  impossible  study.  In  its 
very  first  steps,  it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  of  reflec- 
tion which  are  the  last  to  develop  themselves  in  all  minds,  and 
which  in  many  minds  of  great  activity  and  no  small  acuteness, 
are  almost  wholly  wanting  even  to  the  last.    For  such  men  the 
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principles  of  philosophy  have  no  subjective  life,  for  an  appeal  to 
consciousness  with  tnem  is  impossible ;  and  even  if  they  should 
be  capable  of  following  the  reasoning,  the  data  upon  which  it 

!)roceeds  will  seem  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
teraldry  or  chess.  If  they  learn  it  at  all  as  a  science,  to  them  it 
will  be  simply  a  science  of  facts,  in  which  light  it  is  probably,  of 
all  sciences,  the  most  profitless.  But  with  philosophy  in  some 
shape  or  other,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  must  all  have 
to  do ;  and  though  impossible  to  many  in  its  abstract,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  so  in  its  concrete  form.  To  how  many  per- 
sons, for  instance,  could  the  character  of  Othello  or  of  Juliet  be 
critically  explained,  to  whom  a  psychological  development  of  the 

fassions  of  love  or  jealousy  would  be  utterly  incomprehensible, 
t  is  when  allied  with  criticism  alone  that  philosophy  can  be 
popularized  without  being  degraded.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
philosophical  criticism,  and  particularly  with  a  view  to  mental 
training,  there  are  manv  reasons  why  the  study  of  the  ancients 
has  been  preferred  to  that  of  the  modems.  The  simplicity  of 
form  which  belongs  to  their  works,  and  the  rigour  with  which 
it  is  adhered  to,  renders  a  half  undenstanding  of  them  almost 
impossible.  If  we  comprehend  them  so  as  to  derive  any  aesthetic 
pleasure  from  their  perusal  at  all,  we  will  perceive  in  them  a 
completeness  which,  even  in  the  greatest  moderns,  we  have  diffi- 
culty in  discovering.  A  passion  is  exhibited  rather  than  a  char- 
acter ;  and  the  complexity  of  life  being  exchanged  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  art,  the  consequence  is  that  the  study  of  them  insensibly 
develops  our  powers  of  abstraction.  It  is  as  near  an  approach 
to  metaphysics  as  is  possible  for  many  minds ;  for  whilst  form  is 
still  present  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preserve  them  fifora  that  be- 
wilderment into  which  they  immediately  fall  when  they  attempt 
abstract  reasoning,  it  is  so  transparent  as  to  exhibit  the  idea 
almost  as  an  abstraction. 

But  to  some  it  may  seem  that  the  class  of  minds  to  which  our 
argument  applies,  is  of  so  low  an  order  as  not  to  warrant  us  in 
atSpting  the  instruction  of  the  community  to  its  requirements ; 
that  so  little  serious  benefit  can  be  conferred  on  persons  of  a 
character  so  superficial,  however  great  may  be  their  activity  or 
their  zeal,  that  the  best  course  we  can  follow  is  to  leave  them  out 
of  account,  and  form  our  arrangements  exclusively  with  reference 
to  those  in  whose  case  nature  seems  willing  to  join  hands  with 
the  Schoolmaster.  Now,  we  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  por- 
tion of  mankind,  and  more  particularly  of  the  zealous  and  striv- 
ing part  of  it,  which  the  rest  is  thus  entitled  to  cast  overboard, 
and  therefore  we  demur  to  the  justice  of  the  view  itself;  but 
evea  supposing  it  to  be  one  on  which  we  were  entitled  to  act,  we 
deny  that  it  has  any  force  against  our  argument.    Though  the 
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course  we  Imve  recommended  may  be  the  only  possible  one  with 
such  minds  as  these,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  the 
best  and  safest  with  others  of  a  much  higher  order,  and 
that  even  with  the  highest  it  may  not  be  as  good  as  any 
other.  To  minds  of  the  second  of  these  classes  the  search 
after  abstract  truth  demands  an  effort  too  severe  to  be  long 
continued.  An  occasional  flight  into  the  higher  and  thinner  air 
of  pure  philosophy  they  will  find  bracing  and  healthful,  but  it  is 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  concrete  that  the  path  of  their  useful- 
ness lies.  Literature,  in  short,  not  philosophy,  is  their  calling, 
and  criticism,  not  speculation,  must  be  their  daily  food.  Nor 
does  it  seem  necessary,  even  in  minds  of  the  very  highest  order, 
that  the  course  of  training,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducted  by  others, 
should  be  different.  By  them  learning  will  be  turned  to  higher 
uses  than  those  of  criticism  ;  but  it  is  by  its  means  alone,  in  their 
own  department,  that  they  can  stand  on  the  vantage-ground  of 
the  past,  and  calmly  and  steadily  look  forth  into  the  future*  The 
peculiar  depth  which  has  characterized  all  the  recent  philosophi* 
cal  systems  of  Germany,  as  compared  with  those  which  have 
sprung  up  either  in  France  or  among  ourselves,  is,  we  believe, 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  extensive  acnuaintance  which 
their  authors  possessed  with  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  studies  are  alien  to  the  natural 
genius  of  our  people,  for,  leaving  out  of  account  their  connect 
tion  with  metaphysics,  to  which  a  greater  number  of  minds  have 
always  turned  in  this  country  than  in  England,  we  know  that 
at  one  most  momentous  period  of  our  history  they  were  not  only 
cultivated  with  success,  but  that  they  bore  to  us  fruits  which 
even  now  we  are  daily  leaping.  It  is  the  glory  of  classical 
learning  that  its  revival  was  among  the  leading  causes  of  those 
two  events  which  decided  the  whole  intellectual  life  and  pro- 
gress of  Europe,  the  rise  of  art  in  Italy,  and  the  German  Re- 
formation ;  and  it  was  no  accidental  coincidence,  that  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  principles  of  Protestantism  were  so  heartily  em- 
braced, classical  studies  were  then  cultivated  with  a  degree  of 
assiduity  and  success  very  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  incessant  ti'oubles  of  the  times. 
Nor  did  the  devotion  of  our  fathei*s  to  learning  stop  short  when- 
ever they  had  received  this  benefit  at  her  hands.  Even  in  after 
times,  when  a  variety  of  unfavourable  circumstances  had  pre- 
vented a  farther  development  of  what  bad  so  brilliantly  com- 
menced in  Buchanan  and  Melville,  the  prevalence  of  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  these  subjects,  the  extent  to  which  the  begin- 
nings of  a  learned  education  had  been  imparted  to  all  ranks  of 
Scotchmen^  wa&  a  siiib^cl  of  ast^iishment  in  every  country  into 
which  tlieir  well-known  wandering  propensities  led  them^  and 
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contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  which  usually  attended 
their  undertakings. 

But  it  is  not  in  classical  philology  alohe  that  we  have  thus 
fallen  behind  the  world*  The  advances  which  have  beenr  made 
ih  other  departments  of  the  science  itself,  have  beeti,  if  possible^ 
greater  than  in  this.  Comparative  philology  has  been  called 
into  existence  within  the  last  half  cc^ntury,  and  has  thrown  light 
upon  regions  of  history  which  our  fkthers  had  handed  over  to 
Impenetrable  night*  Ethnology^  seizing  On  its  results,  has  dis- 
closed ties  of  forgotten  kindred  between  race  and  race,  and 
bound  mankind  together  like  the  children  of  one  house.  In  no 
science,  with  the  single  exception  of  chemistry,  it  may  be,  has 
such  progress  been  made  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  learning  has  been  applied  to  this  subject  in  all 
its  departments^  is  the  glory  of  an  age  not  very  distinguished  for 
creative  literary  effort.  Yet  who  is  there  to  guide  our  youth 
into  this  newly  discovered  land  of  knowledge  ?  What  labourer 
have  we  sent  into  this  fruitful  field  ?  or  what  traveller  have  we 
tempted  to  relate  to  us  the  wonders  he  has  seen  ?  Even  of  those 
northern  tongues  from  which  are  derived  about  five  out  of  every 
six  words  that  we  utter,  there  is  no  authoriaed  or  competent  ex- 
pounder in  our  city ;  and  if  any  knowledge  of  them  prevails  in 
the  commtinity  at  all,  it  is  owing  to  individual  industry,  or  acci- 
dental foreign  instruction.  As  regards  our  own  language,  at  all 
events,  it  will  surely  seem  not  a  little  preposterous  to  any  intel- 
ligent man,  that  the  systematic  study  of  it  should  terminate,  as 
it  does  with  most  of  us,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten ;  and  yet  what 
opportunities  do  the  institutions  of  our  city  afford  for  carrying  it 
farther  ?  In  this,  as  in  classical  learning,  we  have  allowed  even 
oar  English  neighbours  to  outstrip  us,  for  both  at  Oxford  and 
in  London  there  are  chairs  devot^  to  the  history  of  our  mother 
tongue^  which  though  of  recent  origin  have  already  been  filled 
by  a  succession  of  men  of  very  considerable  eminence.* 

We  shall  not  dwell  longer  at  present  on  the  crying  evils  of 
our  University  system,  as  at  no  distant  period  we  shall  probably 
be  forced  to  treat  of  them  in  a  more  detailed  and  systematic 
manner.  But  there  is  one  other  subject  allied,  and  more  closely 
we  believe  than  is  generally  admitted^  to  sound  arid  radical  cri- 
tical learning,  to  which  even  in  the  cursory  and  imperfect  sketch 
which  we  are  here  attempting,  of  the  most  prominent  defects 
in  the  letaied  and  educational  institutions  of  our  town,  a  few 
words  before  parting  must  positively  be  devoted.     The  subject 

»  ■»—»■■■  llllll  ■■.!■  I  »  ■  ■■■»  ■■  ■■! ■  .  M.I  ■  — ill.  M     ^  ■■■■■  a^i.  ■■»■■■■  ■■^■l  — 

*  On  subjects  connected  vith  modern  philology,  we  6nd  no  leas  than  eleven 
Professors  advertising  to  read  in  the  Berlin  Verzeichniss,  to  which  we  before  re- 
fermd,  amorig  whom  oecar  the  well-kndwn  named  dt  thfi  Mo  Grimdni  and  Voft 
ievHageii.^ 
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to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  art,  properly  so  called ;  and  whilst 
we  approach  it  more  hopefully  than  any  of  the  others,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  interest  which  it  already  excites,  wo  do  so  at  the 
same  time  with  greater  hesitation,  from  the  amount  of  ready-mado 
opinion  which  we  roust  necessarily  encounter.  Wlien  we  speak 
of  art  as  nearly  allied  to  criticism,  and  more  especially  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  ancients,  we  do  so  with  reference  to  that 
very  circumstance  which  constitutes  the  test  of  whethw  a  parti- 
cular work  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a  legitimate  work  of 
art, — we  mean  its  absolute  and  ideal  character.  The  great  and 
distinguishing  excellence  both  of  the  art  and  the  literature  of 
Greece,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  that  supplement  which  the 
Komans  added  to  them,  consists  in  the  ideal  spirit  in  which  all 
their  productions  are  conceived.  The  region  of  the  absolute,  to 
which,  in  other  times,  one  or  two  favoured  minds,  in  their  hap* 
piest  moments^  have  sncceeded  in  attaining,  is  to  them 

"  Their  own  calm  home,  their  crystal  shrine, 
Their  habitation  from  eternity.'* 

That  same  tmion  of  the  utmost  possible  simplicity  of  manner, 
with  grandeur  of  sentiment  and  conception,  which  characterize 
the  eariy  masters  of  the  Florentine  school,  in  comparison  with 
their  great  «uocessors,mai*ks  the  position  which  the  art  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  bears  even  to  the  most  eminent  of  succeeding 
ages*  It  was  the  consciousness  of  the  truth  and  heroic  greatness 
of  the  antique  which  led  the  kindred  nature  of  a  Michael  Angelo 
to  withdraw  himself  proudly  from  the  art  of  his  own  age,  won- 
derful as  it  was,  in  order  to  dwell  in  solitary  communion  with 
the  naked  and  austere  form  in  which  the  Grecian  sculptor  had 
*^  objectivized"  the  law  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful.  But  in 
saying  this  we  l^'ould  not  be  understood  as  at  all  wishing  to  exalt 
the  works  which  genius  brought  forth  in  one  age,  over  those 
whieh  it  produced  in  another ;  and  we  believe  there  are  few  of 
the  adherents  either  of  the  classical  or  romantic  school,  who  will 
not  confess  along  with  us,  that  those  who  like  Jiaphael,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  Goethe,  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  objective 
perfection  of  the  one,  with  the  subjective  depth  of  the  othor,  pro- 
duce a  tertium  quid  often  more  exquisite  than  belongs  exclusively 
to  either.  The  relative  position  and  characteristic  tendencies  of 
each  have  been  most  aptly  described  by  Goethe,  when  he  says 
that  the-  idea  of  ancient  art  is  law,  that  of  modern  art — ^freedmn  ; 
and  hence,  while  the  one  exhibits  unity  and  perfection,  the  other 
id  characterized  by  greater  individuality  and  intensity  of  subjective 
feeling.  The  one  took  its  rise  in  the  worship  of  nature,  in  true 
pantheism,  the  idea  of  the  /c^a-fw^,  or  harmony  of  the  whole ; 
the  other  in  the  new  subjective  world,  brought  to  light  by  Ohiis- 
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tianity — the  unspeakably  deep  and  awful  relations  between,  indi* 
vidnai  man  and  a  personal  God. 

What  we  have  here  stated  we  by  no  means  bring  forward  as 
containing  either  new  or  unadmitted  principles  in  art,.  Theoreti- 
cally we  believe  few  will  deny  that  something  mom  than  a  mere 
heightening  of  individual  characteristics  is  required,  in  order  to 
confer  the  artistic  character ;  that  there  must  be  a  diflPerence  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  and  that  this  difference  must  consist, 
in  the  case  of  a  statue  or  painting,  in  its  being  a  reptesentation 
rather  of  the  law  according  to  which  the  individoal  came  i^itp 
existence,  than  a  copy  of  the  individual  existence  itself.  -  Nor 
will  even  the  universality  of  the  principle  be  called  in  question. 
It  will  be  granted  by  most  that  it  applies  to  a  Madonna  of  Kar 
phael,  as  well  as  to  a  Minerva  of  Phidias,  or  a  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles. Practically,  however,  that  is  in  their  works,  we  rarely 
find  it  recognised  by  our  artists,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  we 
believe,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  their  habitual  thinking.  They 
admit  it,  but  their  admission  is  a  mere  bending  to  authority ; 
they  do  not  feel  its  truth ;  and  whenever  they  come  to  an  artistic 
expression  of  their  ideas,  they  naturally  and  involuntarily  expreis 
not  what  they  admit,  but  what  they  feel.  To  tbemt  ideal  and 
absolute  are  mere  empty  sounds,  because  their  faculties  of  ab- 
straction and  generalization  being  undeveloped,  they  are  incap- 
able of  performing  those  mental  processes  by  means  of  which 
alone  they  can  become  part  of  their  subjective  thinkiiJg ;  and 
what  has  no  subjective  existence  in  the  artist's  mind,  we  may 
rest  assured  he  will  never  produce  in  an  objective  form#  The 
contingent  characteristics  oi  individual  existence,  on  the  contrary, 
are  palpable  to  the  senses,  no  mental  process  is  required  for  their 
detection,  and  in  order  to  reproduce  them,  all  that  is  requisite  is 
that  technical  dexterity  in  which  many  of  our  artists  are  not  defi- 
cient. But  if  this  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  state  of 
matters  amongst  us,  it  follows  that  it  is  with  the  minds  of  our 
artists  that  we  have  to  do,  and  that  studies  analogous  to  those 
which  have  long  been  admitted  to  be  necessary  fcr  success  in 
the  various' departments  of  purely  mental  effort,  are  not  less  in- 
dispensable for  him  who  would  succeed  in  plastic  art-  We  know 
that  such  studies  were  considered  by  the  great  masters  of  Italy 
to  be  a  necessary  part  of  their  artistic  training,  and  that  they 
prosecuted  them  with  such  success  that,  as  regarded  the  early 
masters  of  the  Florentine  school  at  all  eventS)  few  of  their  con- 
temporaries were  superior  in  any  department  of  mental  culture. 
True  it  may  be  that  their  eminence  as  painters  was  chiefly  owing 
to  other  causes,  and  to  causes  which  it  may  be  we  cannot  repro- 
duce ;  but  though  thus  it  may  be  doubtful  >vhether  our  artists 
:9roiakl  attain  to  anything  liki^  their  epunence,  ev^  with  the 
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advantages  oi*  libor^il  studies,  it  does  iiot  therefore  become  likely 
that  they  will  do  so  without  them.  By  neglecting  such  means 
we  throw  to  the  winds  the  only  chance  which  we  have  of  ever 
possessing  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  school  of  art. 
Whether  Qur  object,  then,  be  to  form  a  painter  or  a  sculptor^  onr 
conrse  will  bo  to  supply  him  with  an  opportunity  of  well  and 
carefully  studying  the  art  of  the  Greeks,  where  the  idea  of  the 
huijfian  form  is  at  once  more  perfectly  and  more  simply  presented 
than  by  any  of  the  moderns,  even  the  greatest ;  and  for  a  com- 
mentary on  the  art  of  Greece,  the  best  source  to  which  we  can 
direct  him  will  be  her  literature.  When  thus  he  has  grappled 
with  the  abstract  in  its  simplest  form,  he  will  be  in  ^.  conaition 
to  add  to  it  the  subjective  element,  the  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian art  of  Ital}',  without  risk  of  falling  into  that  weak  and  mor- 
bid sentimentality  which  so  frequently  disgraces  the  works  of 
modern  artists  whenever  they  attempt  religious  subjects. 

The  vagaries  into  which  the  want  of  this  radical  instruction 
has  betrayed  many  of  our  modern  artists,  would  form  one  of  the 
?nost  curious  subjects  of  psychological  inquiry  which  the  present 
§tate  of  society  presents.  Of  these,  one  of  the  strangest  is  that 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  what  we  may  designate  as  the  genteel 
school  of  art.  The  method  by  which  the  followers  of  this  school 
seek  to  convert  a  real  into  an  ideal  man,  consist  solely  in  the 
removal  of  those  peculiarities  which  they  take  to  characterize  the 
lower  orders,  and  their  practice  consists  in  continually  diminish- 
ing every  prominent  feature.  Of  large  hands,  and  feet,  and 
limbs  of  every  sort,  they  have  the  utmost  hon'or,  and  conse- 
quently they  hate  both  Rubens  and  Titian  with  a  bitter  hatred. 

It  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  faults  of  the  individual  form 
for  the  mojst  part  are  either  deficiencies  or  deformities,  not  super- 
fluities; and  if  they  commence,  for  example,  with  a  strapping 
dragoon,  instea,d  of  raising  him  to  the  proportions  of  a  Hercules^ 
which  would  be  to  fulfil  the  idea  of  nature  with  regard  to  him, 
they  reduce  him  to  those  of  an  enervated  and  emaciated  Parisian 
dandy.  If  such  principles  of  idealizing  as  these  were  carried  out, 
(and  we  grieve  to  say  they  are  prevalent,)  where  would  our  artists 
land  before  the  end  of  the  next  half  century — orav  to  ^Bcop 
TTviyrj,  Tc  Bel  einnriveiv,  if  water  chokes  them  now,  what  would 
they  drink  then  ?  But  the  reply  of  some  of  our  readers  to  all  that 
\ye  have  said,  or  could  say,  on  this  subject,  will  be,  that  though 
it  may  be  true  that  our  artists  are  badly  instructed,  and  though 
the  fact  in  itself  may  be  an  unfortunate  one,  still  this  is  a  matter 
with  which  we,  as  a  community,  have  nothing  to  do.  They  will 
tell  us,  that  if  we  offer  to  artists,  as  we  do  to  other  producers, 
a  market  for  their  commodity  when  it  is  presented  to  us,  we  do 
all  that  a  community  can  be  expected  to  do  for  its  individual 
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uiembeiM.    In  this  answer,  however,  thd  ettov  is  committed  (d 
supposing  the  artist  to  be  in  circumstances  equally  favourable 
with  the  mechanic  for  gaining  his  livelihood  ;  whereas  not  only 
does  his  calling  require  a  course  of  training  infinitely  more  pro*- 
traeted,  but  the  value  of  his  prodnctions  depending  on  their 
quality  and  not  on  their  quantity,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him 
ever  to  secure  a  constant  and   sufficient  subsistence,  without 
injury,  so  to  speak,  to  his  artistic  health.     The  course  which  is 
followed  by  the  promoters  of  art  in  our  city  at  present,  being 
consistent  with  the  reply  which  we  are  here  controverting,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  not  only  ineffectual  for  the  attainment  of  its  pro- 
fessed end,  but  positively  prejudicial  to  the  cause  itself.     By 
creating  an  artificial  market,  (a  course  which  our  political  econo^ 
mist  friends  will  reprobate  as  only  protection  under  another  form,) 
and  purchasing  the  pictures  of  half-instructed  artbts,  even  at  low 
prices,  we  bold  out  a  temptation  to  productiveness  at  a  stage  of  theif 
artistic  life  where  study  ought  to  be  their  sole  object.    Our  artist, 
we  shall  say  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who  has  acqnired  the  mecha*- 
nical  part  of  his  art,  knows  that  if  he  produces  three  jMCtures  for 
the  Exhibition  annually,  two  of  them,  in  all  probability,  what- 
ever may  be  their  quality,  will  be  purchased  by  the  Association, 
and  thus,  besides  gratifying  his  vanity  in  the  first  instance,  he  is 
supplied  with  a  provision  for  life,  which,  calling  as  it  does  for  a 
continual  exercise  of  his  mechanical  producitive  powers,  acts  as  a 
positive  premium  on  mediocrity.     If  the  same  sum  which  we  pay 
him  for  bis  pictures,  which  are  worth  nothing,  and  which,  if  tney 
have  any  effect  on  the  taste  of  those  to  whom  the  lottery  assigns 
them,  must  have  a  prejudicial  one,  were  devoted  to  his  instruc- 
tion, lie  might  possibly,  in  time,  bestow  on  us  a  picture  which 
would  be  a  boon  to  his  country  and  his  kind.     True,  no  doubt, 
be  still  might  fail ;  with  all  the  opportunities  we  could  possibly 
afford  him,  he  might  be  unable  to  mount  to  the  artistic  region ; 
but  if  one  artist  in  fifty  should  succeed,  and  if  that  artist  should 
produce  but  one  picture,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  would 
fifty  times  outweigh  in  value  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  which 
the  Association  might  in  the  mean  time  have  called  into  existence 
by  the  continued  labours  of  the  fifty.     It  will  be  said,  that  if  the 
system  were  changed,  the  sum  which,  one  way  or  other,  is  now 
expended  on  art,  could  not  possibly  be  raised ;  that  those  who 
regard  pictures  as  mere  pieces  of  ornamental  furniture,  would 
not  subscribe  if  the  temptation  of  the  lottery  were  removed,  and 
that  their  guineas  are  as  good  as  those  of  better  men.     But 
though  the  number  of  subscribers  of  this  class  might  diminish, 
otliers  who  now  hold  off  from  a  fiseling  of  the  worthlessness  of 
the  institution  would  come  forward,  and  some  of  them,  probably, 
to  a  n>uch  greater  extent  than  one  sinj^e  guinea  per  annum. 
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Even  if  the  present  system  were  retailed,  many  of  its  evijrcoii- 
sequences  might  be  obviated  by  simply  diminishing  the  nmmbcie 
of  pictures  purchased  and  greatly  increasing  the  sums  paid. 
Suppose,  for  example,  two  pictures  only  were  to  be  ptirchaaed 
annually,  for  a  sum  of  £1000  or  £jldOO  eachy  the  immediate 
tendency  of  such  a  change  would  be  to  bold  out  an  induoecaent 
for  the  acquisition  of  greater  artistic  attainments,  by  r^sderlng 
them  indispensable  to  all  who  were  even  to  hope  for  tbe.prizes. 

The  main  stay  and  support  of  the  present  system  of  inoiscrimi- 
nate  purchase  at  low  prices  consists,  we  verily  believe,  in  an 
absurd  confusion  between  the  objects  of  an  aasodation  for  the 
encouragement  of  art  and  a  charitable  institution  for  the  relief  of 
indigent  artists.  We  continually  hear  it  said  that  so  and  so  is 
needy,  therefore  we  hope  the  Association  will  buy  his  pictured 
With  just  as  much  reason  we  might  hope  that  he  would  one  day 
be  appointed  to  that  naval  command  for  which  it  is  said  our  pre* 
sent  premier  conceives  himself  qualified-i,  The  fact  of  his  poverty 
may  constitute  an  excellent  claim  on  our  charity,  but  it  can  never 
entitle  him  to  the  rewards  of  successful  endeavour.  To  con* 
found  the  two  is  not  only  to  insult  the  true  artist,  but  its  effect 
is  to  create  that  very  evil  which  we  thus  charitably  seek  to  3femedy> 
by  tempting  a  multitude  of  unqualified  personjs  to  enter  upon 
a  career  which  can  never  bring  them  any  thing  but  disappoint'^ 
ment  and  humiliation. 

But  there  is  another  argument  which  we  frequently  hear 
against  the  instruction  or  the  support  of  artists  by  the  Stalie 
or  the  community,  viz.,  that  the  great  masters  of  Italy  en- 
joyed no  such  advantages.  Now,  this  argument  can  be  honest 
only  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  altogether  forgetful  of  the 
state  of  society  in  which  these  men  lived,  in  those  days  in  which 
the  State  was  nothing,  the  prince,  and  above  all  the  Churchy 
everything,  a  provision  of  the  only  kind  now  possible,  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  made.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  henoe  that 
artists  were  left  unaided,  or  supported  from  the  first  by  the  sale  of 
their  works.  With  scarcely  a  single  exception  they  were  under 
the  patronage  either  of  their  native  princes  or  of  the  reigning 
Pope,  and  their  style  of  living,  of  which  we  have  ample  records, 
gives  indubitable  signs  not  only  of  ease,  hut  of  positive  splendour. 
As  one  single  instance,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  iJie  beauty 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  horses  was  the  admiration  of  Florence; 
whereas  if  one  of  our  artists  were  to  indulge  himself  with  a  street 
cab  to  drag  him  to  his  studio  of  a  morning,  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  extravagant  luxuriousness. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  conclusion,  as  it  has  not  been 
our  object  in  the  course  of  this  Article,  to  ppint  out  the  specific 
means  by  which  the  imperfections  of  the  social  institutions  of  ^nr 
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city  are  to  be  rectified.  The  first  step  towards  ameHoration  is 
die  feeling  of  its  necessity ;  and  if  we  shall  ih  any  degree  have 
tfwakened  this  feeling,  the  duty  which  weighed  upon  us,  as  citi- 
zens, will  have  been  performed. 

Qnestions  concerning  the  ways  and  means  are  neitlier  suited 
for  oor  psges  nor  consistent  with  our  habits.    Non  omnes  omnia. 
These  must  be  left  <x>  hustings  and  town-council  orations,  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  the  pamphleteer;  and  if,  in  the  after  discus- 
sion, any  occasion  should  offer  itself  to  us  of  spreading  the  flame 
which  we  have  attempted  to  kindle,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be 
found  sleeping  at  our  post.     One  word,  however,  before  painting, 
We  must  even  here  adventure  with  the  'Wt)rldly  wise,  for  his  first 
objection  we  can  readily  anticipate.     The  money?  the  money? 
Alt  yonr  schemes  demand  it,  and  whence  is  it  to  come  ?     Our 
Town-Council  is  poor,  our  community  not  rich ;  we  have  taxes 
to  pay,  and  charities  to  support ;  and  to  look  for  the  interposition 
of  Gpovemment  in  our  behalf,  is  pretty  much  as  if  we  were  to 
hope  tliat  Arthur  Seat  would  become  a  Califbraian  mine,  or 
the  Water  of  Leith  roll  down  the  sands  of  Pactolus.     But  does 
it  never  occur  to  our  practical  friend,  that  somewhere  or  other, 
there  must  be  a  hitch  in  his  argument,  when  he  finds  that  of 
money  there  is  not  the  slightest  lack  when  the  object  in  view  is 
the  construction  of  a  railway,  the  lengthening  of  a  pier,  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  insurance  office,  or  tne  building  of  a  bank ;  and 
that  it  is  only  when   the  question  concerns  the   highest   and 
most  sacred  duties  of  man  with  reference  to  this  world,    the 
development  of  his   own   being,   that   this   abject  prostration 
of  our  resources  is  exhibited.     Is  he  (the  irpaKrtKosi)  positively 
certain  that  the  absence  of  that  zeal,  which  in  all  material  mat- 
ters renders  ns  omnipotent,  inay  not  lie  at  the  root  of  our  impo- 
tence in  all  that  is  spiritual?    Even  if  our  material  interests  alone 
were  worthy  of  consideration,  and  if  man  did  live  by  bread  alone, 
would  his  course  be  a  wise  one  ?  for  where,  we  would  ask,  would 
have  been  that  civilisation  of  which  the  external  manifestations 
seem  to  him  so  important,  but  for  those  deeper  causes,  which  to 
him  are  so  little  apparent?    If  there  had  been  no  thinker  in  the 
closet,  there  would  have  been  no  desire  for  travel  to  support  his 
railways;  no  prudence  to  call  for  his  insurance  offices;  no  enter- 
prise to  crowd  his  piers ;  no  money  to  put  into  his  banks.    There 
would  have  been,  in  short,  no  demand  for  the  external  arrange- 
ments of  civilisation,  and  consequently  none  of  those  arrange- 
ments themselves ;  for  in  this  case,  at  all  events,  the  supply  is 
the  consequence  of  the  demand ;  and  if  you  neglect  the  cause, 
your  hold  on  the  results  will  speedily  become  insecure.     That 
where  there  is  no  tillage,  there  can  be  no  harvest,  is  as  true  in 
this  case  as  in  any  other ;  for  material  improvements,  if  not  al- 
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ways  exactly  in  proportion  to,  are  still  certainly  the  results  of, 
culture  and  refinement.  The  negro  has  constructed  no  railway 
over  the  wide  plains  of  Africa,  and  the  gold  on  his  coasts  he  has 
never  coined,  for  he  has  never  felt  the  want  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  If  you  could  have  made  him  a  mental,  he  would  have 
become  a  material  speculator  also ;  and  if  a  grain  of  culture 
could  have  been  instilled  into  his  mind,  grains  of  gold  innumer^ 
able  would  speedily  have  been  paid  in  dividends  to  all  tlie  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  With  reference  then  to  our  most  immediate 
and  material  interests,  we  can  assure  our  friend  that  our  scheme 
will  pay,  though  we  fain  would  think  that  there  are  few  among  us 
whose  conduct  is  influenced  by  such  motives  alone.  So  soon  as 
a  social  want  is  felt,  and  a  social  duty  clearly  recc^nised,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  from  every  class  of  our  community,  and  not  of 
our  little  civic  community  alone,  but  of  Scotland  at  large,  will 
come  forth  ready,  zealous,  and  effective  workmen,  who  will 
speedily  remove  from  us  the  reproach,  that  in  this  our  boasted 
nineteenth  centuiy,  we  cannot  even  adapt  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  those  institutions,  which  in  an  age  of  comparative  ig- 
norance, under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  amid  the  turmoil  of 
war,  our  forefathers  were  wise,  and  rich,  and  energetic  enough 
to  establish  in  our  land. 


.. 
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Abt,  II» — 1.  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architedme,    By  John 
RysKiN,    8vo.    London,  1849, 

2.  Handhuch  der  KunsigeschicJite :  von  Franz  Kuai^EB^   Zmeite 
Auflage.     8vQ.     1849. 

3.  History  of  Architecture^    By  John  Fb^eman.     8vo.     Lon-- 
don,  1849. 

4.  Two  Letters  from  AHiens.    By  C.  F.  Penrose,  Esq.    Pub* 
li§hed  for  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.    4tQ.    London. 

Little  is,  at  present,  known  concerning  the  causes  of  archi* 
tectural  effects.  The  secrets  of  the  other  arts  have  been  inves- 
tigated, irom  time  to  time,  and  with  more  or  less  of  success. 
But,  if  we  except  two  or  three  remai-kable  attempts  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  nothing  has  been  done,  from  the 
days  of  Vitruvius  to  our  own,  to  cast  light  upon  the  essential 
elements  of  character  in  the  earliest  and  most  necessary  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  later  Greek  architects  to 
give  elaborate  written  accounts  of  their  edifices.  None  of 
these  descriptions  remain  ;  but  the  loss  is  probably  not  so  great 
to  the  science  of  Esthetics  as  might  be  supposed ;  for  the 
true  artist  is  rarely  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  laws  by  which  he 
acts,  to  be  able  to  give  any  very  satisfactory  definitions  of  them. 
Vitruvius  himself  does  not  alleviate  our  darkness.  His  work  is 
still,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  text-book  for  the  practical  architect.  It 
w^ould  be  well  if  our  modern  builders  attended  more  strictly 
than  they  do  to  the  rules  he  supplies.  One  of  the  noblest  Greek 
buildings  of  modern  times,  the  new  British  Museum,  would  have 
been  much  nobler,  had  it  fully  exhibited  the  curve  of  the  podium 
and  entablature,  and  the  irregularities  of  angular  intercolum- 
niations  which  Vitruvius  demands,  and  which  very  recent  mea- 
surements have  shewn  to  exist  in  the  best  ancient  works.  But 
beyond  the  constructive  rules  to  be  deduced  from  authorities 
within  his  reach,  Vitruvius  gives  us  no  information.  Greek 
architecture,  when  the  Roman  critic  wrote,  was  dead,  and  so 
were  those  that  understood  it.  The  useful  arch  had  broken 
up  the  beautiful  entablature,  and  the  Greek  decoration,  which 
the  degraded  arcliitecture  of  the  time  retained,  had  lost,  by 
change  of  position,  about  as  much  of  its  beauty  as  the  human  eye 
loses,  w^hen  it  is  transferred  from  the  human  face  to  the  naptha- 
jar  of  the  dissector.  Neither  architecture  nor  architectural 
criticism  gained  anything  at  the  famous  Renaissance.  The  true 
style  whicli  had  sprung  up  in  the  interval,  was  thrust  out  of  the 
way  by  a  false  one ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  Proportions, 
Symmetries,  Harmonies,  and  other  somewhat  abstract  and  high- 
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sounding  virtues  of  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  and  Vignola,  and  the 
real  excellence,  and  even  perfection  which  may  nave  been  afc* 
tained,  by  the  Italian  architects,  in  the  revived  Roman  style,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  style  itself  was  a  false  one,— one  in 
which  the  principle  of  the  arch  enters  into  an  absurd  alliance 
with  the  incompatible  principle  of  the  entablature.  Of  conrse;, 
nothing  could  be  expected  from  criticism  so  long  as  the  art* 
istical  ideal  involved  an  absurdity.  The  best  criticism  that 
could  arise  at  such  a  period,  is  of  the  kind  which  a  contemporary 
journal*  reproves  with  the  remark,  "To  say  that  simplicity,  con- 
gruity,  harmony  of  proportions,  unity  of  effect  and  character, 
expression,  &o>.,  are  valuable,  is  merely  saying — the  beautiful  is 
the  beautiful,  and  the  excellent  the  excellent." 

To  come  to  more  modem  writers  upon  ancient  architecture, 
the  French  have  wanted  knowledge  of  Greek  examples ;  the  Eng- 
lish have  wanted  the  feeUng  to  appreciate  them ;  and  the  Germans, 
until  within  the  last  year  or  two,  have  unaccountably  wanted 
the  interest  and  industry  required  for  their  analpis.  The  best 
French  critic  on  architectural  aesthetics  with  wlwjse  writings  we 
have  made  acquaintance,  is  Quatremire  de  Quincy;  but  his 
deductions  are  often  from  insuSicient  or  hastily  considered  data. 
Hope,  until  very  lately  the  best  English  \\Titer  on  the  subject, 
shews  a  decided  want  of  perception  for  the  highest  attributes  of 
the  art :  the  barbarous  Roman  pleased  him  almost  as  much  as 
tlie  purest  Greek.  All  praise  is  due  to  Stuart  and  Revett,  and 
their  commentators  Kinnaird,  Cockerell,  &c.,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,  tlie  Dilettante  Society,  and  others,  for  increasing  our 
stock  of  knowledge  of  details ;  but  this  is  all  that  they  seem  to 
have  attempted.  Mr.  Ruskin,  eloquent,  and  generally  right,  as 
we  consider  him  to  be  in  his  views  of  Italian  Gothic  architec- 
ture, has  evidently  studied  the  art  in  its  Greek  development 
only  to  a  limited  extent. 

In  Germany,  the  ground  of  architectural  aesthetics  has  been 
broken  to  some  purpose  by  Franz  Ku^er  in  his  "  Kunst- 
geschichte."  This  remarkable  work  displays  exactly  the  kind 
of  power  required  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the  art  in  question ; 
but  the  surface  travelled  over  by  its  author  is  too  extensive  to 
admit  of  anything  like  a  sufficient  account  of  the  elements  of 
architectural  character.  A  vivid  glini]>se  or  two  of  its  essence  is 
all  that  has  been  got,  or  given,  by  the  highest  German  authority 
on  architectural  sosthetics. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  labours  chiefly  of  recent  writers,  wc 
are  now  possessed  of  something  like  complete  information  oon* 
cerning  the  body,  or  material  part,  of  the  only  architectures  that 
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concern  us  practically;  nameljr,  tbe  pure  architectures  of  An-r 
cient  Greece,  and  of  mediaeval  Nortliern  Europe ;  with  their 
various  Boman,  late  Italian,  Tudor,  and  other  modifications  and 
degradations. 

We  are  starting  no  new  position  when  we  affirm,  that  the 
spirit  inhabiting  t£e  body,  wnether  of  Gothic  or  Greek  temple 
architecture,  is  as  yet  invdved  in  deep  obscurity.  The  fact  of 
this  obscurity  is  widely  recognised. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper,  first,  to  consider  the  state  of 
ignorance  of  the  architecture  of  Greece  chiefly,  as  being  that 
development  of  the  art  which  suflFeais  from  the  heaviest  dark- 
ness; secondly,  to  describe  Greek  architecture  afler  the  brief, 
intelligible,  and  vivid  manner  of  recent  Grerman  critics,  who  are 
almost  unknown  in  England,  but  who  alone  have  so  depicted 
the  art,  as  to  leave  upon  the  student's  mind  the  impression  that 
Greek  architecture  really  is  a  ''  Fine  Art,"  and  not  merely  a 
fashion  of  ornamental  stone-masonry ;  and,  thirdly,  to  answer 
in  some  substantial,  though  perhaps  very  limited  M-ay,  to  the 
aff  yet  unanswered  demand  ^or  a  system  of  architectural 
SBStlietics. 

England  is  rich  in  accounts  of  the  details  of  Greek  temples. 
Stuart  and  Revett's  famous  "  Antiquities  of  Athens,"  the  first 
feiithful  account  published  in  any  country,  of  some  of  the  crown- 
ing beauties  of  ancient  architecture,  was  followed  by  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Dilettante  Society,  Wilkins*  "  Magna  Graecia," 
DodwelPs  **  Tour  in  Greece,"  and  other  works  of  the  same  high 
character,  most  of  tliem,  however,  at  such  high  prices  as  to 
preclude  them  from  any  but  wealthy  or  public  libraries,  and  the 
book-shelves  of  the  prcrfessional  architect.  Generally  accessible 
accounts  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  inaccurate  as  they  are  incom- 
l^ete;  the  only  approximation  to  a  sound  and  popular  manual 
upon  the  subject  being  the  recently  published  abridgment  of 
Stuart  and  Revett,  which  contains  descriptions  of  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  few  examples  that  remain  to  us  of  the  specimens  oF 
the  pure  Greek  art.  There  are  worfe  having  considerable  po- 
pularity, boasting  even  of  a  wide  professional  patronage,  and 
pretending  to  include  a  full  description  of  Greek  architecture, 
which  we  will  not  mention  at  all,  for  we  cannot  do  so  without 
contempt.  Some  of  the  fesbionablc' Manuals  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture give  a  few  pages  to  the  description  of  the  Greek  art, 
but  apparently  with  a  view  only  to  make  it  a  foil  to  set  oflF  the 
beauties  of  ita  more  favoured  successor.  The  best  of  these  ac- 
coHuts  are  'unjust,  msufficient,  and  erroneous.  The  well-known 
^^  Glossary,''  for  example,  gives  a  grossly  misleading  delineation 
of  the  base  of  the  columns  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Bickman,  in  bis  well-known  manual, 
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the  fifth  edition  of  which  has  just  appeared,  with  elaborate  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  does  tho  architecture  of  Greece  the  in-* 
justice  to  say,  that  ''  in  dividing  the  Grecian  and  Homan  archi-^ 
tecture,  the  word  order  is  used,  and  much  more  properly  than 
style  ;  the  English  styles  regard  not  a  few  parts,  but  the  compo- 
sition of  a  whole  building ;  but  a  Grecian  building  is  denomino-* 
ted  Doric  or  Ionic,  merely  from  its  ornaments/'     This  is  so  far 
from  being  the  truth,  that   the  Greek  orders  are  oven  more 
essentially  distinct,  as  styles,  than  are  tlie  several  phases  of  the 
Gothic  art,  as  will  manifestly  appear  in  the  course  of  the  following 
pages.    Such  mistakes  in  writers  of  the  present  day  are  not  to  be 
excused,  for,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  abundant  materials  for  the 
formation  of  complete  and  systematic  accounts,  and  a  sound 
judgment  of  Greek  architecture.     Until  recently,  however,  tliis 
has  not  been  the  case.     For  something  like  two  thousand  years 
the  architecture  of  Greece  was  almost  as  eflFectually  buried  as 
that  of  Nineveh.     Vitruvius  himself  knew  little  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, properly  so  called.     He  seenw  to  have  travelled  little, 
and  to  have  artistically  comprehended  what  be  saw  still  less.    Hia 
practical  rules  are  invaluable,  but  they  apply,  for  the  most  part, 
to  merely  the  Roman  degradations  of  the  lovely  art  of  Greece. 
The  great  Italian  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  were  studiously 
ignorant  of  all  ancient  art,  but  that  which  was  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Roman  oracle.     Palladio''s  Collection  of  Antiquities 
contains   no  example   of  a  Doric  building:    and  the  Homan 
Temple  of  Manly  Fortune  is  his  only  instance  of  ancient  Ionic  ! 
Subsequently  Desgodetz  gave  one  example  of  Roman  Doricy 
namely,  the  Temple  of  Marcellus,  (which  is  no  more  like  Greek 
Doric  than  Guildhall  is  like  W^tminster  Abbey),  and  one  or 
two  others  of  Roman  Ionic      And  this  is  nearly  all  that  was 
known  of  Greek  architecture  up  to  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century.     If  we  can  boast  that  all  this  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  details  of  an  art,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  complete  that 
the  world  has  ever  witDessed,  is  now  done  away  with,  we  have 
yet  to  lament  that  we  are  little  in  advance  of  our  ancestors  in 
our  comprehemion  of  the  i^irit  which  animated  ancient  arohi* 
tecture.     The  following  "  general  rules"  fr<M9n  Milizia's  "  Afo- 
morie  degli  Arcbitetti  Antichi  e  Modemi,"  are  a  very  favour-* 
able  specimen  of  the  kind  of  criticism  which  was  alone  to  be  bad 
upon  the  subject,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  and  which  is 
even  now  a  very  prevalent  way  of  replying  to  those  who  ask 
ques^nsl  concerning  the  magic  life  of  Greek  architecture. , 

"  Architecture,  like  every  other  fine  art,  is  subject  to  the  fet- 
lowing  general  rules: — 1.  In  all  its  productions  there  should 
be  an  agreeable  relation  between  the  parts  aond  the  whole  \  wbicb 
is  eomprehesded  under  the  name  of  ^mmeU'y.     2.  Varkiy^ 
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which  prevents  an  object  from  becoming  tiresbme  to  the  specta- 
tor ;  and  unity,  which  prevents  discords  and  confusion,  and  is 
called  eurythmy.  3.  Convenience  is  necessary,  then  ornament, 
which  makes  a  just  use  of  symmetry  and  eurythmy,  and  of  the 
relation  which  there  should  be  between  an  edifice  and  its  des- 
tiny, and  between  the  ornaments  and  quality  of  the  building, 
adopting  those  most  conformable  to  its  magnificence,  elegfance, 
or  simplicity.  4.  If  architecture  be  the  daughter  of  necessity, 
even  its  beauties  should  appear  to  result  from  such.  In  no  part 
of  the  decoration  should  there  be  any  artifice  discoverable; 
hence,  everything  extraneous  is  a  proof  of  bad  taste.  5.  The 
principal  features  of  architecture  are  its  orders,  or  more  properly 
they  are  the  essentials  of  building,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  ornaments  only  when  usefully  placed ;  and  all  other  architec- 
tural ornaments  are  subject  to  the  same  laws*  6»  Nothing 
must  be  introduced  which  has  not  its  proper  office,  and  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  fabric  itself,  so  that  whatsoever  is  represented 
must  appear  of  service.  7.  No  arrangement  must  be  made  for 
which  a  godd  reason  cannot  be  assigned.  8.  These  reasons 
must  be  deduced  from  the  origin  and  analysis  of  that  primitive 
architecture  of  the  cottage,  which  was  the  origin  of  civil  archi- 
tecture. This  is  the  directing  rule  of  artists  in  their  works,  and 
of  the  learned  in  the  examining  of  them.  Everything  must  be 
founded  on  truth,  or  its  similitude.  Whatsoever  cannot  really 
and  truly  exist,  cannot  be  approved  of  in  representation.  9. 
Examples  and  authority,  however  great  they  raaj^  be,  should 
have  no  effect  on  the  reason." 

Now,  from  the^se  and  a  thousand  similar  and  infinitely  tauto- 
logical "  general  rules,"  with  which  architectural  criticism  is  bur- 
dened, we  defy  any  one  to  get  any  clear  notions  whatever.  And 
yet  the  idea  of  Greek  art,  as  we  hope  presently  to  shew,  is  there, 
but  blindly  and  impotently  blundering  about,  like  the  fly  in  the 
wriggling  chrysalis. 

Mixed  up  with  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  recent  criticisms, 
we  have  an  occasional  glimpse  of  clearer  truth  ;  which,  however, 
only  tantalizes  us  by  the  refusal  or  incapability  of  the  critic  to 
carry  it  out.  In  the  "  History  of  Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Free- 
man, fijr  example,  we  were  struck  with  surprise  and  filled  with 
expectancy  on  meeting  with  this  strictly  accurate  general  defini- 
tion of  Greek  architecture  : — "  Though  Grecian  is  by  no  means 
the  only  style  constructed  on  the  mechanical  principle  of  the 
entablature,  it  is  the  only  one  which  thoroughly  carries  out  the 
sesthetical  notion  suggested  by  that  principle."  On  reading 
these  wonls,  after  we  had  nearly  completed  the  collection  of 
materials  for  this  paper,  we  concluded  that  Mr.  Freeman  had 
s^ready  done  the  work  for  us^  and  we  proceeded  in  our  perusal 
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of  the  History  of  Architecture,  confident  that  v;^  showld  be  i^i* 
fied  by  some  analysis  which  should  be  proof  of  and  comment  on, 
this  e^icelleut  definition.  We  looked  for  3ome  rationale  of  tlie 
effect  of  the  Doric  ornaments,— tri^yphfi,  guttae,  capitaUuioukl" 
ings,  flutings,  and  others^ — di  universally  present,  surprisingly 
effective,  and  mostly  unexplained ;  fcrsome  aocoimt  of  the  Ionic 
capital,  of  the  Attic  base,  of  the  essential  difference  of  the  Doi*io 
and  Ionic  styles,  and  of  a  hundred  other  things,  which  since  they 
are  possessed  of  physical  ei^istence,  mu^t  be  capable  of  l^xplamkr^ 
tion.  In  all  this  we  were  disappointed.  Nothing  moare  than  a 
dim  glimmering,  derived  probably  from  Kugler's  "  Hendbuch 
der  Kunstgesohichtey^  and  directed  upon  one  or  two  trifling  de* 
tails,  repaid  our  perusal  of  Mr.  Freeman's  remarks  on  Greek  Ar^ 
chitecture. 

Mr.  Freeman's  book  came  out  last  April,  and  about  tybd 
same  time  a  work  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  critic,  of  a  very 
different  calibre ;  we  speak,  of  course,  of  Mr*  Buskin's  ^*  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture," — a  title  which  led  us  to  suppose)  that 
we  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  several  mysteries  of  that  number 
of  different  styles  of  the  art.  Tlie  boldness  and  subtilty  of  Mr, 
E,uskin''s  mind  were  sufficient  for  the  task  :  but  he  has  not  pei*^ 
formed  it,  nor  has  he  attempted  to  perform  it.  His  ''  Seven 
Lamps"  illuminate  all  styles  of  architecture  pretty  equally ;  tlie 
style  from  which  the  greater  number  of  his  illustrations  atede^ 
rived  being  the  Italian  Gothic.  Evidently  Mr.  Ruskin  has  not 
even  thoroughly  studied  Greek  architecture,  for  when  he  alludes 
to  it,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  Corinthian  style,  which  is  a  debased 
Ionic,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  distinct  style 
in  temple  architecture,  until  long  after  the  ages  of  the  ^ufo 
Greek  art. 

So  mucli  for  English  criticism  of  Gredc  architecture. 

Tlie  French  have  some  clever  generalizations  upon  tlie  suAh 
ject;  but  we  repdat  that  the  habit  prevalent  among  our  nei^* 
bout's  of  generalizing  upon  insufficient  or  inaccurate  data  has 
rendered  their  aesthetio  attempts  in  this  kiikd  of  tittle  value. 
Batissier's  Archaeology,  a  work  of  authority  in:  France^  aiKl  of 
much  merit,  in  some  respects,  displays  a  vety  confused  notion 
of  the  existence  of  any  essential  diffidence  between  the  arohitee^ 
ture  of  Greece,  and  its  Homan  and  late  Italian  degradations* 

Germany,  as  we  have  already  hinted^  is  in  a  different  ease.  If- 
German  critics  have  produced  no  consistent  imd  thoroughly 
philosophical  analy^  df  Greek  arcbkecture,  they  have,  at  l^ast, 
done  much  towards  it,  by  writing  descriptions  which  exhibit 
complete  knowledge  and  admirable  appreciation  of  the  art. 
Franz  Kugler  has  even  gone,  farther*  Inspired  with  the  live- 
liest feeling  of  the  spmt  of  Greek  architecture!,  as  the  completo 
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sesthei^oal  development  of  the  principle  of  the  entablature,  (in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  arch,)  he  has  caught  viVid  glimpses  of 
we  mode  of  operation  of  two  or  three  principal  details;  and  it  is 
no  weak  corroboration  of  the  views  which  we  have  to  propound 
in  this  paper,  and  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  elaborated 
before  the  ptiMtcatiott  of  Kuglcr'^s  "  Handbuch  der  Kunst- 
geschichte,"  that  their  coincidence,  in  regard  to  these  two  or  three 
details,  with  the  views  of  the  great  German  critic,  is  almost  com- 
jrfete.  With  the  more  technical  German  works  on  architecture* 
we  are  unacquainted,  but  in  the  work,  -unfortunatfely  as  yet  un- 
translated, of  Kugler,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  the*  high- 
water  mark  of  German  architectural  esthetics.  C.  O.  Mtiller 
and  HCibsch  vie  with  him  in  the  excellence  of  their  general 
remarks,  but  nowhere  out  of  Kugler  do  we  find  any  important 
apiproxiinatidn  to  a  clear,  se^thetical  account  of  details. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  general  character  of  Greek 
temple  architecture,  in  such  manner  that  clearer  notions  of  it 
may  be  given  than  are  to  be  derived  from  the  English  accounts 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  irt  order  that  the  remarks 
which  are  to  follow  may  be  relieved  from  any  obscurity  that 
might  result  from  want  of  distinct  information  on  the  part  of  the 
reader* 

Greek  architecture,  Kke  all  other  architectures,  properly  so 
named,  and,  indeed,  like  all  other  of  the  fine  arts,  had  a  purely 
rfeligious  origin,  and  in  its  best  ages  Was  applied  only  to  the 
service  of  religion.  The  Greek  temple,  in  its  main  design,  is  of 
the  simplest  nature;  it  is  merely  the  house  of  the  god,  and  con- 
sists, in  its  essential  parts,  only  of  the  eella  or  naos,  always  of  a 
quadrangular  plan,  and  containing  the  image  of  the  god,  and 
of  an  open  portico,  or  pronaos.  In  order  to  invite  the  reverence 
of  the  people  to  the  inner  sanctuary,  to  which  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted, the  portico  received  its  striking  and  significant  decora- 
ticm.  Its  chief  front  had  an  open  colonnade,  with  which  were  con- 
nected multifarious  sculptured  decorations.  Afterwards,  in  most 
great  buildings  this  colonnade  was  continued  all  round  the 
t^nple,  in  order  to  I'elieve  the  dead  external  walL  In  these  por- 
ticos, the  reciprocal  relations  between  the  sculptured  and  the 
properly  architectural  parts  were  arranged  M'ith  the  most  correct 
reeling-  The  architecture  appears  as  the  frame-work  of  the 
scblpture,  and  tlxi  sculpture  as  the  bloissom  of  the  architectural 
stem.  They  are  distinguished  frbm  each  other  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner^  but  in  connexion  they  constitute  a  complete 
wh(4e.     The  architectural  frame-work,  in  the  first  place,  consists 


_: i_L 
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of  a  row  of  columns,  which  are  erected  on  a  comrtion  fotindatibny 
the  podium  or  Biylohate^  which  consists  of  several  steps.     The 
columns  derive  from  the  flutings  a  vigorous  ascending  energy, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  plain  horizontal  architrave.     Above 
the  ardiitrave  is  the  fideze,  in  Greek,  zophoros,  or  sculpture-' 
bearer,  which  comtnonly  displays  a  series  of  bas-reliefs.     Above 
the  sculpture  of  the  frieze  rests  the  cornice,  the  chief  member  of 
which,  a  strongly  projecting  plate,  forms  a  decided  t^rtoinaltion. 
At  either  end  of  the  temple,  a  gable^  oi'  pediment^  sutmotmts  the 
cornice.     The  tympanum  of  the  pediment  contains  the  most  im- 
portant gculpttires^     The  apex  and  extreme  corners  of  the  pedi- 
ment bear  weighty  mrisses  of  stone  called  acrOteria;  and  these 
are  commonly  the  supporters  of  light  aspiring  ornaments.    The 
character  of  the  general  form  of  the  Doric  temple  is  simple  and 
determinate ;  the  intermediate  members  which  connect  or  sepa- 
rate the  chief  parts  of  the  building,  as  also  the  decorations,  are 
simple  and  even  severe.     Rest  and  power,  firmness  and  dignity^ 
are  expressed  throughout*     Thfe  columns  are  massively  prbpor- 
tioned,  stand  near  together,  and  offer  a  bold  oppositioh  to  the 
superincumbent  pressure  of  the  entablature,  which  rests  heavily 
upon   them.      The   Doric  column   hsts  two  parts,   shaft  and 
capital,     it  has  no  base,  but  springs  at  once  from  the  highesli 
step  of  the  foundation.      The  fluting^  of  the  shaft  express  a 
severe  self-confinement  and  concentration  of  its  power.     The 
shaft  diminishes  rapidly  from  the  bottom  upwards,  whereby  the 
supporting  power  is  concentrated^  as  it  approaches  the  pressure 
of  the  architrave*     An  easy  entasis,  or  swelling,  which  accom-* 
panics  this  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  ^haft,  gives  it  ad- 
ditional aninlation;     A  strong  square  plate,  the  abacus^  pro^des 
a  firm  bed  for  the  architrave.    Against  this  abacus,  the  animated 
column  thrusts  itself,  spreading  under  the  pressure  of  the  abacus^ 
into  the  convex  protuberant  form  of  the  echinus,  or  lower  part  of 
the  capital.    The  echinus  is  etnbraced  in  its  lower  circumference 
by  rings  called  annulets^  which  again  express  the  firm  confine- 
ment of  the  aspiring  element  of  the  column.    Below  the  echinusi 
there  are  one  or  more  small  grooves,  or  chahnels,  which  go  round 
the  shaft,  preparing  th^  eye  for  the  termination  of  the  dii^ct  as^ 
piring  power,^  which  occurs  higher  up  in  the  aHilulets.     The 
arohitrav)3  is  a  plain  rectangular  beam^  or  lintel,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  frieze  by  a  slightly  projecting  band,  or  jilkL  The 
frieze,  in  the  Doric  styfe,  is  not  filled  throughout  with  S6tilpture^ 
but  is  divided  a$  regular  intervals  by  the  triglypks^  which  «u*e 
quadrangular  slabs,  or  blocks,  progectitig  a  little  before  the  fafcd 
of  the  frieze.     It  is  supposed  that  they  represent  the  ends  of  the 
oross-beamS)  which,  in  the  earliest  wooden  edifices,  rested  on  the 
architrave.     The  spaces,  occupied  by  sculpture^   between  Ae 
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trlglypbs  are  called  meiopcB,  The  triglyphs  owe  their  name  to 
the  channels  which  are  cut  vertically  in  their  sarface,  aad  which 
appear  to  reciprocate  the  flutes  of  the  shafts.  Underneath  each 
triglyph,  and  below  the  fillet,  or  tcenia  of  the  architrave,  there  is 
another  fillet,  or  band,  on  which,  by  way  of  enrichment,  hangs 
a  row  of  guttcB,  or  drops,  which  assist  in  the  triglyphic  character. 
Above  the  triglyphs,  and  underneath  the  coronuy  or  chief  rnem^ 
ber  of  the  cornice,  there  are  small  blocks  called  mutules^  derived 
probably  from  the  original  projecting  plank-heads,  and  on  these 
also  there  are  rows  of  guttse.  The  corona  is  finally  crowned  by 
a  moulding  called  the  oymatium*  These  forms  undoubtedly  sug- 
gest a  rude  wooden  construction  as  their  origin :  but  it  is  an 
error  to  consider  them  as  a  direct  and  intentional  imitation  of 
the  early  wooden  edifice,  or  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  echo 
of  that  form  of  construction. 

The  sculptures  in  the  metopsB  of  the  frieze  consist  generally 
of  bold  projecting  reliefs,  constituting  an  efieetive  contrast  with 
the  architectural  features.  Still  more  conspicuous  are  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  pediment,  consisting  generally  of  groups  of  perfect 
statues. 

The  inclined  cornice  of  the  pediment  follows  the  form  of  the 
horizontal  cornice;  it  has,  however,  no  mutules,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  moulding  of  a  highly  decorated  and  aspiring  character 
called  the  cyma.  The  horizontal  cornices  are  frequently  deco- 
rated at  certain  intervals  with  light  ^ aim,  or  honeysuckle  leaves, 
which  correspond  to  the  rows  of  hollow  tiles  that  lie  upon  the 
flat  ones,  and  constitute  ridges  down  the  inclined  sides  of  the 
roof,  and  which  give,  like  the  acroteria  at  the  angles  of  the  pedi- 
ment, a  finishing  stroke  to  the  architectural  treatment.  The 
ceiling  of  the  portico  is  constructed  of  cross-beams,  from  the  ar- 
chitrave to  the  walls  of  the  cella,  with  broad  slabs  placed  upon 
tJiem,  forming  cassoons  or  panels,  which  are  often  highly  deco^ 
rated,  and  harmoniee  well  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
antm^  or  terminations  of  walls,  have  a  peculiar  architectural  de? 
vdoptnent ;  they  do  not  follow  the  form  of  the  columns,  as  they 
were  made  to  do  by  the  Boman  and  late  Italian  architects ;  they 
have  fine  and  light  cap  and  base-mouldings,  which  are,  for  the 
mo$t  part^  continued  along  the  walls,  with  which  the  antes  are 
in  connexion.  These  cap-mouldings  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  significant  mouldings  of  the  capital  of  the  column*  They 
have  more  the  character  of  mere  decoration  i 

Painting  in  colours  was  extensively  used  in  connexion  with^ 
and  in  subordination  to,  these  architectural  forms.  The  triglyphs^ 
the  ornamental  mouldings  of  the  frieze  and  cornice,  the  cassoons 
in  the  ceiling,  the  c^ps  of  the  antaei,  the  sculpttu^es  in  the  frieze 
aad  tympanum,  and  the  ground  against  which  they  stood,  wove 
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painted  in  various  colonrs.  The  figures  painted  on  the  mould- 
ings seem  to  have  been  curiously  suoordinated  to  the  form  of  the 
moulding,  which  they  appear  to  have  rendered  distinct  and  ob- 
vious to  the  eye  at  a  distance.  Thus  the  ovolo  was  painted  with 
the  egg  and  anchor  ornament;  the  bead  with  pearls;  sometimes 
these  figures  were  cut  into  the  mouldings,  instead  of  being  painted 
upon  it.  Rectangular  members  frequently  exhibited  the  pecu- 
liar ^^  meandevj^  which  is  also  well  adapted  to  call  attention  to 
the  rectangular  form.  Everywhere  the  colours  were  decided 
and  well  contrasted. 

The  proportions  of  the  early  Doric  architecture  were  exceed- 
ingly massive,  and  expressive  of  a  vast  exertion  of  power.  In 
the  most  beautiful  period  of  that  style,  the  character  became 
lighter,  the  expression  of  power  more  moderate,  an  attitude  of 
conscious  security  being  the  chief  thing  aimed  at. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Kugler^s  account  of  the  Doric  style. 
We  have  omitted  nothing  of  any  aesthetical  importance,  and  have 
literally  translated  all  such  phrases  as  seemed  to  he  possessed  of 
unusual  significance.  We  add,  in  few  words,  the  pith  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  Ionic  style. 

The  character  of  the  architectural  frame-work  in  Ionic  archi- 
tecture, displays  no  less  of  decision  than  that  of  the  Doric ;  but 
it  is  more  completely  organized  and  more  richly  developed;  the 
details  are  more  various,  soft,  and  flowing.  Where  vigour  is  to 
be  expressed,  the  proportions  are  more  free  and  light.  The  Vi- 
truvian  fable,  which  attributes  the  masculine  character  to  the 
Doric,  the  feminine  to  the  Ionic,  is  quite  appropriate.  The  Ionic 
column  has  a  peculiar  base,  the  form  of  which  intimates  that  it 
is  designed  to  oppose  the  pressure  of  the  shaft  by  an  independent 
po\^'er.  The  chief  member  of  the  base  consists  of  a  sweejnng 
hollow,  of  a  strained,  elastic  tension,  expressing  energetic  con- 
centration of  power ;  above  the  hollow  rests  a  large  round  mould- 
ing, the  iorusy  the  form  of  which  expresses  the  superincumbent 
weight.  The  other  parts  are  variously  developed,  in  the  different 
kinds  of  Ionic  architecture.  The  torus  is  sometimes  enriched 
with  horizontal  channels,  suggesting  the  same  concentration  of 
power  as  is  expressed  by  the  flntings  of  the  shaft.  The  shaft  is 
not  so  much  tapered  as  in  the  Doric  style,  and  its  entasis  is  less 
decided.  The  flutes  are  deeper,  and  have  broad  fillets,  instead 
of  sharp  edges,  between  them ;  the  expi'ession  of  self-contracted 
energy  being  thus  rendered  less  severe  than  in  the  Doric.  The 
Ionic  capital  widely  deviates  in  detail  from  that  of  the  earKer 
style,  and  exhibits  evident  traces  of  oriental  origin  ;*  but  the 

*  This  remark  has  b^n  stoikiiigly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Layard's  discovery  of  a 
Nineveh  bas-relief,  containing  representations  of  columns  decidedly  of  the  Ionic 
type. 
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fundamental  principle  is  the  same  in  the  capitfO^  of  both  stales. 
Xbe  echinus,  or  ovoto,  constituting  the  lower  part  of  the  capital, 
resembles  the  Doric  ovolo  in  its  ceneral  form;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sj'stem  of  fuller  development  and  greater  enridi- 
ment  in  the  Ionic  style,  this  ovolo  is  carved  into  the  egg-mould. 
In  place  of  the  rude  unanimated  form  of  the  Doric  auacns,  we 
have  the  volutes  which  pi-css  against  the  sides  of  the  ovolo  in 
strong  elastic  curves.      The  Ionic  architrave   is  not  a  single 
beam  like  the  Doric,  but  consists  of  two  i 
^aci<B  projecting  slightly  one  above  the  othe 
divided  aud  organized.     The  architrave  is  si 
fillet,  which  is  oorne  by  an  animated  niouldi 
no  divisions,  but  is  completely  filled  with  sen 
or  chief  mass  of  the  cornice,  is  carried  by  a  ( 
sive  mouldings.     Among  these  sometimes 
which  resemble  a  course  of  plank-heads  set  \ 
are  strikingly  deficient  in  the  animation  whic 
Ionic  members.    In  the  Ionic  buildings  of  A 
omitted  as  generally  as  they  are  retained  in 
Minor.     The  highest  mouldings  of  the  con 
of  the  lacimaria,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  a. 
with  the  other  members  in  their  display  of  i 
velopment,  and  a  greater  variety  than  are 
style.     Colours  were  used  in  Ionic  as  in  Dc 
whicli  were  painted  on  the  Doric  mouldii 
carved  in  the  Ionic.     The  volnted  capital  al 
fications  of  its  details.     The  most  importai 
which  the  fillet  forming  the  volute  become 
preponderance  of  effect  in  the  capilal,  whic 
tion  of  a  broad  and  highly  decorated  neckii 
shaft.     This  necking  afterwards  acquired  6 
leaves  at  first  carved  upon  it  in  low  relief  sprang  &vm  its  sur- 
face; the  volutes  were  diminished  in  size,  and  thus  resulted  the 
Corinthian  capital.     This  form  of  cajntal  appears  exljemely  sel- 
dom in  the  good  Greek  period,  and  it  was  first  developed  into 
an  independent  style  after  the  close  of  that  penod,  by  the  Eo- 
mans,  or  by  Greeks  working  under  them. 

This  sketch  of  Greek  architectnre  may  be  safely  received  as  a 
full  summary  of  all  tliat  is  known  up  to  the  present  time,  even  in 
Germany,  of  arohitectui-al  Eesthetlcs.  "We  have  adhered  pretty 
cl9sely  to  Kugler's  account,  having  given  his  opinions,  where,.  In 
some  instances,  they  are  quite  contradicted  by  our  own. 

As  useful  appendages  to  the  above  description,  we  subjoin  two 
short  passages,  the  first  we  translate  from  Hiibsch,  describing 
well  the  total  effect  of  Greek  architectural  art;  the  second  is  from 
Quatremfere  de  Quincy,  on  the  statues  of  Phidias. 
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<*  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  although  H  proposed  a  pure  ideal 
humanity,  soared  but  little  above  the  sphere  of  earth,  if  W0  content- 
plate  it  from  tha  Chnstian  point  pf  view.  I^  urged  man  to  modera^ 
tion  in  conduct,  but  demanded  of  him  no  self-contemplation^  contentr 
ing  itself  with  leaving  him  in  a  childlike  temper  of  souK  In  like 
nianner,  Greek  art  depicted,  indeed,  the  ideal  aspect  of  life,  but  n^ver 
attained  the  super-earthly  regions  of  Christian  art.  The  essence  of 
Greek  art  is  a  serepe  rest,  a  simplicity,  even  a  meagreness  of  signifi- 
cance, but  set  forth  with  clear  precision  and  perfect  satisfactoriness. 
So,  above  all,  with  Gre^k  architecture/' 

"  Ses  (Phidias's)  ouvrages  servirent  puissamment  la  religion.  L'on 
pouri*ait  dire  que,  selon  Tesprit  des  Grecs  et  de  leur  culte,  une  statue 
oomme  (jelle  du  Paithenon,  etait  ce  qu'aui'ait  ^t^  dans  certains  temps 
chez  nous  quelque  nouveau  traits  de  th^ologie,  de  dogme,  ou  d'histoire 
sainte." 

Before  we  proceed  further,  a  few  sentences,  by  way  of  com- 
ment on  the  foregoing  description,  may  be  useful.  And,  Jirsty 
concerning  that  famous  "  hut-theory,"  to  which  Hope  gave  his 
authonty,  and  which  has  prevailed  in  England  ever  since,  dis- 
gracing our  taste  and  understanding.  This  theory  traces  every 
feature  of  tlie  Greek  temple  to  the  constructive  necessities  of 
the  wooden  edifice,  which  preceded  marble  architecture;  and, 
not  contented  with  such  a  stretch  of  unimaginativeness,  it  further 
attributes  the  main  effect  of  marble  architecture  to  its  suggestion 
of  those  wooden  necessities.  We  see  that  Kugler  rejects  this 
plausible  absurdity,  without,  however,  proving  the  justice  of  that 
rejection,  as  he  easily  might  have  done,  by  instancing  the  Ionic 
dentils,  and  Corinthian  modillons,  or  consoles,  as  examples  of 
members  which  force  the  attention  upon  the  construction,  and 
ought,  therefore,  according  to  the  '^  hut-theory,''  to  be  most  con- 
spicuous beauties,  instead  of  being  eye-sores,  as  they  are  to  those 
who  have  any  sound  feeling  for  Greek  architecture.  These 
members  support  the  corona  of  the  cornice ;  and,  in  order  to  be 
intelligible,  refer  to  their  continuation,  as  beams,  in  the  substance 
of  the  entablature.  They  are  thus  essentially  constructive  fea- 
tures, and,  in  this,  differ  from  the  triglyphs,  mutulcs,  and  other 
members,  which,  though  no  doubt  they  had  an  equally  construc- 
tive origin,  do  not  refer  to  that  origin  for  their  only  or  chief 
significance.  They  are,  indeed,  as  Kugler  well  says,  an  echo  of 
the  wooden  construction.  Their  properly  artistical  significance, 
as  we  shall  presently  shew,  is  purely  superficial,  and  does  not 
require,  but  would  be  weakened,  or  quite  destroyed,  by  any  allu- 
sion to  the  internal  and  unseen  construction  of  the  entablature. 
Every  member,  indeed,  ought  to  have  a  strict  constructive  pro- 
priety; but  this  constitutes  not  the  artistical  significance,  but 
only  its  condition.  Does  the  spectator  really  refer  any  portion 
of  the  delight  with  which  he  beholds  a  pure  Doric  front,  to  his 
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ipp-eh^ft^AH  PjP  die  lijcenesg  of  jt3  most  pefi»)mr  h^mth  tb^  trir 

^awe  note,  ^tribute  thp  ^twat  apprpprntipo  pf  tl^e  prin/t-ipgl  ii^xvf^ 
of  Greek  archit^etura  to  religious  purposes,  to  %\\^  iismmmmn 
merely  pf  ^  .coriveiitipp^l  iype,  frpm  >vbicji  tp  depart  lyppld  Jiayi^ 
beiBp  to  disti^rb  th^  tmditional  assoeia|;ions  connepted  ^itb  tbpsp 
fprms.  Put  wp  havp  proofs  pnojigh  pf  tbp  f^ct,  ttot  tjie  apcient^ 
were  i)Pt  bliijd  to  tbe  essential  ajid  peculiar  appropriateness  of 
the  architectural /o77w«  of  their  teipples,  to  the  servicp  for  wbicji 
they  were  destined.  In  late  periods,  the  Greek  stylps  were  ap- 
plied tp  secular  purpo§ps;  but,  while  the  constructive  type  was 
retaiued,  the  religious  appropriateness  vajiished,  and  there  is  as 
uaucb  differcQce  between  the  Doric  pf  the  ^^  JPortjco  of  Philip,'' 
and  that  of  the  Parthenon,  as  there  is  between  the  secular  Gothic 
of  thp  Tpwu-{J^U  at  Louvi^n,  and  the  fervently  religiou3,  though 
somewhat  late,  art  of  the  neighbouring  Tower  of  Malipes. 
Every  one  tnpws  what  danger  from  popular  suspicion  was  in- 
curred by  §  distinguished  Greek,  who  §plicited  permis$ion  tp 
adorn  his  hpusp-front  with  a  pediment :  au4  that  the  apprppri- 
atenesg  of  this  feature  pf  a  Greek  templp  was  jiot  felt  to  be 
merely  traditional,  may  farther  be  inferred  from  the  f;*ct,  that 
the  comparatively  coarse  perception  of  a  Roman,  Cicero,  enabled 
him  to  detect  so  much  beauty  in  the  form  in  question,  a§  to 
induce  him  tp  affirm,  that  "  if  a  temple  were  to  be  built  iu 
heaven,  where  no  rain  falls,  it  would  pe  necessary  to  bestow  a 
pediment  upon  it." 

lu  regard  to  the,  until  recently  uninvestigated,  and  even  npw 
ill-understood  system  of  polychrome  painting,  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture, we  would  remind  those  whose  sense  of  "  classicality*"  is 
mystified  by  this,  and  other  systems,  which  are  now  found  to 
have  been  practised  in  Greek  art,  that  spch  senjse  ha?  most  pro^ 
bably  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  notion,  that  the  use 
of  colours  in  architecture  was  not  admitted  by  thp  Greeks.  In 
this  case,  the  sense  of  outraged  classical  usage  wil}  of  course  be  re- 
moved, by  getting  by  heart  the  fact,  that  cl^sical  usage  was  not 
outraged  thereby.  The  practice  of  painting  sculptures,  setting 
precious  stones  in  their  eyes,  &c.,  does  not  come  within  our  cog- 
nizance as  critics  merely  of  architecture ;  but  we  may  state  our 
con.viction,  that  the  objections  of  most  persons  to  such  practices 
will  be  removed  by  due  consideration  of  the  above  remark. 
There  are  some  apparently  substantial  objections  to  polychrome 
architectural  decoration,  which  we  shall  remove  in  due  course. 
In  the  meantime,  let  our  readers  reflect,  that  the  acknowledged 
perfection  of  the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  in  all  departments  of  their 
art  which  have  been  intelligibly  transmitted  to  us  ought  to  in-* 
duce  us  to  credit  them  for  not  having  grossly  failed,  where  ma- 
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teriakareasycitwantiiig  to  enable  lis  to  judge  wtdt  safely  And 
here  we  mfty  aptly  cfdl  attention  to  the  very  remarkable  .fact 
in  the  history  of  pure  Ghreek  art^  that  it  made  a  deliberate  choice 
of  simplicity  and  true  tefinement^  the  periodpreceding  it  having 
largely  indulged  in  barbaric  and  unartistioal  splendour^  as  is 
known  to  all  readers  of  Homer.  This  fact  is  very  remarkable 
indeed^  constituting^  as  it  does^  an  isolated  instance  of  the. de- 
velopment of  an  art  of  the  highest  completeness  and  purity^  from 
a  state  of  tilings  which,  with  most  other  arts,  has  constituted 
their  melancholy  termination* 

Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  inforn^d,  that  the  general  view 
of  Kuglei*,  as  also  that  which  is  contained  in  the  defiiiitian.of 
Freeman,  is  not  altogether  a  new  one.  Architectural  <^itios,  in 
all  times,  have  perceived  the  necessity  that  the  Greek  styles  of 
architecture,  and  their  modifications,  should  express  a  general 
adaptation  of  supporting  parts  to  parts  supported.  Kugier  Iws 
only  investigated  this  relationship  of  members  a  little  more  ex- 
tensively than  it  had  be^i  investigated  before;  "  The  coaitinned 
plynth,"  writes  Milizia,  "  on  which  edifices  are  raised  firora  the 
ground  to  protect  them  from  the  damp,  and  to  render  them  level 
when  the  soil  is  uneven,  must  not  be  too  hi^,  nor  ornamented 
with  moukHtigs,  nor  cut  by  doors,  which  would  destroy  the  idea 
of  tlhat  mamveness  requisite  for  the  base  of  a  building^  To  the 
same  effiect,  Gwilt,  though  by  no  means  a  clever  man,  says,  ^^  the 
proportions  of  an  object  must  not  in  strength  be  carried  beyond 
what  is  required  for  fitness,  finr  in  that  case  they  will  degenerate 
into  clumsiness,  whilst  elegance,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  result  of 
the  nicest  adjustment  of  proportion.''  Again,  "  the  art  of  deco- 
rations, so  as  to  add  to  die  beauty  (^  an  object,  is,  in  other  words, 
tliat  of  carrying  out  the  emotions  already  produced,  by  the  ge- 
neral form  and  parts  of  the  object  itself."  Admirably  true !  Yet 
so  little  does  Mr,  Gwilt  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  truth  he 
ennndates,  that  in  the  very  next  page  of  his  "  Encyclopaedia," 
he  contradicts  himself  in  these  words  :-*-^^  Even  in  the  most  sys- 
tematic of  the  different  kinds  of  architecture,  namely,  that  of  the 
Greeks,  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  a  great  number  of  forms  and 
details,  whose  origin  is  derived  from  the  love  of  variety,  and 
that  alone.  ♦  *  *  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  roses  of  caissons  in 
ceilings  and  soffits,  the  leaves  round  the  bell  of  the  Corinthian 
capital,  the  Ionic  volutes,  and  many  others^  besides  univOTsally 
the  carving  of  mouldings."  Even  KuglerJ  as  our  abstract  shews, 
has  no  faith  in  the  universal  presence  of  an  artistical  idea  in  pure 
Greek  architecture:  he  speaks  of  the  cappings  of  antsB,  and 
of  other  features,  which  we  shall  prove  to  be  most  pr^nant  with 
artistical  significance,  as  ^'  mere  decoration^  Alison  and  Lord, 
Aberdeen,  who  have  put  forth  enlightened,  though  very  partiid 
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viewA  o£the  essential  character  oFOreek  ardiiteeture/ji^ave  attri^ 
bated  all  the  vast  sorplos  beitatjr  for  ^libh  tbey:  could  iiot  ac- 
coanty  to  the  foree  of  ^^  dassieal  associadons^.'' 

Of  the  numercms  attempts  which,  have  been*  ulade  to  explain 
the  effect  of  Gr^k  architectare,  it  most  therefore  be  said  that 
tl^r  fault  is  incompleteness  rather  than  felsehoodj 

In  the  criticism  which  is  ta  follow^  we  propose  to  do  no  more 
than  many  other  critics  might  have  done  long  ago^  had  they 
consistently  followed  np  the  due  which .  then*  percepdon  of  t^ie 
real  character  and  mode  of  operation  of  some  few  of  the  details 
of  Greek  art  provided  Uiem  with.  We  propose  fnlly  to  describe 
and  to  define  what  probably  every  mian  on  fair  cultivation  has 
felt^  in  contemplating  the  prodivets  of  Greek  architecture;  and 
what  some  have  be«i  upon  the  verge  of  describing  as  flilly  as  we 
shall  doy  and  seem  only  to  have  oeen  arrested  in  their  way  to- 
wards the  dear  truth,  by  the  impatience  whiob  most  minds*  suffer, 
when  they  attempt  to  contemplate  and  to  define  their  own  emo« 
tions.  Yet  we  by  no  means  refuse  the  credit  of  being  the  true 
disc3over«'S  of  the  significahce  of  Greek  architecture.  They  are 
the  first  discoverers  of  truths  who  first  imderstatid  thoir  general 
extent  and  importance. 

All  merely  arbitrary  arrangement  is  impossible.  The  mind  of 
the  worker,  be  his  production  what  it  may,  must  have  been 
guided  by  an  aim  or  aims,  or  inspired  by  an  idea  or  ideas,  capable 
cff  being  at  least  approximately  bi*ought  out  and  stated  by  the 
critic.  The  dignity  of  works  of  art  does  not  depend  upon  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  thus  regulated  by  pervading  principles; 
it  depends  upon  the  dignity  of  those  principles.  Being  convinced 
of  this  fact,  the  critic,  when  a  work  of  art  is  offered  for  his  exa- 
mination, must  endeavour  to  discover  the  aim,  or  idea,  in  view, 
or  under  the  inspiration  of  which  the  dements  of  the  work  were 
chosen  and  combined.  Should  any  fmrticular  significance  sug^ 
gest  itself  as  being  apparently  expressed  by  the  whole,  and  by 
the  several  parts  of  the  production,  his  presitmption  in  favour  of 
his  having  nit  upon  the  idea  oriffinaUy  intendea  to  be  expressed, 
must  amount  to  certainty,.shon]Q  subsequent  reflection  shew  him 
that  this  idea,  of  all  others,  coiTesponds  best  to  the  circuin^ 
stances  of  the  artist,  and  the  destination  of  his  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  Romanesque  style,  in  all  its  decoration,  is  expressive 
of  its  t»*igin  in  the  destruction  of  andent  Roman  works,  and  the 
reoonstniction  of  the  Basilica,  from  the  diverse  and  discordant 
mine.  Organized  chaoSy  contrast  for  con^asfs  saiey  is  every- 
where manifest  in  this  style.  This  is  the  law  of  its  decoration ; 
and,  unless  by  a  great  stretch,  of  fimcy,  we  receive  it  as  a  pro- 
phetic avmbol  of  tne  constitution  of  the  ^^  Romantic"  mind,  in 
contnidistinetion  to  the  Antiqiie,  we  must  albwthe  notion  to  be 
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void  pf  iodependent  artistieal  worth.  Some  saoh  notion  as  ibis 
is  to  be  traced  as  the  leadinf)(  chairacteristic  in  each  of  the  pseudo** 
architectures  of  India,  Mexico,  China,  &c.  But  if  to  the  tnind*9 
eye  we  recall  the  varions  kinds  of  architecture,  that,  from  tlie 
beginning,  have  arisen,  we  shall  remark  three  kinds,  which)  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  atand  out  from,  and  above  the  rest.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  name  the  architectures  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Christian  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  constituting  this  ooo^ 
spicuous  triad.  Tliese  architectures  are  distinguished  from  all 
others,  by  a  simplicity,  definiteness,  dignity,  and  appropriateness 
of  effect,  resulting  from  the  general  subordination  in  each  style, 
not  only  of  decoration,  but  of  total  form,  to  a  particular  thought 
or  sentiment,  intimately  allied  with,  and  strongly  suggestive  of, 
the  character  of  the  rehgion  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  leading 
expressions  of  the  tbi*ee  architectures  are,  moreover,  very  strik- 
ingly and  simply  related ;  and  as  they  are  thus  mutually  illua^ 
trative,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  tlieir  rela- 
tionship, before  we  proceed  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  Greek  art. 

The  total  forms  become  expressive,  and  even  religiously  symbo- 
lical, by  a  striking,  and  in  each  case,  a  quite  peculiar  relative- 
ness  to  the  great  natural  law  of  gravitation.  In  fewest  words, 
the  general  forms  of  Egyptian  architecture  are  those  of  simple 
weighs  and  they  expi^ss  gloomy  and  everlasting  material  dura- 
tion ;  those  of  Greek  architecture  convey  the  notion  of  weight 
competently  suppcrtedj  and  are  expressive  of  secure,  conscious, 
and  well-ordered  power ;  finally,  tne  prevailing  forms  of  Gotluc 
architecture  shew  weight  annihilated;  spire  and  tower,  buttress, 
clerestory,  and  pinnacle,  rise  to  heaven,  and  indicate  the  spiri- 
tuality of  the  worship  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Taking  the  well-known  form  of  the  tower-flanked  entrance  to 
the  temple  of  Dekkeh,  Nubia, — a  form  nearly  as  common  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  as  tJiat  of  the  Parthenon  in  Greece^ — let  us 
see  how  it  corresponds  to  our  view  of  its  artistical  meaning. 

The  cone  would  be  the  simplest  possible  form  of  mere  weight ;  it 
is  that  which  any  compact  mass  of  solid  matter  would  assume  were 
the  attraction  of  adhesion  to  be  destroyed  from  between  its  par- 
ticles. The  pyramid  is  the  same  expression  organized,  made  con- 
scious by  the  addition  of  a  non-natural  modification  of  form,  which, 
far  fi'om  intei*£ering  with,  intensifies  the  original  expression.  The 
pyramid,  simple  or  yet  further  intensified  in  its  expression,  is  the 
universal  type  in  Egyptian  architecture.  In  the  above  named, 
and  in  many  similar  edifices,  the  first  degree  of  intensification 
of  the  pyramidal  expression  is  obtained  by  truncation,  which 
awakens  the  activity  of  the  imagination.  The  head  of  the  pyra- 
mid is  cut  off,  and  the  suggestive  power  of  the  remainder  is  more 
than  the  direct  power  of  the  total  form.    The  next  step  in  th0 
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growth  ct  the  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  addition  of  the  im- 
pending cornice,  which,  vast  and  insecure  as  it  is,  a})pears  a  ni^e 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  and  eternal  pyramidal 
mass,  to  whidi  our  attention  is  called  by  the  juxtaposition  of  that 
contradictory  mepiber.  The  third  degree  of  intensification  of  the 
pynunid^l  expression  is  obtained  by  its  multiplication  i  a  chasm 
divides  the  two  pyramidal  towers,  the  integrity  of  the  single 
pyraniid  being  retained  by  the  cessation  of  tnat  chasm  long  be- 
fore it  peaches  the  ground.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  plane  of  tbe 
doorway,  in  tlve  centre,  leaves  the  plane  of  the  pyramidal  build- 
ing, and  approachis  to  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the  sides  of 
the  doorway  are  parallel  and  not  converging.  The  extreme 
subtilty  and  power  of  this  method  of  attracting  the  attention  to 
the  total  form  of  tlie  building,  by  contrast,  appears  to  us  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  SSbrts  of  architecture.  Finally,  all 
the  angles,  where  the  form  is  oi  course  the  most  conspicuously 
developed,  are  bounded  by  powerfully  marked  mwildings^  direct- 
ing tlie  eye  forcibly  to  their  pyramidal  indination ;  a  similar 
office  being  performed  by  channels  wliich  run  up  tie  face  of  the 
building  just  where  its  form  is  contrasted  by  the  different  plane 
of  the  doorway.  It  is  further  to  be  ol:>served  that  the  chasm  in 
the  pyramid  above  the  doorway  serves  the  second  purpose  of  an 
ostentation  of  security  and  solidity ;  the  mass  ceases,  where  it 
cannot  be  continued  unbroken  to  the  ground. 

Other  means  of  intensifying  the  pyramidal  expression  were 
sometimes  introduced  in  this  form  of  building,  particularly  a 
small  niche  or  doorway,  which,  cut  perpendicularly  into  the  face 
of  the  tower  at  its  base,  vividly  contrasted  its  pjrramidal  inclina- 
tion. The  huge,  spreading  ecfifice,  which  lay  behind  this  divided 
pyramid,  repeated  the  pyramidal  form,  but  here  the  truncation 
occurred  much  nearer  the  ground ;  the  striking  cornice  every- 
where overhung  the  inclined  walls,  which  were  further  contrasted 
by  openings  filled  with  vertical  cobnnades.  The  form  of  the 
Egyptian  column  merits  peculiar  attention,  in  relation  to  die 
form  subsequentiy  established  in  Greece.  The  outline  of  the 
shaft  immediately  suggests  the  notion  of  a  yielding  to  vast 
superincumbent  pressure ;  it  bulges  out  near  the  base,  like  the 
bottom  of  a  mushroom-stalk.  Higher  up,  where  the  supporting 
power  of  the  column  comes  into  conflict  with  the  weight  of  the 
entablature,  the  capital  is  usually  expressive  of  violent  energy, 
the  power  of  the  shaft  becoming  concentrated  by  a  rapid  taper 
as  it  approaches  the  top,  is  checked,  for  a  moment,  immediately 
below  tne  capital ;  after  which  it  expands  again,  and  shoots  in 
right  and  converging  lines  against  the  massive  abacus.  The  num- 
ber of  these  columns  always  seemed  to  express  an  extraordmcury 
weight  in  the  masonry  under  which  they  were  placed.   They  were 
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often  set  in  squadrons,  a3  thick  almost  as  they  could  stand^  imd 
thus  they  adoiirably  carried  out  the  fundamental  sentimen|;  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  hy  recognising  no  proportion  of  power  to 
the  superimposed  mass.  An  Egyptian  colonnade  seemed  fitted 
to  bear  any  or  ^11  weight.  It  might  take  tlie  ^lace  of  granitic 
formation,  the  basis  of  the  earth,  without  requiring  any  incre- 
ment of  power.  Vast  faces  of  wall  were  sculpturedall  over,  but 
so  extremely  superficially  that  the  decoration,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing the  notion  of  solidity,  directed  the  attention  to  it  by  con- 
trast. In  frequent  neighbourhood  to  these  temple-palaces,  wkos^ 
totality  and  details  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  invariably 
and  elaborately  expressive  of  huge,  self-supported  weight, — hv 
the  colonnades  were  as  heavy  as  the  masses  above  theai,-*-sto6d 
the  simple  pyramid,  the  pure  architectural  expression  of  the 
leading  thought,  and  the  guide  to,  and  corroboration  of,  the 
suggested  pyramid,  wherever  it  occurred.  Another  equally 
valuable,  and  more  constant  and  intentional  acoompaniment  of 
the  Egyptian  teraple-palace>  was  the.  pair  of  light  and  lofty 
obelisques,  which  were  placed  at  the  grand  entrance^  and  which 
threw  the  massive  pyramidal  forms  of  the  whole  building  into 
powerful  relief  by  the  striking  contrast  of  isolated  shafts,  of  which 
the  taper  was  really  no  more  than  sufficient  to  give  them  a  secure 
standing — a  fact  which  is  distinctly  declared  by  their  termination 
in  pyramidal  points,  contradicting  the  very  slightly  ai>d  coJfir 
structively  necessaiy  pyramidal  form  of  the  whole  shaft.  ^    - 

Thus,  then,  the  Egyptian  sacred  edifioQ  had  the  eJBPect  of  being 
all  base;  supported  superstructure  was  nowhere  to  be  found; 
colonnades  were  rather  revelations  of  the  weight  of  the  mass, 
from  which  they  seemed  to  h^ve  been  carved,  than  adequa^ed 
supports  of  roof  or  entablature. 

Th^  general  expression  of  the  opposite  idea  by  Gothic  architec- 
ture* has  been  too  well  described  and  accounted  for,  in  other 
quarters,  to  need  any  exposition  by  us  of  its  causes.  And  our 
chief  object,  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  will  ba  to  prove  the 
universal  prevajlence  of  the  intermediate  notion,  namely,  that  of 
weight  adequately  supported,  in  the  architecture  of  Greece. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  all  times,  and  in  the  cou[imon- 
est  phraseology,  the  three  relations  of  matter,  which  we  have  de^ 
dared  to  be,  generally,  the  leading  notions,  in  the  only  three 
architectures  of  artistical  integrity  which,  the  world  has  seen,  havp 
been  employed  as  the  fittest  symbols  fcr  the  sensual,  the  intel" 

*  We  recommend  to  our  readei*8  the  perusal  of  an  essay  on  "  The  ^Esthetics  of 
Gothic  Architecture,"  in  a  late  number  of  our  contemporary,  the  British  Quarterly 
Reriew.  The  author  of  that  edsay  does,  for  Northern  Medioeval  Architecture, 
much  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  service  as  we  ate  attempting,  in  the  present 
paper,  fbr  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  art. 
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l6ctual,  ^nd  the  spiritual  mind.  W0  are  ii6t  bound  to  account 
ftn*  this  fiict,  which,  being  admitted,  is,  however,  of  itnportance, 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  extreme  appropriateness  of  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Gothic  architectures-     ; 

In  **  Courtiifs  Encyclop^die  Modeme,'*  under  the  head  of 
Architecture,  we  find  the  following  observation : — "  Consid^ree 
cothme  une  combinaison  des  moyens  que  la  nature  a  offerts  k 
rhomme  pour  proti^ger  sa  faiblesse  bu  charmer  son  existence,  elle 
{ArcMteeture)  deraande  peut-etre  plus  d'imagination  que  les 
autres  arts,  pour  imprimer  k  ses  productions  un  caractSre  dont 
ellenetrouve  d'autre  exemple  dans  la  nature  que  Tordre,  I'intel- 
ligence,  et  Pharmonie  qui  y  rfegnent;  taridis  que  la  peinture  et 
la  sculpture  y  piiisent  non  seulement  les  modules  qu'elles  repre- 
sentent,  mais  encore  Pexpressibn  des  sentiments  dont  elles  veu- 
lent  animer  leurs  suiets."  Goethe,  also,  speaks  of  "  the  extreme 
diffifeulty  of  giving  character  to  architecture,  of  imparting  variety 
and  beatity/^  He  might,  indeed,  have  said  the  impoBsiUlity  of 
doing  so,  in  the  absence  of  any  all-prevalent  thought.  But  this 
very  impossibility  of  making  architecture  even  tolerable  without 
the  highest  and  most  enlightened  effort,  renders  it  of  all  arts, 
except  music,  the  one  which,  perhaps,  is  best  fitted  for  the  service 
of  religion.  All  other  arts  have  necessarily  an  inferior  secondary 
meaning,  by  reason  of  their  being  imitative ;  and  mere  imitation, 
when  it  is  present,  is  apt  to  satfrfy  common  minds  wholly,  and 
to  divert  higher  minds  from  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  the 
properly  artistical  significance. 

Much  valuable  criticism  has  been  neglected,  and  more  value- 
less criticism  written,  for  want  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  that  in  art  a  single  effect  may  be  the  intended  result  of 
a  co-operation  of  many  causes,  and  a  single  cause  the  producer  of 
many  effects.  Magnitude  is  not  tb  be  i*egarded  as  having  been 
the  less  an  intentional,  or  at  leaist  a  conscious  exponent  of  a  sen- 
sual religion,  because  the  flat  siirfiace  of  Eg}T)t  required  colossal 
sizfe  in  her  temples  to  redeem  them  from  insignificance ;  nor  is 
the  artistical  effect  of  the  Gothic  flying  buttress  to  be  denied  to 
hav«  formed  part  of  the  architect's  intention,  because  in  it  he  also 
pi^ovided  in  tne  best  possible  manner  for  a  merely  mechanical 
end.  Hope  gives  the  old  Vitruvian  fencies  on  the  origin  of  cer- 
tain Greek  decorations,  in  these  words : — "  Some  drops  of  rain, 
dfstiikd  from  the  ends  of  the  rafters  that  projected  over  an  ar- 
chitrave, so  pleiased  an  architect  that  he  added  them  as  per- 
manent ornaments  to  his  Doric  triglyph  ;*  a  few  rams'  horns, 

*  This  acoouut  is  quifee  contradicted  by  the  fact,  tbat  the  Doric  guttae  are  fouiwl 
ivhere  rain  could  not  possibly  come;  bei^ow  the  inner  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  for 
instance.  Kugler  thinks,  with  much  more  plausihiUty,  that  the  gnttae  were  origi* 
naOy  wooden  nail-headt. 
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suspended  from  the  top  of  a  pillar,  so  struck  the  imagination  of 
another,  that  he  formed  out  of  them  the  new  oombiuation,  since 
called  the  Ionic  capital .    ♦     ♦     *     and  a  wild  acanthus,  acci- 
dentally lodged  on  the  top  of  an  ancient  sepulchral  oippus,  and 
with  its  foliage  embracing  a  basket  placed  on  the  pillar,  and 
compelled  to  curl  down  by  the  tile  that  covered  the  basket)  so 
charmed  a  third,  that,  without  altering  essentially  the  other  parts 
of  the  Ionic  combination,  he  substituted  it  as  a  new  capital.^^ 
Now  all  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  like  which  has  been 
written,  may  be  quite  true,  for  aught  we  know  or  care.     Its 
truth  or  untruth  in  no  way  affects  the  validity  of  the  views  of  the 
significance  which  we  are  about  to  trace  in  the  members  said  to 
have  originated  in  this  manner.     If  they  so  originated,  it  was 
because  the  fotms  which  were  detected  by  the  architect,  in  such 
accidental  juxtapositions,  coincided  accurately  with  the  spirit  of 
his  building.     It  was  the  truly,  though  unintentionally,  artistic 
cal  expression  of  the  architectural  idea,  which  "  so  pleased"  one, 
"  struck"  another,  and  "  charmed"  a  third,  that  he  made  a  per- 
manent architectural  feature  of  it. 

If  we  contemplate  Greek  architecture,  with  reference  to 
Egyptian  and  Gothic,  we  shall  find  that  it  possesses  the  great 
superiority  of  being  absolutely  consistent.  The  latter  styles 
sometimes  admitted  features  which  were  independently  symboli- 
cal ;  such,  for  example,  were  the  Egyptian  lotus-flower  capitals^ 
that  were  so  common  and  so  contrary  to  the  artistieal  type  which 
we  have  described  above.  In  Greek  architecture,  every  the 
slightest  decoration  was  subordinated  to  the  one  highly  symboli- 
cal idea  of  the  total  work ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  hundred-times 
repeated,  and  never  yet  in  the  smallest  degree  comprehended, 
law  of  architectural  unity,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Milizia, 
^^  requires  that  all  the  parts  of  an  edifice,  and  all  its  ornaments, 
should  have  reference  to  the  principal  object,*'  becomes  at  once 
intelligible  and  practical. 

We  close  this  batch  of  prefatory  remarics  by  reminding  the 
reader,  first>  that)  as  we  propose  to  analyze  the  emotion  proouced 
by  Greek  architecture  in  its  totality  and  details,  our  analysis 
will  be  interesting  and  even  intelligible  only  to  those — the  vast 
majority,  we  trust- — who  are  capable  of  recdving  pleasure  from 
the  forms  described ;  secondly,  that  in  modern  times  we  arfe  ac- 
customed to  see  the  members  of  Greek  architecture  so  modified  or 
placed^  that  their  meaning  is  destroyed,  or  rendered  quite  mal^i^ 
propos ;  consequently,  in  estimating  their  effect  upon  the  first 
spectators  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  Erectheum,  great  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  their  novelty  and  exclusive  employment  in  ap- 
propriate situations :  and,  lastly,  that  if  our  analysis  is  fbund  to 
fail  in  any  trifling  point,  it  ought  to  be  inquired  whether  the 
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reason  of  such  failure  may  not  probably  lie  in  the  impossibility, 
under  present  circumstances,  of  ascertaining  what  really  was  the 
effect  of  certain  members  with  the  complete  context  which  can 
never  be  restored. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  Greek  styles  of  architecture  in 
the  usual  order  :  the  Doric  being  the  first.  In  describing  and 
analyzing  this  style,  we  describe  and  tinalyae  the  others,  in  all 
their  most  important  features,  the  Variations  of  the  styles  being 
modificatioTls  of  one  and  the  same  expression. 

The  stylobate,  or  general  basement,  as  a  rule,  rises  in  three 
stages,  which,  in  the  larger  temples,  do  not  serve  as  steps ;  in 
these  stages,  steps  of  a  convenient  size  are  cut  at  the  points  where 
the  basement  IS  to  be  mounted.  It  has  been  observed  that  these 
successive  stages  afford  projections  and  horizontal  lines,  which 
balance  the  lines  and  projections  of  the  entablafcure.  This  is 
true ;  but  there  are  other  effects  gained  by  the  feature  in  point. 
There  is,  in. Greek  architecture,  a  duality  iivhieh  is  almost  as  re- 
markable as  the  triplicity  of  Gothic  architecture.  This  duality 
is  violated  by  the  form  of  the  pediment,  but  it  is,  in  great  mea- 
sure restored,  by  a  corresponding  violation  in  the  stages  of  the 
basement ;  such  violation  also  confirms  the  character  cf  the  sty- 
lobate as  essential  basement,  separating  it  from  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  temple ; — an  emphasis  very  necessary  in  the  first 
stage  of  a  buildmg,  which  is  to  express  adequate  support  and 
conscious  security  at  every  point.  When  the  body  of  the  temple 
is  constructed  upon  a  second  basement,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the 
stages  being  essentially  a  part  of  the  temple,  exhibit  the  general 
duality.  The  stages  of  the  general  basement  are  frequently  un- 
dercut; the  number  of  horizontal  lines  being  thus  doubled i 
These  lines  of  the  stylobate  answer  another  and  very  important 
purpose.  Mr.  C.  F*  Penrose  has  recently  determined,  by  care- 
ful measurements,  that  the  entablature  and  stylobate  deviate 
very  considerably  from  horizontality.  In  his  examination  of  the 
Parthenon,  htf  proves  that  the  curves  which  are  fijrmed  by  the 
lines  of  these  members  are  maintained  with  extreme  care.  Each 
abacus  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  nail-head,  to  suit  the  inclination 
of  the  stones  of  the  architrave,  and  even  the  junctions  of  the 
stones  of  the  basement  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  truly  hori* 
zontal  line  of  th«  ground  of  masonry  from  which  they  rise,  but 
are  normals,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  cmrve  of  the  upper  stage, 
like  the  stones  of  an  arch*  These  curves  do  more  than  merely 
ccarrect  the  concavity  which  a  truly  horizontal  line  assumes, 
when  it  is  seen  from  above,  and  its  convexity^  when  regarded 
from  below.  A  straight  line  of  any  considerable  extent  is  an 
essentially  displeasing  and  insignificant  object.  It  nowhere  ex- 
ists in  nature,  and  ought  never  to  be  found  in  art.    We  have 
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not  space  to  examine  the  reasons  of  its  tigliness ;  it  is  enough 
that  Us  inadmissibility  has  l>een  practically  acknowledged  hy  all 
gi^eat  architects,  ancient  and  modern  ;  the  lines  of  eveiy  gmnl 
Gothic  spire,  the  surfaces  of  all  Greek  and  Grothic  walls  are 
curves,  and  half  of  the  immense  superiority  of  tlie  Italian  archi- 
tects of  the  Renaissance  over  the  generally  far  better  informed 
architects  of  the  present  day,  seems  to  us  to  consist  in  their  finer 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  straight  lines  and  exactly  plane 
and  perpendicular  surfaces.  Now,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
most  important  service  performed  by  tlie  numerous  lines  of  the 
Greek  basement,  is  the  division  and  repetition  of  its  beautifiil 
parabolic  carve^  which  is  thus  rendered  softer,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  palpable  than  it  would  have  been  without  them.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  express  all  that  occurs  to  our 
mmd  in  connexion  with  this  curious  and  unexamined  subject ; 
we  can  only  sav  that  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Penrose,  who, 
in  his  brief  anrf  most  interesting  letters  xjoncerning  the  point  in 
question,  ami  certain  other  curious  "  irregularities"  in  Greek 
architecture,  which  wo  shall  notice  in  due  course^  writes,  ^  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  the  neglect  of  these  small  adjustments  has 
given  such  a  dry  character  to  the  greater  part  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  England  in  Greek  architecture,  and 
have  brought  the  style  into  discredit  with  those  persons  tcho  have 
7iot  had  the  odtantage  of  seeing  the  glorious  originals?^^ 

W.  Reveley,  in  his  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Stuart  and 
Revett,  says  justly  that  the  Doric  column  "has  no  base,  because 
its  great  breadth  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  idea  of  its  sinking  into  its  supporting  bed/'  The  im- 
mediate origin  of  the  Doric  column  in  the  ground,  is  also  an 
important  element  in  its  expression  of  rigorous  and  active  sup- 
port. A  base  may  be  t  very  beautiful  feature  in  itself,  and  even 
an  harmonious  adjunct  to  a  style  of  avowedly  less  decision  and 
power  than  the  Doric,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  how 
vastly  the  upward  stream  of  power  in  the  Doric  shaft  would  be 
diminished  by  any  such  interposition  between  it  and  the  general 
basement.  Kngler's  profound  remark  concerning  the  flutings, 
which  invariably  decorate  the  shafts  in  Greek  architecture,  has 
be9n  already  given  by  us ;  that  this  expression  of  facile  concen- 
tration of  form^  where,  from  the  superimpose  weight  of  the 
entablature,  the  opposite  expression  would  be  expected,  is  really 
the  grand  motive  of  the  feature  in  question,  may  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  comparing  its  effect  with  the  effect  of  its  absence  in  the 

mock-simple  "  Roman  Doric,"  which  always  seems  to  suffer 

■ •  -       — — ^—  I .1    .  .  I    .     ,  ■ > 

*  Probably  tbe  irregularities  in  question  ought  to  be  considerably  exaggerated 
in  modern  and  nortbem  buildings  to  suit  our  less  cultivated  and  less  subtle  per- 
ceptiTe  powers. 
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ftom  tie  burthen  it  is  tnadeta  bear.  The  Greek  architects 
^ttdched  so  much  iinportai^ce  to  the  fiating  of  their  shafts^  ihat 
whence  oomjAletion  of  the  bmldtng  haa  to  be  poetponed  for 
want  of  fundS)  or  fiw  a«y  other  reasoo,  theilut^s  were  registered; 
thf^  h  to  say,  a  short  spaccL  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  shafts  was 
fluted,  and  the  rest  hft  plam^  Thias  tb^  expression  of  concen- 
tration was  given  at  the  points  where  it. was  most  requined,  and 
the  intended* continuation  of  the  flutes  along  the  rest  of  tlie  shaft 
•  was  distinctly  implied^  The  only  instance  known  of  Doric  shafts 
without  fluting,  is  in  the  tfemple  at.  JEgesta;  here,  however, 
spaces  at  top  and  bottom  are  chiselled ;  doubtliess  for  tJie  recep- 
ticm  of- the  registered  flutes,  the  addition  of  whiph  may  have  been 
jVeveatdd  by  some  accident* 

The  Doric  shaft  diminishes  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  weight 
of  the  entablature,  but  this  diminution  does  not  take  place  in  a 
right  lin<^  A  gentle  'SweW,  whieh  is  called  the  mtagi$y  accompa- 
nies the  taper,  and  is  productive  of  the  most  striking  and  refined 
effiaots,  wliich  may  be  thus  described.  The  entasis^  by  occurring 
higher  up  in  the  shaft  than  it  would,  w^e  it  produced,  as  the 
low. swell  of  the  Egyptian  shaft  seems  to, be  by  superincumbent 
weight,  distinctly  negatives  the  notion  of  sufferance  from  its  bur- 
then. Again,  the  entasis  does  away  with  the  stiff,  mechanical 
character  of  the  straight  taper,  which  would  appear  extremely 
harsh  when  repeated  througnout  an  entire  colonnade ;  whereas 
the  repetition  of  an  organic  curve  is  a  mnltiplicatimi  of  its 
beauty.  The. active  entasis,  moreover,  assists  and  is  assisted  by 
the  flutcis,  the  upward  power  of  which  is  pronounced  by  the  curve, 
while  by  them  the  curve  is  multiplied.  Finally,  the  total  form 
of  tlie  Doric  shaft,  as  is  well  known  to  students  of  mechanics,  is 
the  best  possible  for  the  support  of  weight — a  &ct  of  which  the 
eye  probably  becomes  sensible,  before  ithe  principle  is  compre- 
henaed  by  the  understanding.  W.  Jenkins,  jun.,  in  hia  "  Fur- 
ther Elucidations'^  of  Stuart  and  Revetlfs  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
writes,  ^^  The  entasis  of  columns  has  not  till  lately  £>rmed  a  part 
of  the  critical  study  and  observation-  of  the  student  of  Grecian 
arehitectuite,  and  had  escaped  even  the  exact  and  minute  atten- 
tion of  Stuart,  atid  Bevett;  yet  of  its  importance  no  one  will 
doubt  who  considers  but  for  a  moment  how  much  of  beauty  de- 
pends upon  the  nicely  executed  contour  of  the  shaft  of  the  co- 
lumn«  *  *  *'  Vifcruvius,  in  noticing  the  diminution  of 
columns  is  very  concise,  and  has  evidently  laid  down  rules  rather 
coinciding  with  his  own  ideas  ol*  their  fitness  than  with  the  pre- 
cedents in  Grecian  architecture.''  Mr.  Jenkins  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  Greeks  intended  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  right  line  in 
1^1  known  instances,  except  tnat  of  one  of  the  temples  at  Psbs- 
\xxm ;  as  a  corroborating  authority  he  quotes  W.  Wilkins,  who 
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writes,  however,  of  entasis  in  the  Ionic  style,  in  which  probably 
it  served  chiefly  the  purpose,  stated  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  correct- 
ing the  tendency  to  holiowness  in  the  middle ;  for  the  Ionic  en^ 
tasis  is  much  less  perceptible  than  the  Doric*  That  this  reason 
should  ever  have  been  given  and  accepted  for  the  Doric  entasis, 
is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  most  people  will  put  up 
with  a  wrong  rationale  rather  than  hold  none  at  all.  l^To  eye 
but  such  as  had  been  previously  half-blinded  by  the  false  doc- 
trine that  the  lines  of  the  Doric  shaft  were  right  linea>  could  f^il 
to  miss  the  entasis  in  any  good  specimen ;  the  existence  of  the 
error  in  question  is,  however,  settled  by  the  circumstuncQ  of  the 
continual  and  immediate  juxtaposition  of  the  cmtoBy  or  decorated 
pilaster-like  wall  terminations,  which  are  perpendicular  and  have 
no  entasis,  with  the  Doric  shaft,  whereby  the  eye  is  forcibly  di- 
rected to  the  contrasted  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  E.  Dodwell, 
(Tour  in  Greece,  i.  p.  543,)  says,  that  the  shafts  at  Sunium  hav^ 
no  entasis;  but  more  elaborate  admeasurements  than  he  had 
leisure  to  make  will  be  i^uired  to  convince  us  that  thi^  noble 
temple  is  without  the  feature  that  constitutes  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  and  Theseum. 

The  deep  groove,  or  grooves,  cut  in  the  Doric  shaft  a  little 
way  below  the  ovolo,  is  the  feature  next  to  be  considered.  A^ 
usual,  the  true  reason  of  its  existenee  having  been  overlooked, 
false  ones  have  been  suggested  and  accepted.  Aikin,  in  his  va- 
luable Essay  on  the  Doric  Style,  says,  ^^  In  the  great  mf^rity 
of  instances  there  is  a  kind  of  necking  fc^^med  below  the  annK- 
lets,  by  one  or  three  narrow  grooves.  I  suppose  that  this  may 
have  been  intended  originally  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
joint  fiM^med  by  the  meeting  of  the  capital  and  shaft.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  real  beauty,  by  adding  height  to  the 
capital,  which  would  otherwise  appear  rather  low."  Now^  the 
Doric  capital  does  not  begin  at  the  groove — it  begins  at  the  an- 
nulets ;  the  continuation  of  the  fluting,  after  its  momentary  ii>- 
terruptjon  by  the  groove,  marking  the  continuation  of  the  shaft 
up  to  that  point.  Another  and  a  much  more  plausible  reason 
lor  this  feature  is  the  mechanical  provision  which  it  makes  against 
the  liability  oS  stones  to  crush  and  splinter  at  the  edges,  under  a 
great  weight ;  but  that  thia  was  not  the  only  or  chief  motive 
with  the  Greek  architects,  is  shewn  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  earli- 
est examples  there  are  three  grooves,  wh^e  only  one  for  the  abo^^ 
was  demanded.  There  (»n  be  no  doubt  that  its  extreme  beauty 
wa«  the  main  motive  for  the  introduction  of  this  peculiar  ai^d 
almost  invariable  feature  of  the  Doric  shaft.  As  we  have  shewn 
to  be  the  case  with  the  entasis,  more  than  one  a^hetic  end  Is 
attained  by  these  cuttings.  The  most  striking  eflect  is  that  of 
^*><npeteiioe  of  power,  which  is  suggested  by  its  sHgbt  and  volmt- 
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taiy  waste  just  where  it  is  most  tried,  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  shaft  immediately  below  the  great  burthen  of  the  entabla- 
ture. Again,  the  interruption  which  is  suffered  and  overcome 
by  the  flutings,  greatly  increases  thei|*  effect  of  active  and  forcible 
ascension.  Lastly,  while  the  channel  increases  the  effect  of  the 
flutings,  it  also  prepares  the  eye  for  their  filial  and  otherwise 
too  sudden  check,  by  the  annulets  at  the  bottom  of  the  ovolo. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  with  these  motives  for  the  Doric  grooves, 
their  conspicuousness  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  force  ex- 
pressed by  the  thickness,  and  rapidity  of  diminution  of  the  shaft. 
The  following  facts  are  interesting  corroborations  of  these  views, 
I.  In  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassaa,  the  shafts  have  three 
channels,  one  of  which  is  cut  much  deeper  than  the  rest, — ma- 
nifestly for  the  constructive  purpose.  II.  In  two  of  the  temples 
at  Paestum,  the  Doric  shafts  have  a  broad  neck,  cut  in  immedi- 
ately under  the  ovolo ;  here  the  channel  is  omitted,  as  artistically 
unnecessary.  III.  In  the  interior  of  the  largest  temple  at  Paes- 
tum,  the  upper  tier  of  Doric  columns  have  no  trace  of  the  chan- 
nel, their  inferiority  of  power,  compared  with  the  great  channelled 
shafts  upon  which  they  stand,  being  thus  pronounced. 

We  now  come  to  the  Doric  capital.  Its  commencement  is 
marked  by  the  band  of  narrow  rings  which  bind  the  lower  rim  of 
the  great  parabolic  ovolo,  and  giye  a  decisive  and  final  check  to 
the  free  motive  power  of  the  shaft.  Kugler,  the  only  writer  who 
has  attempted  to  account  for  this  feature,  traces  in  its  formation 
the  s^me  notion  of  concentration  as  that  which  is  manifested  by 
the  flutings  of  the  shaft ;  but  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  he  is 
in  error,  we  need  only  mention  that  the  annulets  are  often  merely 
angular  notches,  and  that  they  are  always  so  small  and  close 
together  that  their  true  form,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  gnly  be 
descried  within  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  A  decisive  band  of 
shadow  is  their  only  appearance,  when  viewed  from  the  distances 
at  which  they  are  intended  to  be  seen.  The  whole  breadth  oc- 
cupied by  the  four  annulets,  in  the  capitals  of  the  Theseum,  is  less 
than  two  inches.  Moreover,  these  annulets  are  not  si^nk  in  the 
body  of  the  ovolo,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  carry  put 
Kugler's  view,  but  form  projections  from  it.  That  the  band  of 
shadow,  serving  as  a  check  and  boundary  to  the  flutes,  (which 
seem  to  strike  against  the  bottom  of  the  ovolo,  and  to  become 
Jla^ened  by  the  force  with  which  they  dp  so,)  is  th#  motive  for  the 
annulets,  is  further  proved,  by  the  circumstance|that  their  number 
and  arrangement  are  variously  adapted,  in  diff^ent  sitqations, 
to  that  result.  For  instance,  the  capitals  of  the  ei^temal  portico 
of  the  Parthenon,  which  are  exposed  to  bright  light,  exhibit  five 
annulets  close  together,  while  the  more  dimly  lighted  capitals  be^ 
bind  have  but  three  annulets^  placed  comparatively  widely  apart. 
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Dineotiy  above  the  band  of  annulets  the  magnificent  fojfm  of 
the  Dorio  ovolo,  or  echinas,  expands  to  meet  the  entablalnre. 
Its  powerful  parabolic  curve  provides  and  expresses  the  requisite 
disftribution  of  the  force  of  the  shaft,  at  the  point  of  conflict 
between  the  weight  and  the  active  support.  In  the  best  age 
of  the  art  the  ovolo  became  so  straight  that  it  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  quirked  chamfer.  Kugler  prefers  the  earlier 
bulging  curve.  We  diflfer  from  him,  believing  that  this  form  is 
not  free  from  an  appearance  of  labour  and  compi'essian,  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  style.  It  would  require  more 
space  than  we  (sm  spare  to  do  justice  to  this  member  of  the 
Doric  ord^r.  If>  as  has  been  doubted,  suhlhnity  is  anywhere  to 
be  found  in  Greek  architecture,  it  is  in  tlie  shape  of  the  Doric 
echinus,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  curves  of  mouldings,  entasis, 
&c.,  all  of' which  are  formed  from  conic  sections;  unlike  the 
stupidly  '^  symmetridal "  Boman  curves,  which  are  all  developed 
froin  the  most  insignificant  and  material  figure  in  nature,  the 
perfect  sphere.  The  Greek  ovolo,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  nearly 
equals  tiae  breadth  of  the  plain  square  abacus  which  rests  upon 
it,  but  instead  of  meeting  the  abacus  at  this  greatest  breadth,  that 
breadth  is  again  diminished,  by  what  is  called  the  quirk,  and  thus 
is  obtained,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  effect  of  competence  of 
pow^r  to  be  detected  in  the  whole  system  of  Greek  architecture. 

In  the  simple  abacus  we  behold  an  emphatic  separation  of  the 
two  grand  portions  of  the  building,  namely,  the  supporting  patt 
and  the  part  saipported.  Artistically  the  abacus  belongs  to  neither. 
It  has  no  actme  expression  of  any  sort.  The  ignorant  Koman 
architecture  converted  it  into  a  part  of  the  capital,  by  crowning 
it  with  a  small  moulding  expressive  of  support,  and  thus  destroy- 
ing its  efficacy  as  a  distinguishing  member*  In  the  Greek  Doric, 
it  becomes  a  passive  vehicle  of  the  general  idea,  by  a  slight  pro- 
jection beyond  the  face  of  the  architrave,  indicating  once  more, 
apf^rent  waste,  (like  the  groove  of  the  shaft  and  the  quirk  of 
tbecJ^lo,)  the  constant  superabundance  of  the  transmitted  force. 

WeSl^w  come  to  the  entablature,  or  the  general  mass  which 
is  borne  fey  ^^^  columns.  As  hitherto,  each  element  of  form  and 
decoration  "^as  been  an  active  revelation  of  supporty  we  shall 
now  find  a  i^o  less  various  and  lively  expression  of  the  weight 
supported*      ""^K 

The  entablatin^e  is  made  up  of  three  quite  distinct  parts, 
namely,  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cornice ;  and  in  each 
part  the  idea  of  weight  is  expressed  in  a  different  manner.  In 
showihg  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  shall  show,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  distinction  universally  observed  between  these  mem- 
bers is  reJ  and  not  arbitrary. 

The  architrave  is^  a  perfectly  jdain  course  of  stone,  resting 
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on  the  abaci,  and,  in  the  best  specimens,  pmjecting  beyond  the 
neck  of  the  shaft  so  far  that  its  face  coinoides  nearly  with  a  per- 
pendietilar  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  shaft ;  the  ma^s  is 
thus  truly  poised  upon  the  supporting  power,  and  the  weight  is 
left,  in  the  first  instance,  to  express  itself. 

In  the  arcliitectural  decorations  of  the  frieze  grayitation.is  tio 
longer  tacit.  The  triglyphs  are  projections  from  the  face  of  the 
frieze,  carved  with  vertical  channels,  and  terminated  below 
by  rows  of  guttee.  The  triglyphs  of  themselves  are  inexpres- 
sive, but  a  depending  effect  is  at  once  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  guttsB  which  hang  above  and  below 
them,  like  drops  of  rain  at  the  point  of  falling.  This  effect, 
by  a  mode  of  op^ation  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  groove 
upon  the  ascending  effect  of  the  flutings,  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  interposition  of  a  fillet,  called  the  taenia,  between  the  triglyplis 
and  the  lower  gutt^;  the  descending  tendency  of  the  triglyphs 
is  continued,  in  spite  of  the  interruption.  Of  the  guttsd  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  their  number,  below  the  triglyphs^  is  com* 
monly  double  the  number  of  the  vertical  bars  above  them.  This 
multiplication,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth,  is  a  chief  cause  of 
the  effect  of  the  lower  gutta^.  The  gnttse  contain  another  ele^ 
ment  of  effect  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  triglyphs ;  by 
the  expression  of  gravitation  in  these  small  depending  particles 
the  mind  is  forcibly  referred  to  the  vast  mass  of  which  tliey  are 
the  accompaniment.  Throughout  all  modifications  of  Doric 
architectui*e  these  seeming  trifles  were  never  lost  sight  of,  in 
fact,  the  eflfect  of  the  entablature  depends  upon  them  more,  per- 
haps, than  upon  any  other  feature.  The  importance  of  the  guttae, 
and  the  nature  of  their  importance,  as  we  have  described  it,  may 
be  seen  at  once  by  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  i^efer  to 
Wilkins'  Restoration  of  the  Hexastyle  Temple  at  Paestum,  in 
which  the  gutter  are  absent.  In  addition  to  these  means  of  pro- 
ducing what  Kugler  vaguely  calls  the  ^'  triglyphic  character," 
little  pendants  were  sometimes  placed  at  the  top  of  the  cham- 
fered sides  of  the  trigljrphs.  It  is  also  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that,  at  most  times,  the  deep  shadow  of  the  cornice  would  fall 
acmssthe  triglyphs,  causing  a  horiaontal  division  of  their  forms, 
which  would  certainly  be  an  addition  to  their  expressive  power. 
The  total  effect  of  the  architectural  members  of  the  frieze  is  thus 
simply  and  decidedly  cfep^din^ ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe, 
that  the  language  of  the  triglyphs  and  guttee,  though  uttered  in 
the  frieze^  mu^t  be  regarded  as  applying  to  the  whole  •entablature ; 
it'  is  as  effcictive  an  expression  of  the  weight  of  the  tmadomed 
arcbiti'ave  below  as  of  that  of  the  frieze  itself;  for  frieze  and 
architrave  arp  really  but  one  mass.  That  the  plain  architrave, 
when  juxtaposed  witli  its  interpreter,  (so  to  speal^)  the  ftieze, 
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conveys,  of  the  two  tnenibers,  the  greatest  tiotion  bf  Weight,  is 
shown  by  the  fddt  that,  in  the  esirliest  temples,  which  are  the 
ttiightlfest  exprt^ssions  of  gravitation  and  stipport,  the  breadth 
of  the  ai-cihitrave  exceeds  thftt  of  the  ffiesse.  In  thfe  best  ttge, 
when  an  expression  of  admirable  ease  atid  grace  was  added  to 
that  of  gross  poWer,  the  breadth  of  the  two  members  is  pretty 
fequal,  and,  in  th^  last  period,  when  the  Doric  order  was  applied 
to  secular  purposes,  and  less  gravity  was  demanded,  the  bre&dth 
of  the  fVie^e  became  increased  beyond  that  of  the  architrave. 
The  depending  frieze  attracts  attention  less  to  its  own  Weight 
thfin  to  that  of  the  bai*e  architrave. 

From  a  passage  iri  Euripides,  it  appears  that  the  metopse,  6r 
spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  were  originally  open ;  they  were 
subsequently  closed  up  by  slabs  of  stone — sculptured  or  plain, 
probably  to  do  a^ray  with  the  appearance  which  the  triglyphs 
must  have  had  of  supporting  the  cornice ;  an  appearance  ruinous 
to  the  alUmportant  effect  of  simple  depension.* 

The  effect  of  the  cornice  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
isimple  architrave  and  depending  frieze  by  being  powerfully  £m- 
jpending.  The  Grermans  expressively  name  the  massive  project- 
ing cororia,  whii6h  constitutes  the  principlie  bulk  of  the  cornice, 
the  Hdngplatte,  Above  the  corona  is  a  second  projection,  called 
the  cymatium.  The  naturally  impending  effigct  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  increased  in  various  ways,  the  most  ordinary  being  the 
following : — The  corona  is  always  deeply  undercut,  producing  a 
mass  of  black  shadow  which  throws  the  face  of  the  member  for- 
ward, and  causihg  the  greatest  weight  to  occur  at  the  greatest 
distance  fVom  its  support  in  the  fi*ieze.  Upon  the  undercut  sur- 
llice  are  placed  square  slabs,  declining  forwards,  and  covered 
with  rows  of  gnttap,  which  resemble  rain-drops  gliding  down  the 
slanting  sutface,  to  fall  off  at  its  edge.  The  double  duty,  which 
is  thus  performed  by  the  guttse,  of  producing  a  depending  effect 
in  the  fHeze  and  Jln  impending  one  in  the  cornice,  is  a  great 
addition  to  the  unity  arid  harmony  of  the  composition.  In  the 
exquisite  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  the  corona  terminates 
above  in  an  undercut  moulding,  which  operates  powerfully  in 
throwing  forward  the  cymatium,  with  its  fillets. 

•  Any  p«t^on  poSBeasedof  moderate  perceptive  power  may  eonvfnoe  himself  expe- 
rimentally of  t lie  justice  of  tiiese  views  of  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  tiiglyphs  and 
guttee  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  Waterloo  Road,  London,  where  there  is  a  large  church 
llAving  a  portico  completely  Doric  in  evei'ything  but  in  its  omission  of  these  fea- 
tures. Tne  result  is,  that  the  entablature,  which  is  of  good  proportions,  appears  to 
be  much  too  light  to  justify  the  active  supporting  power  expressed  by  the  colupins, 
with  their  flutes  and  strong  entasis.  The  grossest  architectural  blunder  we  have 
ever  met  with  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  new  public  buildings  of  Berlin,  by  the 
eminent  arehiteet  Schinkel.  The  portico,  otherwise  pm*ely  Dorjc,  exhibits  a  row 
of  winged  and  A9C?nding  angels  in  the  pl^ce  of  the  weighfiy  and  d^^euding  triglyphs. 
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In  tlte  Doric  cymatium,  which  is  the  crowning  member  of  the 
whole  entablature,  another  very  subtle  and  decided  eftect  is  called 
into  play.  We  have  said  and  shown  that  tlie  entablature,  generally, 
is  an  unmixed,  though  various  expression  of  weight :  in  the  final 
eymatium,  however,  we  have  once  more  an  expression  of  support. 
This  naoulding  is  almost  always  the  same  powerfully  supporting 
ovolo  which  we  have  described  in  speaking  of  the  capital.  Aikin 
mentions  the  late  and  degraded  "  JPortico  of  Philip/*  which  has 
the  eyma  recta,  as  a  striking  exception  to  the  rule,  and  he  com- 
plains, erroneously,  as  we  shall  shew,  of  the  continual  repetition 
of  the  ovolo  in  early  and  good  examples.  Now,  the  meaning, 
that  is  to  say,  the  efiBBct,  of  this  moulding,  is  to  declare  an  amount 
of  weight  in  the  very  thin  slab  above  it  sufficient  to  justify  the 
sub-position  of  a  powerful  support ;  a  declaration  which  applies, 
by  inference,  to  every  equal  breadth  of  the  entablature,  of  which 
this  ultimate  slab  or  fillet  constitutes  an  extremely  small  com- 
partment. Thus,  while  the  entablature  generally  expresses,  in 
all  possible  wa3rs,  the  fact  and  character  of  weight,  the  cyma- 
tium,  by  a  mechanical  hyperbole,  calls  attention  to  its  intensity. 
This,  and  some  other  equally  subtle  methods  of  effect,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  ignorant  misuse  by  the  moderns,  and  our  compa- 
ratively sluggish  imagination,  are  not  generally  efficient  with  us, 
were>  no  doubt,  at  once  appreciated  by  the  rapid  percq)tion  of 
the  Greeks.  Two  of  the,  in  many  respects  extraorduiary  and 
exceptional,  edifices  at  PsBstum,  substitute,  for  the  above  form  of 
cymatium,  the  impending  moulding  called  the  cavetto,  or  hollow, 
which  is  that  of  the  great  Egyptian  cornices  already  described, 
and  which,  if  we  dispense  with  the  idea  of  the  fillet-bearing 
ovolo,  is  the  best  possible  finish  to  this  portion  of  the  entablature. 
The  more  obvious  effect  of  the  cavetto  ought,  perhaps,  to  give 
it  the  preference  over  the  ovolo,  for  the  cymatium  of  modern 
Doric  buildings. 

At  each  ena  of  the  Temple,  above  the  entablature,  appears  the 
pediment.  The  architecture  fitness  of  this  member  depends 
upon  Uie  symbolization  of  weight  by  pyramidal  forms,  which  we 
hare  before  asserted :  but  this  fitness  would  scarcely  be  sufficient 
to  justify  so  conspicuous  a  feature,  if  it  did  not  also  serve  as  the 
frame-work  for  important  sculptures.  The  massive  acroteria 
which  rest  upon  the  angles  of  the  pediment,  are  usually  believed 
to  have  been  intended  merely  as  supports  for  statues ;  but  late 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  ornaments  carried  by  these 
slabs  of  stone  were  of  an  extremely  light,  and  commonly  insigni- 
ficant character,  and  therefore  quite  disproportioncd  to  these  great 
angular  masses,  when  regarded  as  pedestals.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  inferred  that  these  ornaments  were  put  upon  the  acroteria  for 
the  express  purpose  of  denying  the  natural  notion  that  they  were 
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intended  for  bearing  statues,  and^tberdby  ta  induce  tbe  atteotiou 
to  their  true  meaning,  as  correctioii3  of  the  apparent  teiuleiiojr  of 
the  inclined  pedimenial  cornices  to  slide  into  a.  horiaontal  posi- 
tion. The  antefixcey  or  erect,  foliated  ornameiits,  that  rosa  from 
the  horizontal  cornices  of  the  sides  of  the  Temple^  performed  a- 
similar  office  for  tbe  danting  roof*liuea.  They  aoe  ootnmonly 
explained  as  covering  the  terminations  of  the  joints  of  the  bulky 
marble  tiling,  but  unfortunately  for  the  sati^aotoriness  of  this 
account,  we  iiave,  among  other  records  of  like  tendency,  the  fo^ 
lowing  description  of  the  antefixae  of  the  Parthenon,  by  the^xcel^ 
lent  annotator  of  Stuart  and  Kevett,  Mr,  Einnaird :— ^'  The  ante-^ 
fixse  appear  to  have  be^i  placed  on  the  cornice,  one  over  eatth 
metopa  and  one  over  each  triglyph ;  and  those  of  the  triglyphs 
only  correspond  with  every  third  joint  of  the  marble  tiling;  the 
others  ai?e  simply  ornamental,  and  are  placed  between  th^  joints." 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  original  object  :of  the  antefixss 
was  the  introduction  of  an  additional  expressioti  of  the  general 
idea,  by  affording  a  conspicuous  stay  and  support  to  the  roo&lines, 
which  were  not  pitched  high  enough  for  sell^support. 

The  inclined  cornices  df  the  pedimeiDt  were  generally,  hxA  by 
no  means  always,  crowned  by  a  moulding,  called  "Uie  -  sima. 
*'  The  simSB,"  writes  Kinnaird,  ^'  seem  to  have  originated  from 
the  termination  of  tbe  fictile  tiles  over  the  pediments  of  the  ^rly 
structurea,  which  were  probably  turned  up  in  a  graceful  Sana  to 
a  continued  line,  in  order  to  ccMiceal  the  broken  and  jagged  ap- 
pearance of  the  outline  foimed  by  the  end  laps  of  the  tegul^ 
next  tlie  most  ornamental  fronts."  We  have  endeavoured  all 
along  to  Impress  our  readers  with  the  truth,  that  something  more 
than  utility,  or  mere  decoration,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  every  the 
slightest  member  of  a  truly  artistkal  work,  like  a  Doric  temple. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  continuance,  if  not 
the  origin,  of  the  sima,  as  the  crowning  member  of  the  Doric 
])ediment,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  meaning,  which 
is  suffered  by  the  usual  cymatium,  when  it  is  placed  in  a  Wanting 
])osition.  The  nature  of  the  pediment  required  the  r^etition  of 
the  form  of  the  horizontal  in  the  slanting  cornices ;  consequently 
the  ovolo  could  not  be  got  rid  off ;  but  its  conspicoousness 
could  be,  and  was,  abqllshed  by  the  superposition  of  the  8im% 
the  form  of  which  has  no  relation  to  otiier  weight  than  its.  own. 
This  beautiful  curved  moulding  is  essentially  self^stifporlmg*  in 
its  appearance,  and  it  tlierefore  constitutes  an  excellent  termina- 
tion where  reference  to  superincumbent  weight  is  inadmissiUe. 
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*  In  speaking  of  the  forms  of  mouldings  as  naturally  expressive  #f  support,  Fuf- 
feriuice  fi*om  weight,  &c.,  we  are  inventing  no  new  pUraseology.  Even  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact Mr.  Gwilt  alludes  in  his  "  Encyclopcedia"  to  those  essential  character- 
istios  of  the  few  and  simple  Greek  mouldings. 
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The  stma^  carved  or  painted^  as  it  wa?^  with  a  light  Aspiring  or- 
nament^ also  afibrdea  a  strong  contrast  with  the  forms'  of  the 
cohiimi4x>nie  ^ixiass,  of  which  it  was  the  ultimate  term^ation* 
This  Tiew  o£part  c^  its  intuition  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  its 
superpositian  on  the  Ionic  pediment,  where  the  idea  of  the  ovolo 
was  absent)  and  therefore  bad  not  to  be  ooanteracted*  We 
frankly  confess,  however^  that  all  that  we  have  said  goes  rather 
to  excuse  the  sima  than  fully  to  justify  it*  It  is  not  improbable 
that  its  original  effect,  with  its  nnrestorable  context  of  co- 
lour, &c.,  may  have  been  otlier  than  we  imagine  it  to  have 
been*  The  termination  of  the  sima  at :  the  lower  angles  of  the 
pediment  were  covered  by  lions'  head^  which  served,  or  seemed 
to  serve  as  water^spouts,  their  position  being,  in  some  measure, 
though,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  wholly  redeemed  by  their  sym- 
bolism, which,  according  to  Dodwell,  originated  in  the  overflow 
of  tlie  Nile,  when  the  Sun  was  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

The  lateral  walls  are  commonly  continued  beyond  the  terminal 
walls  of  the  naos,  to  form  the  pronaos  and  the  posticum ;  the 
ends  of  the  walls  receiving  an  additional  breadth,  and  a  peculiar 
capital  and  base,  which  constitnte  the  smtse*  The  management 
of  the  walls  and  their  terminations  is  extremely  interesting.  To 
use  the  words  of  KJnnaird,  in  describing  a  Greek  temple,  ^'  The 
mar^s  of  tlie  joints  of  the  columns  from  5  to  9  inches  within 
the  circumference,  and  those  of  \i\Q  vertical 'jiAnts  of  the  masonry 
of  the  walls  and  steps  from  2^  to  3  inches  within,  are  united 
together  with  polished  surfaces.  ♦  ♦  *  Tbe  horizontal  beds 
(of  the  wall  masonry)  are  worked  smooth  and  not  polished.^' 
These  curious  facts  are  quite  explicable  in  the  light  of  the  views 
which  we  are  engaged  in  establishing;  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  tlie  ascending  lines  of  the  ^aft  should  sufier  no 
check  until  they  reach  the  groove  at  tlie  neck;  consequently  the 
junctions  of  the  frustra  are  I'endered  invisible,  and  the  active 
energy  of  the  form  of  the  shaft-is  pres^ved  unimpaired.  It  is 
also  of  importance  that  aciioe  vigon/r  in  the  shafts  should  be  con- 
trasted by  passive  opposition  to  superincumbent  weight  in  the 
walls*  Passivity  is  there&re  pronounced,  in  a  decided  manner, 
by  strong  horizontal  lines,  their  effect  being  much  increased  by 
the  absence  of  visible  vertical  lines.  The  horizontal  lines  of  the 
walls  are  continued  in  the  antse,  which,  so  far  from  being  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  columns,  as  the  Koman  and  the  lato  Italian 
arohitects  imagined,  are  exactly  the  opposite  in  character.  The 
antSB  being  the  most  important  and  serviceable  parts  of  the 
walls,  are  merely  intensiKcations  of  their  passive  expression. 
Unlike  the  Doric  columns^  the  antes  often  have  bases;  and 
these,  unlike  the  base  of  the  Ionic  column,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  express  suffer^ce  feom  weight*    Sucli  also,  in 
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a  most  Btrikiiig  manner,  is  the  expression  of  the  capitals  of  the 
anta3,  corresponding  in  position^  but  powerfully  contrasting, 
with  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  Instead  of  the  diminislied 
neck,  and  the  weakening  groove,  at  that  point  of  the  shaft  where 
the  confliot  of  weight  and  support  is  most  conspicuous,  we  have 
in  the  antfs  a  sudden  and  decided  increase  of  breadth  and 
strength  by  means  of  oappings,  which  rise  in  one  or  two  deep 
faces,  and  of  projecting  bands,  which,  in  i*eal  and  apparent 
operation  are  precisely  the  rererse  of  the  groove  of  the  shaft. 
Besides  these  characteristics,  which  are  as  universally  present  in 
the  antSB  as  the  contrasting  characteristics  are  in  the  columns, 
various  other  means  are  adopted  for  the  development  of  the 
idea,  by  a  declaration  of  the  weight  which  the  antse^  in  common 
with  the  walls,  support,  and  by  an  exhibition  of  a  (for  the  most 
part)  passive  resistance.  Laborious  Here  of  supporting  mould- 
ings sometimes  occupy,  in  the  antaa,  the  place  of  the  single 
echinus  in  the  Doric  or  Ionic  capital ;  and  other  mouldings  are 
so  undercut  as  to  seem  to  yield  beneath  their  burthen, — an  effect 
which  is  never  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  buildingy  except 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Temjde  of  Theseus,  under  thejifial  cyma- 
tium  of  the  cornice,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  such  an  exhi- 
bition of  sufferance  from  weight  is  in  peculiar  keeping.  The 
anteB  have  no  diminution,  and  no  entasis  but  the  slight  one 
which  they  share  with  the  walls :  the  connexion  of  walls  and 
antsB  is  mrther  marked  by  a  partial  or  entire  continuation  of 
the  base  and  capital  mouldings  of  the  latter  along  the  top  and 
foot  of  tlie  former.  Thus,  then,  Mr.  Ruskin  is  mistaken  when  he 
affirms,  that  *^  In  the  Greek  temple  the  wall  is  as  nothing ;  the 
entire  interest  is  in  the  detached  columns  and  the  frieee  they 
bear."  And  Kugler  is  equally  wrong  in  describing  the  cap* 
mouldings  of  antae  and  walls  as  *^  mere  decoration."  There  is 
no  such  thing  in  Greek  architecture.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  at  the  basis  of  the  artistical  expression  of  the  walls,  is 
the  assumption  of  their  competence  to  support  the  weight  which 
is  placed  upon  them  ;  such  competence  is  the  necessary  result  of 
commonly  good  masonry ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  give  them 
that  ostentation  of  active  energy  which  is  appropriate  in  the 
comparatively  small  mass  of  the  column.  This  natural  compe- 
tence of  the  walls,  taken  for  granted,  or  at  least  expressed  only 
by  a  general  inclination  inwards,  making  it  obviously  impos- 
sible that  they  should  fall,  except  in  a  direction  in  which  they 
would  be  mutually  propped,  enables  them  to  afford,  for  the  sake 
of  contrast,  a  disj^ay  of  sufferance  and  of  laboriousness  which 
would  shock  the  eye  if  found  in  the  smaller  columnar  masses. 
Of  the  antee,  generally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  appear 
whenever  an  unusual  stress  is^  or  seems  to  foe  laid  upon  the 
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nallsi  Their  ordinary  positions  are  at  the  projecting  ende  of 
walls,  in  the  pronooa,  and  postioum,  and  at  the  domera  of  the 
haildinv;  Bometimes  the  dotir-poets  exhibit  the  fbrm  of  ants. 
The  fullest  eft^ct  of  the  .admirabla  contrasts  of  columns  and 
antie  is  obtained  by  the  tisual  introdnotfon  of  two  oi*  more  of 
the  fonner  between  a  pair  ^  the  latter.  And  here,  tt  may  be 
remarked,  by  tlie  nay,  that  the  (jreek.  arciiitectB  never  employed 
contrast  tor  the  mere  sake  of  contrast.  The  legitimate  object  of 
contrast  in  art  is  the  introduction  of  an  additional  emphasis  into 
the  expression  of  the  jvinGipal  idee. 

Of  Greek  doorways  and  windows  (which  seem  to  have  heen 
very  rarely  introduced)  the  most  striking  peculiarity  is  a  rapid 
dimination  in  width  towards  the  top;  The  expressiun  of  resist- 
ance to  the  tendency  of  the  mass  of  the  wall  to  crush  in^  which 
is  thus  obtained)  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out  or  descrilwd.  The 
smaller  the  aperture  the  ^oter  is  the  amount  of  diminution ; 
and  when  the  height  of  doorways  exceeds  about  30  feet,  the 
sides  become  parallel.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  eflect 
produced  by  so  large  an  opening  of  diminishing  the  mass  and  pres- 
snre  of  the  wall ;  and  by  the  effect  of  pe^peetive  in  creah'ng  the 
slight  apparent  diminntion  of  width  which  is  still  neceasaryi  It 
is  a  fact,  first,  noticed,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  inwood,*  and  most  in- 
teresting in  connexion  with  the  present  views, "  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  doors  and  windows  originated  with  the  Greeks."  "  Those 
of  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  upright." 

The  effect  of  the  deeply  recessed  btcunaria  of  the  roof  is  two- 
fold. They  make  an  ostentation  of  the  mass  which  is  imposed 
upon  wall  and  column^  and,  at  the  same  titne^  lighten  it  where 
it  is  without  their  support.  A  curious  misunderatuiding  of  the 
artistical  object  of  these  recesses  in  the  ceiling  is  shewn  in  oile 
of  the  halls  of  the  New  British  Museum.  A  portion  of  the  c€al- 
ing  in  arched,  and  a  portion  flat ;  the  selfimpportitiff  arch  exhibits 
the  lacnnitria,  and  the  pidn  surface  is  without  them  I   The 
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of  shadow  ^  entaMature  and  colamri  by  the  abacus ;  fHeze  and 
architrave  by  the  tsonia ;  tsBnia  and  lower  guttse  by  the  regn* 
la ;  and  so  on,  each  separating  member  being  pa8siv4;  and 
taking,  as  a  rtile,  no  part  in  the  work  other  than  that  of  separa- 
tion. The  eye  is  thus  directed  to  a  separate  though  correspond- 
ing significance  in  each  part;  confttsion  and  consequent  obscn^ 
rity  are  avoided ;  and  an  important  effect  of  delibei*ate  and  con- 
scious intention  is  obtained  in  the  entire  work. 

Extremely  subtle  and  effective  means  are  taken  to  confer  an 
appearance  of  totality  \ipon  the  whole  building.  Abafndoning 
mechanical  symmetry  whenever  a  hidiier  object  was  in  view,  the 
Greek  architect  bound  l^e  corners  of  his  frieze  with  triglyphs, 
and  so  violated  the  rule  prevailing  throughout  the  frieze,  and  re« 
quiring  that  a  triglyph  should  hang  its  weight  above  the  c^tre 
of  each  supp(H*ting  column,  and  that  the  metopas  should  oonsd- 
tute  equal  rectangular  spaces.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
apart  from  the  object,  the  very  fact  of  the  violation  is  here  an 
excellence,  as  conferring  a  terminal  effect  at  the  points  of  its 
occurrence*  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  irregularities  of  an- 
gular intercolumniation ;  the  additional  thickness  and  closeness 
of  the  comer  columns  having,  however,  for  their  primary  object 
a  correspondence  to  the  apparently  greater  amount  of  N\'eigfat  to 
be  supported  at  the  angles  of  the  entablature. 

We  must  here  notice  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  adaptation 
of  intercolumniation  to  real  or  apparent  irregularity  of  su|>erin* 
cumbent  weight.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  longer  an  even  colonnade 
is,  the  better  does  the  middle  portion  of  the  entablature  appear 
to  be  supported,  and  the  mo^e  therefore  does  weight  appear  to 
be  concentrated  at  the  comers,  where  consequently  the  unusual 
closeness  and  thickness  of  the  columns  is  generally  found ;  but 
where  the  columns  are  few,  as  in  tetrastyle  portico^  the  chief 
weight  appears  to  occur  in  the  middle ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
discover  that  the  central  intervals  of  the  tetrastyle  portico  of  the 
Erectheion.  and  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  near  the  Ilyssus, 
were  actually  made  less  than  the  outer  intervals ;  a  fact  which 
would  quite  overthrow  the  Vitruvian  rationale,  which  attributed 
columnar  irregularities  to  the  necessity  of  correcting  certain 
optical  illusions  connected  with  isolated  columns,  were  that 
explanation  not  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  circumstance  that 
these  irregularities  are  always  too  conspicuous  for  the  purpose 
stated. 

The  antsB  are,  in  all  respects,  to  the  corners  of  the  cella  what 
the  columnar  irregularities  are  to  the  corners  of  the  entablature : 
in  each  ease,  .develo])ment»  of  increased  power  of  support  corre* 
Bpond  to  the  really  or  apparently  increased  proportion  of  w^'ght  5 
and  an  appearance  of  finish  and  determinateness  is  obtained,  by 
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a  concenfration  of  effects  which  are  common  to  the  whole  build- 
ings at  the  points  of  the  cessation  of  the  colonnades  and  surfaces 
of  wall. 

.  The  effect  of  totality  in  the  bnilding  must,  however,  have  re^ 
ceived  its  most  important  aids  from  tne  delicate  curves  formed 
by  the  lines  of  the  Entire  basement  and  entablature,  and  frcnn  the 
inward  irwlination  of  the  axes  of  the  whole  of  the  outer  columns, 
and  the  slightly  pyramidal  slope  of  all  the  outer  walls ;  the  in- 
clination of  the  latter  being  about  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  for- 
mer. And  here,  by  the  way,  let  us  again  assert  the  essential 
hideousness  of  straight  lines  and  truly  plane  and  perpendicular 
suiiaces  in  architecture.  In  good  works  we  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  sruch  things  will  never  be  found :  the  magnificent  surfaces 
of  Italian  palatial,  as  well  as  of  Greek  and  Gothic,  architecture, 
exhibit  the  sweep  of  delicate,  but  very  palpable  curves.  Let  our 
readera  compare  tlie  perpendicular  planes  of  the  new  Law  Build- 
ings, in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  with  the  curved  and  inwardly  in- 
clined face  of  the  Beform  Club,  and  they  will  feel  the  importance 
of  the  difference.  No  style  of  architecture  can  require  or  excuse 
fiat  and  perpendicular  walls  of  any  considerable  extent;  for  an 
appearance  of  security,  which  is  part  of  tlie  main  expression  of 
Gi'eek  architecture,  is  also  an  essential  condition  of  expression  in 
every  other  style. 

Of  the  obscure  system  of  architectural  colouring  enough  is 
understood  to  enable  us  to  conclude  that  it  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  building.  We  give  a  passage  from  Kin- 
naird,  describing  the  remains  of  colour  m  the  Parthenon  :— 

''  A  remarkable  decoration  of  this  temple,  as  well  as  of  others  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  was  the  painting,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  on  various  parts  of  the  building,  of  a  character  cor^ 
respondent  vnth  earhf  Greek  ornament ;  and  in  some  {^ces,  where  tlie 
colours  have  fled,  the  outlines  of  the  ornament  graved  on  the  marble 
still  indicates  the  place  of  their  application.  The  nearest  parts  paint- 
ed, now  perceptible  to  the  eye,  are  the  capitals  of  the  antae ;  the  tsenia 
and  regula  of  the  external  architrave  ;  the  fascia  underneath  the 
mutules ;  the  fascia  and  osee  beneath  it  over  the  frieze  within  the 
peristylium ;  the  fascia  and  moulding  above  it  within  the  posticum ; 
the  frieze  of  the  posticum ;  the  raking  bed-mouldings  and  cymatium 
of  the  pediment.  The  taenia  and  fascias  are  each  painted  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fret  ornament,  called  the  meander  and  labyrinth ;  the 
regula  with  a  pendent palmette  or  honeysackle  and  husk ;  the  ogees  with 
a  fat  leaf;  the  cymatium  of  the  pediment  with  an  egg  and  dart.  The 
frieze  of  the  posticum  was  decorated  with  two  zigzag  stripes,  apparent- 
ly of  green  on  a  red  ground.  The  colours  remaining  at  the  other 
parts  now  appear  of  an  opaque  or  brownish  red.  The  simas  were 
ornamentally  painted,  as  in  other  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture, 
when  they  w^e  highly  enriched  with  painted  decoration,  as  particu- 
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larly  obaerved  at  Salinua  nnd  JDgina.  The  lacunaria,  as  usual  in 
oilier  temples  of  that  age,  were  doubtless  decorated  with  gilding  and 
coloui^." 

These  and  all  other  facts  connected  with  ancient  architectural 
painting  go  to  confirm  Kugler's  remark,  that  the  figures  painted, 
and  subsequently  carved,  on  Greek  mouldings  and  rascias,  served 
to  bring  out  the  forms  of  their  ground.  We  need  not  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  great  importance  which  this  remark 
acquires  in  the  light  which  we  have  now  thrown  upon  the  archi- 
tectural significance  of  those  forms.  But  other  offices  than  this 
seem  to  have  been  ftilfijled  by  painting  in  Greek  arcliitecture. 
For  instance,  the  character  of  triglyph  and  guttBD  was  intensified 
by  a  ])endent  palpiette  on  the  interposed  regula ;  the  unavoidable 
defect  of  the  continuation  of  the  forms  of  the  horizontal  in  the 
slanting  cornices  of  the  pediment  seems  to  have  been  softened 
by  peculiar  colouring  in  the  temple  of  Theseus ;  the  soffit  of  the 
mutules,  or  slabs  from  which  the  upper  guttSB  hung,  was  painted 
light  blue,  while  the  guttaft  were  dark  red — a  contrast  which 
must  have  greatly  intensified  their  natural  expression.  A  dull, 
heavy  red  and  a  light  blue  appear  to  have  been  the  prevalent 
colours,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  always  so  employed  as  to 
aid  the  expression  of  weight  and  of  active  supporting  energy. 

From  a  mass  of  about  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  materials 
which  we  have  had  space  to  employ,  an  analysis  of  Doric  architec- 
ture has  now  been  sketched  which  we  feel  confident  will  be  regard- 
ed as  possessing  an  interest  neither  slight,  doubtful,  impermanent, 
nor  deficient  in  novelty.  We  must  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of 
appending,  by  way  of  foil,  a  piece  of  criticism  in  the  old  but  still 
prevalent  style.  It  is  from  Aikin's  Essay  on  Doric  Architecture, 
and,  as  far  as  it  goesj  is  just  and  true. 

"  The  original  type,  as  explained  by  Vitruvius,  and  confirmed  by 
the  exau^ination  of  thp  specimens  of  the  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
wooden  hMt)  Q?  rattier  in  the  principles  of  timber-building.  *  *  *  The 
trunk  pf  4  tre^  pl^0d4  upright,  as  a  support^  indicates  a  colqnm,  and 
is  (liminished  by  n^l^ire,  The  squq.re  capping  of  whatever  kind,  which 
would  be  placed  qpon  the  top  of  the  post  to  shelter  it,  and  tp  afford  a 
firmer  bed  for  the  horizontal  timbers,  presents  the  elements  of  a  capi- 
tal ;  while  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cprnipe  are  literal  transcripts 
from  the  timbers  of  the  ropf  and  ceiling.  Thus  so  much  was  estab- 
lished as  to  the  general  design  by  the  original  mode]  that  it  Mas  only 
necessary  to  refine  and  adorn  the  component  parts ;  to  flute  the  shaft ; 
to  obviate  the  crude  appearance  of  the  abacus  placed  upon  the  naked 
shaft,  by  encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  column  with  an  ovolo  and 
annulets,  and  thus  form  a  complete  capital ;  to  cover  the  ends  of  the 
joists  with  triglyphs;  to  convert  square  edges  into  mouldings;  to 
qrnament  piutu}^s  with  guttaB,  and  thus  form  a  regular  ooruice." 
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We  have  no  space  to  enter  upon  the  secondary,  hut  for  the 
architect  indispensable,  considerations  of  proportion,  symmetry, 
&c.,  which  have  hitherto  constituted  the  staple  of  architectural 
a)sthetics.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  these  elements 
can  be  treated  with  success  only  in  the  light  of  the  general  idea. 
The  single  instance  of  the  proportions  of  frieze  and  architrave, 
which  we  have  seen  to  depend  mainly  upon  particular  modifica- 
tions of  that  idea,  will  sufficiently  justify  our  assertion. 

Although  we  have  now  done  the  main  work  of  distinctly  as- 
serting and  proving  the  idea  of  Greek  architecture,  our  task  can- 
not be  regarded  as  possessed,  in  any  measure,  of  the  adornment 
of  completeness,  if  we  foil  to  notice  the  striking  modifications  of 
the  treatment  of  the  idea  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  and 
to  attribute  to  the  Roman  and  late  Italian  architects  whatever 
merit  they  may  claim  as  preservers  of  the  Greek  tradition,  with 
some  slight  degree  of  vitality,  among  the  host  of  corruptions  for 
the  origination  of  which  they  have  to  answer. 

In  the  abstract  which  we  have  given  of  Kugler'*s  views,  there 
is  admirably  conveyed  the  general  distinction  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  Ionic  and  Doric  styles.  We  must  give  a  brief  and 
consequently  very  imperfect  account  of  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
tinction. 

Alison  says/  "  What  constitutes  an  order  is  its  proportions,  not 
its  ornaments."  This  view  is  now  exploded.  The  gravest  Ionic 
exhibits  the  general  proportions  of  the  lightest  Doric,  Nor  has 
any  tenable  view  been  substituted.  There  is,  however,  a  real, 
all-pervading  distinction,  and  it  may  be  defined  thus : —  Whereaa 
in  the  Doric  order  there  occurs^  at  the  point  of  the  abacusy  an  ab- 
solute  division  and  distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  supporting 
and  supported  members^  in  the  Ionic  order  there  is  no  such  separa- 
tiony  each  member  being  expressive  of  weight  with  respect  to  those 
below  ity  and  of  support  with  reaped  to  those  above  it, 

A  greater  degree  of  general  animation  in  the  Ionic  style  is  the 
obvious  result  of  this  law ;  and  in  harmony  with  this  peculiarity 
is  the  introduction,  in  the  base  and  capital  particularly,  of  the 
idea  of  elastieitpy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Doric  member. 

The  Ionic  shaft,  which,  on  account  of  the  rigid  character  of 
the  fluting  and  the  absence  of  diminution  towards  the  top,  has, 
when  taken  alone,  a  heavier  character  than  the  Doric  shaft,  is 
placed  upon  a  base  of  very  striking  construction.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  base  must  express  a  competence  of  support  for  the  shaft, 
and  that  which  the  shaft  bears.  It  must  therefore  have  a 
breadth  greater  than  that  of  the  shaft.  But  when  breadth  only 
is  given,  as  in  a  plain  square  plinth,  the  effect  is  inorganic  and 
unarehitectural.  When  the  utter  simplicity  of  the  square  plinth 
is  superseded  by  the  next  simplest  form  of  the  single  toriis,  as  in 
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"  Kom^n  Doric"  bases,  a  most  unpleasant  appearance  of  pro- 
tuberance, compelled  bv  superincumbent  weight,  is  tlie  result. 
The  original  Xuniq  architects  placed  a  acotioj  or  hollow,  below  the 
torus,  and  so  contradicted  the  bad  effect  just  mentioned ;  but 
they  introduced  the  almost  equal  evil  of  a  base  that  seemed  to 
require  another  base  for  its  own  security.  Many  other  experi- 
ments were  tried ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  architects  of  Attica 
to  invent  and  establish  the  use  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  fonn 
which  every  one  knows  under  the  name  of  the  "  Attic  base."  It 
consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  torus,  and  of  an  intermediate 
scotia,  with  separating  fillets.  The  lower  torus  is  larger  than 
the  upper  oue,  and  the.  diameter  of  the  scotia,  which  withdraws 
itself  below  the  upper  torus,  is  nevertheless  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft,  so  that  tlie  whole  form  has  the  unmistak- 
able stability  and  solidity  which  are  assumed  in  the  idea  of  a 
base.  The  creation  of  any  part  of  the  form  by  pressure  from 
above  is,  however,  denied  by  the  fact,  that  the  base  is  narrowest 
where,  if  weight  had  had  anything  to  do  in  its  production,  it 
must  have  been  broadest.  It  may  be  said,  also,  that  the  bul^ 
of  the  tori  invites  the  mind  to  entei*tain  the  notion  of  the  opera-t 
tiou  of  weight,  only  to  contradict  that  notion  by  the  recession 
of  the  scotia ;  a  function  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  ela- 
borately intellectual  character  of  Greek  art.  Kugler  has  noticed 
the  elasticity  of  the  Attic  base ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Greek  architects  did  not  set  much  value  upon  that  part  of 
its  expression.  An  attempt  seems,  indee<l,  to  have  been  made  to 
correct  that  effect  in  some  cases  by  the  addition  of  a  second 
scotia,  and  in  others  by  a  peculiar  inelastic  formation  of  die  curve. 
Sometimes  tlie  idea  of  the  scotia  is  repeated  in  the  upper  torus 
by  a  series  of  horizontal  flutings. 

The  volutes  form  the  principal  feature  of  the  Ionic  character ; 
they  are  of  a  decidedly  elastic  character.  Kugler  has  only  re* 
marked  that  "  they  press  against  the  sides  of  the  ovolo  in  strong 
elastic  curves.**'  This  is  true  of  the  meagre  volutes  of  the  original 
and  properb/  lomc  style;  but  the  Attic  volutes  were  as  great  an 
improvement  upon  the  original  Ionic  as  the  Attic  base  was  upon 
the  bases  which  are  found  in  the  Ionic  Islands  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  Attic  volutes  are  apparently  formed  by  compression  from 
the  weight  of  the  entablature.  The  Ionic  ovclo  is  small  and 
deeply  carved,  in  accordance  with  a  law  already  stated*  The 
abacus,  unlike  tlie  Doric  abacus,  is  a  powerfully  supporting  mem* 
ber,  on  account  of  tlie  smallness  of  its  width  and  the  vigour  and 
depth  of  its  denticular  cuttings.  The  merits  of  the  Ionic  capital, 
which  here  we  bint  at  rather  than  describe,  are,  however,  mudli 
diminished — at  least  for  the  modern  eye — by  extreme  elaborate- 
ness, and  collsequ^nt  obscurity,  of  meaning.    Neither  in>  res^ieet 
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of  this  nor  of  anj  lother  member  can  we  consent,  with  Kngler, 
to  regard  the  Ionic  as  an  improvement  upon  the  Doric  order. 

The  Ionic  entablature  is  dixnded,  hTce  the  Doric,  into  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice;  but  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
iriembers  is  quite  new.  The  architrave  is  formed  of  two  or 
(inuch  more  commonly)  three  plain  feces,  the  upper  projecting 
slightly  beyond  the  lower;  this  arrangement — liitherto  gener- 
ally explained  as  affording  a  correction  of  one  of  the  many  "  op- 
tical illtteions"  'which  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  architect,  and 
which  come  in  so  aptly  when  true  rationalia  are  wanting — ogives 
at  the  outset  an  impending  effect  to  the  whole  entablature. 
Above  the  architrave  the  frieze  retires  so  far  as  to  throw  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  entablature  justly  over  the  centre  of  the 
shafts,  allowing  even  for  the  additional  impension  of  the  cornice, 
which  projects  considerably  beyond  the  upper  fascia  of  the  archi- 
trave. This  pleasing  balance  of  the  sentiments  of  impension  and 
i^ecession,  which  evidently  neutralize  each  other  and  produce  a 
conscious  security,  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  Ionic 
entablature,  and  gives  it  no  remote  resemblance  to  the  usual 
Ionic  base  already  described.  The  inferior  solemnity  of  this 
order  rendered  the  idea  of  the  Doric  cymatiura,  as  we  have 
explained  it,  inappropriate.  Accordingly,  the  whole  importance 
of  the  cornice  is  centered  in  the  broad  projecting  corona.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  in  the  pedimeutal  fronts  of  the  building,  for 
the  whole  of  the  horizontal  may  be  continued  in  the  slanting  cor- 
nices without  any  such  inconsistency  as  we  have  detected  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  Doric  pediment. 

The  remaining  elements  of  an  Ionic  temple  are  too  Kttle  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  Doric  to  demand  much  detailed 
attention  here.  Doors  are  surrounded  by  mouldings  expressive 
of  the  power  of  the  jambs  and  lintel,  to  resist  the  mural  pressure ; 
a  very  simple,  but  most  ingenious  frame-work  gives  conscious 
security  to  windows ;  and  various  isolated  developments  of  the 
idea  of  Greek  architecture  occur  where  excej)tional  edifices  offer 
occasion  for  them  ;  as  in  the  caryatides  of  the  Pandrosium,  that 
express  the  facility  wherewith  they  carry  their  burden,  by  an 
inclination  of  one  knee,  which  throws  the  entire  weight  upon  the 
leg  that  retains  its  perpendicular  position. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Ionic,  which  is  quite  absent  in  the 
Doric  style.  It  is  the  employment  of  ornamenty  as  a  means  of 
expressing  the  leading  sentiment.  Thus  fescias  which  may  be 
supposed  to  suffer  from  weight,  declare  their  competence  to  resist 
it  with  ease,  by  a  series  of  roses ;  as  in  the  fascia  beneath  the  pon- 
derous cornice  of  the  Pandrosium,  and  in  the  plain  portions  of 
do<H*-iambs.  A  striking  instance  of  this  use  of  ornament  is  the 
broad  band  of  foliage  bebw  the  eiq)itak  of  the  Erectbeion. 
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The  system  of  carving  which  was  adopted  in  the  Ionic  sup- 
porting-mouldingSy  served  not  only  to  bring  out  the  essential 
form,  but  also  to  declare  their  competence  (on  the  principle  of 
the  Doriq  groove)  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  power.* 

It  is  from  no  more  than  about  half-a-dozen  good  examples — 
and  some  of  these  are  much  dilapidated  or  quite  exceptional — 
that  all  our  conclusions  concerning  the  Ionic  style  are  to  be 
drawn.  A  careful  consideration  of  these  examples  is  sufficient^ 
however^  to  enable  us  to  take  a  middle  position  between  Kugler's 
excessive  admiration  and  Mr.  Buskin's  excessive  contempt  for 
this  style*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  impression  produced 
upon  uie  ancient  Greeks  by  the  Ionic  capital,  it  possesses  for  us 
modems  an  amount  of  obscurity  which  constitutes  an  almost 
fatal  objection  to  its  extensive  use  in  what  ought  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  the  fine  arts.  All  the  leading  forms  of  the  Doric 
order  are  simple  and  to  be  generally  felty  if  not  to  be  generally 
understood.  It  has  its  obscurities ;  but  these  are  not  conspicuous 
enough  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  total  effect. 

Kugler  has  well  remarked,  that  the  Corinthian  capital  is  an 
easy  deduction  from  the  decorated  capital  of  the  Erectheion.  If 
the  Corinthian  style  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  styles  of 
Greek  architecture,  its  claim  to  that  honour  results  from  its 
having  adopted,  more  folly  than  the  Ionic,  the  principle  of  orna- 
mentation as  an  expression  of  facility  of  power.  It  is  important 
to  remark,  that  the  only  available  examples  of  the  order,  of  a 
good  Greek  date,  consist  not  of  original  temples,  but  of  secular 
monuments,  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  victories  in  games^ 
(HT  to  utilitarian  purposes.  The  Corinthian  style  first  became  a 
distinct  order  of  Temple  architecture  under  the  Eomans,  who, 
of  all  the  elements  of  beauty  in  the  Greek  art,  seem  to  have  un- 
derstood and  heartily  adopted  only  the  one  which  is  alone  charge- 
able with  a  tendency  to  meretriciousness. 

Had  the  Boman  architects,  and  the  Greek  architecta  working 
under  Bcmian  masters,  been  contented  with  this  showy  daughter 
of  their  adoption^  they  would  not  have  been  obnoxious  to  the 
ridicule  which  is  deserved  by  all  who  meddle  with  thin^  they 
do  not  understand.  But  they  must  not  only  imitate  the  deceased 
Doric  and  Ionic  architectures,  they  must  add,  alter,  and  ^^  im- 
prove" with  unheard-of  stupidity.  Take  the  best  instance  of 
"  Boman  Doric''  which  remains  to  us,  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus. 
The  shaft  is  provided  with  a  base;  and,  in  order  to  simplify 
Doric  simplicity,  the  all-important  flutings  are  omitted ;  instead 

*  ^  There  are  some  mo^Idi^ffs  whose  profile  is  indieative  of  bearing  weight,  at 
the  OYoIo  and  talon,  which,  by  being  deeply  cut,  though  themselves  heavy  in  char- 
acter, are  thereby  snsceptibie  of  having  great  Bghtnesa  knparted  to  them,  whilst 
■uch  aa  tiie  «ym  aa^  caiietts  ihonld  not  be  omanmted  d««p  la  ttie  soli4."-JQwii.x. 
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cf  the  groove  there  is  an  astragal !  the  quirk  of  the  ovolo  is 
omitted,  and  the  simpler  section  of  a  circle  is  substituted  for  the 
parabola ;  the  abacus  is  crowned  with  a  mean  little  supporting 
moulding,  by  way  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  deaa  square 
mass ;  the  architrave  is  a  thin  strip,  and  is  overhung  by  a  frieze 
out  of  all  proportion,  bearing  lanky  triglyphs,  terminated  by  tri- 
angular guttae ;  below  the  weak  corona  there  are  a  row  of  Ionic 
dentils,  &c.  &c.  Among  other  pleasantries  of  Koman  architec- 
ture, we  have  columns,  with  their  bases,  perched  upon  high  pe- 
destals; antaB  reduced  to  harmony  with  the  columns  by  the 
adoption  of  all  their  forms ;  fluted  friezes  (the  Incantada),  arches 
springing  from  slices  of  entablature ;  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
like,  most  of  which  was  very  religiously  adopted  by  the  archi- 
tects of  the  JRenaissance. 

The  general  character  of  ttne  Greek  architecture  is  now  so 
well  understood,  and  its  infinite  superiority  to  all  Koman  and 
BcHuanizing  imitations  is  so  widely  acknowledged,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  lest  the  architects  of  the  present  day  should 
commit  blunders  of  this  gross  kind ;  but  they  are  constantly  fall- 
ing into  errors  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the  total  result  of  their 
works.  The  Comic  Muse,  from  her  niche  in  the  front  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  laughs  at  the  inappropriateness  of  its 
Doric  portico ;  and  the  omission  of  one  or  two  of  the  refined 
**  irregularities"  of  the  Greek  art  is  the  omission  of  half  the  glory 
that  ought  to  have  sent  its  subtle  beams  from  the  still  noble 
fa9ade  of  the  New  British  Museum. 

Our  readers  will  expect  us  to  say  something  more  than  We 
have  yet  said  concerning  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  Article.  As  is  often  the  case  with  greatly  use- 
fid  books,  Mr.  Euskin's  ^^  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  bears, 
at  the  first  glance,  an  unpractical  character.  His  criticism,  for 
the  most  part,  like  Wordsworth's  poetry,  must  create  the  taste 
by  which  it  is  to  be  appreciated  and  adopted.  Yet  the  brilliant 
manner  by  which  the  present  and  other  works  of  the  same  writer 
are  adorned,  have  placed  them  at  once  among  the  books  that 
must  be  read.  This  is  a  misfortune  5  for  to  adinire  the  rhetoric 
and  heartily  and  practically  to  adopt  the  views  propounded  ih 
them,  are  two  very  different  things,  requiring  two  very  diflferent 
orders  of  readers.  We  confess  that  we  would  rather  behold  ve- 
rities of  such  profundity  and  import  clothed  more  soberly.  It 
would  protect  them  from  the  praises  of  the  ignorant,  and  would 
greatly  recommend  them  to  those  for  whom  truth  is  its  own 
ornament.  We  know  a  literary  lady,  who  cannot  tell  a  Doric 
shaft  from  a  flying  buttress,  who  is  nevertheless  pro£>und  in  the 
^^  Seven  Lamps*"    This  kind  of  popularity  oi^bt  to  be  a/$oi(kd 
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by  a  man  of  science  like  Mr.  Ensfcin,  6ven  were  its  attainment 
not  at  the  sacrifice  of  space  and  of  permanent  utility.  There 
are  many  passages  Trhich,  if  we  had  found  them  in  a  pulpit  ex- 
hortation for  a  mixed  multitude,  would  have  impressed  us  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  magnificent  strains  of  Jeremy  Taylor; 
in  fact,  with  the  first  reading  of  them  we  were  channed.  The 
book,  however,  requires  more  than  a  first  reading ;  it  is  a  scien- 
tific work,  and  requires  careful  study ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  been  written  throughout  in  a  scientific  manner :  on  the 
second  and  more  studious  reading,  much  that,  had  so  delighted 
us  at  first,  already  began  to  look  like  "  fine  writing."  Concern- 
ing the  far  more  important  question  of  the  views  broached  in 
Mr.Buskin^s  volume,  we  think  that  we  may  safely  pronounce  them 
to  constitute  the  most  significant  piece  of  criticism  which  has 
appeared  in  the  English  language  for  very  many  years.  The 
indispensable  connexion  and  coincidence  of  the  highest  morat 
activity  with  the  activity  of  art,  has  never  before  been  nearly  so 
distinctly  or  impressively  declared ;  and  yet  this  is  the  one  truth 
which  is  demanded  for  the  regeneration  of  the  arts. 

We  are  compelled,  by  pressure  for  space,  to  take  the  shortest 
method  of  giving  our  readers  a  notion  of  the  general  charactei 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticism.  We  select  the  following  passage,  on 
account  of  its  interest  in  connexion  with  the  fundamental  and 
now  much  agitated  question  of  the  relationships  of  art  with 
religion. 

**  But  farther,  was  it  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Mosaical 
system  that  there  should  be  art  or  splendour  in  the  form  or  services 
of  the  tabernacle  or  temple?  Was  it  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
any  one  of  their  typical  offices,  that  there  should  be  that  hanging  of 
blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  ? — those  taches  of  brass  and  sockets  of 
silver  ? — ^that  working  in  cedar,  and  overlaying  with  gold  ?  One  thing 
at  least  is  evident ;  there  was  a  deep  and  awful  danger  in  it ;  a  danger 
that  the  God  whom  they  so  worshipped  might  be  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  serfs  of  Egypt,  with  the  gods  to  whom  they  had  seen 
similar  gifts  offered,  and  similar  honours  paid.  The  probability  in 
our  times  of  fellowship  with  the  feelings  of  the  idolatrous  Bomanist 
is  abaohitely  as  nothings  compared  with  the  danger  to  the  Israelite  of 
a  sympathy  with  the  icblatrous  Egyptian ;  no  speculative,  no  unproved 
danger,  but  proved  fatally  by  their  fall,  during  a  month's  abandon- 
ment to  their  own  will;  a  fall  into  the  most  servile  idolatry;  yet 
marked  by  such  offerings  to  their  idol,  as  their  leader  was,  in  the  close 
sequel,  instructed  to  bid  them  offer  to  God.  This  danger  was  immi- 
nent, perpetual,  and  of  the  most  awful  kind :  it  was  the  one  against 
which  God  made  provision,  not  only  by  commandments,  by  threaten- 
ings,  by  promises,  the  most  urgent,  repeated,  and  impressive ;  but  by 
temporary  ordinances  of  a  severity  so  temble  as  almost  to  dim  for  a 
time^  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  his  attribute  of  mercy.    The  principal 
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olbject  of  every  instituted  law  of  that  Theocracy,  of  every  jadgment 
sent  forth  in  its  vindication,  was  to  marie  to  his  people,  his  hatred 
of  idolatry ;  a  hatred  written  under  their  advancing  steps,  in  the  blood 
of  the  Canaanite,  and  more  sternly  still  in  the  darkness  of  their  own 
desolation,  when  the  children  and  the  sucklings  swooned  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  lion  tracked  his  prey  in  the  dust  of  Samaria. 
Yet  against  this  mortal  danger,  provision  was  not  made  in  one  way 
(to  man's  thoughts,  the  simplest,  the  most  natural,  the  most  effective) 
by  withdrawing  from  the  worship  of  the  Divine  Being  whatever  could 
delight  the  sense,  or  shape  the  imagination,  or  limit  the  idea  of  Deity 
to  place.  Tliis  one  way  God  refused,  demanding  for  himself  such 
honours,  and  accepting  for  himself  such  local  dwelling  as  had  been 
paid  and  dedicated  to  idol  gods  by  heathen  worshippers  j-^and  for  what 
reason?  Was  the  glory  of  the  tabernacle  necessary  to  set  forth  or 
image  his  own  glory  to  the  minds  of  his  people  ?  What !  purple  or 
scarlet  necessary  to  the  people  who  had  seen  the  great  river  of  Egypt 
run  scadet  to  the  sea  under  his  condemnation?  What  I  golden  lamp 
and  cherub  necessary,  when  they  had  seen  the  silver  w^ves  of  Uie 
Bed  Sea  clasp  in  their  arched  hollows  the  corpses  of  the  horse  and 
his  rider  ?  Nay ;  not  so.  There  was  but  one  reason,  and  that  an 
eternal  one :  that  as  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  men  was  ac- 
coippanied  with  some  external  sign  of  its  continuance  and  his  remem- 
brance of  it,  so  the  acceptance  of  that  covenant  might  be  marked  and 
signified  by  men,  in  some  external  sign  of  their  love  and  obedience, 
and  surrender  of  themselves  and  theirs  to  his  will ;  and  their  grati- 
tude to  him,  and  continual  remembrance  of  him,  might  have  at  once 
their  expression  and  their  enduring  testimony  in  the  presentation  to 
him,  not  only  of  the  firstlings  of  the  herd  and  fold;  not  only  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  tithe  of  time,  but  of  all  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  beauty ;  of  the  thought  that  invents,  and  the  hand  that  labours ; 
of  wealth  of  wood,  and  weight  of  stone ;  of  the  3trength  of  iron,  and 
of  tte  light  of  gold," 

Every  one  must  be  alive  to  the  justice  of  Mr.  Ruskin*s  cen- 
sure of  the  modern  system  of  domestic  decoration.  His  com- 
ments upon  railway  architecture  are  perhaps  more  amusing  than 
just. 

"  Hence,  then,  a  general  law  of  singular  impottanoe  in  the  present 
day,  a  law  of  simple  common  sense — not  to  decorate  things  belonging 
to  purposes  of  acti'^'e  and  occupied  liie.  Wherever  you  can  rest,  then 
decorate ;  where  rest  is  forbidden,  so  is  beauty.  You  must  not  mix 
ornament  with  business,  any  more  than  you  mix  play;  work  fii*st 
and  then  rest,  work  first  and  then  gaze,  but  do  not  use  golden  plough- 
shares nor  bind  ledgers  in  enamel.  Do  not  thrash  with  sculptured 
flails,  nor  put  bas-reliefs  on  millstones.  What !  it  will  be  aaked,  are 
we  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  ?  Even  so,  always  and  everywhere.  The 
most  familiar  position  of  Greek  mouldings  is  in  these  days  on  shop- 
fronts.  There  is  not  a  tradesman's  sign,  nor  shelf,  nor  counter,  in  all 
the  streets  of  all  our  cities,  which  has  not  upon  it  omameiits  which 
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were  invented  to  adorn  temples,  and  beautify  king's  palaces.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  advantage  in  them  where  they  are.  Absolutely 
valueless — utterly  without  the  power  of  giving  pleasure — they  only 
satiate  the  eye  and  vulgarize  their  own  fbrms.  Many  of  these  are  in 
themselves  good  copies  of  fine  things,  which  things  we  shall  never  in 
consequence  enjoy  any  more.  Many  a  graceful  bracket  or  pretty 
beading  there  is  in  wood  over  a  grocer's,  a  cheesemonger's,  and  a  ho- 
sier's shop,  pow  is  it  that  tradesmen  cannot  understand  that  custom 
is  to  be  had  only  by  selling  good  tea,  and  cheese,  and  cloth,  and  that 
people  come  to  them  for  their  honesty,  and  their  readiness,  and  their 
right  wares,  and  not  because  they  nave  Greek  cornices  over  their 
windows,  or  their  names  in  large  gilt  letters  over  their  house-fronts  t 
How  pleasurable  it  would  be  to"  have  the  power  of  going  through 
London,  pulling  down  those  brackets  and  friezes  and  large  names, 
restoring  to  the  tradesmen  the  capitals  they  spent  in  architecture,  and 
putting  them  on  honest  equal  terms,  each  with  his  name  in  black  let- 
ters over  his  door,  not  shouted  down  the  street  from  the  upper  stories, 
and  each  with  a  plain  wooden  shop-casement  with  small  panes  in  it, 
that  people  would  not  think  of  breaking  in  order  to  be  sent  to  prison ! 
How  much  better  for  them  would  it  be,  how  much  happier,  how  much 
wiser,  to  put  their  trust  upon  their  own  truth  and  industry,  and  not 
on  the  idiocy  of  their  customers.  It  is  curious,  and  says  little  for  our 
national  probity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  prudence  on  the  other,  to  see 
the  whole  system  'of  our  street  decoration  based  on  the  idea  that 
people  must  be  baited  to  a  shop  as  moths  to  a  candle.  *  *  *  Another 
of  the  strange  and  evil  tendencies  of  the  present  day  is  to  the  decoration 
of  the  railway  stations.  Now,  if  there  be  any  place  in  the  world  in 
which  people  are  deprived  of  that  portion  of  temper  and  discretion 
which  are  necessary  to  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  it  is  there.  It 
is  the  very  temple  of  discomfort,  and  the  only  charity  the  builder  can 
extend  to  us  is  to  shew  us,  plainly  as  may  be,  how  soonest  to  escape 
from  it.  The  whole  system  of  railroad  travelling  is  addressed  to 
people  who,  being  in  a  hurry,  are  for  the  time  being  miserable.  No 
one  would  travel  in  that  manner  who  could  help  it — who  had  time 
to  go  leisurely  over  hills  and  between  hedges,  instead  of  through  tun- 
nels and  between  banks  ;  at  least  those  who  would,  have  no  sense  of 
beauty  so  acute  as  that  we  need  consult  it  at  the  station.  The  rail- 
road is,  in  all  its  relations,  a  matter  of  earnest  business,  to  be  got 
through  as  soon  as  possible.  It  transmutes  a  man  from  a  traveller 
into  a  living  parcel.  For  the  time  he  has  parted  with  the  noblest 
characteristics  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  a  planetary  power  of  loco- 
motion. Do  not  ask  him  to  admire  anything,  you  might  as  well  ask 
the  wind.  Carry  him  safely,  dismiss  him  soon  ;  he  will  thank  you  for 
nothing  else.  All  attempts  to  please  him  in  any  other  way  are  mere 
mockery  and  insult  to  the  things  by  which  you  endeavour  to  do  so. 
There  never  was  more  flagrant  nor  impertinent  folly  than  the  smallest 
portion  of  ornament  in  an3rthing  concerned  with  railroads,  or  near 
them.  Keep  them  out  of  the  way,  take  them  through  the  ugliest 
country  you  can  find^  confess  them  the  miserable  things  they  are,  and 
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spend  nothing  upon  them  but  for  safety  and  speed.  Give  large  sala- 
ries to  efficient  servants,  large  prices  to  good  manufacturers,  large 
wages  to  able  workmen.  Let  the  iron  be  tough,  the  brickwork  solid,  ^d 
the  carriages  strong.  The  time  is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when  these 
just  measures  will  not  be  easily  met ;  and  to  increase  expense  in  clnj 
other  direotioi^  is  madness.  Better  bury  gojd  in  the  embankments 
than  put  it  in  ornaments  in  the  stations.  Will  a  single  traveller  be 
willing  to  pay  an  increased  fare  on  the  South  Western,  because  the 
columns  of  the  terminus  are  covered  with  patterns  from  Nineveh  ? 
he  will  only  care  the  less  for  the  Ninevite  ivories  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ; — or  on  the  North  Western,  because  there  are  old  English  look- 
ing spandrels  to  the  roof  of  the  station  at  Crewe  ?  he  will  only  have  less 
pleasure  in  their  prototypes  at  Crewe  House.  Railroad  architecture 
has,  or  would  have,  a  dignity  of  its  own,  if  it  were  only  left  to  its  work. 
You  would  not  put  rings  on  the  finger  of  a  smith  at  his  anvil." 

We  cannot  pretend  to  do  full  justice  to  this  remarkable  book. 
Its  very  fajalt,  however,  of  unscientific  style,  must  give  it  that 
kind  and  extent  of  circulation  which  will  render  any  general 
account  of  the  work  by  us  unnecessary. 

From  the  series  of  works  upon  whicJi  it  appears  that  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  is  now  engaged,  we  can  scarcely  hope  too  much  for  Art.  We 
could  wish,  however,  that  the  title  of  his  forthcoming  Essay  bad 
been  one  of  more  immediate  practical  promise  than  ''  The  otones 
of  Venice."  At  a  time  when  miles  of  new  streets  are  being 
annually  added  to  the  English  metropolis  and  to  our  great  pro* 
vincial  cities,  "  The  Bricks  of  London"  would  have  been  a  more 
attractive  title.  All  architectures,  hitherto,  except  tne  "  Eliza- 
bethan," have  assumed  a  stone  material,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  house-builders  are  induced  to  imitate  stone  in  miserable 

Elaster,  instead  of  dealing  boldly  and  honestly  with  the  humble 
aked  clay  which  is  the  substructure  of  all  their  cheap  finery. 
That  bricks  are  not  insusceptible  of  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
architectural  treatment  has  been  proved  in  the  "  Elizabethan 
style."  This  style,  however,  is  only  very  partially  fitted  for 
modem  use.  Schinkel  of  Berlin  has  tried  his  wit  at  a  new  brick 
architecture,  but  he  has  failed  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  bold 
abandonment  of  the  principles  of  stone  construction .  Mr.  Kuskin 
might  confer  a  vast  benefit  upon  our  cities  by  shewing  us  what 
are  the  essential  and  peculiar  artistical  capabilities  of  brick  ar- 
chitecture. 
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Art*  m. — ^1.  Emme  Critica  degU  Aui  e  Docummti  relativi  <ri&t 
Favola  delta  Papessa  Giovanna.  Di  A.  BiANCHX^GsoniSi. 
Milano,  1845.     1  vol.  12ino,  pp.  250. 

2.  A  Cfitioal  Examination  of  the  Fads  and  DocumewU  rdatitie  to 
the  Fable  of  Pope  Joan, 

SiGNOR  BiANCHi-GioviNi  h«s  piaced,  in  the  abave  qaoted 
title-page  of  his  very  curious  and  able  little  work,  a  word  wliich 
possibly  might  have  with  propriety  appeared  on  its  colc^on^  but 
which  certainly  has  no  business  to  occupy  the  position  it  does. 
The  crier  of  a  court  of  justice  does  not  call  on  the  trial  of 
^< Richard  Roe,  gfi«%  of  felony,"  &c.  The  "guilty*^  or  ^^liot 
guilty"  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  trial.  And  the  "  c^tical  exa- 
mination" of  Signer  Bianchi-^Giovini  is  instituted  by  him  ex- 
pressly to  investigate  whether  the  stratige  accounts  of  a  female 
Pope,  found  in  the  medieval  historians,  be  or  be  not  ^fabmltmiJ^^ 
The  foregone  conclusion  therefore  involved  in  terming  the  wbote 
matter  "a  fable"  in  the  title-page  should  have  been  avoided. 
The  author,  it  may  be  replied,  nad  of  course  concluded  his  own 
investigations,  and  made  up  his  mind  on  the  question  at  issue, 
before  he  sat  down  to  write  his  book.  But  he  should  hare  con- 
ducted scrupulously  the  mind  of  the  reader  along  tlie  path  which 
his  own  had  followed,  without  showing  him  beforehand  the  coth- 
clusion  he  was  about  to  arrive  at.  This  should  have  been  so 
managed  with  as  much  care  as  a  novel  writer  uses  to  prevent 
his  reader  from  penetrating  too  6o6n  the  secret  of  the  dAwuement 
on  which  his  interest  depends.  For  as  this  concealment  isessea^ 
tial  to  the  amusement  c(  the  novel^reader^  so  would  the  aikdo- 
gous  reserve  which  we  have  been  recommending  have  been  use- 
ful in  imparting  to  the  historical  student  the  full  appreciation  of 
the  most  important  part  of  the  instruction  this  curious  examinar- 
tion  is  calculated  to  afifard- 

What  this  lesson  is  in  our  opinion,  we  will  point  out  presently. 
For  the  moment,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  by  our  reader  as  wte 
have  said  our  author  ought  to  have  done  by  his.  .We  will  en- 
deavour to  lay  the  case  unpr^udged  before  him,  and  leave  him 
to  form  his  own  conclusions  as  he  goes;  The  only  further  pre- 
fatory remark  we  shall  make  is,  that  the  reader  liiay  iamly  lodc 
on  the  question  under  examination  as  still  undecided,  notwith- 
standing the  conclusion  to  which  our  author  has  come,  has  been 
disclosed  to  him.  For  if  Signor  BiancJii^Giovini  deems  tlie  story 
of  the  Popess  to  be  a  faible,  such  men  as  Lenfant,  Spanheim,  and 
in  a  great  degree,  Basnage,  believed  it  to  be  true  history. 

We  will  now  relate,  as  succinctly  as:  xnky  b%  the  histcory  of 
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Pope  Joan^  as  found  in  many  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Some  variations  may  be  observed  in  many  of  these  writers,  it  is 
toie.  We  will  not,  however,  litmble  the  reader  With  these  inir 
material  discrepalicies,  but  will  give  the  story  as  told  in  the  ihain 
by  most  of  them. 

Pope  Leo  the  Fourth  died  in'  the  year  855  \  and  Benedict 
the  Third  stands  in  the  catalogue  of  popes  as  his  successor. 
But  between  these  two,  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  for 
more  than  two  years  by  a  woman.  She  does  not  a{)pear  inHhe 
list  of  popes,  because  it  was  wished  by  the  Church  and  its  his^ 
torians  to  throw  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  so  great  a  sacrilegie  and 
scandal.  The  fact,  however,  was,  that  on  the  death  of  Leo  tlie 
Fourth,  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  met  to  elect  his  successor, 
when  their  choice  fell  on  a  young  priest,  a  stranger  in  Bome^  who 
during  the  period  of  his  stay  there  had  acquired  an  immense  re- 
putation for  learning  and  virtue,  and  who  became  Pope,  with  the 
title  of  John  the  Eighth.  This  supposed  priest  was,  however, 
in  reality  a  female ;  and  her  previous  history  was  as  follows  :^-^ 
An  English  missionary  priest  was  travelling  in  Saxony  with  his 
wife,  who  at  Ingelheim  was  brought  to  bed,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter.  The  missionary,  with  his  family  thus  increased,  tra- 
velled onwards  on  his  vocaticm ;  and  after  a  whil^  established 
himself  permanently  at  Fulda.  There  he  found  time,  amid  the 
occupations  occasioned  by  his  newly-formed  congregation,  to  be- 
stow much  care  and  labour  on  the  education  of  his. daughter. 
She  rewarded  bis  pains  by  the  most  remarkable  progress  in  all  the 
learning  of  that  day.  Nor  was  she  less  richly  endowed  in  per- 
son than  in  intellect ;  and  at  twelve  years  old,  she  was  a  pix)digy 
of  beauty  and  of  learning. 

At  this  early  age,  a  monk  of  the  convent  at  Fulda  having 
chanced  to  become  acquainted  yniYi  her,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her.  The  beautiful  Giovanna  was,  it  would  seem,  less  re- 
markable for  virtue  and  prudence  than  for  other  high  qualities; 
for  she  appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  difficulty  in  returning 
the  monk's  passion.  A  guilty  commerce  commenced  between 
them,  and  was  for  a  while  carried  on  by  stealth  beneath  li^r 
father's  roof.  The  meetings,  however,  which  they  were  thus  able 
to  contrive,  were  too  few  and  far  between,  and  attended  with  too 
great  risk  to  satisfy  the  lovers.  In  order  therefore  to  be  wholly 
and  securely  together,  it  was  determined  between  them,  that 
Giovanna  ^uld  secretly  leave  her  father's  house,  should  as- 
sume male  attire,  and  thus  introduced  by  her  lover,  should  desire 
of  tlie  Abbot  admission  into  his  convent.  This  scheme  was  put 
into  execution  accordingly ;  and  the  Abbot,  charmed  with  the 
learning  and  talent  of  the  young  postulant,  readily  received  her 
iimong  his  flock«    And  so  y^  cud  she  nmntatn  the  part  she 
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had  assnmecl,  and  so  cautious  were  the  lovers  in  their  conduct, 
that  during  her  stay  in  the  convent  no  suspicion  was  ever  raised 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

However,  be  the  cause  what  it  might,  they  soon  became  tired 
of  their  convent  life,  and  concerted  a  plan  of  flight.  They  got 
safe  out  of  the  monastery,  changed  their  conventual  dresses  for 
lay  costumes,  and  thus  escaped  to  England,  of  which  country  the 
monk  also  was  a  native.     Having  tarried  there  awhile,  they 

Sassed  thence  into  France ;  from  France  into  Italy,  and  from 
taly  to  Greece.  During  all  these  wanderings,  they  halted 
wherever  they  found  learned  men  and  learning.  Thus  gathering 
erudition  from  all  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in  Europe, 
they  became  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  science  of  their  age. 
In  Greexie,  they  fixed  their  quarters  at  Athens,  that  being  the 
best  residence  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Grecian  language. 
There,  however,  the  wanderings  of  the  lover  monk  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  ;  for  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  malady,  which 
at  the  end  of  a  iPew  days  caused  his  death. 

Giovanna  thus  left  alone,  determined  on  quitting  Greece  and 
returning  to  Italy.  She  started  accordingly,  still  dressed  as 
ever  in  male  attire,  and  arrived  safely  at  Kome.  There  the 
reputation  of  her  learning,  and  the  fame  of  her  virtue — for  she 
now  led  a  most  exemplary  life — were  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
city.  She  immediately  commenced  a  course  of  public  lectures, 
and  disputations  after  the  manner  of  that  day,  which  instantly 
attracted  an  immense  crowd  of  hearers.  All  the  students  in 
Rome  flocked  to  her  school,  and  even  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors were  seen  on  the  benches.  At  the  same  time,  her  exem- 
plary piety  won  as  much  admiration  as  her  matchless  learning. 

At  this  conjuncture  Leo  the  Fourth  died,  and  the  people  and 
the  clergy  forthwith  assembled  to  choose  his  successor.  On 
whom  could  their  choice  more  worthily  fall  than  on  this 
stranger,  with  whose  varied  excellencies  all  Rome  was  ringing  I 
There  was,  as  contemporary  historians  assure  us,  no  lack  of  men 
remarkable  for  their  virtue,  wisdom,  and  learning  at  Rome  in 
those  days.  So  pre-eminent,  however,  was  the  merit  of  Gio- 
vanna above  all  others,  that  she  was  unanimously  chosen  Pope, 
and  enthroned  as  John  the  Eighth.  In  her  new  position  Gio- 
vanna attracted  no  less  admiration  and  praise  from  all  men,  than 
she  had  previously  done  in  her  more  humble  station.  The 
weighty  cares  of  government  were  borne  by  her  with  surprising 
wisdom  and  judgment.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she 
fell  into  the  same  sin  that  had  before  ensnared  her.  An  old  his- 
torian attributes  this  fall  to  her,  "  aver  cominciato  a  mangiare  cibi 
troppo  delicatiche  non  aveva  costumato  prima  di  allora.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  Giovanna  fell,  ana  the  result  of  her  back-* 
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sTiding  was,  ere  long,  a  Pope  in  the  family  way  1  Som^  of  the 
chroniclers  relate,  tfiat  while  in  this  condition  she^  on  one  occa- 
sion, undertook  to  exorcise  a  person  possessed  of  an  eVil  spirit ; 
and  that  on  her  demanding  of  the  devil  when  he  would  go  out 
from  the  possessed  person's  body,  the  evil  one  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses : — 


»'  Fa.pa  pater  patrum  papissas  pandito  pArtum 
£i  tibi  tunc  edam,  quando  de  corpore  oadam." 


declare 


That  is  to  say. — "  Oh,  Pope,  thou  father  of  tli^  fathers,  de( 
the  time  of  tne  Popess's  parturition,  and  I  will  then  tell  you 
when  I  will  go  out  irova  this  body.'^ 

No  suspicion  was,  however,  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  by- 
standers by  this  sally  of  the  foul  fiend.  They  thought  that  if  it 
meant  anything  more  than  mere  devilish  Impudence^  it  signified 
that  the  devil  refused  ever  to  yield.  And  so  Giovanna  approached 
the  critical  period  without  any  suspicion  of  the  truth  being  yet 
awakened.  At  length  it  came  to  the  time  of  the  Rogation  days, 
a  period  of  much  solemn  processioning  in  Rome.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  Pope,  not  aware  how  near  she  was  to  her  time,  and 
unwilling  to  appear  remiss  in  her  religious  duties,  left  the  church 
of  the  Vatican,  at  the  head  of  all  her  clergy,  to  walk  in  proces- 
sion to  the  Lateran.  The  solemn  pageant  proceeded  with  all 
due  ceremony  and  decorum,  till  it  arrived  at  that  spot  in  its  road 
which  lies  between  the  church  of  St.  Clement  and  the  Coliseum, 
When  suddenly  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour,  there  in  the  open 
street,  amid  all  the  astounded  cardinals  and  clergy,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  herself,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  the  sad  disgrace  of  the  entire  Church,  the  infallible  head 
thereof  gave  birth  to  a  child !  The  circumstances,  however,  of 
such  an  accouchement  were  fatal  to  both  mother  and  child.  As 
a  mark  of  the  horror  felt  by  Ae  Church  for  so  dreadful  a  sac- 
rilege, it  was  determined  that  the  Pontiff  in  procession  should 
never  again  pass  by  that  desecrated  spot.  A  statue  was  raised 
there  to  perpetuate  the  infamy  of  the  fact ;  and  a  ceremony, 
minutely  described  by  successive  historians,  was  ordained  to  be 
observed  at  the  consecration  of  all  future  Popes,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  scandal. 
Theodore  of  Niem,  who  lived  long  at  Rome  in  the  position  of 
secreta^  to  two  Popes,  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  statue  of  the 
female  Pope.  And  Mabillon,  in  his  "  Iter  Italicum,"  tells  us  of 
the  portrait  of  Pope  Joan,  occupying  its  place  between  those  of 
Leo  the  Fourth  and  Benedict  the  Third,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Siena. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  female  Pope, — a  history  related  and 
banded  down  during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  by  more  than 
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two  hundred  writers^  among  whom  arc  to  be  found  popes^  cardi« 
nalsy  bUhopSy  theologians,  inquisitors,  priests,  friars,  laymen,  his- 
torians, moralists,  orthodox  catholics,  and  heretics.  *^  Is  it  pos- 
siUe,"  asks  Signer  Bianchi<^Giovini,  ^  for  a  tradition  to  be  better 
supported  I"  The  nature  of  the  subject,  too,  is  such  as  to  exclude 
effectually,  we  would  think,  all  possibility  of  mistake  or  falsifica- 
tion. The  main  facts  of  the  story  took  place  in  a  spot  then  the 
very  centre  of  the  civilized  world— in  a  city  which  was  not,  as 
most  oth^  dties  at  that  day  were,  isolated  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  but  which  was  in  constant  relation  with  all 
Christendom.  The  catastrophe  is  represented  to  have  happened 
under  the  eyes  of  a  vast  multitude,  including  all  the  most  in- 
structed and  pen-handling  men  in  Rome.  The  principal  per^ 
sonage  of  the  extraordinary  scene,  too,  was  that  one  of  all  the 
human  beings  in  the  world  most  certain  of  bemg  minutely  and 
carefully  chronicled.  Of  interest  to  all  Europe,  the  Pope  was 
especially  interesting  to  that  class  who  alone  were  capable  of 
recording  facts,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  registering  all  such 
as  appeared  to  them  important.  Any  mistake  or  fafsification 
respecting  such  an  event,  happening  under  such  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  does  most  assuredly  appear  impossible. 

Many  of  the  other  tests  usually  adopted  by  critics  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  historical  evidence  will,  if  applied  to  the 
narration  in  question,  still  farther  tend  to  the  conviction,  that, 
however  strange  it  may  appear  that  such  a  story  should  be  true, 
it  would  be  fiur  stranger,  nay  incredible,  that  it  should  be  false. 
In  the  first  place,  what  would  be  the  natural  bias  of  those  who 
have  recorded  the  facts?  Can  we  discover  any  motive  which 
might  have  led  them  to  invent  such  a  story?  The  contrary  is 
most  palpably  and  notoriously  the  case.  The  chroniclers  who 
have  recorded  and  perpetuated  this  story  were  telling  that  which 
all  their  prejudices,  interests,  feelings,  and  desires  would  have 
naturally  led  them  to  wish  suppressed,  hidden,  and  forgotten  for 
ever.  They  w^e  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
It  is  most  evident  that  they  wrote  such  things  only  because  they 
deemed  them  too  true  and  too  well  known  to  be  suppressed. 

Again,  is  it  a  stoiy  likely  to  have  been  invented  as  falling  in 
with  any  popular  delusion  or  superstition,  or  hope  or  fear,  of  that 
day?  Have  we  other  instances  of  similar  fictions?  Were  any 
of  the  circumstances  of  those  times  calculated  to  generate  such 
an  invention  in  the  imagination  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  No- 
thing can  appear  more  improbable  than  the  fii'st  conception  of 
such  a  fable.  Indeed,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  fii'st  inventor 
and  publisher  of  sudii  a  scaiidalous  story,  supposing  it  to  be  an 
invention,  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  from  the  indigo 
nation  of  his  ecdesiastaoal  superior^;  and  of  the  Church  in  general. 
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TheD)  again^  consider  tj^e  clifoumstantial  xnifmteness  of  t]i^ 
Darratlon.  £ven  supposing  that  in  some  inconceivable  man- 
ner a  strange  unfounded  idea  had  been  generated,  that  a 
female  had  once  upon  a  time  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
would  not  the  most  credulous  chronicler,  or  the  most  audacious 
fabler,  have  contented  himself  with  recording  or  inventing  that 
one  naked  circumstance?  Do  we  not  invaiiably  find  that 
the  fables,  which  have  had  their  origin  amid  the  darkness  of  ante- 
historical  tunes,  and  have  foisted  themselves,  amid  truths  and 
half  truths,  into  the  page  of  history,  are  mere  vague  statements 
of  isolated  facts,  the  skeletons  of  a  story  rather  than  the  trud 
body  of  one  clothed  with  its  flesh  and  blood  of  circumstance,  and 
due  sequence  of  antecedent  and  result  1  Is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  if  the  stoiy  had  been  absolutely  void  of  foundation  we  should 
liave  had  recorded  the  birth  and  parentage  of  the  false  Popess — 
a  complete  and  intelligible  account  of  all  her  previous  adven- 
tures— an  entire  and  consistent  biography  in  short? — a  biogra- 
aphy,  too,  in  which  all  the  facts  are  consistent  not  only  with 
themselves  but  with  the  history  and  condition  of  the  times  when 
they  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  And,  truly,  the  story  of 
Giovanna  is  nothing  less  than  all  this.  The  married  Romanist 
English  missionary  travelling  in  Saxony,  learned  in  the  learning 
of  those  times — ^the  immoral  and  unprincipled,  yet  studious  and 
learning-loving  lover  monk — the  thronging  Roman  scholars, 
eager  after  the  teaching  of  the  newly  arrived  stranger  doctor 
from  foreign  countries,  are  all  "  dramatis  personaB"  true  to  the 
history  of  the  period,  genuine  excerpts  from  tlie  real  world  of 
that  day.  Then  the  itinerant  pursuit  of  erudition,  and  of  the 
fame  thereof,  the  suddenly  acquired  reputation,  &c.,  ai-e  all  in 
true  keeping.  Can  we  refuse  to  admit  all  these  facts  to  be  strong 
presumptions  in  favour  of  the  story  ?  Must  we  not  confess  that 
many  of  the  usual  and  well-known  characteristics  of  fabulous 
narration  are  wanting  here? 

Does  it  appear  credible,  we  ask,  that  such  a  story,  so  related, 
and  so  long  received  by  those  who  had  most  interest  to  reject  it, 
should  be  absolutely  and  entirely  false  ?  Does  it  not  seem  im- 
possible? Xet,  in  one  word,  such  is  the  case.  Few  of  those 
who  have  ever  examined  the  question  will,  at  the  present  day^ 
we  believe,  be  inclined  to  impugn  our  assertion,  if  we  pronounce 
unhesitatingly  the  entire'  story  to  be  a  pure  and  unmixed  fabri- 
cation !  This  is  the  curiosity  of  the  thing ;  and  herdn  lies  the 
instruction  to  be  drawn  from  the  story,  and  from  Signer  Bianchi- 
Gioyini^s  veiy  able  investigation  of  it. 

Before,  however,  pointing  out  more  specially  the  lessons  it 
affords,  and  the  rules  it  illustrates  in  that  science  which  teaches 
the  weighing  and  due  estimation  of  historical  evidence,  it  will  not 
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be  uninteresting  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  rise  and  virog/ceas  of 
the  tradition^  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  pages  of  a  long  series 
of  chroniclers. 

The  first  writer^  in  point  of  date,  who  mentions  the  Popess,  is 
Marianus  Scotus,  who  was  bom  in  1028,  became  a  monk  in 
1052y  went  from  Scotland  to  Germany  in  1058,  remained  several 
years  in  the  monastery  of  Fnlda,  wrote  an  Universal  Chronicle, 
which  comes  down  to  1083,  and  died  at  Mayence  in  1086.  In 
this  monk's  Chronicle  it  stands  written : — "  Leo  the  Pope  died  on 
the  1st  of  August.  To  him  succeeded  John,  who  was  a  woman, 
and  sat  for  two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days."  And  this  is 
all.  Not  a  word  of  her  parents,  her  loves,  her  peregrinations,  or 
the  circumstances  of  her  death.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this 
strange  history  did  not  rise  perfect  from  the  brain  of  its  inventor, 
like  Minerva  from  that  of  Jove,  but  that  it  was,  as  we  shall  fur* 
ther  see  presently,  the  produce  of  a  long  and  gradual  growth, 
and  due  to  the  genius  of  a  lengthy  series  of  inventive  historians. 
There  is  another  important  remark,  however,  to  be  made,  before 
quitting  Marianus,  on  a  circumstance  which  meets  us  thus  at 
the  outset  of  our  path,  and  which  continually  recurs  during  its 
whole  course.  It  is  the  gross  and  disgraceful  dishonesty  and  ill 
faith  of  writers  on  both  sides,  as  soon  as  Church  interests  and 

S)olemical  feelings  are  involved  in  the  matter,  and  the  odium  thep- 
ogicum  is  aroused.  Old  Marianus  lived  in  days  which  were  not 
controversial,  and  he,  no  doubt,  tells  the  matter  as  he  heard  it. 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  editor  of  his  Chronicle,  when  it  was 
printed  for  tne  first  time  at  Bale,  in  1559,  was  John  Herold,  a 
Calvinist.  Consequently^  in  printing  the  above  passage  respect- 
ing the  she  Pope,  ne  quietly  leaves  out  the  words  "  ut  asseritury* 
which  stand  in  the  MS.,  and  thus  alters  the  old  monk's  hearsay 
to  a  direct  and  positive  assertion. 

Pass  we  on,  however,  to  the  builders  on  this  promising  foun- 
dation. 

Leaving  on  one  side  one  or  two  authors,  who  merelv  mention 
the  fact  that  a  female  Pope  was  said  to  have  succeeded  Leo  IV., 
and  a  few  of  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  speak  of  her  at 
all,  we  come  to  an  anonymous  unedited  Chronicle  in  the  library 
of  St.  Paul,  at  Leipsic,  which  comes  down  to  1261.  The  writer 
of  this,  under  the  year  900,  after  sajring  that  Sergius  m.  was, 
for  his  vices,  by  some  considered  a  pseudo-Pope,  goes  on  thus  : — 
"  There  was  another  false  Pope,  the  name  and  date  of  whom 
are  unknown ;  since  she  was  a  woman,  as  the  Bomans  confess, 
of  great  beauty  and  of  great  learning,  but  who  always  concealed 
her  sex  under  a  male  costume,  till  sne  was  elected  Pope.  She 
became  with  child  in  her  papacy,  and  the  demon,  in  a  consistory, 
made  the  fact  known  to  all,  by  crying  out  to  the  Pope,  ^  JPojpa 
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pater  patrum  Papissce  pandito  partumJ  "  Here  we  have  the  fact 
of  her  bearing  a  child,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  beauty  and 
learning,  in  addition  to  the  more  naked  notice  of  the  earlier  writer. 
As  we  come  down  the  stream  of  time,  however,  but  a  few  years 
further,  we  come  to  an  author  who  appears  to  have  contributed 
a  handsome  addition  to  our  fabric.  This  is  Martinus  Polaccus, 
who  was  a  friar-penitentiary  of  Pope  Nicholas  Ht.,  archbishop 
of  Cosenza,  and  author  of  a  Chronicle  of  the  Popes  and  Emperors, 
which  comes  down  to  1277.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

"  After  this  Leo  sat  John  of  England,  by  nation  of  Mayence,  by 
some  writers  said  to  be  Benedict  HI.  He  sat  two  years,  five  months, 
and  four  days :  and  the  Pontificate  was  vacant  a  month.  He  died 
at  Rome.  It  is  said  that  this  Pope  was  a  woman,  and  that  having 
been  taken  in  her  youth  to  Athens,  in  male  attire,  by  one  who  was 
her  lover,  she  acquired  such  proficiency  in  various  sciences  that  her 
equal  was  not  to  be  found.  And  having  afterwards  ccnne  to  Kome 
to  teach  the  Trivium,*  she  had  among  her  hearers  many  very  learned 
men,  and  having  gained  for  herself  in  that  city  a  great  reputation  fbr 
purity  of  life  and  learning,  was  unanimously  elected  Pope.  But  in  her 
papacy  she  became  with  child  by  one  of  her  servants ;  and  being 
ignorant  of  the  time  when  the  birth  should  be,  she  was  overtaken  by 
the  pains  of  childbirth  as  she  was  going  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
to  that  of  the  Lateran,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  between  the  Coliseum 
and  the  church  of  St.  Clement.  It  is  said  that  she  was  buried  there. 
And  as  our  lord  the  Pope  does  not  pass  by  that  road,  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  he  avoids  it  from  detestation  of  that  event.  She  is  not 
placed  in  the  Catalogue  of  Holy  Pontiffs,  both  because  of  her  sex  and 
because  of  the  atrocity  of  the  circumstances." 

Such  is  the  narration  of  the  worthy  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
who,  as  a  sometime  resident  at  Kome,  ought  to  have  had  ample 
means  of  inquiring  into  the  foundation  and  authenticity  of  the 
tradition.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  fresh  particularities 
are  here  met  with  for  the  first  time,  though  the  lady's  biography 
is  not  yet  complete.  In  later  days,  when  the  question  of  jPopess 
or  no  Popess  became  a  debated  matter  between  Bomanists  and 
Protestants,  and  a  common  tilting  ground  for  polemical  cham- 
pions of  either  faith,  and  every  circumstance-  of  the  story  was 
contested,  and  each  fragment  of  authority  sifted  with  unsparing 
erudition,  it  was  attempted  to  be  shewn  that  the  above  passage 
was  spuriously  introduced  into  the  work  of  Martinus  Polaccus. 
Some  manuscripts,  it  was  shewn,  do  not  contain  it.  But  as  Signor 
Bianchi-Giovini  truly  and  candidly  remarks,  this  fact  would 
prove  nothing;  for  it  is  just  as  likely  that  it  should  have  been 
designedly  omitted  &om  those  which  have  it  not  aa  inserted  in 

*  Tke  Tritiiim,  as  is  well  known,  comprised  grammar,  rhetoxiey  and  logic    The 
QaadnvHua  eoiulBted  of  arithmetic^  geometryy  mQ»o$  and  astronomy. 
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those  which  contain  it.  Moreover,  it  is  proved,  tliat  the  copies 
of  the  archbishop's  Chronicle,  which  circulated  in  Italy  shortly 
after  his  own  time,  contained  the  passage  in  question,  from  the 
circumstance  of  Fra  Tolonieo,  a  Domenican  of  Lucca,  havmg 
remarked  in  a  work  of  his  that  he  had  met  with  no  author  who 
spoke  of  the  Popess  except  Marti nus. 

As  we  advance  into  tne  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of 
writers  who  speak  of  Giovanna  rapidly  increase.  The  leg^:id 
is  evidently  consolidating  quicily .  into  history.  At  all  events, 
the  belief  that  such  a  thing  had  happened  is  by  that  tinfie  evi- 
dently very  general,  thougn  still  perhaps  somewliat  vague  and 
unsettled.  The  tradition,  still  partially  in  the  embryo  state,  is  not 
yet  fully  incarnate  in  its  consistent  flesh  and  blood,  body  of  cir^ 
cumstances  and  life-like  particulars.  The  work,  however,  now 
goes  rapidly  on. 

Siegfried,  the  priest,  who  finished  his  "  Epitomes"  in  1306, 
contributes  his  quota  of  new  matter,  adding  to  what  we  have 
already,  that  "  at  Eome  in  a  certain  spot  of  the  city  is  still 
shewn  her  statue  in  pontifical  dress,  together  with  the  image  of 
her  child,  cut  in  marble  in  a  wall."  Thanks !  good  Siegfried ! 
"  the  smallest  contributions  being  thankfully  received,"  as  truly 
they  seem  to  have  been  by  each  successive  compiler,  the  entire 
edifice  will  soon  be  completed. 

Amalric  di  Angier,  Prior  of  the  Augustins,  who  wrote  in 
1362,  contributes  the  new  circumstance,  that  Giovanna  taught 
three  years  in  Rome  previous  to  her  election.  We  are  also  m- 
debted  to  him  for  originating  the  suggestion  as  to  the  high  feed- 
ing being  the  primary  cause  of  her  backsliding. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 
Of  the  first.  Signer  Bianchi-Giovini  writes  in  words  which  we 
quote,  as  containing  a  curious  notice  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Petrarch  is  held  at  the  present  day  among  his  countrymen, 
thus  : — "  The  singer  of  Monna  Laura,  who^e  vesfses — the  de- 
light of  our  fathers — are  so  wearisome  to  us,  Francesca  Petrarca, 
writing  about  1370,  repeats  the  story  of  Martinus  Polaccus." 
He  says  nothing,  however,  about  the  pregnancy,  merely  remark- 
ing that  the  sex  was  discovered  afterwards. 

Not  so  the  gentle  Ser  Giovanni  da  Certaldo.  The  story  was 
too  good  a  one  for  him  to  refrain  from  making  the  most  of  in 
his  book  of  "  celebrated  women.*"  Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  good 
Boccaccio  shews  himself  more  fitted  as  well  as  more  inclined  to 
hold  the  pen  of  a  novelist,  than  that  of  an  historian.  And  in 
truth  he  wields  the  former  so  frankly  as  to  dispense  an  historical 
investigator  from  the  necessity  of  examining  liis  account  of  the 
matter  very  strictly.  His  account,  moreover,  is  too  long,  as  wfell 
as  here  and  there  too  highly  •coloured  to  adapt  it  for  citation  in 
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our  paged*  We  may  remark,  however,  that  he  is  the  first  to 
assert  that  l>er  original  real  nanoe  was  not  known,  but  that  some 
thought  that  it  was  Gilberta. 

H^mann  Korner,  a  German  Domenican,  author  of  a  chro- 
nicle which  comes  down  to  1435,  speaks  at  length  of  the  Popess, 
and  adds  the  new  facts,  that  the  line  of  procession  adopted  by 
the  Popes  in  passing  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Lateran,  was 
changed  by  the  decree  of  a  Council ;  and  that  a  usage  was  there- 
after established  to  verify  the  sex  of  the  Popes  at  the  time  of 
their  election* 

Contemporary  with  Kiimer  was  the  French  poet  Martin  Franc, 
who  i^;>eaks  at  length  of  Giovanna  in  a  poem  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  champion  of  women  and  an  accuser  of  them. 
We  will  quote  two  or  three  stanzas  as  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  poetry  of  that  day,  and  of  the  feeling  then  prevalent  anent 
the  Popess.  The  verses  are,  as  may  be  supposecf,  a  part  of  tlie 
pleading  of  the  woman-hater. 

"  Tu  scais  qu'elle  scent  tant  des  lettres 
Que  pour  son  sens  on  la  crea 
Papesse  et  prestresse  des  prestres. 
0  !  comme  bien  estudia ! 
0  grand  loiiange  si  a  ! 
Ferame  se  dissimula  homme, 
Et  sa  nature  renia 
Pour  devenir  Pape  de  Bome. 

"  O  benoist  Dieu !  comme  osa  femrae 
Vestir  chasuble  et  chanter  messe ! 
O  femme  oultrageuse  et  infame  ! 
Comment  eust  eue  la  hardiesse 
De  se  faire  Pape  et  Papesse  ? 
Comment  endnra  Dieu,  comment 
Que  femmci  ribaulde  et  prestresse 
Eust  TegHse  en  gouyemement?" 

The  defender  afterwards  making  the  best  he  can  of  s6  bad  a 
case,  concludes : — , 

<<  Or  laissons  hs  pecl^z,  disans 
Qu  elle  estait  clergesse  lettr6e, 
Quand  devant  le  plus  souffisans 
De  Bome  eut  Tissue  et  lentre. 
Eucor  te  peut  estre  monstree 
Mainte  preface  que  dicta 
Bien  et  sainctement  accoustr^e 
Ou  eu  la  foi  point  n'hesita." 

Thus  it  seems  tiiat  Martin.  Franc  believed  that  there  were  writ- 
ings «f  her  extant,  of.which  the  orthodoxy  was  irreproachable. 
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But  a  poet's  authority  must  not  pass  for  more  than  it  is  worth ; 
and  no  other  writer  speaks  on  this  subject. 

In  the  middle  of  tne  fifteenth  century  Felix  Hammerlein,  a 
canon  of  Constance,  relates  at  full  length  the  story  as  it  then 
stood,  and  adds,  that  the  manner  of  her  death  was  that  she  had 
chosen  for  herself  for  the  remission  of  her  sins.  This  alludes  to 
a  legend  which  seems  to  have  been  current  at  that  period — ^for 
it  is  mentioned  at  length  by  other  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century — that  an  angel  appeared  to  Pope  Giovanna, 
and  proposed  to  her  this  choice ;  either  to  carry  on  and  finish 
her  papacy  with  glory,  and  be  puhished  eternally,  or  to  die  dis- 
graced publicly  as  she  did,  and  be  pardoned. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  English  author  of  two  centu- 
ries of  "  Scriptores  Majoris  BritanniaB,''  whom  Signor  Bianchi- 
Giovini  styles  "  Giovanni  Baleo  di  Suffolk,*"  writes  at  length  of 
the  female  Pope,  and  pretty  well  completes  the  tale;  adding, 
moreover,  that  she  ordained  bishops,  priests,  deacorts,  and  abbots^ 
consecrated  altars  and  churches,  administered  sacraments,  and 
gave  the  monastic  tonsure  to  the  Emperor  Lothaire.  Thus  our 
countryman  John  Bayley  may  be  deemed  to  have  put  the  last 
stone  to  this  most  extraordinary  edifice,  which  it  has  therefore 
taken  six  hundred  years  to  rear, — that  being  about  the  space  of 
time  which  elapsed  from  the  date  assigned  to  Giovanna  to  that 
of  our  countryman  John  Bayley. 

But  if  this  worthy  may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  framers 
of  the  story,  with  his  name  begins  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of 
the  tradition.  Hitherto  we  have  had  a  succession  of  writers 
more  or  less  credulous,  more  or  less  conscientious  in  examining 
the  authorities  for  the  facts  they  related,  more  or  less  scrupulous 
in  eking  out  meagre  information  with  guesses,  supposed  proba- 
bilities or  pure  invention.  But  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
had  any  other  motive  for  falsifying  history  than  such  as  arose 
from  such  defects  as  these.  They  were  mere  chroniclers  relating 
their  stories  without  passion  or  bias.  Henceforward  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Our  relators  now  are  no  longer  chroniclers  but 
controversialists ;  no  longer  quiet  annalists  copying  each  other 
in  peaceful  succession,  but  polemical  champions  tilting  at  each 
other  with  all  the  hatred  of  rival  Churches,  and  availing  them- 
selves of  every  vantage  ground  which  a  subtle  quibble  or  an  op- 
ponent's oversight  might  afford. 

The  first  doubt  cast  upon  th^  story  seems  to  have  been  by  the 
celebrated  -^neas  Silvius  Piccolomini,who  became  Pope,  with  the 
name  of  Pius  the  Second.  In  a  conference  which  he  held  with  the 
Taborites  of  Bohemia  in  1451,  their  spokesman  urged  the  his- 
tory of  the  Popess  as  a  proof  of  the  fallibiKty  of  the  Church.  The 
Pope  replied,  that  this  pi'oved  no  error  in  faith  or  doctrine,  but 
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merely  ignorance  of  fact ; — ^besides,  that  the  story  was  a  doubtful 
one. 

The  heretics  begin  to  avail  themselves  of  the  story  as  an  ar- 
gument against  their  mighty  enemy.  Mother  Church  then,  for 
the  first  time,  finds  the  story  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worth 
a  denial. 

Now,  worthy  John  Bayley  was  first  Bishop  of  Ossory ;  then 
became  Protestant,  retired  into  Germany,  and  there  wrote  his 
work.  Hence  his  anxiety  to  make  out — which  he  does  in  the 
shortest  manner,  by  simply  asserting  the  fact — that  the  false  pope 
had  created  bishops,  &c.,  and  thenceforward  the  literary  history 
of  the  legend  and  its  fortunes  is  the  history  of  one  long  battle. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  inflict  upon  our  readers  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  alternate  successes  and  defeats  in  this  long  war, 
with  the  prowess  of  the  successive  champions,  or  even  the 
"  names,  weights,  and  colours  of  the  writers.  "  Summa  sequa- 
murfastigia  rerum,^^ 

After  one  or  two  Romanist  skirmishers,  who  appear  not  to 
have  excited  much  attention,  the  French  Jesuit,  Richeome,  pub- 
lished, first  in  Latin,  then  in  '  French,  under  the  name  of 
"  Florimond  Raymond,  Councillor  of  the  Parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux,''  a  volume  of  considerable  power  and  acuteness  of  argu- 
ment, against  Bayley  and  his  predecessors.  This  was  published 
in  1587,  and  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  stunning  blow ;  for 
we  have  to  go  on  till  1598  before  we  meet  with  any  reply,  and 
then  one  William  Perkins  fires  off  a  quarto  in  favour  of  the 
Popess.  But  what  could  a  poor  William  Perkins  do  against  the 
three  mgantic  champions  who  then  came  forth  and  tnreatened 
to  crush  her  out  of  sight  for  ever  beneath  the  colossal  folios  of 
their  erudition — ^Baronius,  Binius,  and  Bellarmine !  a  doughty 
trio! 

The  reputation,  learning,  and  burning  zeal  of  these  mighty 
pillars  of  Mother  Church,  however,  served  but  to  awake  the 
counter  zeal  and  vigilance  of  a  host  of  adversaries.  One  Ger- 
man writes  an  "  Assertio  veritatis  Historise  de  Papa  Johanne 
Vni.,  quod  fiiit  mulier,  et  puerpera,'*  published  at  Oppenheim 
in  1612 ;  and  another  in  1616,  puts  forth  at  the  same  place, 
"  Papissa  Johanna  toto  orbi  Manifestata."  More  remarkable  for 
erudition,  and  for  the  assistance  they  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Pope  Joan  in  the  general  belief,  were  the  works  of  an 
Englishman  and  a  Dutchman,  who  advanced  into  the  lists  much 
about  the  same  time — Alexander  Cooke,  the  one,  and  Egbert 
Grim,  the  other.  Mighty  was  the  list  of  authorities — ^portentous 
the  bulk  of  citations  amassed  by  these  worthies  iu  their  corpu- 
lent quartos — a  show  of  evidence  which  seems  to  have  produced 
no  inconoderable  effect  on  the  minds  K^  the  literary  world  oiF 
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that  day.  And  yet  truly  all  their  learned  labonr  produced  a 
show  of  evidence  only  ;  for  of  what  value  as  testimony  are  the 
assertions  of  whole  catalogues  of  authors,  were  they  yet  twenty 
times  more  numerous  than  they  are,  if  it  so  be  that  they  but  copy 
each  other?  What  more  conclusive  proof  do  they  afford  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  in  question,  than  that  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  establish  the  doubted  existence  of  an  individual  from  a  great 
variety  of  portraits  of  him,  all — as  Archbishop  Whately  so  well 
says,  in  his  admirable  "Historic  doubts  concerning  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,*' — all  striking  likenesses  of  each  other. 

Messieurs  Cooke  and  Grim,  however,  produced  so  strong  an 
impression  in  favour  of  the  Popess,that  Urban  the  Eighth  thought 
it  necessary  to  commission  the  Domenican  monk,  Leone  Ailacci, 
to  controvert  them.  In  addition  to  the  arguments  adduced  by 
his  predecessors,  he  endeavoured  to  show  the  great  presumption 
agamst  the  truth  pf  any  such  story,  arising  from  the  silence  of 
the  Greek  writers  of  the  period,  who  from  the  hostile  feelings 
of  rivalry  existing  between  the  Churches,  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  got  hold  of  such  a  scandal,  and  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Grecians  at  Eome  at  that  period,  w  ould  have  been  sure 
to  hear  of  it. 

AUaccl  thus  did  good  service ;  and  so  did  the  celebrated  Sor- 
bonist  Launoy,  who  broke  a  spear  in  the  same  quarrel.  But  the 
most  damaging  enemy  that  Giovanna  had  yet  had  to  contend 
against  was  the  Protestant  minister,  David  Blondel.  Hitherto 
her  adversaries  had  all  been  Catholics.  Her  defenders,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy,  all  Protestants.  But  it  was  now 
a  case  of — et  tu  Bi^te  !  And  the  Protestant's  blow  was,  not  only 
from  this  cause,  but  intrinsically  in  itself  the  heaviest  of  all. 
With  a  clearness  of  logic,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real 
nature  of  historical  evidence,  which  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
wanting  to  his  predecessors,  he  demonstrates  the  absence  of  all 
good  foundation  for  the  story,  the  utter  weakness  of  its  eanrly 
years,  the  suspicions  which  stand  around  its  cradle;  and  instead 
of  disputing  how  far  Pope  Joan  was  believed  or  generally  recog- 
nised in  this  or  that  century,  shews  that  by  her  own  contempor- 
aries she  was  never  heard  of  at  all. 

Blondel  was  an  honest  man,  to  whom  truth  was  more  dear 
than  any  Plato ;  and  who  was  moreover  a  sufficiently  good  Pro- 
testant to  know,  that  the  good  cause  needed  no  such  dubious 
assistance  as  the  tradition  in  question  could  afibrd.  The  exceed- 
ing anxiety  of  Protestant  writers  to  maintain  the  existence  of 
this  scandal  would  lead  to  the  inference,  that  they  thought  all 
the  huge  mass  of  undoubted  abominations  with  which  the  papacy 
is  chargeable,  were  not  sufficient  to  call  for,  and  in  God's  good 
time  to  ensore  its  o veilhjrow-    And  accordingly  good  David  Blon- 
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del  met  with  the  fate  of  all  those  who  prefer  trath  po  the  claitna 
of  party.  He  was  bitterly  abused  by  all  sections  of  the  reformed 
Church.  Some  accused  him  of  wishing  to  obtain  a  benefice  from 
the  Pope ;  some  that  he  had  sold  himself  for  a  pension  to  the 
French  monarch  ;  while  the  most  moderate  blamed  him  for  hav- 
ing banished  from  history  a  story  favourable  to  the  Protestants, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  Catholics  to  rid  themselves  o^  it  as  best 
they  might.  So  low  was  in  those  days  the  standard  of  morality, 
even  among  the  religious  world,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  openly  and  avowedly  blamed  for  admitting  a  truth  unfa- 
vourable to  his  party  1 

Blondel's  book  called  forth  a  crowd  of  writers  in  defence  of  the 
Popess,  of  whom  the  principal  was  the  celebrated  Protestant 
minister,  Samuel  Des  Marets,  better  known  perhaps  under  his 
Latinized  name,  Maresius.  His  labours,  however,  served  but  to 
call  forward  a  more  powerful  champion  than  he,  on  the  other 
side;  and  his  "Joanna  Pappissa  Kestituta,"  was  answered  by 
the  Jesuit  Labbe's  "  Cenotaphium  Papissae  Joannse."  The  cele- 
brity of  Labbe's  name  drew  forth  a  fresh  crowd  of  writers  in  sup- 
port of  the  tradition,  among  whom  the  only  name  of  sufficient 
note  to  be  worth  mentioning  is  Frederick  Spanheim,  who  brought 
a  vast  mass  of  ill-ordered  erudition  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
Lenfant  produced  a  more  readable  French  work  out  of  Span^- 
heim*'s  Latin  materials ;  and  once  more  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
seemed  to  run  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  Popesa.  But 
shortly  afterwards  another  Protestant,  undeterred  by  the  abuse 
lavished  upon  Blondel,  gave  her  what  may  be  deemed  the  coup 
de  grace.  This  was  the  acute  and  learned  Bayle,  who  with  his 
rigid  and  judicial  impartiality  sums  up  the  essence  of  all  that  had 
been  advanced  on  either  side,  and  shows  most  victoriously  the 
altogether  insufficient  grounds  on  which  the  entire  story  rests. 
Two  other  strong  polemical  athletes,  moreover,  were  at  hand,  to 
finish  her  if  any  signs  of  life  yet  w^ere  seen  to  remain.  These 
were  Leibnitz  and  Eckhardt ;  and  with  their  works  the  long  con- 
troversy may  be  said  to  conclude,  and  Pope  Joan  to  be  finally 
convicted  of  being  an  impostor,  or  ratlier  a  nonentity. 

We  pointed  out,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Article,  the  strange 
amount  of  probability  that  miglit  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
extraordinary  legend,  from  the  consenting  opinion  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  believers  in  it,  and  from  the  apparent  impossibility  that 
fiction  should  usurp  the  place  of  truth  on  such  a  subject.  We 
will  now  very  brieny  set  before  the  reader  the  reasons  that  must 
compel  every  competent  judge  of  historical  evidence  to  reject  the 
entire  story,  despite  all  the  seemingly  strong  case  that  may  be 
made  out  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  year  855,  the  date  assigned  to  the 
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supposed  Popess,  to  thp  time  when  Marianas  Scotua,  who  first 
mentioned  such  a  tradition,  wrote,  there  is  a  lapse  of  200  years^ 
This  alone  is  very  strong  against  the  tale.  But  the  case  becomes 
much  stronger  as  we  proceed  with  our  examination.  There  were 
at  that  time,  855,  at  Rome,  four  individuals  who  afterwards  be- 
came successively  Pope,  under  the  names  of  Benedict  the  III., 
Nicholas  the  I.,  Adrian  the  II.,  and  John  the  VIII.  These  per- 
sons were  all  either  priests  or  deacons  of  the  Roman  Church 
during  the  Papacy  or  Giovanna.  They  must  have  taken  part 
in  her  election,  and  in  all  probability  have  been  present  at  her 
extraordinary  death.  Now  of  all  these  four  Popes  we  have  re- 
maining many  and  various  writings ;  but  not  a  word  or  a  hint 
of  the  Popess.  On  the  contrary,  all  represent  Benedict  the  III. 
to  have  succeeded  to  Leo  the  IV. 

But  it  is  urged  that  these  writers  all  agreed  in  purposely  sup- 
pressing any  allusion  to  the  facts  of  the  female  Pope,  in  obedience 
to  a  decree,  ^supposed,  for  none  such  is  extant,)  consigning 
Giovanna,  ana  all  concei'ning  her,  to  silence  and  oblivion.  It 
would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  instances  of  the  violent  exertion 
of  authority  to  enforce  absolute  secrecy  respecting  events  of  which 
it  was  wished  that  no  memory  should  survive — and  ever  in  vain, 
and  that  in  matters  of  far  less  necessarily  public  notoriety  than 
the  accession,  reign,  and  death  of  a  Pope.  It  is  extravagant  to 
suppose  that  such  a  suppression  could  have  been  attained,  even 
by  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Church.  But  even  if  we 
admit  that  the  Church  accomplished  then  an  object,  which  she 
evidently  could  not  accomplish  200  years  later,  when  her  de- 
spotic power  was  far  more  consolidated  and  complete, — even  if  we 
frant  that  all  Romanists  for  200  years  avoided  all  allusion  to  the 
*opes8,  because  the  subject  was  a  prohibited  one,  it  will  still  re- 
main to  be  shewn,  why  others,  to  whom  this  reason  for  silence 
did  not  extend,  were  equally  mute.  The  Greek  writers  would 
only  have  been  too  glad  to  have  propagated  such  a  tale  of  scan- 
dal against  their  rival.  Polemical  controversy  and  hostile  feel- 
ing ran  high  at  that  time  between  the  western  and  eastern 
Churches.  A  paper  war  raged  between  Pope  Nicholas  the  I. 
and  Photius  the  I^atriarch  of  Constantinople.  There  were  plenty 
of  Greeks  at  Rome  at  the  time  assigned  for  the  reign  of  the 
Popess,  learned  Greeks  too,  and  exceedingly  hostile  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  pretensions  of  her  Pontiffs.  Yet  not 
only,  do  we  find  no  allusion  to  any  such  history  in  any  Greek 
writer  till  more  than  400  years  afterwards,  but  we  do  find  in 
Photius  himself  no  less  than  three  positive  assertions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  writings,  that  Benedict  the  III.  succeeded 
Leo  the  IV. 
Ado,  Archbishop  of  Vienne  in  France,  who  was  at  Borne  in 
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the  ye^\!  §68,— $Aou(i  ten  ye^rs,ihs^t  19,  after  the  reign  of  tjae  sup- 
posed Popess,  has  left  us  a  chronicle,  in  which  ue  says,  that 
jBenedict  puccee4ed  iTiime4i^tely  to  Leo.  Prudentius,  Bi^op  of 
Troyes,  living  ^t  the  same  time,  testifies  the  same  thiug.  The 
Oouncil  of  TquI,  held  iu  the  year  859,  in  a\>  letter  to  the  Bishop? 
pf  Pritt^nny,  speaks  of  Leo,  ai^d  his  spccessor  Benedict.  Lupo, 
-4hbot  of  Ferriferes,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Benedict,  says  that  he, 
the  Abbot,  had  been  kindly  received  at  Kome  by  his  predecessor 
Leo  the  IV.  In  a  Council  held  at  Rome  iu  the  year  863,  under 
the  presidency  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  I.,  that  PontiflP  speaks  of  his 
predecessors  Leo  andBenedict.  Hincmar^  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
writing  to  Nicholas  the  I.,  says  that  certain  messengers  whom  he 
bad  sent  to  Pope  Leo  the  IV.,  had  been  met  on  their  journey 
by  the  news  of  that  Pontiff's  death,  and  had  on  their  arrival  in 
Borne  found  Benedict  on  the  throne.  And  Signer  Bianchi-Gio- 
vini  cites  no  le^s  than  ten  other  contemporary  writers,  who  all 
testify  to  the  same  immediate  succession,  and  afford  not  the 
slightest  hint  of  any  story  or  tradition  that  can  throw  the  leas(; 
light  on  that  of  the  fen^ale  Pope. 

JVIust  we  then  conclude  that  the  long  belieyed  story  which  has 
e;icercised  the  critical  acumen  of  so  many  scholars,  had  absolutely 
no  foundation — that  Pope  Joan  was  in  truth  an  exception  to  the 
immutable  "  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,''-— that  here  at  least  was  a  case  of 
a  very  large  body  of  smoke  where  there  was  -  no  fire  ?  Not  so ! 
doubtless  there  was  some  origin  for  the  stor3%  And  severdi 
conjectures  have  been  advanced  upon  the  subject ;  ainong  them, 
that  which  Signer  Bianchi-Giovini  prefers,  seems  to  us  also  so 
very  much  the  most  probable,  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

Pope  John  tlie  X.,  elected  in  914,  was  raised  to  the  Papal 
throne,  entirely  by  the  power  and  influence  of  his  mistress, — that 
well-known  Theodora,  whose  beauty,  talents,  and  unscrupulous 
intrigues  made  her  well-nigh  absolute  mistress  of  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  As  Pontiff  he  was  little  more 
than  an  instrument  in  her  hands.  In  931,  the  equally  celebrated 
daughter  of  Theodora,  Marozia,  caused  her  son,  by  Pope  Ser- 
gius  the  III.,  to  be  placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  title 
of  John  the  XI. ;  and  this  Pope  was  yet  more  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  than  John  tlie  X.  had  been  in  those 
of  his  mistress.  Again,  in  956,  a  grandson  of  the  same  Marozia, 
the  son  of  her  son  Alberic,  by  her  first  husband.  Guide  Marquis 
of  Tuscany,  was  raised  to  the  Papacy,  with  the  title  s){  John  the 
Xn.  This  Pope  had  many  concubines,  and  was  much  governed 
by  some  among  them,  especially  by  one  Raineria,  of  whom  a 
contemporary  chronicler  tells  us,  that  he  was  so  blindly  ena- 
moured, that  he  made  over  to  her  the  government  of  several 
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cities^  and  gave  her  the  gold  vessels  and  ornaments  belon^ng  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 

Now,  it  seems  exceedingly  probable,  that  it  may  have  been 
satirically*  said  by  the  Komans  of  one  or  all  three  of  these  Popes 
John,  that  Rome  had  a  Popess  instead  of  a  Pope — ^that  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  was  (virtually)  occupied  by  a  female.  And  it  is 
very  ease  to  conceive,  how  such  thmgsr,  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  with  a  variety  probably  of  bitter  and  irreverent  scoflb 
and  sneers,  and  jocose  addition  of  buflPoonery  and  ribald  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  received  as  matter  of  fact  assertions  by 
German  strangers  in  Rome,  ignorant,  credulous,  ai»i  well  dis- 
posed to  carry  back  to  their  own  country  any  marvellous  tale 
respecting  that  far  city,  to  which  all  men's  eyes  were  turned 
witii  awe  and  interest.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  tale  was  finst  manufactured  into  history  in  Ger- 
many; that  no  such  story  was  believed  or  known  in  Itdy  till  aftm: 
it  had  found  a  place  in  the  works  of  German  chroniclers.  It  Is 
also  to  be  remarked,  that  even  thus  the  absurdity  was  too  mon- 
strous to  pass  into  contemporary  history  even  in  a  distant  country. 
The  wandering  monks  or  soldiers  who  first  brought  back  the 
tale,  spread  it  gradually  among  the  people,  among  whom  it,  in 
the  course  of  time,  assumed  the  form  of  a  substantial  and  accre- 
dited tradition.  Thus  a  small  spring  bubbles  up  unseen  amoiig 
the  turf,  first  spreads  itself  abroad  over  the  low  ground  of  tlie 
neighbouring  meadow,  and  tlien  finds  for  itself  a  channel  and 
becomes  a  visible  stream,  noted  by  geographers,  and  furnished 
with  a  name. 

.  Observe,  too,  that  the  stream  is  sure  to  find  material  of  in- 
crease as  it  pursues  its  course  onwards.  The  first  small  nucleus 
of  the  story  of  the  Popess,  made  its  earliest  appearance  in  history 
as  the  naked  fact,  that  a  female  had  sat  in  St,Peter^s  chair.  And 
tlie  gradual  agglomeration  of  circumstances  around  this  nucleus, 
is  perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  matter.  No  por- 
tion of  Signer  Bianchi-Giovini's  work  is  more  able  and  inge- 
nious, than  his  examination  of  each  of  these  added  circumstances 
successively,  and  the  conjectures  he  ofiers  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  each  new  invention.  He  is  so  happy  in  most  of  these 
as  to  leave  small  doubt  on  the  mind  of  his  reader,  that  the  fable 
really  did  grow  in  the  manner,  and  fcom  the  causes,  which  he 
suggests.  It  would,  however,  take  a  much  larger  space  than  we 
can  spare  to  the  subject,  to  transfer  this  mass  of  curious  hist<Hi- 
cal  speculation  at  all  adequately  to  our  pages.  We  can  only 
advise  those  who  are  curious  to  investigate  the  growth  of  false- 
hood,— to  catch  it  in  the  process  of  transforming  itaelf  into  appa- 
rent truth, — to  read  for  tnemselves  Signer  Bianchi-Giovini's  mi- 
pretending  little  duodecimo  of  250  pages. 
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Art.  IV.— 1-  Tfie  Idfe  mid  Corre$poitdence  of  Robert  Southey, 
Bdit^  by  hi»  Son,  The  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey, 
M.A.    Vol.  L    1849. 

^.  Metmir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  tiie  late  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich.    By  J.  W.  Robberds.    1843. 

3.  JEar^  Eeeollectiona,    By  JojaBPH  Cottle.    1837. 

Foe  a  period  of  more  than  iifty  years  the  writings  of  Soutliey 
were  anions  those  which^  in  ED|;land9  most  contributed  to  create 
or  to  modify  public  opinion.  His  first  published  poem  was 
written  in  the  year  1791 ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  publication 
till  the  close  of  his  life,  there  was  not,  we  believe,  a  year  in 
which  he  did  not  hold  communication  wi^h  the  minds  of  others, 
in  almost  evay  form  which  a  retired  student  can  employ. 
Literature  waa  not  alone  his  one  absorbing  passion,  but  it  was 
also  his  professional  occupation.  Southey,  witen  speaking  of 
Spenser,  describes  him  as 

"  Sweetest  bard,  yet  not  more  sweet 
Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise ; 
High-priest  of  all  the  Mus6s'  mysteries," 

At  the  same  altar,  and  with  the  same  purity  of  heart,  and  with 
the  same  wisdom,  he  too  served.  It  may  seem  to  be  regretted, 
that  they  who  serve  the  altar  have  to  live  by  the  altar ;  but  to  the 
necessity  in  which  he  found  himself,  of  working  out  a  livelihood 
by  unwearied  industry  in  the  occupations  to  which  the  higher 
instincts  of  his  nature  called  him,  we  no  doubt  owe  much  of  what 
is  most  genial  in  the  works  of  this  true  poet.  To  this  alone — 
such  at  least  seems  the  probability — was  it  owing  that  he  became 
a  prose  writer  at  all,  for  none  of  his  prose  writings  have  that 
unity  of  purpose  and  design  which  distinguishes  the  works  of 
pure  imagination ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a 
prose  writer,  he  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  in  our  language.  It 
is,  however,  as  a  poet  that  we  think  Southey  must  be  most  re- 
membered. It  is  not  depreciating  Goldsmith's  unequalled  prose 
works,  to  say,  that  it  is  as  a  poet  he  takes  highest  rank.  Had 
he  not  been  a  poet,  he  could  not  have  written  those  prose  works, 
and  so  with  Southey.  Dispose,  however,  of  this  question  as  the 
reader  may,  the  earlier  portion  of  his  biography  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  will  compel  us  rather  to  think  of  him  in  that  charac- 
ter in  which  he  first  appeared  before  the  public.  Through  both 
his  poems  and  his  prose  works,  his  individual  character  so  dis- 
tinctly appears,  that  it  would  be  scarce  possible  to  mistake  a  page 
<£  his  writing  for  tfiat  of  any  other  man.  He  has  not  avoided 
imitation.  On  the  contouy)  nis  early  poems  ai:^  too  often  echoes 
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of  Cowper  and  Akenside :  and  the  quaintnesses  which  appear  more 
conspicuously  in  his  prose  works,  are  in  kind  identical  with  those 
of  Fuller  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  We  feel  that  he  is  writing 
in  the  midst  of  his  books ;  and  that  his  essays  on  topics  of  present 
interest  are  always  affected  by  his  throwing  his  mind  into  the 
way  of  thinking  of  an  age  that  has  passed  away.  Still  there  is 
everywhere  a  definiteness  and  decision  of  purpose,  which  is 
that  which  constitutes  true  originality;  and  his  thoughts  it  is 
which  are  expressed  in  a  dialect  which  he  feels  to  be  common 
property,  and  of  which  he  as  little  remembers  how  each  parti- 
Q^lar  phrase  or  cadence  has  been  formed,  as  we  can  determine 
how  we  have  learned  the  words  of  the  language  we  speak. 
Everywhere,  even  in  his  earliest  writings,  his  own  mind  makes 
itself  distinctly  felt.  Of  this  the  strongest  evidence  is,  that  where 
its  expression  is  not  subdued  by  the  higher  tones  of  elevated 
poetry,  we  have  always  an  under-current  of  quiet  humour  that 
exhlirftrmnan  happy  himself,  or,  if  unhappiness  comes,  who  feels 
himself  blameless  for  what  he  cannot  avert,  and  who  is  disposed 
at  all  times  to  view  surrounding  things  in  a  spirit  of  kindUness. 

How  such  a  mind  was  originally  formed,  and  how  it  was  not 
spoiled  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  life — how  the  purity  and  single- 
mindedness  of  childhood  was  preserved  througn  manhood  and  to 
age,  and  this  by  a  man  frequently  writing  on  the  most  exciting 
political  topics,  is  surely  a  subject  well  worth  studying,  with 
3ueh  aids  as  we  can  find. 

Among  those  aids  we  find  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Southey 
in  the  forty-sixth  or  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  which  he 
relates  all  he  can  remember  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
With  these  letters,  his  "  Life  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  his 
son,  the  Reverend  Cuthbert  Southey,"  opens.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  May,  an  old  friend.  Theur  publication  at  some 
fiiture  time  was  no  doubt  contemplated  by  the  writer.  About 
half  a  volume  of  the  work  is  filled  by  this  autobiography.  A 
selection  of  such  of  his  letters  as  could  be  recovered,  connected, 
and  elucidated  by  some  interspersed  narrative,  carries  us  on  to 
the  poet's  twenty-fifth  year,  and  concludes  the  first  volume  of 
the  work — the  only  part  yet  published.  The  "  Life  of  William 
Taylor  of  Norwich"  supplies  us  with  another  very  interest- 
ing series  of  his  letters,  which,  it  so  happens,  commencing  just 
where  the  other  closes,  enables  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
poet  for  seventeen  years  more — and  those  the  years  in  which  his 
greatest  works  were  written.  This  part  of  Southey's  correspond- 
ence was  published  with  his  own  sanction,  by  Mr.  Eobberds, 
the  biographer  of  Taylor.  The  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Cottle 
of  Bristol,  give  us  some  further  help  in  bringing  Southey  dis- 
tinctly before  the  mind  at  the  period  of  early  manhood.    We 
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feel,  therefore,  that  while  to  ourselves  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
forbear  writing  on  the  subject  till  the  completion  of  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Southey's  book,  there  is  no  reasonably  ground  for  such 
delay. 

Of  Southey's  paternal  ancestors  we  are  told,  in  the  autobio- 
graphy, that  the  Soutbeys  were  a  numerous  tribe  in  Somerset- 
shire, one  of  whom,  the  sixth  in  the  ascending  Jine  from  the  poet, 
a  great  clothier  in  Wellington,  had  eleven  sons,  who  peopled  that 
part  of  the  country  with  Southeys,  The  poet  infers  from  their 
having  armorial  bearings,  that  they  were  of  gently  birth.  "  I 
should  like/'  says  be,  when  describing  the  chevron  and  crosslets 
on  his  paternal  shield,  "  to  believe,  that  one  of  my  ancestons 
had  served  in  the  crusades,  or  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem." 

If  such  fancy  were  founded  in  fact,  the  fact  has  escaped  the 
chroniclers.  Few  persons  were  so  well  read  in  the  class  of  books 
where  it  would  be  likely  to  be  found  as  the  poet ;  and  he  says 
he  never  met  the  name  in  a  printed  book.  Family  tradition  re- 
presented one  of  them  as  a  great  soldier.  "  In  the  great  rebel- 
lion, I  guess,  it  must  have  been,  but  I  neither  know  his  name 
nor  on  which  side  he  fought.'**  Another  was  out  with  Monmouth : 
his  sword  was  preserved  till  the  time  of  Southe/s  father.  An  uncle 
of  Southey's  grandfather  was  an  attorney  at  Taunton,  and  was  re- 
gistrar of  4;he  Archdeaconry.  He  married  an  heiress,  and  Sou- 
they's grandfather  settled  on  the  estate  in  the  parish  of  Lydiard 
St.  Lawrence,  about  ten  miles  from  Taunton,  under  the  Quan- 
tock  hills.  What  is  family  tradition  ?  Of  his  grandfather,  Sou- 
they  can  find  no  record,  except  that  he  was  a  subscriber  for 
^^  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,"  from  which  he  infers  that 
he  had  some  regard  for  books,  and  was  of  a  right  way  of  think- 
ing. A  maiden  sister  lived  in  her  brother's  house.  She  had  a 
small  estate  held  on  lives.  Two  dropped,  and  the  Jast,  when  he 
knew  the  old  lady's  means  of  livelihood  depended  on  his  con- 
tinuing to  live,  determined  never  to  work  more,  but  extort  his 
support  from  her.  Southey  says  the  story  is  worth  insertion  in 
a  treatise  on  English  tenures.  Cases  have  occurred  in  Ireland 
where  murders  have  been  committed  to  terminate  estates  so  held. 
Cases  have  also  occurred  where  a  juror  has  refused  to  con- 
cur in  a  conviction,  because  the  criminal's  life  was  one  on 
which  a  lease  depended.  We  have  known  an  incident  not  unlike 
that  mentioned  by  Southey  : — A  profligate  fellow  proposed  to  a 

fentleman  who  had  some  property  depending  on  his  life,  that 
e  should  share  the  property  with  him,  or  in  the  event  of  that 
not  being  acceded  to,  that  he  would  go  abroad  and  never  more 
be  heard  of.  He  kept  his  word.  For  a  few  years,  in  spite  of 
his  eflbrts  for  concealment,  traces  of  him  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  those  whose  estate  depended  on  bis  life  were  found. 
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At  last  he  succeeded  so  far  in  baffling  all  inquiry^  that  \k  was 
thought  more  desirable  to  abandon  the  proper^  than  ccmtinue 
to  occupy  it  on  such  a  tenure. 

Soutney's  grandfather  had  been  a  dissenter,  but  his  residence 
in  a  lonely  hamlet  brought  him  away  from  the  hotbeds  of  dis- 
sent. If  dissent,  however^  did  him  no  other  harm  than  that 
which  the  poet  records,  we  think  be  is  not  warranted  in  speak- 
ing as  he  dtoes  of  the  "  essential  add  of  Puritanism."  "  Aunt 
Hannah  frequently  chastised  her  niece,  Mary,  for  going  into  the. 
fields  with  her  playmates  of  a  Sunday.  She,  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  she  said,  had  never  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  the 
honse  on  the  Sabbath,  except  to  meetings." 

His  grandfather^s  children  were  three  sons,  John,  Eobert,  and 
Thomas,  and  two  daughters.  J(din,  the  eldest  son,  became  an 
attorney,  at  Taunton.  Robert,  the  father  of  the  poet,  found 
himself  behind  the  counter  of  a  grocer  in  London.  His  heart 
was  in  the  country,  however,  and  in  the  rural  sports  in  which 
his  boyhood  had  be^i  P^^*  His  attachment  to  neld  sp<Mi;s  was 
an  absolute  passion.  Seeing  a  porter  one  day  with  a  hare  in  his 
hand,  he  could  not  help  shedding  tears  at  the  sight.  His  master 
died,  and  he  was  removed  to  Bristol,  ^nd  placed  there  with  a  linen- 
draper.  An  acquaintanceship  with  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Tyler,  introduced  him  to  Tyler's  connexions.  There  is 
danger  of  losing  our  way  in  the  wildeniess  of  first  cousins,  and 
uncles  and  half-uncles,  to  whom  we  are  now  presented,  and  we 
shall  get  out  of  the  jungle  as  fast  as  we  can.  Among  the  per- 
sons to  whom  Tyler  introduced  his  friend,  was  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hill.  Bradford  was  her  maiden  name.  She  had  been  first 
married  to  a  brother  of  Tyler's,  and  afterwards  to  Edward  Hill 
of  Bedminster.  She  was  now  again  a  widow,  and  living  in  the 
same  house  with  her  were  Tylers  and  Hills,  collaterals  or  de- 
scendants. Of  the  Tylers,  unde  William  was  a.  fool,*  or  some^ 
thing  not  unlike  it ;  and  uncle  Edward  was  not  a  very  wise  man. 
From  the  Tylers  the  poet  passes  on  t^  the  Hills.  But  we  mast 
hasten  on  to  his  mother.  Bedminster  was  but  a  half-hour's 
walk  from  Bristol.  Edward  Tyler  and  his  friend  were  constant 
visitors,  and  the  latter  who  had,  in  partnership  with  a  brother, 
opened  a  shop  in  Bristol  in  the  year  1772,  married  Miss  Hill. 
Signs  were  then  common  over  shops,  and  true  to  his  old  sports- 

*  This  is  too  hai«lily  said.    Soiithef  speaks  of  this  uncle  with  great  affection; 
both  in  bis  Autobiography  and  in  The  Doctor^    <*  It  is  common  with  the  country 
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man  inducts,  Southey  ornamented  his  window  with  a  hare  as 
his  device*  The  poet  was  the  seeond  child  of  this  marriage^  and 
born  on  the  12th  of  August  1774. 

We  return  to  the  Tylers.  Miss  Tyler,  the  Half-sister  of  Sou- 
they's  mother,  passed  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  at  Shobdon  in 
Herefbrd^ire,  residing  in  the  house  of  a  maternal  uncle.  Brad- 
ford was  in  orders,  ana  resided  on  a  curacy  ;— he  had,  however, 
some  private  property.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  generous  man, 
for  from  him  Southey's  uncle.  Hill,  derived  the  means  of  support 
at  Oxford.  On  his  death  he  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
perty to  Miss  Tyler,  who  then  began  to  "  live  at  large,  and  fre- 
quent watering-places."  A  fashionable  physician  ordered  her 
to  Lisbon.  She  went,  taking  with  her  her  half-brother,  Herbert 
Hill,  who  had  lately  gone  into  orders.  Prom  this  accidental 
visit  arose  Hill's  connexion  with  Lisbon,  as  chaplain  of  the  Bri- 
tish factory,  and  Southey's  own  in  after  years.  But  of  this 
hereafter. 

She  past  but  a  year  in  Lisbon,  and  on  her  return  settled  iri 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath. 

"  The  house  was  in  Walcot  parish,  in  which  five-and-forty  years 
ago  were  the  skirts  of  the  city.  It  stood  alone  in  a  walled  garden, 
and  the  entrance  was  from  a  lane.  The  situation  was  thought  a  bad 
one,  because  of  the  approach,  and  because  the  nearest  houses  were  of 
a  mean  description ;  in  other  respects  it  was  a  very  desirable  resi- 
dence. The  house  had  been  quite  in  the  country  when  it  was  built. 
One  of  its  fronts  looked  into  the  garden,  the  other  into  a  lower  gar- 
den and  over  other  garden  grounds  to  the  river,  Bathwick  Fields, 
which  are  now  covered  with  streets,  and  Claverton  Hill,  with  a 
grove  of  firs  along  its  brow,  and  a  sham  castle  in  the  midst  of  their 
long  dait  line.  I  have  not  a  stronger  desire  to  see  the  pyramids 
than  I  had  to  visit  that  sham  castle  dmung  the  first  years  of  my  life. 
There  was  a  sort  of  rural  freshness  about  the  place.  The  dead  wait 
of  a  dwellhig-house  (the  front  of  which  was  in  Walcot-street)  formed 
one  side  of  the  garden  enclosure,  and  was  covered  with  fine  fruit* 
trees ;  the  way  from  ihe  garden  door  to  the  house  was  between  that 
long  house  wall  and  a  row  of  espaliers,  behind  which  was  a  grass 
plat,  interspersed  with  standard  trees  and  flower  beds,  and  having  one 
of  those  green  rotatory  garden  seats  shaped  like  a  tub,  where  the 
contemplative  person  within  may,  like  Diogenes,  be  as  much  in  the 
sun  as  he  likes. 

"  There  was  a  descent  by  a  few  steps  to  another  garden,  which 
was  chiefly  filled  with  fragrant  herbs,  and  with  a  long  bed  of  lilies  of 
the  valley.  Ground-rent  had  been  of  little  value  when  the  house 
was  built  The  kitchen  looked  into  the  garden,  and  opened  into  it ; 
and  near  the  kitchen  door  was  a  pipe  supplied  from  one  of  the  fine 
^rings  with  whi<^  the  country  about  Bath  abounds,  and  a  little  stone 
cistern  beneath.    The  parlour  door  also  opened  into  the  garden ;  it 
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was  bowered  with  jeaiKimine,  and  there  I  oflen  took  my  seat  upon  the 
stone  steps. 

"  My  aunt,  who  had  an  unlucky  taste  for  such  things,  fitted  up  the 
house  at  a  much  greater  expense  than  she  was  well  able  to  affcurd. 
She*  threw  two  small  rooms  into  one,  and  thus  made  a  good  parlour, 
and  built  a  drawing-room  over  the  kitchen.  The  walls  of  that  draw- 
ing-room were  covered  with  a  plain  green  paper,  the  floor  with  a 
Turkey  carpet :  there  hung  her  own  portrait  by  Gainsborough,  with 
a  curtain  to  preserve  the  frame  from  the  flies,  and  the  colours  from 
the  Bun :  and  there  stood  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  old  furni- 
ture I  ever  saw, — a  cabinet  of  ivory,  ebony,  and  tortoise-shell,  in  an 
ebony  frame.  It  had  been  left  her  by  a  lady  of  the  Spenser  family, 
and  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  Marlborough.  I  may 
mention  as  part  of  the  parlour  furniture,  a  square  screen  with  a  foot- 
board and  a  little  shelf,  because  I  have  always  had  one  of  the  same 
fashion  myself,  for  it«  convenience ;  a  French  writing-table,  because 
of  its  peculiar  shape,  which  was  that  of  a  cajou-nut,  or  a  kidney, — 
the  writer  sat  in  the  concave,  and  had  a  drawer  on  each  side ;  an 
arm-chair  made  of  fine  cherry  wood,  which  had  been  Mr.  Bradford's, 
and  in  which  she  always  sat, — mentionable,  because  if  any  visitor 
who  was  not  in  her  especial  favour  sat  therein,  the  leathern  cushion 
was  always  sent  into  the  garden  to  be  aired,  before  she  would  use  it 
again ;  a  mezzotinto  print  of  Pope's  Eloisa,  in  an  oval  black  frame, 
because  of  its  supposed  likeness  to  herself;  two  prints  in  the  same 
kind  of  engraving,  from  pictures  by  Angelica  Kauffman ;  one  of  Hector 
and  Andromache ;  the  other  of  Telemachus  at  the  court  of  Menelaus ; 
these  I  notice,  because  they  were  in  frames  of  Brazilian  wood ;  and 
the  great  print  of  Pombal,  o  grande  Marquez,  in  a  similar  frame,  be- 
cause this  was  the  first  portrait  of  an  illustrious  man  with  which  I 
became  familiar.  The  establishment  consisted  of  an  old  man-servant 
and  a  maid-servant,  both  from  Shobdon.  The  old  man  used  every 
night  to  feed  the  crickets.  He  died  at  Bath  in  her  service." — Life  of 
Southey,  vol.  i.  pp.  32-34. 

Here  Southey  chiefly  lived  from  the  age  of  two  years  till  six, 
with  many  indulgences,  but  more  privations.  The  privations 
were  such  as  do  a  child  most  mischief.  The  maiden  aunt  was 
above  all  things  afraid  of  his  soiling  his  clothes,  and  healthy 
exetxjise  and  play  were  out  of  the  question.  The  child  slept 
with  bis  aunt,  ^rtd  as  her  hour  of  rising  was  late,  tlie  poor  little 
fellow  was  obliged  to  lie  in  bed  till  she  chose  to  be  broad  awake, 
afraid  to  stir  lest  she  should  be  disturbed.  Here  he  lay  fancying 
combinations  of  figures  in  the  folds  of  the  curtains,  watching 
from  daybreak  the  increasing  gleams  of  light  from  the  window- 
shutters,  and  perhaps  already  creating  the  habit  of  thought 
which  distinguishes  the  poet  from  other  men. 

Her  acquaintances  were  numerous ;  a  friend  of  hers  was 
married  to  Francis  Newberry,  son  of  the  Newberry  who  Pub- 
lished Gkwdy  Two-Shoes  and  Giles  Gingerbread.    Goody  Two« 
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Shoes  has  acquired  a  new  interest  since  Mr.  Godwin's  conjecture 
of  its  having  been  written  by  Goldsmith, — a  conjecture,  to 
the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Foster,  the  highest  ailthority  on  any 
subject  connected  with  Goldsmith,  is  disposed  to  assent.  The 
flowered  Dutch  paper  and  gilding  in  which  the  Uttle  books 
were  issued  had  for  the  child  a  greater  charm  thto  atiy  author's 
name  could  give.  Newberry  gave  him,  as  soon  ds  he  could 
read,  a  set  of  these  books,  more  than  twenty  in  number.  Td 
this  rich  present  Southey  traces  his  love  of  books,  and  de- 
cided determination  to  literature.  We  are  glad  the  incident  is 
recorded ;  but  we  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  poet's  specu- 
lation on  its  effect.  Had  the  present  never  beeti  made,  to  some 
other  circumstance  equally  accidental  would  have  been  given 
the  credit  of  creating  the  bias.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  outward 
accidents  to  explain  what  must  ultimately  be  resolved  into  the 
original  constitution  of  the  mind.  It  is  quite  as  likely,  that 
the  circumstances  which  Sou  they  regards  as  injurious — his  being 
a  lonely  boy  without  playfellows,  or  proper  companionship,  may 
have  had  more  to  do  with  the  early  awakening  of  his  powers 
than  Mr.  Newberry's  sixpenny  books.  Injurious,  no  doubt,  all 
this  must  have  been  to  his  general  health ;  but  in  unhealthy 
childhood  disease  seems  a  sort  of  hotbed  in  which  talents  are 
often  almost  preternaturally  developed. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  health  of  the  boy  that  he  was  by 
other  circumstances  compelled  to  look  to  the  world  without. 
Miss  Tyler  was  acquainted  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Bristol 
and  Bath  theatres,  and  had  tickets  of  free  admission.  At  four 
years  old  the  child  was  a  constant  play-goer.  He  soon  acquired 
a  keen  relish  for  the  stage ;  but  his  heart  was  in  the  fields ;  and 
a  walk  beyond  his  usual  bounds  was  his  greatest  luxury.  There 
were  three  points  he  had  most  desire  of  reaching, — the  sham 
castle  on  Claverton  Hill, — a  summer-house  on  Beechen  Cliffs, — 
and  the  grave  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  killed  in  a  duel. 
His  aunt  s  fears,  however,  predominated.  The  points  to  which 
his  imagination  was  directed  were,  she  thought,  too  for  for  a  walk, 
and  it  was  a  long  while  before  he  had  the  opportunity  of  expe- 
riencing, what  we  all  sooner  or  later  experience,  how  different 
the  Yarrow  of  reality  is  from  that  of  imagination,  Pbor  child, 
his  aunt's  habits  kept  him  an  uneasy  prisoner  when  with  h^,  and 
he  delighted  in  the  occasional  release  which  a  summons  to  his 
father's  house  at  Bristol  gave.  He  there  had  some  liberty. 
Though  the  house  was  among  crowded  streets,  he  got  more  often 
into  the  fields  than  when  witn  his  aunt.  His  grandmother  was 
still  living ;  and  he  was  much  at  Bedminster.  Kingsdowti,  Bran- 
don Hill,  and  Clifton,  were  among  his  more  frequent  walks. 

An  important  era  is  approaching;  he  is  now  actually  in 
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breeches ;  a  young  man  six  years  of  age.  In  nothing  has  the 
fashion  of  di'ess  been  so  much  improved  even  since  our  boyhood 
as  in  boy's  clothing ;  but  the  present  dress  of  boys,  compared 
with  that  of  Southey's  time,  seems  absolutely  to  change  the 
identity  of  the  young  animal,  so  utterly  grotesque  was  the  one, 
so  graceful  is  the  other.  At  six  years  old  we  find  the  young 
poet  ^^  in  a  fantastic  tunic  o£  nankeen  for  high  days  and  holi- 
days, trimmed  with  green  fringe, — it  was  called  a  vest  and 
tunic,  or  a  jam ;"  and  this  he  now  changed  for  a  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches,  of  forester's  green.  No  intermediate  dress  had 
been  yet  invented  for  the  juvenile  world.  If  it  was  not  for 
the  colour,  the  little  man,  in  spite  of  his  long  attenuated  limbs, 
might  be  taken  for  a  Dutchman.  He  is  sent  to  school — a  day- 
school  in  Bristol. 

"  Knee  breeches  are  ta'en  down  to  whip  the  scholar." 

At  this  school  he  tells  us  that  he  learned  little,  owing  to  his 
master's  severity — his  master  dies  when  he  has  been  about  a  year 
there — the  establishment  passes  into  better  hands,  bi^t  for  some 
reason  or  other  his  father  now  placed  him  at  a  boarding-school. 
His  new  abode  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corston,  a  village 
about  nine  miles  from  Bristol.  Southey's  school  recollections 
were  accompanied  with  painful  feelings.  In  his  Hymn  to  the 
Penates  J  he  tells  us  of  his  removal  to  school. 

"  When  a  child  (for  still  I  love 

To  dwell  with  fondness  on  my  childish  years) 
When  first  a  little  one  I  left  my  home, 
I,  can  remember  the  first  gi*ief  I  felt, 
And  the  first  painful  smile  that  clothed  ray  front 
With  feelings  not  its  own — sadly  at  night 
I  sate  me  down  beside  a  stranger's  hearth. 
And  when  the  lingering  hour  of  rest  was  cpme, 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow." 

In  the  Retrospecty  another  of  his  youthful  poems,  the  place 
itself  is  described  in  lines  cast  more  in  the  manner  of  (Gold- 
smith and  Rogers,  than  any  other  of  Southey's  poems.  The 
poet  was  at  the  time  of  its  composition  in  his  nineteenth 
or  twentieth  year.  There  is  no  peculiar  poetic  power  indicated 
in  any  part  of  this  little  copy  of  verses,  but  at  no  period  of  his 
life  did  Southey  produce  anything  more  graceful,  or  anything  of 
which  the  sober  colouring  so  perfectly  suited  the  subject,  A 
letter  of  Southey's  describes  the  place.  It  was  the  old  manorial 
residence  of  some  decayed  family,  and  retained  vestiges  of  what 
it  had  been — ^walled  gardens,  gate  pilars,  surmounted  with  huge 
stone  balls — everything  indicated  former  opulence ;  within  doors 
a  black  oaken  staircase  leading  from  the  ball  was  distinctly  re- 
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meinb^»d  by  the  poet^  and  the  schooUroom-^such  it  now  be- 
<«ame — ^hnng  with  faded  tapestry^  ^^  bdiind  which  we  used  to 
hide  our  hoard  of  crabs." 

"  Yet  is  remembrance  sweet,  though  well  I  know 
The  days  of  childhood  are  but  days  of  wo ; 
Some  rude  restraint,  some  petty  tyrant  sours 
What  else  should  be  our  sweetest  blythest  hours, 
Yet  18  it  sweet  to  call  those  hours  to  mind, 
Those  easy  hours  for  ever  left  behind, 
Ere  care  began  the  spirit  to  oppress, 
When  ignorance  itself  was  happiness. 
Such  was  my  state  in  these  reraember'd  years, 
When  two  small  acres  bounded  all  my  fears^ 
And  therefore  still  with  pleasure  I  recall 
The  tapestried  school^  the  bright  brown-boarded  hall. 
The  walnuts  where  when  favour  would  allow. 
Full  oft  I  went  to  search  each  well-stript  bough  ; 
The  crab  tree  which  supplied  a  secret  hoard 
With  roasted  crabs  to  deck  the  wintry  board. 
These  trifling  objects  then  my  heart  possest, 
These  trifling  objects  still  remain  impressed. 
So  when  with  unskilled  hand  some  idle  hind 
Carves  his  inide  name  within  a  sapling's  rind, 
In  after  years  the  peasant  lives  to  see 
The  expanding  letters  grow  as  grows  the  tree  ; 
Though  every  winter's  desolating  sway 
Shake  the  hoarse  grove  and  sweep  the  leaves  away  ; 
That  rude  inscription  uneifaced  will  last. 
Unaltered  by  the  storm  or  wintry  blast."* 

At  this  school  he  passed  a  year  learning  little.  The  master 
was  a  man  of  some  mathematical  talents  and  acquirements,  who 
always  looked  as  if  he  felt  the  business  of  teaching. an  intcnnip- 
tion  of  his  own  studies.  The  school  was  one  for  the  children  of 
people  in  business,  and  writing  and  arithmetic  was  all  that  Mr. 
Flower  professed  to  teach.  A  Frenchman  came  three  times 
A  week  from  Bristol,  to  iti^ruct  in  Latin  a  few  of  the  boys, 
of  whom  Southey  was  one.  Duplanier  was  lys  name.  He  re- 
turned to  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
it  was  devoutly  believed  by  all  who  believed  in  the  Bristol  news- 
papers, that  he  it  was  who  was  afterwards  known  as  OeneralMe- 
nou«  At  this  jscbool  there  were  spelling-matches,  and  unless 
the  printers  of  the  beautiful  volume  of  Southey's  Life  are  them- 
selves to  blam^  for  a  misprint,  victory  seems  to  have  inclined 
once  at  least  to  the  wrong  ade.  One  of  the  "  longtailed  words 
in  ostty  and  ation^^''  which  won  Southey  an  ovation  of  which  he 
'  "    '       '  — ' —    1        -         1  ■   ■  .    I  .....  ^  . 

^  The  Retrospect;  written  at  Oxfotd  l794.^SoiJTBBir*s  Minor  Poems. 
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tells  exultin^y  was  cArjstalization^ — so  spelled.  The  pltn  of 
spelling-matches  was  not  a  bad  one.  It  saved  the  mast^  trou^ 
ble,  and  the  boys  learned  to  spell  better  by  this  game  of  skiU 
than  they  could  in  any  other  way.  Flower  also  made  the  elder 
boys  instruct  the  younger  ones,  and  in  this  way  Southey  learned 
Latin  by  teaching  it.  The  school  when  he  entered  was  already 
declining.  The  elder  'Flower  was  a  good-natured  indolent  man, 
who,  had  he  found  a  proper  position  in  life,  might  have  lived 
happily  and  usefully.  For  the  management  of  a  school  he  was 
wholly  unfit ;  he  was  about  fifty,  had  lost  his  first  wife,  and  was 
now  married  to  a  drunken  slatternly  servant-maid.  Boys  and 
servants  were  allowed  to  do  very  much  what  they  pleased,  and 
all  was  going  fast  down  the  road  to  ruin.  Personal  cleanliness 
was  neglected  to  an  extent  scarcely  credible,  and  the  food  of  the 
boys  was  dressed  filthily.  What  a  change  from  the  purity,  pro- 
priety, and  precision  of  Miss  Tyler's  establishment,  or  even  from 
his  father's,  must  this  have  been  to  the  poor  boy  now  eight 
years  old  1  He  had  a  cocked  hat  for  Sundays,  but  this  during 
the  week-days  had  also  its  uses.  He  kept  in  it  sugar  and  such 
good  things  as  he  had  brought  from  home  or  bought  from 
the'  servants.  At  last  the  itch  broke  out  in  the  school.  The 
boys  contrived  to  make  their  parents  acquainted  with  the  fact 
by  means  of  letters,  conveyed  through  Duplanier.  Flower  and 
his  son  actually  came  to  blows,  each  blaming  the  other  for  the 
destruction  of  the  school.  Southey,  to  his  great  delight,  returned 
to  his  father^s  after  a  year  passed  at  Corston. 

This  was  in  the  year  1782.  Some  change  of  circumstances 
arising  from  the  death  of  Southey's  grandmother,  which  now 
occurred,  made  Miss  Tyler  a  resident  at  Bedminster  fi)r  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  poet  describes  with  delight  the  house  in 
which  some  of  the  happy  days  of  his  childhood  had  been  past. 
It  is  impossible  by  any  almdgment  to  give  our  readers  a  coa- 
ception  of  the  skill  with  which  everything  connected  with  the 
place  in  the  way  either  of  association  or  of  picture  ia  brought 
out  in  Southey's  description.  Each  distinct  feature  is  dwelt  on 
singly,  and  yet  i|i  such  a  way  as  that  all  seems  co-present^  and 
each  not  alone  contributes  to  the  general  effect,  but  almost  seems 
that  to  which  the  whole  effect  is  owing.  Never  cwtainly  was 
there  a  more  perfect  painter  in  words  than  Southey.  This 
power  manifested  in  a  very  high  degree  in  his  poetry,  ia  y^ 
more  so  in  his  prose.  In  prose  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  wider 
and  more  varied  vocabulary.  It  was  not  till  he  advanced  in  life 
that  his  perfeet  mastery  ov^  language  was  folly  attained^  and 
at  that  time  ift  wm  exercised  only  in  prose^  or  in  the  less  ambir 
tious  forms  of  verse.  We  most  make  room  for  part  of  hia  de- 
scription. 
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^^  I  hare  so  many  Tlrid  feelings  conneoted  witb  this  house  at  Bed' 
minster,  that  if  it  had  not  heen  in  a  Tile  nei^hboorhoody  I  believe 
my  heart  would  have  been  set  upon  purchasing  it,  and  fixing  my  abode 
there,  where  ihe  happiest  days  of  my  childhood  were  spent.     My 
grandfather  built  it,  (about  the  year  1740  I  suppose,)  and  had  made 
it  what  was  then  thought  a  thoroughly  commodious  and  good  house 
for  one  in  his  rank  of  life.     It  stood  in  a  lane,  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  great  western  road.     You  ascended  by  several 
semicircular  steps  into  what  was  called  the  fore-court,  but  was  in  fact 
a  flower-garden,  with  a  broad  pavement  from  the  gate  to  the  porch. 
That  porch  was  in  a  great  part  lined  as  well  as  covered  with  white 
jessamines,  and  many  a  time  have  I  sat  there  with  my  poor  sisters, 
threading  the  fallen  blossoms  upon  grass  stalks.     It  opened  into  a 
little  hall,  paved  with  diamond-shaped  flags.      On  the  right  hand 
was  the  parlour,  which  had  a  brown  or  black-boarded  floor,  covered 
with  a  Lisbon  mat,  and  a  handsome  time- piece  over  the  flre-place ; 
on  the  left  was  the  best  kitchen,  in  which  the  family  lived.     The  best 
kitchen  is  an  apartment  that  belongs  to  other  days,  and  is  now  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  except  in  houses  which  having  remained  unaltered 
for  the  last  half  century,  are  inhabited  by  persons  a  degree  lower  in 
society  than  their  former  possessors.     The  one  which  I  am  now  call- 
ing to  mind  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  was  a  cheerful 
room,  with  an  air  of  such  country  comfort  about  it  that  my  little 
heart  was  always  gladdened  when  I  entered  it  during  my  grandmo- 
ther's life.     It  had  a  stone  floor,  which  I  believe  was  the  chief  distinc- 
tion between  a  best  kitchen  and  a  parlour.     The  furniture  consisted 
of  a  clock,  a  large  oval  oak  table  with  two  flaps,  (over  which  two  or 
three  fowling-pieces  had  their  place,)  a  round  tea-table  of  cherry 
wood,  Windsor  chairs  of  the  same,  and  two  large  arm  ones  of  that 
easy  make,  (of  all  makes  it  is  the  easiest,)  in  one  of  which  my  grand- 
mother always  sat.     On  one  side  of  the  flre-place  the  china  was  dis- 
played in  a  buflet — ^that  is,  a  cupboard  with  glass-doors ;  on*  the  other 
were  closets  for  articles  less  ornamental^  but  more  in  use.    The  room 
was  wainscotted  and  ornamented  with  some  old  maps,  and  with  a  long 
looking-glass  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  a  tall  one  between  the 
windows,  both  in  white  frames.     The  windows  opened  into  the  fore- 
court, and  were  as  cheerful  and  fragrant  in  the  season  of  flowers,  as 
roses  and  jessamine,  which  grew  luxuriantly  withoat,  could  make 
them.     There  was  a  passage  between  this  apartment  a«d  the  kitchen, 
long  enough  to  admit  a  large  airy  pantry,  and  a  larder  on  the  left 
hand,  the  windows  of  both  opening  into  the  barton,  as  did  those  of  the 
kitchen ;  on  the  right  hand  was  a  door  into  the  back-court.     There 
was  a  rack  in  the  kitchen,  weU  garnished  wilh  baoon,  and  a  mfetiielsoe 
bt»b  always  sosp^ded  from  the  ceiMng/' 

His  ddight  Was  in  ike  gaydeo,  in  the  flewefs^  and  in  obsonr- 
ing  insects.  Luckily  no  betanist  or  entomolegist  was  m  Ibe  neigb- 
bourhood,  or  a  poet  might  baye  been  led  astray.  Wordsw^rtb^ 
Southey  takes  occasion  to  tell  us^  is  witfaoat  tbe  sense  of  smell* 
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"  Once,  and  once  only  in  his  life,  the  dormant  power  was  a- 
wakened ;  it  was  by  a  bed  of  stocks  in  full  bloom,  at  a  house 
which  he  inhabited  in  Dorsetshire  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago ;  and  he  says  it  was  like  a  vision  of  paradise  to  him,  but  it 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  faculty  has  continued  torpid 
from  that  time.  I,  on  the  contrary,"  adds  Southey,  "  possess 
the  sense  in  such  acuteness,  that  I  can  remember  an  odour,  and 
call  up  the  ghost  of  one  that  is  departed."  Through  life  three 
flowers  reminded  Southey  of  Bedminster, — the  Roman  jessa- 
mine, the  everlasting  pea,  and  the  evening  primrose.  *'  My 
grandmother  loved  to  watch  the  opening  of  this  singularly  deli- 
cate flower — a  flower,  indeed,  which  in  purity  and  delicacy  seems 
to  me  to  exceed  all  others.  She  called  it  Mortality,  because 
these  beauties  pass  away  so  soon,  and  because  in  the  briefness 
of  its  continuance,  (living  only  for  a  night,)  it  reminded  her  of 
human  life." 

The  interval  between  Southey's  leaving  Corston  and  being 
placed  as  a  day  pupil  at  a  school  in  Bristol,  was  passed  chiefly 
at  Bedminster.  Tnat  school  was  kept  by  a  Welshman  of  the 
name  of  Williams.  This  school  like  the  last  was  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  intended  for  mercantile  life,  and  Latin  was  a  luxury 
enjoyed  but  by  few.  Southey,  however,  had  more  of  it  than  at 
Corston,  as  he  had  a  lesson  every  day.  He  remained  at  the 
school  four  or  five  years,  and  managed  to  get  through  Cornelius 
Nepos  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  He  did  not  please  his  writ- 
ing master,  yet  somehow  or  other  he  contrived  to  write  a  good 
hand  in  after  life.  As  to  dancing,  his  dancing  master  pronounc- 
ed him  an  incorrigible  dunce. 

^^  Alas !  poor  Bruin !  bow  he  foots  the  pole, 
And  waddles  round  it  with  unwieldy  steps, 
Swaying  from  side  to  side.    The  dancing  master 
Hath  had  as  profitless  a  pupil  in  him , 
As  when  he  would  have  tortured  my  poor  toes 
To  minuet  grace,  and  made  them  move  like  clockwork, 
In  musical  obedience.    Bruin !  Bruin  I 
Thou  art  but  a  clumsy  biped !  '** 

The  house  at  Bedminster,  meanwhile,  had  become  the  pro- 
perty of  a  stranger,  and  its  inmates  of  the  Tyler  dynasty  dis- 
persed. Miss  Tyler  became  a  resident  at  Bristol  in  the  nouse 
of  Mrs.  Bartlett  and  Miss  Palmer,  whose  property  was  vested 
in  the  Bath  and  Bristol  theatres;  and  thus  Southey,  at  this  sus- 
ceptible age,  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent  visits  to  the  theatre. 

He  was  too  old  to  be  put  to  bed  before  the  play  began,  and  was 

^■~~' — . — , , ,  .  — . —       .  , ,    .,         ^  ■  .  ■     .  ■  - 

*  Minor  Poems.— The  Daneing  Bear,  1799. 
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taken  to  the  theatre  as  something  better  than  being  left  to  the 
servants. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  tboroagb  delight  which  I  felt  from 
this  habitual  indajgence.  No  after  enjoyment  could  equal  or  approach 
it.    I  was8«nsible  of  no  defects  either  in  the  dramas  or  the  represen- 
tataon :  better  acting,  indeed,  could  nowhere  have  been  found.    Mrs.' 
SiddoDS  was  the  heroine  j   Diuond  and  Murray  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  stage;  and  among  the  comic  actors  were  Bdwin  and 
Blanchard — and  Bliaset,  who,  though  never  knewD  to  a  Loadon  au- 
dience, was,  of  alLcomic  actors  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  t' 
feet.     But  I  was  happily  insensible  to  that  diSerence  h 
and  bad  acting  which,  in  riper  years,  takes  off  so  much  fi 
sure  of  dramatic  representation  ;  every  thing  answered 
my  expectations  and  desires.     And  I  saw  it  in  perfect  c 
small  theatre,  from  the  fi-ont  rowof  abox,  not  too  farfroi 
The  Bath  theatre  was  said  to  be  the  most  comfortable 
and  no  expense  was  spared  in  the  scenery  and  decoratioiia. 

Miss  Tyler  was  regarded  as  a  patroness  of  the  theatre,  and 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  stars.  It  was  something  to  a 
schoolboy  to  be  intimate  with  people  whose  names  were  in  every- 
body's mouth — with  people  who  personated  kings  and  qae«i3, 
— as  Crabbe  says,  "  'twas  feeling  like  a  king."  But  it  was 
floon  found  that  the  actors  themsSves,  superior  as  they  were  to 
ordinary  mortals,  were  of  an  inferior  class  to  authors.  Many  a 
work  which,  had  Southey's  intimacieB  been  wilit  any  other  set 
of  people,  would  never  have  been  heard  of  by  him,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  perpetual  conversation  during  its  day  of  notoriety.  The 
ephemeral  in  literature  had  here  its  one  bright  day  of  glittering 
life.  Southey  had  already  begun  to  write  verses ;  and  now  that 
the  passion  of  authorship  was  awakened  by  the  players,  it  is  no 
marvel  that  he  began  to  write  dramas.  Whatever  he  read  for 
awhile  was  snre  to  represent  itself  in  a  dramatic  shape.  The 
Continence  of  Scipio  was  his  first  attempt.  The  characters  were 
planned  to  suit  the  actors  and  actresses  on  the  Bath  stage.  How 
this  was  managed  we  are  not  told.  The  Wife  of  Bath — had 
our  young  dramatist  been  a  reader  of  Chaucer — would  have  done 
better  for  some  of  the  ladies.  When  he  went  to  school  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  more  than  one  of  his  school-tbllows  to 
write  tragedies,  and  conld  not  understand  how,  subject  and 
situation  &ing  supplied,  there  could  be  any  difBcnlty  in  finding 
dialogue. 

The  peculiarities  of  Miss  Tyler's  temper  were  ttring  to  her 
friends,  and  Miss  Palmer  adopted  sullenness  in  self-defence,  and 
used  to  sit  for  days  with  an  apron  over  her  face,  "  *  You  will 
injure  your  eyes  by  this,  '  Miss  Palmer,'  said  I  j  '  yon  know  that 
every  thing  gets  out  of  order  if  it  is  not  used ;  a  book,  if  it  is  not 
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opened,  becomes  damp  and  mouldy ;  and  a  key,  if  never  turned 
in  the  lock,  gets  rusty.'  My  aunt  entered  the  room.  *  Do  you 
know  wh^t  this  child  has  been  saying  V  said  Miss  Palmer.  ^  He 
has  been  comparing  my  eyes  to  a  rusty  key  and  a  mouldy  book,' " 
Miss  Palmer  seems  to  have  engaged  the  young  poet's  imaginar 
tion  in  a  very  remarkable  degree :  the  earliest  night-dream  be 
could  in  ^er  years  bring  to  his  memory  related  to.  her, 

<'  I  thought  I  was  sitting  with  her  in  her  drawing-room,  (chairs, 
carpet)  and  every  thing  are  now  visibly  present  to  my  mind's  eye,) 
when  the  devil  was  introduced  as  a  morning  visitor.  Such  an  ap- 
pearance>  for  he  was  in  full  costume  of  horns,  black  bat-wings,  tail, 
and  cloven  feet,  put  me  in  ghostly  and  bodily  fear ;  but  she  received 
him  with  perfect  politeness,  called  him  dear  Mr.  Devil,  desired  the 
servant  to  give  him  a  chair,  and  expressed  her  delight  at  being  favour- 
ed with  a  call." 

There  is  no  author  in  whose  works,  both  prose  and  verse,  we 
have  the  devil  so  often  pourtrayed.  The  pious  Painter,  and  the 
Old  Women  of  Berkeley,  and  the  Devil's  Walk,  are  in  the  me- 
mory of  half  our  readers;  but  in  some  dozens  of  ballads,  less 
known,  and  in  every  form  of  allusion  through  his  prose  works, 
Southey  has  again  and  again  worked  the  hoofs  and  horns  into 
rhyme  or  rant,  and  described  the  tail  curling  like  the  tendrils  of 
the  vine,  or  wagging  like  a  dog's.  His  devil  is  the  old  nursery 
devil,  not  the  Satan  of  Milton,  or  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe; 
and  we  suspect  that  his  aunt  and  Miss  Palmer  sometimes  rose 
up  in  his  mmd  when  he  was  describing  his  witches,  whom  "power 
had  made  haughty,'^  and  the  feebler  natures  which  could  not  re- 
sist their  sorceries.  This  would  imply  no  want  of  proper  re^)ect 
and  affection  for  either  lady,  for  his  witches  and  their  slaves  are 
manifestly  favourites  with  him.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Devil's 
Walk,  we  find  something  to  confirm  this  notion. 

^  A  lady  drove  by  in  her  pride, 

In  whose  face  an  exprdssion  he  Qhe  devil]  spied, 
For  which  he  could  have  kissed  her ; 
Such  a  flourishing  fine  clever  creature  was  she. 
With  an  eye  as  wicked  as  wicked  could  be, 
I  should  take  her  for  my  aunt  says  he. 
If  my  dam  had  had  a  sister." 

His  holidays  were  sometimes  past  at  Weymouth.  Here  he 
first  saw  the  sea,  and  here  he  first  read  Tasso  in  Hoole's  version, 
and  here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Fairy  Queen.  In  a 
year  or  two  after,  he  met  with  Mickle's  Lusiad  and  Pope's 
Homer.  His  playgoing  habits  had  led  him  at  an  earlier  day 
to  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Shakespear.  Chatter- 
ton's  story  was  then  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one  in 
Bristol  I  and  the  Bowley  poems  were  among  South^s  early 
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stndtes.  A  circulating  library  gave  him  Hoole'd  Ariosto,  and 
then  his  epic  ambition  awoke.  It  wonld  be  tedious  to  tell  of  all 
the  heroes  he  meant  to  immortalize — in  blank  verse,  chosen, 
"  not  because  it  was  easier  than  rhyme,  for  rhyme  was  easy 
enough,  but  because  I  felt  in  it  a*  greater  freedom  and  range  of 
language/'  The  passion  for  fame  was  strong  enough  to  give 
character  and  colour  to  his  dreams.  In  a  dream  he  once  saw  the 
great  epic  poets  assembled — Fame  came  hurrying  by,  with  her 
arm  full  of  laurels,  which  he  reached  at,  and  in  the  act  of  grasps 
ing  awoke. 

One  of  his  juvenile  efibrts  was  a  drama  on  the  Trojan  war.  The 
scene  was  in  Elysium,  and  the  spirits  of  the  heroes  related  their 
adventures  on  earth.  He  tells  of  others  of  his  heroic  poems. 
He  was  now  thirteen  years  of  age.  One  of  his  manuscripts  had, 
on  some  accidental  visit,  been  found  by  a  visitor  of  his  aunt's, 
and  read.  This  incident  set  him  upon  inventing  a  cipher  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  what  he  might  write.  At  school  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  continuing  to  practise  the  use  of  his  cabalis- 
tical  characters,  and  finding  a  difficulty  in  deciphering  what  he 
had  written,  he  burned  his  manuscripts  in  vexation. 

He  tells  us  that  at  this  period  he  had  no  conception  of  the 
arrangement  of  plot  or  purpose  in  these  narrative  poems.  Inci- 
dents rose  up  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  forethought  or 
consideration  of  their  effect  with  reference  to  any  general  plan ; 
and  his  impression  is,  that  in  the  Italian  romantic  poems  the 
same  defect  of  constructive  talent  is  observable,  and  that  many 
of  their  most  ambitious  works  were  composed  with  as  little  pre- 
meditation as  the  dream -poems  of  a  schoolboy's  childhood.  In  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  poets  he  speaks  of  the  same  defect.  It 
would  be  rash  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  to  express  a  difierenoe  of 
opinion  with  Southey,  but  we  think  that  through  the  Orlando 
Furioso  as  distinct  a  thread  of  purpose  can  be  traced  connecting 
the  several  adventures  as  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssee,  though  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  reappear,  at  times 
when  they  are  least  expected,  produces  an  effect  on  the  reader's 
mind  as  if  the  author  was  moving  capriciously,  or  as  if  his  course 
was  varied  by  every  breath  of  accident,  while  forther  examina-* 
tion  of  the  poem  shows  in  every  particular  subdivision  of  it  a 
design  never  absent  from  the  writer's  mind.  The  length  of  these 
poems  has  prevented  their  being  the  subject  of  study,  except  in 
fragments,  and  this  has  led  to  what  we  regard  as  Southejr's  mis- 
take. With  the  Italian  poets,  anxious  as  was  their  execution  of 
details,  and  exquisitely  wrought  out  as  these  details  are,  the  gene- 
ral conception  of  the  story,  and  the  adjustment  of  its  parts  in 
symmetrical  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  was  felt  to 
he  the  poet's  most  important  work.    The  constructive  talent  was 
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thai  which  dktingaished  the  poet  mom  than  all  else.  So  mndi 
was  this  the  case^  that  in  all  these  poems  the  class  of  ineidents^^ 
the  temptations  which  the  hero  resisted  or  to  which  he  yielded-^ 
were  almost  common  property.  The  originality  of  the  poet  was 
much  more  shown  in  the  structure  of  his  poem  than  in  the  details. 
In  the  classical  models^  the  lucid  airangement  of  incident^  and 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  design,  was  the  chief  grace  aimed 
at.  The  successive  adventures  of  a  mngle  hero  in  j^moving  the 
ohstacles  to  some  pre-^appointed  purpose .  are  exhibited  by  the 
classic  poet.  This  is  the  unity  at  which  he  aims.  The  contemn 
poraneous  adventures  of  many  heroes  whose  adventures  are  con- 
nected by  their  relation  to  some  common  object,  form,  for  the 
most  part,  the  theme  of  the  ronumtic  poet.  The  fact  of  contem- 
poraneity could  scarcely  be  exhibited^  except  by  those  sudden 
surprises  and  abruptnesses  which  disturb  the  inexperienced  reader 
of  the  Italian  poets;  and  as  each  hero  is  consciously,  or  uncon^, 
sciously,  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  final  event,  the  poet  can 
scarcely  allow  any  of  the  streams  of  narrative  to  be  seen  ap- 
proaching its  destined  termination  tiU  he  is  prepared  to  take  the 
spectator  to  a  point  of  view  in  which  he  can  contemplate  all  as 
tney  flow  to  one  central  point,  towards  whichy  through  tbdr- 
whole  course,  they  have  been  tending.  The  most  patient  reader 
will,  however,  at  times^  refuse  to  be  the  slave  of  the  romancer. 
He  will  cease  to  follow,  and  then,  of  course,  all  that  he  has  read 
of  such  a  poem  will  appear  purposeless  and  accidental — an  dbuse 
of  perverted  power. 

The  constructive  tal^it  which  Southey  tells  us  he  knew  n<^hing 
of  at  first,  was  afterwards  that  which  most  distinguished  him. 
He  was  proud  of  it,  and  he  well  might,  for  he  certainly  possessed 
it  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

"  The  progress  of  my  own  mind  towards  attaining  it  (so  fkr  as  I 
may  be  thought  to  have  attained  it)  I  am  able  to  trace  distinctly,  not 
merely  by  the  works  themselves,  and  by  my  own  recollections  of  the 
views  with  which  they  were  undertaken  and  composed,  but  by  the 
various  sketches  and  memoranda  for  four  long  narrative  poems,  made ' 
during  their  progress  from  the  first  conception  of  each  till  its  com- 
pletion. At  present  the  facility  and  pleasure  with  which  I  can  plan 
an  heroic  poem,  a  drama,  or  biographical  and  historical  work,  however 
comprehensive,  is  even  a  temptaticm  to  me.  It  seems  as  if  I  caught 
the  bearings  of  a  subject  at  first  sight,  just  as  Telford  sees  from  an 
eminence  with  a  ^ance  in  which  direction  his  road  must  be  carried. 
But  it  was  long  before  I  acquired  this  power— not  fairly,  indeed,  till  I 
was  about  five  or  six-and-thirty ;  and  it  was  gained  by  practice,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  learnt  to  perceive  wherein  I  was  deficient." 

The  notes  to  Southey's  poems  show  with  what  diligence  he 
laboured  to  acquire  whatever  information  could  be  had  n*om  iany 
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sonroe  within  his  reach  that  might  be  of  sernce  to  his  purpo^s ; 
and  tastes  that  otherwise  would  have  only  led  to  an  indnlg^nce 
in  desultory  reading — the  most  vicious  and  debilitating  mischief 
to  which  young  men  of  talents  expose  themselves,  from  not 
having  any  perception  of  its  danger— this  became,  when  directed 
to  a  particular  object,  the  means  w  invigorating  the  mind.  Every- 
thing that  Southey  in  any  way  learned  was,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  reproduced  in  his  verses,  and  the  necessity  of  studying  all 
that  bore  on  a  particular  subject  gave  a  fixed  direction  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  tne  sport  of  every  idle  accident. 

The  next  change  in  Southey^s  life  is  his  being  placed  at  West- 
minster school ;  but  before  we  accompany  him  thither  we  must 
let  our  readers  see  more  of  Miss  Tyler,  the  aunt  under  whose 
especial  care  he  appears  to  have  been  till  then. 

The  first  appearance  of  Miss  Tyler  occurs  in  the  antenatal 
portion  of  the  biography.  It  was  then  the  visit  to  Lisbon  oc- 
curred which  we  have  before  described.  At  the  time  of  the  poet's 
birth  Miss  Tyler  was  thirty-four.  ^  She  was  remarkably  beauti- 
ful, as  far  as  any  face  can  be  called  beautiful  in  which  the  indica- 
tions of  a  violent  temper  are  strongly  marked."  We  have  already 
seen  her  at  Bedminster  and  at  Weymouth.  When  she  finally 
fixed  at  Bristol  *'  she  brought  with  her  a  proud  contempt  of 
Bristol  society."  She  declined  all  acquaintanceships  except  ^vith 
the  occasional  visitors  of  Clifton  and  the  theatrical  folk.  When 
any  strang^s  dined  with  her,  or  when  she  went  out,  Miss  Tyler^s 
manners  and  appearance  were  those  of  a  woman  accustomed  to 
the'  best  society.  Caught  by  a  visitor  in  her  ordinary  apparel 
she  ws^  as  confus^  ^  as  Diana  when  Actsaon  came  on  her  batli- 
ing-place,"  and  with  almost  as  much  reason,  for  she  was  always 
in  a  bed-gown,  and  in  rags.  She  wore  her  old  clothes  till  they 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  herself,  but  she  was  scrupulously  clean  in 
them.  The  whole  business  of  her  household  was  keeping  the 
house  clean.  Dust  was  what  above  all  things  she  abhorred.  Her 
eccentricities  made  her  very  troublesome  to  everybody.  The 
only  thing  about  her  that  was  allied  to  good  was  this  abhor- 
rence of  dust,  but  her  scrupulosity  on  the  subject  was  not  unlike 
insanity. 

"  The  discomfc^t  which  Miss  Tyler's  passion  for  cleanliness  pro- 
duced to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  little  household  was  truly  curious ; 
to  herself,  indeed,  it  was  a  perpetual  torment ;  to  the  two  servants  a 
perpetual  vexation, — and  so  it  would  have  been  to  me  if  nature  had  not 
l^essed  me  with  an  innate  hilarity  of  spirit  which  nothing  but  real 
affliction  can  overcome.  That  the  better  rooms  might  be  kept  clean 
she  took  possession  of  the  kitchen,  sending  the  servants  to  one  which 
was  under  ground ;  and  in  this  little,  dark,  confined  place,  with  a 
rough  dtcmo  floor  and  a  sky-light,  (for  it  must  npt  be  supposed  that  it 
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vr^n  a  best  kitchen,  which  was  always,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  a 
comfortable  sitting-room — this  was  more  like  a  scullery,)  we  always 
took  our  meals,  and  generally  lived.  The  best  room  was  never  opened 
but  for  company,  except  now  and  then  on  a  fine  day  to  be  aired  and 
dusted,  if  dust  could  be  detected  there.  In  the  other  parlour  I  waft 
allowed  sometimes  to  read,  and  she  wrote  her  letters  there,  for  she  had 
many  correspondents  ;  and  we  sat  there  sometimes  in  summer,  when 
a  fire  was  not  needed,  for  fire  produced  ashes,  and  ashes  occasioned 
dust,  and  dust,  visible  or  invisible,  was  the  plague  of  her  life.  I  have 
seen  her  order  the  tea-kettle  to  be  emptied  and  refilled  because  some 
one  had  passed  across  the  hearth  while  it  was  on  the  fire  preparing 
for  her  breakfast.  She  had  indulged  these  humours  till  she  had  formed 
for  herself  notions  of  uncleanness  almost  as  irrational  and  inconve- 
nient as  those  of  the  Hindoos.  She  had  a  cup  once  buried  for  six 
weeks,  to  purify  it  from  the  lips  of  one  whom  she  accounted  unclean ; 
all  who  were  not  her  favourites  were  included  in  that  class.  A  chair 
in  which  an  unclean  person  had  sat  was  put  out  in  the  garden  to  be 
aired ;  and  I  never  saw  her  more  annoyed  than  on  one  occasion  when 
a  man,  who  called  upon  business,  seated  himself  in  her  own  chair : 
how  the  cushion  was  ever  again  to  be  rendered  fit  for  her  use,  she 
knew  not !  On  such  occasions,  her  fine  features  assumed  a  character 
either  fierce  or  tragic ;  her  expressions  were  vehement  even  to  irre- 
verence ;  and  her  gesticulations  those  of  the  deepest  and  wildest  dis- 
tress,— hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  as  if  she  was  in  hopeless  misery,  or 
in  a  paroxysm  of  mental  anguish." 

Never  was  there  a  morQ  ill-regulated  mind  than  that  of  this 
haughty  spinster.  Her  temper  was  violent.  To  her  servants  she 
was  capriciously  indulgent  and  tyrannical.  They  did  not  dislike 
her,  nor  do  such  persons  in  general  dislike  passionate  masters  and 
mistresses.  Faults  of  this  kind  in  their  superiors  assist  servants 
in  the  process  of  self-justification  in  which  the  half-educated 
moral  being  is  for  ever  occupied.  They  were  disposed  to 
bear  a  great  deal  too  from  their  mistress,  because  she  often 
let  them  go  to  the  play — being  able  to  do  so  for  nothing — and 
because  her  perpetual  altercations  with  them  were  more  palat-> 
able  than  the  stately  reserve  which  would  seem  to  deny  servants 
the  rights  of  a  common  nature  with  their  masters.  She  herself 
had  a  theory  not  very  uncommon,  that  "  a  bad  temper  was  con- 
nected with  a  good  understanding  and  a  commanding  mind," 
and  so  she  was  on  very  good  terras  with  herself.  She  was  par- 
simonious at  the  same  time  that  she  lived  beyond  her  means. 
Her  nephew,  from  whom  we  have  this  account  of  her  oddities, 
seems  to  remember  her  in  spite  of  them  with  affection.  The  elastic 
spirit  of  childhood  resisted  the  worst  effects  of  this  strange  tyranny; 
but  Miss  Tyler  had  in  Miss  Palmer,  and  in  Southey's  mother, 
passive  natures,  which  dared  not  to  give  battle.  Miss  Tyler, 
fortunatdy  for  the  peace  of  the  rest  of  the  £Eimily,  fell  out  with 
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a  brother  of  Southe/s,  and  so  she  never  entered  the  door  of 
Sotttbey's  father.  Southey,  who  lived  with  his  aunt,  was  under 
her  control,  and  oould  only  get  to  his  father's  in  short  and  hur* 
ried  visits.  Her  horror  at  the  thought  of  his  soiling  his  clothes 
prevented  him  from  having  any  proper  play-fellow.  In  these 
circumstances,  he  and  his  aunt's  servant  boy  were  constant  com- 
panions. They  worked  together  in  the  garden,  flew  kites,  went 
into  the  country  to  look  for  flowers,  and — greatest  work  of  all — 
actually  constructed  a  theatre  for  puppets.  At  last,  Southey  goes 
to  Westminster.  We  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  letters  which 
describe  his  recollections  of  Westminster  school.  They  are  in 
every  respect  unimportant.  He  remained  too  short  a  time  there 
to  ha,vQ  his  stay  produce  much  effect  in  one  way  or  other.  His 
passion  for  early  authorship  was  encouraged  by  the  remunera- 
tion of  which  Cowper  speaks : 

"  At  Westminster,  where  little  poets  strive 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five ; 
Where  discipline  helps  opening  buds  of  sense, 
And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  silver  pence, — 
I  was  a  poet  too." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Southey  had  been  contented,  like 
Cowper,  "  with  seeing  his  exercise  sent  from  form  to  form  for 
the  admiration  of  all  who  were  able  to  understand  it;"  but 
Southey  was  born  in  a  later  day,  and  this  description  of  publi- 
cation was  not  sufficient  for  the  spreading  ambition  of  tjie  ardent 
bov.  He  would  be  an  author  on  a  larger  scale,  and  so  he  pub- 
Ushed  some  numbers  of  a  periodical  called  the  Flagellant,  in 
which  the  masters  feared  to  see  themselves  flagellated,  and  so 
they  commenced  actions  of  libel  against  the  publishers,  and  com- 
pelled Southey,  who  acknowledged  himself  the  writer  of  a  paper 
on  corporal  punishment,  which  gave  them  offence,  to  leave  the 
school.  At  this  time  the  affairs  of  his  father  were  so  involved 
that  bankruptcy  became  inevitable.  Southey  went  to  Oxford,, 
was  refused  admission  at  Christ  Church  on  account  of  the  Fla- 
gellant affair,  and  was  admitted  at  Balliol. 

Of  his  college  life  the  records  are  few  and  unimportant.  The 
letters  preserved  of  this  period  are  described  by  his  son  as  "  ex- 
ercises in  composition."  There  is  not  much  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing pursued  the  prescribed  studies  of  his  college,  nor  any  of 
irregularities  or  rebellion  against  discipline.  He  would  wear  his 
hair  in  flowing  ringlets,  in  proud  opposition  to  the  paste  and 
pomatum  which  the  fashion  of  the  day  required;  and  in  spite  of 
academic  regulations  which  forbade  boots,  he  appears  to  have 
worn  them.  It  was  in  1793  that  he  entered  college,  and  he  past 
the  August  of  that  year  at  Brixton  Causeway^  four  miles  on  the 
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Surrey  side  of  London,  with  his  friend  Grosvenor  Bedford,-— the 
friend  to  whom,  some  thirty  years  afterwards,  his  "  Koderick" 
was  dedicated.  Before  this  visit  he  had  commenced  the  poem 
of  Joan  of  Arc ;  and  here,  on  the  day  on  which  he  entered  his 
twentieth  year,  he  resumed,  and  in  six  weeks  completed  the  work. 

"  My  progress,"  says  Southey,*  "  would  not  have  been  so  rapid, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  opportunity  of  retirement  which  I  enjoyed 
there,  and  the  encouragement  I  received.  In  those  days,  JjosAon 
had  not  extended  in  that  direction  farther  than  Kennington,  be- 
yond which  place  the  scene  suddenly  changed,  and  there  was  an  air 
and  appearance  of  country  which  might  now  be  sought  in  vain  at  a 
fer  greater  distance  from  town.  There  was  nothing  indeed  to  remind 
one  that  London  was  so  near,  except  the  smoke  which  overhmig  it. 

''  Mr.  Bedford's  residence  was  situated  upon  the  edge  of  a  common, 
on  which  shady  lanes  opened  leading  to  neighbouring  villages,  (for 
such  they  were  then,)  Camberwell,  Dulwich,  and  Clapham,  and  to 
Norwood.  The  view  in  front  was  bounded  by  the  Surrey  hills.  Its 
size  and  structure  showed  it  to  be  one  of  those  good  houses  built  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  by  persons  who,  having  reali2ed  a 
respectable  fortune  m  trade,  were  wise  enough  to  be  contented  with 
it,  and  retire  to  pass  the  evening  of  their  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure  and  tranquillity. 

"  Tranquil  indeed  the  place  was,  for  the  neighbourhood  did  not 
extend  beyond  half-a-dozen  families,  and  the  London  style  and  habits 
of  visiting  had  not  obtained  among  them.  Uncle  Toby  himself  might 
have  enjoyed  his  rood  and  a  half  of  ground  there,  and  not  have  it 
known.  A  fore-oourt  separated  the  house  from  the  footpath  and  the 
road  in  front,  behind  there  was  a  large  and  well-stocked  gard^i  with 
other  spacious  premises,  in  which  utility  and  ornament  were  in  gome 
degree  combined.  At  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  and  under  the 
shade  of  four  linden  trees,  was  a  summer-house  looking  on  an  orna- 
mented grass-plot,  and  fitted  up  as  a  conveniently  habitable  room, 
— that  summer-bouse  was  allotted  to  me,  and  there  my  mornings  were 
passed  at  the  desk.  Whether  it  exists  now  or  not  I  am  ignorant. 
The  property  has  long  since  passed  into  other  hands.  The  common 
is  enclosed  and  divided  by  rectangular  hedges  and  palings ;  rows  of 
brick  houses  have  supplanted  the  shade  of  oaks  and  elms ;  the  brows 
of  the  Surrey  hills  bear  a  parapet  of  modern  villas,  and  the  face  of 
the  whole  district  is  changed." 

In  Southey's  letters  of  1793,  we  find  strong  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  republican  feelings.  But  the  fervour  is  that  of  a 
boy  inspired  by  Lis  classics  rather  than  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  day.  Of  modern  books.  Glover's  Leonidas  was  now  his 
favourite ;  and  the  contrast  of  Greece  in  the  days  of  old  and  its 
then  degradation — "  What  a  republic  I — What  a  province !" 
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—awakes  a  wish  strongly  expressed,   perhaps  ardently  con- 
ceived. 

"  If  this  world  did  but  contain  1 0,000  people  of  both  sexes,  visi- 
onary as  myself,  how  delightfully  would  we  repeople  Greece  and  turn 
out  the  Moslem.  I  would  turn  crusader,  and  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Parnassus  at  the  head  of  my  republicans,  and  there  reinstate  the 
Muses  in  their  original  splendour.  We  would  build  a  temple  to  Eleu- 
therian  Jove  from  the  quarries  of  Pares,  replant  the  grove  of  Aca- 
demus — ay,  and  the  garden  of  Epicurus,  where  your  brother  and  I 
would  commence  teachers." 

But  in  all  Southey's  visions  of  the  future,  domestic  comfort  finds 
its  place,  and  we  have  him,  at  the  close  of  his  letter  to  Horace 
Bedford,  from  which  we  are  quoting,  building  his  house  in  the 
prettiest  Doric  style — planting  his  garden,  and  managing  his 
family  group, — 

"  when  here  comes  a  rascal,  crying,  '  hare  skins  and  rabbit  skins,* 
and  my  poor  house,  which  was  built  in  the  air,  falls  to  pieces  and 
leaves  me  like  most  visionary  projectors  staring  at  disappointment. 
*  ♦  *  It  was  the  favourite  intention  of  Cowley  to  retire  with  books 
to  a  cottage  in  America,  and  seek  that  happiness  in  solitude  which  he 
could  not  find  in  society.  My  asylum  there  would  be  sought  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  (and  no  prospect  in  life  gives  me  half  the  pleasure  this 
visionary  one  affords.)  I  should  be  pleased  to  reside  in  a  country 
where  men's  abilities  would  ensure  respect ;  where  society  was  on  a 
proper  footing,  and  man  was  considered  more  valuable  than  money ; 
and  where  I  could  till  the  earth  and  provide  by  honest  industry  the 
meat  which  my  wife  would  dress  with  pleasing  care."  * 

In  another  letter  (December  14,  1793)  he  says, — 

^'  The  wants  of  man  are  so  very  few,  that  they  must  be  attainable 
somewhere,  and  whether  here  or  in  America  matters  little.  I  have 
long  learnt  to  look  on  the  world  as  my  country.  Now,  if  you  are  in  the 
mood  for  a  reverie,  fancy  me  only  in  America  :  imagine  my  ground 
uncultivated  since  the  creation,  and  see  me  wielding  the  axe,  now  to 
cut"  down  the  tree,  and  now  the  snakes  that  nestled  in  it.  Then  see 
me  grubbing  up  the  roots,  and  building  a  nice  snug  little  dairy  with 
them  :  three  rooms  in  my  cottage,  and  my  only  companion  some  poor 
negro  whom  I  have  bought  on  purpose  to  emancipate.  After  a  hard 
day's  toil,  see  me  sleep  upon  rushes ;  and  in  very  bad  weather  take 
out  my  casette,  and  write  to  you ;  for  you  shall  positively  write  to  me 
in  America.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  leave  rhyming  or  philoso- 
phizing; so  thus  your  finend  will  realize  the  romance  of  Cowley,  and 
even  outdo  the  seclusion  of  Rousseau  ;  till  at  last  comes  an  ill-looking 
Indian  with  a  tomahawk,  and  scalps  me." 

*  NoTember  18,  I7d3. 
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In  another  letter  of  the  same  year,  he  says,—* 

"  The  more  I  see  of  this  strange  world,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  society  requires  desperate  remedies.  The  friends  I  have  (and 
you  know  me  to  be  cautious  in  choosing  them)  are  many  of  them 
struggling  with  obstacles  which  never  could  happen  were  man  what 
nature  intended  him.  A  torrent  of  ideas  bursts  into  my  mind  when  I 
reflect  on  this  subject.  In  the  hours  of  sanguine  expectation,  these 
reveries  are  agreeable,  but  more  frequently  the  visions  are  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  the  only  ray  that  enlivens  the  scene  beams  on 
America." 

On  religious  subjects,  Southey^s  notions  were  confused.  It  is 
scarcely  just  to  designate  opinions  so  vague  as  bis,  by  classing 
him  with  any  sect,  but  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
to  entertain  the  thought  of  taking  ordei*s  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  thus  the  object  with  which  he  came  to  Oxford  was  al- 
together frustrated.  In  devising  means  of  support,  some  clerk- 
ship in  one  of  the  Government  offices  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  on  the  subject ;  but  here  his  Republicanism  was 
an  insuperable  bar.  He  attended  a  few  lectures  on  chemistry 
and  anatomy,  and  soon  found  that  medicine  was  not  the  thing 
for  him.     At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge. 

Coleridge  was  a  student  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  In 
his  first  year  he  obtained  the  distinction  of  a  gold  medal  for 
a  Greek  ode  on  the  slave-trade.  He  is  described  by  his  eon- 
temporaries  as  desirous  of  college  honours  ;  but  his  strength 
was  in  classics;  and  the  condition  of  being  even  examined 
for  classical  honours,  was  having  attained  some  knowledge  of 
mathematics ;  and  this  Coleridge  never  attained.  While  Mid- 
dleton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  at  college,  he  and 
Cbleridge  appear  to  have  studied  together.  Middleton  be- 
longed to  Pembroke  College,  and  Coleridge  read  at  Middleton's 
rooms.  They  had  been  at  Christ^s  Hospital  together ;  and  Mid- 
dleton, the  elder  boy,  was  both  at  school  and  afterwards  at  the 
university — to  use  Coleridge's  own  language — his  "  patron  and 

Erotector,"  Middleton  failed  in  obtaining  a  Fellowship  at  Pem- 
roke,  and  left  the  place.  With  him  went  all  Coleridge's  industry 
and  college  hopes.  "  Coleridge  was,"  we  are  told,  "  very  stu- 
dious ;  but  his  reading  was  desultory  and  capricious.  He  took 
little  exercise ;  was  always  ready  to  unbend  his  mind  in  conver- 
sation ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  his  room  (the  ground-floor  room 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  staircase  facing  the  great  gate)  was  a 
constant  rendeavous  of  conversation-loving  friends.  I  will  net 
call  them  loungers,"  says  the  writer  from  whom  we  quote^  "  for 
they  did  not  call  to  kill  time,  but  to  enjoy  it.  What  evenings 
have  I  spent  in  those  rd^mfl  I   Wl»t  little  suppers,  or  sizings  as 
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they  were  called,  have  I  enjoyed."*  These  were  the  days  of  p^i- 
tical  trials,  and  the  French  revolution,  and  Burke'^s  pamphlets, 
and  Coleridge  night  and  day  declaimed  on  all.  This  could  not 
but  have  ended  in  distraction  and  debt.  In  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  madness,  he  left  Cambridge  for  London,  and  listed 
in  a  dragoon  regiment.  He  was  popular  among  his  fellow- 
soldiers  ;  and  if  he  could  not  clean  his  horse,  he  could  be  of  use 
in  writing  letters ;  so  he  wrote  the  love-letters  of  the  regiment, 
and  his  brothers-in-arms  did  most  of  his  duties.  He  had  changed 
his  name,  and  his  friends  f(^  some  five  or  six  months  knew  no- 
thing of  him.  At  last  he  was  recognised,  and  his  discharge  ob- 
tained through  their  friendly  intervention.  He  returned  to 
Cambridge.  A  minute  account  of  this  passage  in  Coleridge's 
life  is  given  by  Mr.  Bowles,  who  adds  to  his  narrative, — "  It 
should  be  mentioned,  that  by  far  the  most  correct,  sublime, 
chaste,  and  beautiful  of  his  poems,  meo  judicio^  the  '  Keligious 
Musings'  was  written  non  inter  syhaa  Academic  but  in  the  tap- 
room at  Beading;  a  fine  subject  for  a  painting  by  Wilkie.'^ 
There  is  some  confusion  of  dates  in  the  account  of  this  poem ; 
Coleridge's  own  date  of  the  poem  is  Christmas,  1794.  Mr. 
Cottle  refers  its  production  to  the  Jtrae  of  the  following  year. 
Bowles's  account  of  its  having  been  written  while  he  was  serving 
in  EUiofs  dragoons  is  irreconcilable  with  either  Coleridge's  or 
Cottle's  account.  The  date  of  Coleridge's  enlistment  was  De- 
cember 3,  1793,  and  of  his  discharge  10th  of  April  1794.f 

Coleridge's  stay  at  Cambridge  was  not  long.  In  June  1794, 
he  went  to  Oxford  on  a  visit  to  an  old  school-fellow,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  Southey.  They  were  each  attracted  by 
the  other ;  and  their  participation  in  the  same  views  of  society, 
and  very  much,  too,  of  religion,  became  a  strong  bond  of  union. 
Southey,  we  have  seen,  had  already  determined  s^ainst  takiD|r 
orders ;  and  Coleridge  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  having 
little  hope  of  doing  any  thing  through  his  college.  To  neither  did 
the  sacrifice  appear  a  severe  one,  of  leaving  their  respective 
universities  without  waiting  for  degrees.  England  did  not 
seem  to  promise  them  means  of  support;  and  emigration  to 
America,  which  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  long  before  Southey's 
mind  as  an  object,  became  the  subject  of  their  thoughts  saai. 
conversation ; — of  their  conversation,  rather  than  their  thoughts, 
if  we  are  to  judge  ot'  the  matter  by  the  account  which  Mr.  Gitt- 

*  We  transcribe  from  a  letter  in  the  Genl^mnn^s  Ifegazine  fbr  December 
1834,  signed  Cbrgiel,  t.«.,  Le  Gkigb. — GlHmaa^detoribes  the  author  as  a  first^form 
boy  with  Coleridge  at  Christ's  Hospital ;  his  statement  we  may  therefore  assmne 
to  be  accurate,  as  Middleton  and  Coleridge  were  his  school-fellbws,  and  also  his 
fellow-stadents  at  the  Universitj. 

t  From  iba  Wax-OOm.  Baofc«..  ■  fflHmnn'a  lah  of  Cok«tdg!»,  p.  61. 
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man  gives  in  his  Life  of  Coleridge ;  but  in  this  acooimt^  we 
think,  he  underrates  the  feelings  by  which  Coleridge  and  the 
young  friend  whom  he  chiefly  influenced,  were  actuated. 
"  Much,"  says  Gillman,  "  has  been  written  on  the  proposed 
scheme  of  settling  in  the  wilds  of  America ;  the  spot  chosen  was 
Susquehanah  ; — this  spot,  Coleridge  has  often  said,  was  selected 
on  account  of  the  name  being  pretty  and  metrical ;  indeed  he 
could  never  forbear  a  smile  when  relating  the  story.  This  day- 
dream was  a  subject  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  or  Mr. 
Southey  were  really  in  earnest  at  the  time  it  was  planned."  We 
think  the  evidence  decisive  of  their  having  been  p^&ctly  in 
earnest. 

"  Their  plan,"  says  Cuthbert  Southey,  "  was  to  collect  as  many 
brother  adventurers  as  they  could,  and  to  establish  a  community  in 
the  New  World  on  the  most  thoroughly  social  basis.  Land  was  to  be 
purchased  by  their  common  contributions,  and  to  be  cultivated  by 
their  common  labour.  Each  was  to  have  his  portion  of  y/ork  assign- 
ed him ;  and  they  calculated  that  a  large  part  of  their  time  would 
still  remain  for  social  converse  and  literary  pursuits.  The  females 
of  the  party, — ^for  all  were  to  be  married  men, — were  to  work  and 
perform  all  domestic  offices ;  and  having  gone  so  far  as  to  plan  the 
architecture  of  their  cottages  and  the  form  of  their  settlement,  they 
had  pictured  as  pleasant  an  Utopia  as  ever  entered  an  ardent  mind. 
To  this  scheme  of  emigration  they  gave  the  euphonious  name  of 
Pa7iti80cras^.*' 

Coleridge,  in  his  published  works,  now  and  then  speaks  of 
the  plan — never  as  one  that  he  and  his  friends  did  not  do  what 
they  could  to  realize  at  the  time  it  was  contemplated— and  to  it 
and  the  speculations  on  government,  which  the  administration 
of  the  projected  colony  suggested,  he  regarded  himself  as  owing 
his  "  clearest  insight  into  the  nature  of  individual  man" — his 
views  of  "  social  relations — ^of  the  true  uses  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  how  far  the  wealth  and  relative  power  of  nations 
promote  or  impede  their  welfare  and  inherent  strengih^^  In 
imagination  they  were  the  rulers  of  an  empire — an  empire  in 
which  they  too  were  the  sole  labourers^  Coleridge  had  a  theme 
for  perpetual  argumentation, .  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
discipline  of  defending  their  project  against  all  assailants,  gave 
him  some  readiness  in  the  use  of  language  as  an  instrument. 
Coleridge  left  Oxford  for  Wales,  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year 
we  find  him  and  Southey  at  Bristol. 

From  Mr.  Cottle  we  have  an  account  of  their  Bristol  life  and 
plans.  Cottle  was  established  as  a  bookseller  in  Bristol — an 
accomplished  and  an  amiable  man,  the  author  of  some  very 
pleasing  poems.  Some  time  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 794, 
Kobert  Level,  a  young  Quaker,  who  had  lately  married  a  Bris- 
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tol  yoang  lady,  called  on  Cottle— told  him  of  the  plan  of  emi- 
gration proposed  by  Southey  and  Coleridge.  Their  project,  he 
said,  was  to  have  entire  community  of  property.  None  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  proposed  colony  but  persons  of  incorrup- 
tible virtue;  Some  two  hours  of  labour  would  be  snflBcient  for 
each  to  produce  his  share  of  the  common  store.  Ample  time 
would  thus  remain  for  study  and  the  production  of  literary 
works.  It  might  not  be  possible  to  remove  from  the  first  gene- 
ration— the  settlers  from  Europe— all  the  evils  attending  their 
vicious  educartiion;  but  in  the  second  generation,  children  born 
in  the  colony,  who  could  only  hear  of  "  war  and  crime  in  Trans- 
atlantic story,"  would  combine  the  "  innocence  of  the  patriarchal 
age  with  the  knowledge  and  genuine  refinements  of  European 
culture."  Was  it  a  real  knowledge  of  Cottiers  kindliness  of 
nature  that  made  them  propose  to  him  to  become  one  of  the 
foimders  of  the  new  society  ?  or  was  it  that  the  "  sires  of  empire 
yet  to  be"  did  after  all  think  of  themselves  as  communicating 
with  the  world  around  and  beyond  them  chiefly  through  their 
literary  productions,  and  imagined  the  nefw  colony  could  not  do 
without  its  bookseller?  Was  Cottle  to  be  introduced  into  their 
paradise  in  the  character  of  the  cormorant  sitting  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge?* 

Cottle  was  lost  in  amazement ;  the  splendour  of  the  plan,  as 
well  as  its  simplicity,  left  him  for  a  while  without  a  word — at 
last  he  asks  the  young  Quaker,  "  How  do  you  go  ?" — "  We 
freight  a  shipj  carrying  with  us  ploughs  and  all  other  implements 
of  husbandry."  At  this  time  Lovell  and  three  others  had  joined 
in  the  adventure— Coleridge  ft^m  Cambridge,  Southey  and  Bur- 
nett from  Oxford. 

Lovell  was  a  poet ;  his  verses,  like  those  of  Southey  and  Cot- 
tle, were  an  echo  of  Cowper  and  Hurdis.  They  were  not  uft- 
pleasing — but  he  came  as  the  herald  of  Coleridge  and  Southey, 
and  delighted  the  young  and  ardent  bookseller  by  quotations 
from  the  poems  of  his  friends.  A  live  poet  was  then  some- 
thing to  look  at,— and  in  a  short  time  after  Lovell  came  again, 
bringing  Southey  with  him.  "  Never,"  says  Cottle,  "  will  the 
impression  be  effkced.  Tall,  dignified,  possessing  great  suavity 
of  manners,  an  eye  piercing,  with  a  countenance  full  of  genius, 
kindliness,  and  intelligence,  I  gave  him  at  once  the  right  hand 
of  friendship,  and  to  the  present  moment  never  has  it  been 
withdrawn." 

In  a  few  days  after,  Coleridge  rose  in  the  eye  of  the  delighted 


*  "  The  devil  peeped  into  a  publisher's  shop, 
Quoth  he^  we  are  both  of  one  college 
For  I  sate  myself  like  a  cormorant  once 
Upon  the  tree  of  Knowledge.*' — Devil^s  Walk, 
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bookseller.  Cottle  formed  parties  where  Pantiso^rasy  was  dis- 
cussed)  objections  started^  objections  obviated)  and  quarto  yo- 
lumes  announced  as  forthcoming  to  advance  arguments  too 
recondite  for  conversation.  Still  no  ship  was  engaged — ^no  pre- 
paration made  for  the  actual  voyage ;  Cottle  had  a  prophetic 
misgiving  that  the  scheme  was  about  to  be  abandoned*  He  was 
umublO)  to  be  sure^  to  interpose  a  word  in  the  torrents  of  argument 
that  for  ever  flowed  Ax)m  the  eloquent  lips  of  the  ftiture  patri- 
archs, but  he  found  himself  at  night  sleepless  with  anxi^y  at 
men  of  such  genius  throwing  themselves  away  in  pursuit  of 
what  he  regarded  as  a  delusion.  Of  their  pecuniary  means  he 
as  yet  knew  nothings  nor  till  he  was  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
pounds  to  discharge  their  lodging-bill,  had  he  any  notion  of  there 
feeing  difficulties  of  that  kind  in  their  way.  Cottle  was  a  gene- 
rous man,  and  gave  Southey  and  Coleridge  thirty  guineas  each 
for  the  copyright  of  their  poems.  Coleridge  had  in  vain  tried  to 
sell  his  in  London.  To  Southey  also  he  gave  fifty  guineas  f(^ 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  gave  him  fifty  copies  for  himself.  "  It  can 
rarely  happen,"  says  Southey,  in  a  preface  to  a  late  reprint  of 
the  poem,  ^^  that  a  young  author  should  meet  with  a  bookseller 
as  inexperienced  and  as  ardent  as  himself,  and  it  would  be  still 
more  extraordinary  if  such  mutual  indiscretion  did  not  bring 
with  it  cause  of  regret  to  both.  But  this  transaction  was  the 
commencement  of  an  intimacy  which  has  continued  without  the 
slightest  shade  of  displeasure  at  any  time  eo.  either  side  to  the 
present  day."  The  expedition  to  America  was  not  yet  aban- 
doned in  thought  by  the  adventurous  poets,  and  Coleridge  and 
Southey  delivered  lectures  in  Bristol,  in  order  to  raise  the  ne- 
cessary funds.  Southey's  lectm*es  were  on  history :  they  were 
greatly  admired.  Cottle  tells  us  of  the  grac^ul  self-possession  of 
the  lecturer. 

The  subject  of  emigration  (or  awhile  continues  to  occupy 
Southey's  letters.  In  one  to  his  brother  Thomas  Southey,  ne 
tells  of  two  new  associates,  Fav^  and  Le  Grice — and  quotes  a 
poem  of  FavelFs,  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  colony. 

"  No  more  my  visionary  soul  shall  dwell 

On  joys  that  were ;  no  more  endure  to  weigh 

The  shame  and  anguish  of  the  evil  day, 

Wisely  forgetful— o*er  the  ocean-swell 

Snblime  of  hope  I  seek  the  cottaged  dell. 

Where  virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  stray ; 

And  dancing  to  tl^  mootlight  roundelay, 

The  wizard  passion  wears  a  holy  spell. 

Eyes  that  have  ached  with  anguish  1  ye  shall  weep 

Tears  of  doubt-mingled  joy^  as  those  who  start 

From  precipices  of  ^stemper'd  eieep, 

On  which  the  fierce-eyed  fiends  their  revel  keep, 
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And  see  the  risipg  sun,  aod  iind  it  d^t 
New  rays  of  pleasure  trembling  to  ihe  heart," 

"  This  is,"  says  Southqr,  "  a  v<ery  beai^tifiil  piece  of  poetry ; 
and  we  may  form  a  very  tear  opinion  of  FavelJ  rrora  it."  With 
respect  to  this  sonnet,  there  is  somehow  or  other  a  inistake,  as 
the  first  eight  lines  are  printed  as  his  own  in  Ogleridge'ii  iponody 
on  the  death  of  Ohatterton.  Conld  Sonthey  haye  made  some 
mistake  ?  and  is  the  poem  Coleridge^s  T  In  the  monody  on  the 
death  of  Chatterton^  the  eighth  line  is — 

"  The  wizard  passions  weave  a  holy  spell," 

which  is  no  doubt  the  true  reading,  though  something  of  mean- 
ing can  be  also  forced  out  of  the  other. 

Of  Southey's  lectures,  we  regret  that  his  son  has  been  unable 
to  find  any  trace.  Ardent  and  enthusiastic  as  he  was,  and  hop 
ing  too  much  from  change  in  the  institutions  of  society,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  altogether  disprove  the  chapgea  made 
against  him  of  wishing  to  disturb  rights  of  property,  or  to  effect 
any  changes  whatever  by  violence.  A  single  sentence  of 
Southey's  lectures  we  have  met,  and  this  proves  what  he  thought 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  successful  violence — ^^  The  tefnple 
of  despotism,  like  that  of  the  Mexican  god,  would  be  re-built 
with  human  skuUs,  and  moire  firmly,  though  in  a  difibrent  order 
of  aarchitecture."  In  a  letter  to  Grosvenor  Bedford  (^February 
8, 1795)  he  writes  of  hims^,  and  his  prospects,  and  his  opinions 
— ^surely  anything  but  revolutionary  in  the  sense  imputed  to 
him : — 

"  There  is  the  strangest  mixture  of  cloud  and  of  sunshine !  ah  out- 
cast in  the  worid  !  an  adventurer !  living  by  his  wits !  yet  happy 
in  the  foil  conviction  oi  rectitude,  in  integrity,  and  in  the  afi^etlon  of 
a  mild  and  lovely  woman ;  at  once  the  object  of  hatred  and  admira- 
tion ;  wondered  at  by  all ;  hated  by  the  ari^ocrats ;  the  very  oracle 
of  my  own  party.  Bedford  I  Bedford !  mine  are  the  principles  of 
peace  and  non-resistance ;  you  cannot  burst  our  boads  q£  at&ction. 
Do  not  grieve  that  cirompstances  h^ve  made  pie  thus  s  yoi^  oug^t  to 
rejoice  that  your  friend  acts  up  to  his  {Manciples,  thou^  you  think 
them  wrong.  ♦  *  *  I  am  in  treaty  with  the  Telegraph,  and  hope 
to  be  their  correspondent.  Hireling  to  a  newspaper !  'Sdeath !  'tis 
an  ugly  title ;  but,  n'mporte,  I  shall  write  truth  and  only  truth.  You 
will  be  melancholy  at  all  this,  Bedford.  I  am  so  at  times ;  but  what 
can  I  do  ?  I  could  not  enter  the  Churchy  nor  had  I  finances  to  study 
physic  ;  for  pubUc  offices  I  am  too  notorious.  I  have  not  the  gift  of 
making  shoes,  nor  the  happy  art  of  mending  tfaetn.  Education  has 
unfitted  me  for  trade,  ana  I  must  perforce  enter  the  muster  tM  oi 
authors.  *  *  *  l£  Coleridge  and  I  can  get  £150  a-year  between 
us,  we  purpose  macrying,  and  retiring  into  ti^e  country,  as  our  lite- 
rary business  can  be  carried  en  there,  aoid  practiaing  a^dculture,  UU 
we  can  raise  noney  for  America — eliU  the  grand  di$«ot  m  view." 
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The  next  letter,  from  which  we  shall  make  an  extract,  is  dated 
May  27,  1795.    His  marriage  is  now  determined  on: — 

"  I  asked  the  question.  Grosvenor,  you  will  love  your  sister,  Edith. 
I  look  forward  with  feelings  of  delight  that  dim  my  eyes  to  the  day 
she  will  expect  you  as  her  brother  to  visit  us.  Brown  bread,  wild  Welsh 
raspberries ;  heigh,  ho !  ♦  ♦  ♦  Poetry  softens  the  heart,  Grosvenor. 
No  man  ever  tagged  rhyme,  without  being  the  better  for  it.  I  write 
but  little.  The  task  of  correcting  Joan  [of  Arc]  is  a  vlSlgr  great  one  ; 
but  as  the  plan  is  fundamentally  bad,  it  is  necessary  that  the  poetry 
should  be  good.  If  1  could  be  with  you  another  eight  weeks,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  write  another  poem,  so  essential  is  it  to  be  happily  situ- 
ated. I  shall  copy  out  what  I  have  done  of  Madoc,  and  send  you  ere 
long.  You  will  find  more  simplicity  in  it  than  in  any  of  my  pieces, 
and  of  course  it  is  the  best.  I  shall  study  three  works  to  write  it— 
the  Bible,  Homer,  and  Ossian." 

The  plan  of  Pantisocrasy  was  now  formally  abandoned. 
Southey  was  the  first  to  awake  from  the  wild  dream ;  and  some 
temporary  estrangement  arose  between  the  friends  on  this  occa- 
sion. Southey's  giving  up  the  project,  "  disturbed  and  excited 
Mr.  Coleridge.  He  manifested,  by  the  vehemence  of  his  lan- 
guage, that  he  must  have  felt  at  the  time  no  common  disappoint- 
ment." 

Southe/s  mind  was  gradually  working  itself  clear  of  the  errors 
and  mistdies  of  his  boyhood.  To  the  effect  of  Bowles's  poems, 
and  to  the  constant  company  of  Coleridge,  he  ascribes  "the  ame- 
lioration of  his  poetical  taste.''  He  says  of  Godwin, — ^  I  read, 
and  all  but  worshipped.  I  have  since  seen  his  fundamental  error 
— that  he  theorizes  for  another  state,  not  for  the  rule  of  conduct 
in  the  present.  ♦  ♦  *  For  religion,  I  can  confute  the  atheist, 
and  baflBe  him  with  his  own  weapons ;  and  can  at  least  teach 
the  deist,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity  are  not 
to  be  despised.  Metaphysics  1  know  enough  to  use  them  as  de- 
fensive armour,  and  to  deem  them  otherwise  difficult  trifles." 

His  uncle,  Mr.  Hill,  now  returned  from  Lisbon.  Southey 
dreaded  a  meeting  with  this  affectionate  man,  all  whose  plans  for 
his  nephew's  advancement  or  even  support  in  life  had  been  so 
strangely  and  unexpectedly  frustrated.  His  separation  from  col- 
lege— his  determination  not  to  enter  the  Church — his  political 
misbeliefs — his  projected  marriage — his  apparently  desperate 
hope  of  supporting  a  family  by  writing  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  lecturing  to  such  audiences  as  could  be  collected  in 
places  of  commercial  resort — all  might  well  try  the  temper  of  a 
man  who  looked  upon  him  with  love  and  with  hope,  but  who  saw 
only  ruin  in  every  one  of  the  plans  on  which  his  nephew's  heart 
seemed  fixed.  To  break  the  bonds  between  him  and  his  politi- 
cal associates,  and  if  possible  to  interrupt  the  marriage  project, 
his  uncle  determinea  on  getting  him  out  of  England.      The 
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gods  granted  half  the  uncle's  wishes ;  the  political  bondage  was 
snapped  asunder,  when  the  vessel,  which  conveyed  him  and  his 
nephew  to  Lisbon,  left  the  English  shore.  Before  sailing,  how- 
ever, and  on  the  very  day  of  the  commencement  of  his  voyage, 
Southey  was  marriea  to  Edith  Fricker— one  of  whose  sisters  had 
been  married  to  Lovell,  and  another  to  Coleridge.  ^^  Immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony,^'  says  Cuthbert  Southey,  "  they  parted. 
My  mother  wore  her  wedding  ring  hung  round  her  neck,  and 
preserved  her  maiden  name  until  the  report  of  her  marriage  had 
spread  abroad." 

In  the  next  letter,  we  find  Southey  in  Cornwall,  and  telling 
Bedford — "This  is  a  foul  country;  the  tinmen  inhabit  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  it,  for  they  live  under  ground.  Above  it 
is  most  dreary,  desolate.  My  sans-culotteyiikQ  Johnson's  in 
Scotland,  becomes  a  valuable  piece  of  timber,  and  I  a  most  dull 
and  sullenly  silent  fellow ;  such  effects  has  place.""  Cuthbert 
Southey  tells  us  that  the  sans-culotte  w^as  a  walking  stick ;  but 
thanks  to  kind-hearted  Joseph  Cottle,  and  his  book  of  Recollec- 
tions, we  can  tell  oui^i'^eaders  something  more  of  it : — 

"  At  the  instant  Mr.  Southey  was  about  to  set  off  on  his  travels,  I 
observed  he  had  no  stick,  and  lent  him  a  stout  holly  of  my  own.  In 
the  next  year,  on  his  return  to  Bristol,  *  here,'  said  Mr.  S.,  exciting 
great  surprise,  '  here  is  the  holly  you  were  kind  enough  to  lend  me  V 
1  have  since  then  looked  with  additional  respect  on  my  old  ligneous 
traveller,  and  remitted  a  portion  of  his  accustomed  labour.  It  was  a 
source  of  some  amusement,  when  in  November  of  the  past  year  1836, 
Mr.  Southey,  in  his  Journey  to  the  West,  to  my  great  gratification 
spent  a  few  days  with  me ;  and  in  talking  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  I 
showed  him  his  companion,  the  old  holly !  Though  somewhat  bent 
with  age,  the  servant  (after  an  interval  of  forty  years)  was  immedi- 
ately recognised  by  his  master ;  and  with  additional  interest,  as  this 
stick  he  thought  on  one  occasion  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his 
purse,  if  not  his  life,  fi'om  the  sight  of  so  efficient  an  instrument  of 
defence  having  intimidated  a  Spanish  robber.*'— Cbttfo's  Earli/  BecoU 
lections^  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

Of  Southejr's  rambles  in  Portugal  and  Spain  we  have  little 
mention  in  his  son's  work.  It  is  probable  that  the  letters  he 
wrote  from  abroad  were  recalled  by  him,  and  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  his  travels  published  witliin  the  next  year.  He  returned 
after  a  visit  of  six  months,  and  with  his  wife  fixed  himself  for  a 
while  in  lodgings  in  Bristol.  Lovell  his  brother-in-law  had  died 
during  his  aosence,  and  his  first  letters  on  his  return,  exhibit  him 
devising  plans  for  the  widow's  support.  "  She,''  says  Cuthbert 
Southey,  "  who  during  ray  father's  life  found  a  home  with  him, 
and  who  now,  at  an  advanced  age,  is  a  member  of  my  household, 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  those  whose  eager  hopes  once  centered  in 
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Pantlsocrasy,  one  of  the  last  of  the  generation  so  taAt  passing 
away  from  iis." 

Soulhey  cohtinued  to  live  in  Bristol  till  the  close  of  the  year 
1790.  He  then  wetit  to  London,  entered  his  natne  in  the  books 
of  Gray''s  Inn,  and  spoke  of  studying  law ;  but  being  engaged 
with  the  composition  of  two  poems,  Thalaba  and  Madoc,  both  of 
which  occupied  him  simultaneously,  and  also  being  employed  in 
writing  on  subjects  of  temporary  interest  in  literature  and  politics 
for  newspapers  and  magazines,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  only 
evidence  we  have  of  his  ever  having  had  law-books  is  his  telHng 
a  friend  of  his  hope  soon  to  make  a  Christmas  bonfire  of  them. 
Residence  in  the  country  appears  to  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary jPor  him.  There  is  a  pleasing  letter  in  verse  to  his  wife,  in 
whicn  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  one  wish  of  his  heart, — 

^<  TV)  find  some  little  home,  some  low  retreat, 
Wh^TB  the  vain  uproar  of  the  worthless  world 
Might  never  reach  his  ear.    ♦    ♦    * 

he  would  live 
To  thee  and  to  himself,  and  to  our  God. 
To  dwell  in  that  foul  city,  to  endure 
The  common,  hollow,  cold,  lip-intercourse 
Of  life ;  to  walk  abroad  and  never  see 
Green  field,  or  running  brook,  or  setting  sun  ! 
Will  it  not  wither  up  my  faculties 
Like  some  poor  myrtle,  that  in  the  town  air 
Fined  in  the  parlour  window  I" 

This  letter  was  written  from  Norfolk,  where  Southey  had  just 
made  the  acquaintance  of  William  Taylor,  the  translator  of  Biir- 
ger*s  Leonore,  a  writer  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  English 
acquainted  with  the  better  parts  of  German  literature ;  and  who, 
with  some  strange  fancies  which,  if  they  led  him  astray,  still  kept 
his  n[iind  awake  and  active,  produced  a  very  powerful  influence 
on  the  public  mind*  We  hope  that  Southey's  biographer  may 
find  no  difficulty  of  copyright  interfering  with  his  giving  the  cor- 
respondence between  Southey  and  Taylor,  both  parts  of  which 
are  published  in  Taylor*'s  Lire,  and  both  parts  of  which  might 
receive  valuable  illustration  from  a  companson  of  the  successive 
editions  of  Southey's  Works,  and  from  judicious  extracts  from 
Taylor's  contributions  to  the  magazines  and  reviews  of  the  day. 
Southey  fixed  his  tent  for  a  year  at  Westbury.  The  law-books 
were  forgotten,  and  he  never  past  a  year  of  more  happiness. 
During  that  year  his  mind  was  vigorously  at  work,  and  much  of 
the  most  genial  part  of  his  poetry  was  produced  there. 

An  author''s  life,  however,  is  in  his  works,  and  it  is  impossible 
by  any  narrative  to  give  an  interest,  independent  of  them,  to  the 
outward  circumstances  with  which  he  may  be  connected.  Of 
the  poems  published  during  the  period  to   which   CutfafcOTt 
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Souther's  first  volniiie  relates,  tlie  most  important  is  "  Joan  of 
Arc ;"  and  we  think  it  would  be  desirable,  in  aome  future  edition 
of  that  poem,  to  note  the  variations  which  it  undsrwent  since  it 
was  jirst  placed  before  the  public.  In  the  tlrsf  editjon  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  second  book  of  the  poem  wag  supplied  by 
Coleridge.  This  part  was  afterwards  separated  from  Southey  s 
poem,  and,  with  very  considerable  additions,  was  printed  by  Mr. 
Coierid^  onder  the  title  of  "  The  Destiny  of  Nations." 

In  ttis  poem,  as  originally  conceiFedj  there  was  a  sort  of 
miraculona  interfei-eace  of  guardian  angels,  and  epic  n 
of  the  old  accredited  character.     All  this  was  removi 
new  editions,— and  with  Coleridge's  part  of  the  work 
Sonthey's  own  also  went.     It  is  seldom  wise  to  vary  th' 
stmcture  of  a  poem,  and  we  are  averse  even  to  changes 
The  precise  state  of  feeling  in  which  a  passage  has  bee 
cannot  be  recalled,  and  additions  made  at  a  different  time  of 
life  seldom  entirely  harmonize  with  the  colour  of  the  original 
texture.     E,eaders  who  have  admired  a  poem  in  its  first  form  are 
but  ill  satisfied  with  an  author  who  impliedly  tells  them  their 
admiration  was  misplaced.    Scott  was,  we  think,  wise,  who,  when 
a  poem  was  once  given  to  the  world,  left  it  to  its  fate. 

The  first  and  second  editions  of  *'  Joan  of  Arc"  are  before  us, 
and  also  the  edition  of  1837,  with  his  final  corrections.    In  the  re- 
markable scene  where  the  Maid  proves  her  divine  mission  by  the 
grave  rendering  up  to  herthe  consecrated  sword,  we  are  prepared 
lor  miracle,    an  the  first  edition  we  have  the  scene  described : 
"  A  trophied  tomb 
Close  to  the  altar  rear'd  its  antique  bulk  j 
Two  pointJess  javelins,  and  a  broken  sword, 
l^me-mouldering  now,  proclaim'd  some  warrior  slept 
The  sleep  of  death  beneath.     A  massy  stone, 
And  rude  ensculptur'd  effigy  o'erlaid 
The  sepulchre.     Above  stood  Vicxort, 
With  Ufled  arm  and  trump,  as  she  would  blow 
The  blast  of  Fame ;  but  on  her  outstretch'd  arm 
Death  laid  his  ebon  rod. 

The  m^d  approach'd — 
Death  dropp'd  his  ebon  rod — the  lifted  tramp 
Four'd  forth  a  blast,  whose  sound  miraculous 
Burst  the  rude  tomb.     Within  the  arms  appear**]. 
The  crested  helm,  the  maeey  bauldrick's  strength, 
The  oval  riiield,  the  magic-t«mper'd  blade. 

E&e  spoke,  and  lo !  again  the  magic  trump 

Breath'd  forth  the  notes  of  conquest." 
In  the  second  edition,  the  "  pointless  javelins  and  the  broken 
sword,"  distinguishing  the  fallen  warrior's  tomb,  rem^un;  but 
Yictory  with  the  tramp,  and  Death  with  the  ebon  rod,  are  re- 
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moved.  In  the  final  edition^  the  polntlesa  ^javelins  and  broked 
sword,  and  all  that  in  the  emblem  either  pointed  to  the  warrior  who 
slept  beneath,  or  to  the  delegated  maiden,  disappear.  The  grave 
does  not  open  miraculously  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  blast  of) 
as  it  woula  seem,  an  angelic  trumpet ;  but  instead  of  the  legend^ 
which  it  is  not  unlikely  was  popularly  believed,  and  which,  at 
all  events,  does  not  make  any  unreasonable  demand  on  the  spirit 
of  willing  credulity  in  which  poetry  is  read,  we  have  a  picture, 
no  doubt,  much  more  consistent  with  every-day  experience,  but, 
if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  much  less  so  with  the  probabilities 
which  the  occasion  requires.  The  assumed  fact  of  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  that  by  which  everything  dse 
is  to  be  measured ;  and  while  perhaps  the  Victory  and  Death 
have  not  been  conceived  in  a  very  elevated  style  of  fictiopi,  yet 
surely  they  were  better  than  what  is  substituted — 

"  In  silent  wonderment, 
The  expectant  multitude,  with  eager  eye, 
Gaze  listening,  as  the  mattock^s  heavy  stroke 
Invades  the  tomb's  repose,"  &c. 

In  the  first  book  of  "  Joan  of  Arc/'  are  passages  which  Southey 
never  in  after  life  exceeded — never  indeed  we  thmk  quite  equalled. 
Of  these  passages  the  germ  existed  in  the  first  edition;  but, 
perhaps,  the  necessity  of  finding,  in  the  influences  of  human  pas- 
sion excited  to  the  highest  state  of  feeling,  a  substitute  for  the 
miraculous  guidance  under  which  he  had  at  first  represented 
liis  heroine  as  acting,  rendered  it  desirable  to  dwell  upon  the  pas- 
sages which  described  her  communion  with  outward  nature,  and 
the  intense  enthusiasm  whicli,  in  the  language  of  Saint  Teresa, 
"  suspends  the  Soul  in  sucli  a  sort  that  she  seems  to  be  wholly 
out  of  herself."  The  inspiration  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is,  in 
Southey 's  conception  of  the  character,  produced  by  strong  feelings 
of  natural  religion,  influenced  and  coloured  by  the  legendary 
tales  and  traditions  of  Lorraine.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Maid 
of  Arc  the  poet's  mind  seems  more  entirely  identified  than  with 
the  passions  ascribed  to  any  other  of  his  heroes  and  heroines.  We 
find  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Taylor  something  like  this  said.  He 
has  been  speaking  of  Thalaba  with  at  least  a  parent's  love.  "  The 
poem  compares  more  fairly  with  ^  Vathek'  than  with  any  existing 
work,  and  I  think  may  stand  by  its  side  for  invention.  There  are 
j)arts  of  the  poetry  which  I  cannot  hope*  to  surpass.  Yet  I  look 
with  more  pride  to  the  truth  and  the  soul  that  animates  ^  Joan 
of  Arc'  There  is  the  individual  Uobert  Southey  there,  and 
only  his  imagination  in  the  enchanted  fabric."  Indeed  to  us  the 
individual  Kobert  Southey  is  present  more  in  "  Joan  of  Arc" 
than  in  any  of  his  after  poems.  Of  Southey's  larger  poems  it 
has  been  truly  said,  by  an  Englisli  commentatoi'  on  Goethe, 
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that  "  die  object  is  to  exhibit  the  position  of  man  in  a  world 
whichy  if  considered  by  itself,  is  insufficient  for  him.  Free- 
dom and  happiness^  brok^i  and  interrupted  by  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, are  represented  as  at  last  secured.  *  The  last 
best  firiend  is  Death.*  In  Southey  the  triumph  is  everywhere 
anticipated; — of  the  life,  which  is  to  be  for  immortality,  the 
birth  lias  already  commenced ;  the  poet  expresses  his  own  faith 
not  alone  in  the  ultimate  predominance  of  Good — ^for  this  who 
can  disbelieve  ? — ^but  in  its  present  predominance ;  so  that  the  dis- 
turbing mysteries  of  sin  and  pain,  and  all  that  haunts  and  dis- 
Suiets  us  in  the  contemplation  and  the  experience  of  life,  while 
ley  still  I'emain  unexplained,  seem  as  if  their  very  existence 
was  but  some  strange  delusion — a  something  to  pass  away.  The 
witchcraft  of  Thalaba  is  a  dream — the  faith  or  the  hero  is  an 
enduring  thing ;  the  thrones  of  penal  fire  in  Kehama  are  felt  to 
be  but  unsubstantial  pageantry ;  but  is  there  not  a  life  perma- 
nent, enduring,  eternal,  for  the  constancy  of  Ladurlad  and 
the  love  of  Kailyall  In  all  there  is  the  same  strugdie  for 
life  in  an  element  felt  not  to  be  the  natural  one ;  in  aliJDeath 
comes  as  the  reconciling  angel — to  every  one  of  his  heroes  is 
the  same  support  given — in  every  one  of  his  poems  is  the  same 
lesson  taught."*  So  similar  in  conception  are  his  poems,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  that  he  was  simultaneously  engaged  with  all. 
All  except  "Roderick"  are  mentioned  as  subjects  with. which  he 
was  occupied  in  his  correspondence  with  Taylor ;  and  the  story 
of  Count  Julian's  daughter,  on  which  he  afterwards  framed 
his  poem  of  Roderick,  is  the  subject  of  an  early  monodrama. 
In  a  letter  of  1805  to  Mr.  Wynn,  we  have  the  subject  of  "  Ro- 
derick" announced  as  occupying  his  thoughts,  and  an  outline  of 
the  poem  communicated.  Of  "  Madoc,"  the  conception,  he  tells 
us,  was  formed  in  his  fourteenth  year,  though  the  poem  was  not 
published  for  nineteen  years  afterwards.  He  writes  to  his  friend 
^dford,  whose  life  appears  to  have  been  clouded  with  ennui,  and 
whom  Southey  was  always  endeavouring  to  excite  to  exertion  of 
some  kind : — "  The  want  of  a  favourite  pursuit  is  your  greatest 
source  of  discomfort  and  discontent.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  pursuit 
that  makes  everylnan  happy;  whether  the  merchant,  or  the  sports- 
man, or  the  collector,  the  philobibl,  or  the  reader-o-bibly  and 
makei>o-bibl,  like  me.  Pursuit  at  once  supplies  employment  and 
hope.  This  is  that  I  have  often  preachea  to  you ;  but  perhaps 
I  have  never  told  you  what  benefit  I  have  derived  from  resolute 
employment.  When  Joan  of  Arc  was  in  the  press,  I  had  as 
many  legitimate  causes  of  unhappiness  as  any  man  need  have — 
uncertainty  for  the  future,  and  immediate  want,  in  the  literal 
and  plain  meaning  of  the  word.    I  often  walked  the  streets  at 

*  Fanstvs. — A  dramatic  Mystery  from  Qoethe.    LoDgmaO;  1835. 
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dinher-time  for  want  of  a  dinner,  when  I  had  not  eighteenpence 
for  the  ordinary,  nor  bread  and  cheese  at  my  lodging.    Bat  do 
not  suppose  that  I  thought  of  my  dinner  when  I  was  walking — 
my  head  was  full  of  what  I  was  composing.     When  I  lay  down 
at  night,  I  was  planning  my  poem ;  and  when  I  rose  in  the 
mommg,  the  poem  was  the  first  thought  to  which  I  was  awake. 
The  scanty  profits  of  that  poem  I  was  then  anticipating  in  my 
lodging-house  bills  for  tea,  bread,  and  butter,  and  those  little  et 
ceterasy  which  amount  to  a  formidable  sum  when  a  man  has  no 
resources ;  but  that  poem,  faulty  as  it  is,  has  given  me  a  Baxter's 
shove  into  my  right  place  in  the  world."    Never,  perhaps,  be- 
fore was  there  an  instance  of  a  man  whose  profession  was  liter- 
ature having  past  the  whole  of  life  in  carrying  out  into  distinct 
realization  the  projects  of  his  early  boyhood.     He  somewhere 
speaks  of  an  intention  formed  while  yet  at  school,  of  writing  an 
epic  poem  on  each  of  the  great  religious  systems  that  have  ob- 
tained on  earth — and  something  like  this  he  has  done  with  re- 
spect to  Mahommedanism,  to  the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  to  the 
forms  of  Christianity  that  prevailed  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
Spain,  at  the  periods  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  of  Roderick.    Thalaba, 
he  tells  William  Taylor,  "  was  meant  to  embody  the  more  poeti- 
cal parts  of  Islam.     *     *     *     By  the  blessing  of  God  you  will 
see  my  hippogiyff  touch  at  Hindostan,  fly  back  to  Scandinavia, 
and  then  carry  me  among  the  fire-worshippers  of  Istakhar;  you 
will  see  him  take  a  peep  at  the  Jews,  a  flight  to  Japan,  and  an 
excursion  among  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Catholicism.     Only 
let  me  live  long  enough,  and  earn  leisure  enough,  and  I  will  do 
for  each  of  these  mythologies  what  I  have  done  for  the  Moham- 
medan."   In  Southey's  mind  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  growth  which  one  would  anticipate.     We  see  little  difierence 
of  power,  except  as  far  as  mere  readiness  of  hand  and  mechani- 
cal execution  is  concerned,  in  the  works  of  his  early  manhood, 
and  in  those  of  his  mature  age.     There  is  no  wider  range  oi 
thought — no  more  clear  insight  into  principle — scarcdy  any 
increased  power  of  illustration.     As  against,  however,  any  im- 
fevourable  inference  that  may  be  deduced  from  this,  we  must 
remember  that  high  powers  they  were  which  were  so  early  de- 
veloped— ^that  the  works  of   few  men  were    equal   to  those 
of  his  boyhood,  and  that  in  some  classes  of  poetry,  and  those  of 
a  character  in  which  his  originality  is  undoubted — we  speak  of 
such  poems  as  "  The  Holly  Tree,"  "  The  Spider,"  ^  The  Cata- 
ract  of  Lodore" — ^he  has  never  been  surpassed  by  either  man 
or  boy: — we  should  also  remember,  if  we  miss  in  his  poetry 
the  exquisiteness  of  finish  which  we  find  in  Coleridge  ancl  Lian- 
dor,  the  unceasing  occupations  of  Southey,  which  left  no  time 
for  touching  and  retouching.     This  realization  in  after  life,  of 
what  was  happily  imagined  m  boyhood,  is  to  us  the  most  beau- 
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tiful  thing  in  Southe/s  life*    He  himself  is  fond  oJT  telling  us  dF 
haying  preserved  the  gaiety  of  childhood  to  advanoed  life* 

"  Time  that  matures  the  intelleptiial  parj;, 
Hath  tinged  my  hairs  with  grey,  but  left  untouched  my  heart. 

Scoff  ye  who  will !  but  let  me,  gracious  Heaven, 
Preserve  this  boyish  heart  till  hfe's  last  day  ; 
t'or  so  that  inward  light  by  nature  given, 
Shall  still  direct  and  guide  me  on  my  way, 
4-nd  brightening  as  the  shades  of  age  descend, 
Shine  forth  with  heavenly  radiance  at  tile  end. 

This  was  the  morning  light  voiJK^hsafed,  which  led 

My  favoured  footsteps  to  the  Muses'  hill, 

Whose  arduous  steeps  I  have  not  ceased  to  fread." 

Sotithey's  life  reminds  iis^  in  some  respects,  of  Wcmisworth's 
conception  of  the  Happy  Warrior. 

"  Who  is  the  Hapny  Warrior  ?  Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 
It  is  the  generous  spirit  toho  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  infant  thought: 
Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  idways  bright : 
Who  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn ; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  cai*e ; 
Who  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  P^n, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  (miserable  train,) 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain. 
In  face  of  those  does  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receivfes : 
By  objects  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compasfflonate. 
Is  placable,  because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice. 
More  skilful  in  s^f-knowledge,  even  more  pure 
As  tempted  more ;  more  aUe  to  endure. 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress ; 
Hence  also  more  alive  to  tenderness. 
'Tis  he— 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinfwy  life — 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace.^' 

In  his  poetry  was  Soutbe/s  great  refuge  from  everything 
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that  distressed  or  afifllcted  him.    Poetry  was  to  him  at  first  a 
religion ;  "  one  overwhelming  propensity,"  he  says,  "  has  formed 
my  destiny  and  marred  all  prospects  of  rank  or  wealth,  but  it 
has  made  me  happy,  and  will  make  me  immortaL"     Madoc  was 
completed  on  the  12th  of  July  1799,  at  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 
"  In  those  days,"  says  Southey,  "  I  was  an  early  riser.     The 
time  so  gained  was  employed  in  carrying  on  the  poem  which  I 
had  in  hand ;  and  when  Charles  Dan  vers" — Southey  was  on  a 
visit  with  him — "  came  down  to  breakfast  on  the  morning  after 
Madoc  was  completed,  I  had  the  first  hundred  lines  of  Thalaba 
to  shew  him  fresh  from  the  mint."     During  this  period  Southey's 
means  of  support  were  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  payment 
which  he  received  for  his  contributions  to  Reviews  and  Maga- 
zines.   From  the  house  of  Longman  he  also  obtained  some  oc- 
casional employment  in  translating  from  the   French.      His 
health  broke  down  under  the  continual  task-work,  and  Beddoes 
ordered  him  to  the  south  of  Europe.     He  was  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  at  Falmouth : — "  Six  days  we  watched  the  weather- 
cock  and   sighed  for  north-easters.     I  walked  on  the  beach, 
caught  soldier-crabs,  admired  the  sea-anemones  in  their  ever- 
varying  shapes  of  beauty — read  Gebir,  and  wrote  half  a  book  of 
Thalaba."     Southey  quotes  this  passage  from  an  old  letter  of  his 
in  his  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  Thalaba,  because  he  had  intro- 
duced the  sea-anemones  into  the  part  of  Thalaba  then  written, 
and  because  he  wished  to  record  the  fact  that  he  "  was  sensible 
of  having  derived  great  improvement  from  the  frequent  perusal 
of  Gebir  at  this  time."    In  a  letter  to  Taylor,  (October  22, 1799,) 
he  asks  him,  "  Have  you  seen  a  poem  called  Gebir  ?    It  appears 
to  me  the  miraculous  work  of  a  madman.     Its  intelligible  pas- 
sages are  flashes  of  lightning  at  midnight,  like  a  picture  in  whose 
obscure  colouring  no  plan  is  discoverable,  but  in  every  distinct 
touch  you  see  the  master  hand."     Writing  to  Coleridge  imme- 
diately before  his  voyage,  he  says,  "  I  take  with  me  for  the  voy- 
age your  poems,  the  Lyrics,  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  Gebir; 
and,  except  a  few  books  designed  for  presents,  these  make  all  my 
library.     1  like  Gebir  more  and  more.    If  you  ever  meet  the 
author  tell  him  I  took  it  with  me  on  a  voyage." 

In  July  1800  we  have  him  at  Cintra,  riding  jack-asses,  "  a 
fine  lazy  way  of  travelling,  vou  have  even  a  boy  to  beat  old 
Dapple  when  he  is  slow.  I  eat  oranges,  figs,  and  delicious 
pears — diink  Colares  wine,  a  sort  of  half-way  excellence  between 
port  and  claret — read  all  I  can  lay  my  hands  on — dream  of  poem 
after  poem,  play  after  play — take  a  siesta  of  two  hours,  and  am 
as  happy  as  if  life  were  an  everlasting  to-day,  and  that  to-mor- 
row was  not  to  be  provided  for."  In  about  a  year  he  returned 
restored  in  health  and  strength,  and  found  a  letter  from  Cole- 
ridge awaiting  his  arrival.    For  a  sentence  from  that  letter  we 
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must  make  room,  as  "  it  describes  briefly  yet  reiy  faithfully," 
says  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey,  ''  the  place  destined  to  be  my  fa- 
ther''s  abode  for  the  longest  portion  of  his  life — the  birthplace  of 
all  his  children  save  one,  and  the  place  of  his  final  rest." 

**  Our  house,"  says  Coleridge,  "  stands  on  a  low  hill,  the  whole  front 
of  which  is  one  field,  and  an  enormous  garden,  nine-tenths  of  which 
is  a  nursery  garden.  Behind  the  house  is  an  orchard,  and  a  small 
wood  on  a  steep  slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river  Greta, 
which  winds  round,  and  catches  the  evening  lights  in  the  front  of  the 
house.  In  front  we  have  a  giant's  camp — an  encamped  army  of  tent- 
like mountains,  which,  by  an  inverted  arch,  gives  a  view  of  another 
vale.  On  our  right  the  lovely  vale,  and  "the  wedge-shaped  lake  of 
Bassenthwaite,  and  on  our  left,  Derwentwater  and  Lodore  full  in  view, 
and  the  fantastic  mountains  of  Borrowdale.  Behind  us  the  massy 
Skiddaw,  smooth,  green,  high,  with  two  chasms,  and  a  tent-like  ridge 
in  the  larger.  A  fairer  scene  you  have  not  seen  in  all  your  wander- 
ings :  without  going  from  our  own  grounds,  we  have  all  that  can  please 
a  human  being.  As  to  books,  my  landlord,  who  dwells  next  door, 
has  a  respectable  library,  which  he  has  put  with  mine — histories,  en- 
cyclopaedias, and  all  the  modern  gentry.  But  then  I  can  have,  when 
I  choose,  free  access  to  the  princely  library  of  Sir  Guilford  Lawson, 
which  contains  the  noblest  collection  of  travels  and  natural  history,  of 
perhaps  any  private  library  in  England :  besides  this,  there  is  the 
cathedral  library  of  Carlisle,  from  which  I  can  have  any  books  sent 
me  that  I  wish ;  in  short,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  command  all  the 
libraries  in  the  county." 

Southey  still  wished  for  a  warm  climate.  Portugal  would  be 
the  place  which  he  himself  would  have  chosen,  but  there  seemed 
to  have  been  some  facilities  for  obtaining  for  him  the  office  of 
secretary  to  an  Italian  legation,  and  in  expectation  of  this  he 
exulted ; — why,  think  you  ?  Let  his  letter  to  Grosvenor  Bedford 
answer.  "  It  is  unfortunate  that  you  cannot  come  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  one  law  book,  my  whole  proper  stock,  whom  I  design 
to  take  to  the  top  of  mount  JEtna,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
him  down  straight  to  the  devil — huzza !  Grosvenor,  I  was  once 
afraid  I  should  have  a  deadly  deal  of  law  to  forget  whenever  I 
had  done  with  it,  but  my  brains,  God  bless  them !  never  received 
any,  and  I  am  as  ignorant  as  heart  could  wish.  The  tares  Ayould 
not  grow."  Southey  did  not  go  to  mount  -ffitna  to  visit  the  devil, 
but  to  Ireland.  Fire,  famine,  and  slaughter,  had  been  there 
a  year  or  two  before,  and,  indeed,  every  year,  for  the  last  five 
hundred,  and  it  seemed  no  bad  place  to  go  to  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  his  law  books.  Well,  away  he  goes.  *'  I  saw,"  says  he, 
^*  the  sun  set  behind  Anglesea,  and  the  mountains  of  Caernar- 
vonshire rose  so  beautifully  before  us,  that  though  at  sea,  it  was 
delightful — the  sun-rise  was  magnificent."  Then  comes  a  storm. 
At  last  they  land  at  Balbriggen. 

Mr.  Corry  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and 
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Southey  was  appoiQted  his  private  secretarvi  vfiik  a  salary  of 
£400  a-year.  But  before  Southey  reached  Dublin,  whom  did  he 
meet?  ^^  A  man  whose  name  is  as  widely  known  as  that  of  any 
human  being,  except,  perhaps,  Bonaparte.  He  is  not  above 
five  f(^et,  but  notwithstanding  his  figure,  he  soon  became  the 
most  important  personage^  of  the  party.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  as  soon 
as  he  set  foot  in  the  vessel,  *  I  am  a  unique ;  I  go  anywhere, 
just  as  the  whim  takes  me ;  this  morning,  Sir,  t  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  going  to  Dublin;  I  did  not  thmk  of  it  when  I  left 
home,  my  wife  and  family  knew  nothing  of  the  trip.  I  have  only 
one  shirt  with  me,  besides  what  I  have  on ;  my  nephew  here,  Sir, 
has  not  another  shirt  to  his  back ;  but  money.  Sir,  money — any- 
thing may  be  had  in  Dublin.'  Who  the  devil  is  this  fellow, 
thought  I.  We  talked  of  rum — he  had  just  bought  a  hundred 
puncheons,  the  weakest  drop  fifteen  above  proof — of  the  west  of 
England,  and  out  he  pulls  an  Exeter  newspaper  from  his  pocket 
— 01  bank  paper,  his  pocket-bopk  was  stufied  full  of  notes,  Scotch, 
Irish,  ^nd  English ;  and  I  really  am  obliged  to  him  for  some  clues 
to  discover  forged  paper.  Talk,  talk,  everlasting ;  he  could  draw 
for  money  on  any  town  in  the  United  Kingdom — aye,  or  Ameri- 
ca. At  last  he  was  made  known  for  Dr.  Solomon.  At  night  t 
set  upon  the  doctor,  talking  of  disease  in  general,  beginning  with 
the  Liverpool  flux — which  remedy  bad  proved  most  effectual — 
nothing  like  the  cordial  balm  of  Gilead.  At  last  I  ventured  to 
touch  upon  a  tender  subject-— did  he  conceive  Dr.  Broiium's 
medicine  to  be  analogous  to  his  own  ?  '  Not  in  the  least,  Sir — 
colour,  smell,  all  totally  difierent ;  as  for  Dr.  Brodum,  Sir,  all 
the  world  knows  it,  it  is  manifest  to  everybody,  that  hi§  adver- 
tisements are  all  stolen,  verbatim  et  literatimy  from  mine.  Sir,  I 
don't  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  such  a  fellow.'  But  enough 
of  Solomon  and  his  nephew,  and  successor  that  is  to  be— the 
Rehoboam  of  Gilead — a  cub  in  training." 

On  their  route  from  Balbriggen  to  Dublin  they  saw  no  trees, 
all  had  been  qut  down  for  pike-nandles. 

On  jbeing  installed  in  his  office,  Southey  found  he  had  but 
little  to  do  m  what  he  regarded  as  his  proper  business,  as  secre- 
tary, but  Corry  expected  him  to  act  as  private  tutor  to  his  chil- 
dren', and  this  did  not  answer  the  poet's  purposes ;  so  they  parted 
company,  and  Southey  took  up  ms  tent  at  Greta  HalL  Cole- 
ridge went  to  Malta,  as  secretary  to  Sir  Alexander  BalJ.  "  Mr. 
Smith  says,  ^  Coleridge  is  making  a  fortune  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, or  at  least,  that  any  one  but  a  poet  would  make  one  in  it.' 
How  amusing  that  the  author  of  '  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaugh- 
ter,' should  be  a  commissary  fattening  under  war  and  Pitt  !"* 


*  T»ylor  to  Southey,  Oct  1805. 
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Southey  speaks  with  impatience  of  his  weary,  weary  work  of 
criticism : — 

Sokmo  as  lead, 
Judge  of  the  dead, 
Stern  foe  to  witticism, 
By  men  called  Criticism ! 

"  This  viles  reviewing  still  bird-linies  me.  I  do  it  slower  than 
anything  else,  yawning  over  tiresome  work ;"  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rubbish  which  he  had  to  clear  awav,  as  he  best  could, 
amid  all  his  dreary  journey-work,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  bet- 
ter purposes  for  which  his  nature  fitted  him ;  and  he  was  wise 
enough  also  in  bis  dealings  with  the  booksellers,  to  reserve  some 
share  to  himself  of  the  future  copyright  in  most  of  what  he 
published.  In  1807  we  find  hira  mentioning  his  history  of  Bra- 
zil, and  his  determination  to  print  it  at  his  own  risk,  rather  than 
Eart  with  the  copyright,  for  which  he  sayd  he  might  obtain  five 
undred  guineas;  "but  I  will  not  sell  the  chance  of  greater 
eventual  profit.  This  work  will  supply  a  chasm  in  history.  This 
is  not  all— I  cannot  do  one  tlnng  at  a  time;  so  sure  as  I  attempt 
it,  my  health  sufiers.  The  business  of  the  day  haunts  me  m 
the  night,  and  though  a  sound  sleeper  otherwise,  my  dreams 
partake  so  much  of  it  as  to  harass  and  disturb  me.  I  must  al- 
ways, therefore,  have  one  train  of  thoughts  for  the  morning, 
another  for  the  evening,  and  a  book  not  relating  to  either,  for 
half-an-hour  after  supper,  and  thus  neutralizing  one  set  of  asso- 
ciations by  another,  and  having  (God  be  thanked  I)  a  heart  at 
ease,  I  continue  to  keep  in  order  a  set  of  nerves  as  much  dis- 
posed to  get  out  of  order  as  any  man's  can  be.*'* 

Of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southe/s  woric,  enough  has  not  been  pub- 
lished to  enable  us  to  form  any  very  decided  opinion.  It  is 
written  in  an  unaflected,  unambitious  tone,  and  in  great  kindli- 
ness of  spirit  to  every  one  mentioned  in  it.  Indeed,  we  think 
that  in  some  cases,  at  this  distance  of  time,  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  occasion  for  the  asterisks  and  blank  lines  which  we 
now  and  then  meet,  filling  up  the  places  of  omitted  Barnes.  The 
passages  should  be  left  out  or  the  names  given. 

The  great  adniiration  with  which  Southey  regarded  Cole- 
ridge is  often  expressed  in  his  letters.  Of  Lamb,  too,  and 
Wordsworth,  we  have  frequent  mention,  and  always  in  language 
of  the  strongest  affection.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  wiui  his 
mind  engaged  in  so  many  projects^  of  his  own,  he  cpuld  so  fully 
appreciate  the  claims  of  others,  and  have  his  heart  always  awake 
to  their  interests.  "  My  fitther,*'  says  Cuthbert  Southey,  "  has 
yet  to  be  fully  knovniy  and  this  I  have  a  good  hope  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  publication  of  tbese  v<dumes." 

■  I  .  I   I       I  r  111  II  ^— ^^  I  J 

*  Southey  to  Taylor,  April  13^  1807. 
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We  conclude  with  extracts  from  two  poems  of  Southey^s,  de- 
scribing himself,  one  in  a  playful,  the  other  in  a  serious  spirit. 

"  Bobert  the  rhymer  who  lives  at  the  Lakes, 

Describes  himself  thus  to  prevent  mistakes. 

*  *  *  * 

H«  is  lean  of  body  and  lank  of  limb ; 

The  man  must  walk  fast  who  would  overtake  hhn. 

His  eyes  are  not  yet  much  the  worse  for  the  wear, 

And  Time  has  not  thinn'd  or  straighten'd  his  hair, 

Notwithstanding  that  now  he  is  more  than  half-way 

On  the  road  from  Grizzle  to  Gray. 

He  hath  a  long  nose  with  a  bending  ridge, 

It  might  be  worth  notice  on  Strasburg  bridge. 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry. 

Somewhat  Tom-ibolish,  and  comical,  very ; 

Who  has  gone  through  the  world  not  mindful  of  pelf. 

Upon  easy  terms,  thank  Heaven^  with  himself; 

Along  by-paths  and  in  pleasant  ways, 

Caring  as  little  for  censure  as  praise." 

♦  *  ♦  * 


"  My  days  among  the  Bead  are  past ; 

Around  me  I  behold 
Where'er  these  casnal  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 
My  never-£ailing  friends  are  they 
With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day. 

*'  With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  wo ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

"  My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead  1  With  them 

I  live  in  long  past  years, 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn. 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  from  their  lesscms  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead !  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be  ; 
And  I  with  them  shall  travd  on 

Through  ell  futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name  I  trust 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust." 


(( 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Die  Christliche  Lehre  voti  der  Sunde :  von  Julius 

MiJLLKR.    Breslau,  1844. 
2.  Studien  und  Kritiken,    Dfi  Wette.    Bemerkungen  iiber  die 

Lehre  von  der  Sunde  mit   Riicksicht   auf   das  Werk  von 

Julius  Muller.    Pp.  539-578.    1849. 

The  name  of  Julius  Miiller  is  probably  not  known  beyond  the 
limited  circle  of  our  readers  who  interest  themselves  in  the  pre- 
sent movements  of  German  theological  literature.  In  his  own 
country  his  name  is  a  host ;  but  in  ours  it  is  little  more  as  yet 
than  a  shadow.  He  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  Schelling 
and  Hegel  among  the  philosophers,  and  Schleiermacher  among 
the  theologians,  whom  a  British  public  has  punished  for  the  al- 
leged sin  of  loving  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light  by  ne- 
glecting to  trandate,  and  of  whose  works,  except  in  snatches  and 
fragments,  it  may  still  be  said, 

"  Longa  premuntur 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro." 

Dr.  Beard  of  Manchester  has,  we  believe,  translated  his  ad- 
mirable recension  of  Strauss'  "  Leben  Jesu,"*'  in  the  "  Studien 
und  Kritiken,**'  perhaps  the  most  solid,  in  a  brief  compass,  of  the 
innumerable  replies  which  that  notorious  work  called  forth  from 
all  sections  of  the  Church,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  in  Germany. 
But  nothing  else  as  yet  has  received  an  English  dress.  His  ser- 
mons on  the  Christian  life,  the  most  pleasant  specimens  we  know 
of  Scotch-like  preaching  in  a  country  where  it  is  very  rare,  have 
not  made  their  way  to  a  country  wmoh  would  appreciate  them ; 
and  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Sin,  of  which  the  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  Article,  is,  so  far  as  translation  or  even  occasional 
reference  is  concerned,  all  but  unknown.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  book  is  thoroughly  German  in  its  plan  of  investigation 
and  cast  of  style,  a  little  too  dark  perhaps,  and  a  little  too  long, 
and  that  it  takes  for  granted  some  familiarity  with  the  last  fifty 
years'  struggles  of  plulosophy  and  theology,  in  that  most  revolu- 
tionary half*  century.  The  author  is  clad  in  the  panoply  of  the 
schools,  and  is  familiar  with  all  their  weapons.  He  is  no  holiday 
theologian,  to  whom  religion  is  but  a  jousting-field.  He  dis- 
plays quite  visibly  "  the  dinted  shield  and  hdmet  beat  ;'*  and 
the  scars  which  speculation  oflen  leaves  are  all  upon  him,  though 
they  are  not  unhealed.  Had  the  book  been  entirely  relative  to 
one-sided  and  ephemeral  German  theories,  the  very  earnestness 
of  Christian  feeling  which  pervades  it  would  have  redeemed  its 
ti-anscendentalism ;  but  it  is  far  fixm^  needing  any  apology  for 
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its  logic  with  serious  thinkers  of  any  country.  It  goes  deep  into 
the  heart  of  universal  humanity,  and  the  grand  problems  of  the 
moral  world  which  are  the  same  for  all  ages;  and  though  it 
works  its  way  through  a  large  surface  of  dry  sapd  and  gravel, 
like  the  bore  of  an  .Artesian  well,  it  opens  up  fresh  fountains  in 
the  depths  below. 

Julius  Miiller,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  s^te,  is  a  liv- 
ing author,  not  much,  if  anything  past  his  meridian;  he  is  a 
Suesian  by  birth,  and  was  educated  at  Berlin,  while  yet  it  shone 
with  the  full  lustre  of  the  two  great  orbs  IJegel  and  Schleier- 
inach^,  and  of  a  third  who  has  raye4  out  far  less  darkness  than 
either^  and  whose  soft  and  penetrating  beams  seem  to  have  left 
upon  him  a  mudi  more  genial  impression,  Neander.  After  a 
brief  occupation  qf  a  country  pansh,  he  became  yniversity 
preacher  in  CroUingen  in  1831^  which  office  he  combined  the 
foUowine  year  with  a  chair  in  that  ancient  and  still  celebrated 
University.  In  188$,  he  exchanged  this  sphere  for  a  professor- 
ship in  Marburg,  one  of  the  lesser  German  seminaries ;  and  for 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  in  Halle,  and  has  divided  or  more  than  divided  with 
Tholuc^  its  well  merited  fame  as  a  school  of  divinity.  He  was, 
we  believe,  also  a  Consistorial  Councillor  in  the  ecclesiastical  de- 
partment of  the  Prussian  administration,  and  mixed  up  in  most 
9$  the  later  attempts  of  the  vacillating  Monarch  of  Prussia  at 
Church  union  ana  reform,  till  the  March  Bevolution  came  with 
its  swe^ng  remedy  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
sent  the  whole  motley  group  of  kings,  consistorial  councillors,  and 
knights  of  the  Bed  £agle,  like  the  Kings,  bishops,  and  knights  of 
an  upturned  chess-board  a-sprawling  on  the  floor. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  mere  English  reader  more  than  a  glim- 
mering idea  of  the  place  which  sudi  a  writer  and  Church-leader 
as  Julius  Miiller  holds  in  the  entangled  and  interlaced  move- 
mesits  of  German  theokgy  and  Church  government.  We  diall 
attempt  it,  though  at  the  risk  of  failure.  We  would  divide, 
then^  the  whole  of  the  German  theologians  of  our  day,  including 
those  lately  deceased,  into  three  classes,  which  we  may  qslH  Uiq 
Left,  the  Middle,  and  the  Bight.  Among  the  Left  we  rank  tho 
J)ei8tic  rationalists,  whose  leaders  were  such  theologians  as 
Bretschneider  and  Paulus,  now  becoming  rare  and  uninfluen- 
tigit,  and  8u]nilanted  by  nopular  chiefe  su^  as  Uhlich  and  other 
champions  ot  the  Prienas  of  Light  and  the  German  Catholics ; 
and  the  new  school  of  Pan^mtic  rationalists,  whose  principal 
support  is  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  still  widely  diffused 
through  all  Germany,  though  long  past  its  zenith ;  whose  literu 
acy  stjronghpld  is  the  Univeraty  of  Tiibingen,  the  seat  of  Baur, 
the  Coryphdsus  of  the  party,  and  the  alma  mater  of  l^trausa^  its 
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finished  type,  in  all  bnt  hypocrisy ;  and  whose  boiist  ii  to  exalt 
Christianity  to  the  sublimity  of  speculation,  as  that  of  the  deistic 
rationalism  is  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  TQlgar.compreheii-» 
sion.  Of  both  these  modifications  of  doctrine,  rationalism  ia  thq 
proper  name,  since  reason,  the  lower  and  the  higher,  is  ali-in-all; 
and  the  Bible  is  at  once  its  product  and  its  subject  of  criticism. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  from  this  party  stands  the  Bight, 
whose  watchword  is  adherence  to  the  symboUcal  books,  for  tl^e  most 
part  the  Lutheran,  (for  it  is  a  cqrious  fact  that  orthodoxy  has  pre« 
served  itself  better  in  the  Lutheran  than  in  the  Reformed  section 
of  Protestantism,)  and  who,  after  a  dreary  night,  and  the  breaking 
of  a  cloudv  and  dark  day,  if  indeed  the  day  be  come,  are  again 
laying  open  to  view  the  Augsburg  formularies,  and  demanding 
unconditional  subscription  to  them  as  the  law  of  the  Church; 
The  literary  strength  of  this  party  is  considerable.     The  late 
lamented  Olshausen  might  be  regarded  as  coming  nearer  it  tfaao 
any  other ;  Havemick  was  also  a  prominent  name ;  and  its  gceat 
living  ornament  and  pillar  is  Hengstenberg,  a  man  of  European 
reputation,  though  fully  more  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  thinker,  and 
whom  his  antagonists  not  only  hate  but  fear.    With  this  party 
the  orthodox  in  this  country  have  of  course  most  sympathy,  and 
it  deserves  all  honour  for  its  intrejnd  protest  for  the  common 
faith.    But  it  is  not  without  its  faults,  among  which  noay  be 
mentioned  an  undue  exaltation  of  Lutheran  peculiarities^  so  as 
even  to  imperil  the  union  with  the  Beformed  in  Prussia;  a  cer- 
tain sectarian  harshness  which  refuses  to  look  genially  uixm  the 
manifi:^d  Christian  phenomena  beyond  its  own  camp ;  an  unwil- 
lingness to  conform  in  tone,  if  not  in  doctrine,  to  the  prevailing 
style  of  philosophy,  and  thus  to  become  all  uiings  to  bU  men ; 
and  what  is  not  the  least  lamentable,  a  blind  Church  and  King 
conservatism,  which  has  exposed  it  to  the  merciless  blasts  of  de-^ 
mocratic  fury  in  the  late  commotions. 

We  next  turn  to  the  great  Middle  party,  which,  like  all  com- 
posite formations,  is  most  difiicult  to  describe.  The  other  acthodb 
iiave  each  one  principle — the  one,  Season — ^the  other,  tfa»  Bib^le. 
This  has  two,  tne  Bible  and  Christian  consciousness;  This  gteat 
body  may  be  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  the  extfaordnuupy 
though  erratic  genius  and  fervent  piety  of  Scbleiermacher.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  dogmatic  Christianity  in  Hs  oonfosaioaal 
form,  and  was  willing  to  surrender  much  of  it  t»  the  lower  ra- 
tionalists ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  wanted  to  retain  what  be  con« 
sidered  its  essence,  the  personal  glonr  of  Christ  as  tiie  Word 
made  flesh,  and  his  office  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  worid ;  aad 
despairing  of  reaching  this  with  the  hi^er  rationaliats  by  8pe6» 
lative  de£ictk)n,  he  made  it  an  imm€^ate  datum  of  Gkcntianf 
consdensness,  famished  and  guaranteed  by  pioua  Mixify  and 
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ijiat  feeling  again  awakened  by  Christ  in  the  Word,  and  Christ  in 
the  Church.    He  thus  eaually  refused  to  accept  the  moral  religion 
of  Kant  and  Fichte,  ana  to  excogitate  for  himself  a  logical  reli- 
gion like  Hegel ;  but  took  his  stand  upon  traditional  Christian- 
ity as  a  fact,  with  liberty,  however,  to  deal  with  its  most  sacred 
documents  according  to  critical  rules ;  and  to  mould  and  fashion 
all  its  doctrines  in  accordance  with  the  above-named  central 
principle,— the  validity,  importance,  and  mutual  relations  of  all 
to  eacn  and  of  each  to  all,  being  decided  upon  by  tliat  inward 
oracle,  Christian  consciousness.     We  say  nothing  here  of  the 
*result3  of  this  method  as  developed  by  Schleiermacher  himself. 
We  could  say  little  in  praise  of  them,  for  his  finished  system  by 
a  curious  infelicity  misses  out  the  holiness  of  God,  the  Fall,  the 
proper  divinity  of  Jesus,  the  true  idea  of  Atonement,  the  person- 
ality and  WQi'k  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  escapes  from  the  self- 
oreated  difficulties  of  a  Spinozistic  fatalism,  by  the  unscriptural 
expedient  of  a  universal  restoration.     It  is  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, the  positive  system  of  this  remarkable  person,  as  his  me- 
thod, that  has  enchained  Germany.     And  its  two  great  laws,  of 
license  to  the  understanding  in  dealing  with  the  Bible,  and  as- 
sent to  its  central  revelation  with  the  heart,  belong  more  or  less 
to  the  great  school  which  gathered  in  spite  of  himself  around  his 

?erson  while  living,  ana  cleaves  to  his  memory  when  dead, 
'o  this  self-called  school  of  believing  theology  {tlieohgia  pecto- 
ris^ we  may  count  Twesten,  the  successor  of  Schleiermacher  in 
his  chair  in  Berlin,  and  the  author  of  an  important  work  on 
Dogmatics ;  Nitzsch,  the  author  of  a  still  more  celebrated  sys- 
tem, lately,  we  rejoice  to  say,  called  to  the  same  University ; 
Ullmann  of  Heidelberg,  the  writer  of  the  beautiful  monograph 
on  the  "  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,*'  with  his  colleague  Umbreit,  tne 
Old  Testament  commentator,  and  also  most  of  the  writers  in  their 
periodica],  the  "Studien  und  Kritiken;"  Liicke  also,  of  Gottingen, 
one  of  the  most  influential  adherents  of  this  great  section,  and 
the  author  of  the  famous  commentary  on  John,  perhaps  the  crown- 
ing work  of  German  exegesis.  It  would  be  endless  to  recite  the 
younger  men  of  rising  name  who  more  or  less  cleave  to  this 
party,  such  as  Dorner,  Hundeshagen,  Sartorius,  and  a  host  of 
others.  But  we  must  add  that  the  greatest  relimous  thinker  in 
Germany  still  living,  (and  long  may  he  live !)  Neander,  though 
more  than  all  his  contemporaries,  independent  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, has  not  escaped  this,  and  that  his  towering  pennon  has 
visibly  wavered,  and  still  wavers  before  this  mighty  blast.  Al- 
most every  one  of  these  distinguished  men  has  improved  upon 
the  creed  of  Schleiermacher,  emending  it  where  wrong,  and 
supplementing  it  where  wanting ;  and  this  school  at  the  present 
day  has  assumed  altogether  a  more  Biblical  attitude,  as  well  as 
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a  more  conciliatory  tone  towards  the  dogmas  of  the  Confessions. 
But  the  license  of  Christian  consciousness,  though  restrained,  is 
not  abjured,  and  this  principle  of  subjectivity  stiS  waits  a  migh- 
tier influence  to  purge  it  out  of  the  system. 

There  are  two  groups  of  theologians  still  to  )be  provided  for : 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  aojust  them  to  the  meridian  of 
ScUeiermacher  thus  ascertained.  The  first  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Left  and  the  Middle  party,  though  with  a  neater  ap- 
proach to  the  latter,  and  contains  such  names  as  Hase,  L)e  Wette, 
Ewald,  and  others,  who  adhere  in  the  main  to  the  theology  of 
feeling,  but  with  even  less  positive  and  satisfactory  results  thaii 
Schleiermacher  himselif — not  to  speak  of  his  more  progressive 
disciples^.  The  second  lies  somewhere  between  the  Middle  party 
and  the  Right,  though  with  a  greater  leaning  to  the  Eight.  On 
them  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  is  visible,  though  it  is  not 
predominant,  and  is  even  opposed  and  overmastered  by  poweiful 
sympathies  that  link  them  to  the  orthodox  Church  system.  It 
is  somewhere  in  this  quarter  that  we  fix  such  names  as  Harless, 
the  author  of  "  Christian  Ethics,''  and  of  the  *^  Commentary  on 
the  Ephesians ;"  Tholuck,  who  is  of  living  German  theologians 
the  best  known  and  most  influential  in  tnis  country  ;  and  with 
more  confidence  than  either,  because  a  more  decided  and  intre- 
pid thinker,  do  we  assign  to  this  place  Julius  Miiller.  In  him 
we  see  the  more  speculative  element,  which  in  spite  of  its  profes- 
sions to  the  contrary,  has  always  appeared  in  the  believing  theo- 
logy, tending  to  reconcile  itself  witn  the  dogmatic  products  of 
past  ages,  and  to  build  up  out  of  the  data  of  Bible  interpreta- 
tion, no  longer  overruled,  but  only  counter-checked  by  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  a  system  which  may  harmonize  with  the 
philosophic  spirit  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  most  laudable  en- 
terprise, to  which  we  heartily  wish  success ;  and  we  rejoice  to 
see  German  speculation,  after  having,  as  it  were,  completed  its 
cycle  of  deviation,  returning  to  the  point  whence  it  started, 
and  embracing  the  essential  articles  of  the  Christianity  of  all 
ages,  with  the  ardour  of  a  first  love  and  the  mastery  of  a  reco- 
vered possession. 

Few  can  be  more  competent  than  this  author  to  restore  the 
feir  form  of  Christian  truth  from  its  torso-like  mutilation  and 
defacement.  There  breathes  in  his  writings  a  most  profoimd 
and  spiritual  piety.  He  has  much  of  the  intuition  of  genius 
into  the  mysteries  of  human  nature.  He  is  at  home  in  even''  de- 
partment of  Bible  interpretation,  as  is  apparent  from  his  SKilful 
efforts  in  the  work  before  us ;  and  is  not  only  sober-minded,  but 
reverent.  He  is  familiar  with  the  patristic,  mediseval,  reforma- 
tion, and  more  recent  theology,  and  quotes  Augustine,  Aqui- 
nas, and  the  Lutheran  divines  of  the  17  th  century,  not  in  the 
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prerraBiim  Qernlan  style  of  commonplftce-book  eruditioiiy  but 
with  the  intimacy  of  one  who  has  sifted  the  chaff  in  Uiem  from 
the  wheat.  He  is  versed  also  iu  the  systems  of  philosophy,  and 
while  not  unacquainted  with  the  ancient,  seems  to  have  given 
most  time  lo  thb  modern^  £rom  Spinoza  and  Leibnits  down- 
wards. Nor  does  classical  literature  come  amiss  to  him ;  few 
works  so  grave  are  more  enlivened  by  choice  apothegms ;  and 
many  happy  sentiments  and  allusions  from  Goethe^  Jean  Paul, 
and  btber  writers  of  his  own  country,  diversify  the  course  of  his 
investigations.  If  he  is  less  original  than  6chleiermachej>  it  is 
.because  he  gives  up  originality  for  faith.  If  his  dialectics  are 
less  brilliant,  they  are  more  effective,  as  the  passes  of  the  short 
Boman  sword  were  more  l^an  a  match  for  the  flourishes  of  the 
Gi^ek ;  and  if  his  eloquence  is  more  i*are  and  less  fascinating,  it 
bums  whisn  it  does  burn  with  a  steadier  flame,  and  never  ^'  leads 
to  bewilder,  nor  dazzles  to  blind." 

This  contrast  with  Schleiermacher  comes  unsought.  For  the 
work  of  Miiller  on  Sin,  thoi^h  not  without  traces  of  his  influ- 
mace^  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  strong  reaction  against 
the  philosophical  postulates  of  his  system.  He  is  said,  while 
hearing  the  lectures  of  this  teacher  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  to 
have  gone  home  and  sketched  a  polemic  against  them,  wherever 
he  could  find  occasion,  and  much  of  his  book  seems  only  this 
polemic  expanded  and  fortified.  In  opposition  to  Sohleiesnna- 
cher's  celebrated  definition  of  religion,  as  the  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  on  God,  this  work  is  a  continued  defence  of  human 
lii^rty;  and  thei*e  breathes  through  it  a  profound  sense  of  the 
personality  of  God,  like  the  prolonged  and  deepened  echoes  of 
tiie  protest  uttered  in  the  soul  of  the  youthful  student  against  the 
depreciation  o£  this  doctrine  by  Schleiermacher,  not  less  than  its 
repudiation  by  Hegel. 

Tlie  Treatise  on  Sin  appeared  first  in  1838 ;  and  the  second 
edition,  which  is  under  review,  and  which  is  almost  a  new  work, 
in  1844.  It  thus  tallies  in  point  of  time,  as  in  more  essential 
respects,  with  the  admirable  writings  of  Vinet.  Both  of  these 
writers,  though  on  a  very  different  soil,  and  in  relation  to  a  very 
different  public,  have  inculcated  the  same  great  doctrine — the 
vital  importance  of  individualism  in  religion  as  rested  on  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  The  same  deep  appreciation  of  Christianity 
has  led  them  to  tibe  moral  foundations  on  which  alone  it  can  be 
based ;  and  both  deserve  the  best  thanks  of  the  European  com- 
monwealth. May  we  hope  that  the  great  Ruler  will  bless  them 
as  the  means  (^  staying  the  course  of  scepticism  and  communism 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  of  that  pantheism,  which  is  only 
their  etberval  and  vaporous  fcmn  in  the  more  cloudy  region 
of  Germany  I 
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We  are  thus  brought  to  the  threshold  of  btit^  pten,  which  is 
to  give  ftome  brief  abstrstct  of  this  work,  intierspewed  with  si  few 
selections  and  comments  on  its  doctrines.  We  arb  ndt  ae- 
qnainted  with  any  of  the  German  criticlsmfS  ott  it  which  have 
appeared,  with  the  exceptloh  of  the  slight  one  by  De  Wettej  ti§- 
ferred  to  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  Out  work  mttst  thus  par- 
take of  what  a  German  wotdd  call  Orientirung^  and  our  notice 
must  be  very  cursory,  since  the  book  id  in  two  volnmesj  and  cori- 
tains  1000  pages.  It  surely  otight  to  be  translated,  for  we  hope 
our  English  tongue  is  not  to  be  employed  only  like  Chardti's 
boat  to  bring  across  the  niiddle-passage  the  shivering  ^dstiH  of 
scepticism  and  disembodied  atheism ;  nor  do  We  feaj*  any  silch 
result  from  transporting  litiiig  Christian  flesh  and  blbod  as  b^ 
fel  the  pious  ^neas — 

*'  Gemuit  sub  pondere  cjmba 
Sutilis,  et  multam  accepit  rimosa  paludem." 

We  need  such  works  not  only  as  counteractives  to  imported 
German  errors,  but  also  to  the  epidemic  thoughtlessheds  and  ob- 
duracy of  human  nature.  Everv  individual  and  every  country 
must  pass  through  what  our  old  divines  called  a  law-woi^  beforb 
grace  is  realized.  Mankind  still  learn  their  nakednesd  by  eat- 
ing this  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  evil.  The  fountains  of  this 
great  deep  must  be  broken  up,  and  sweep  over  the  gay  sc^ne  of 
moral  carelessness,  before  the  rainbow  of  peace  can  extend  it6 
arch  in  the  sky.  The  reader  will  bear  to  nave  this  repeated  in 
our  author's  preface : — 

'^  It  has  been  the  immovable  conviction  of  the  authorv  ever  sinte 
be  sat  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved  and  revered  teacher,  Neander,  that 
Christianity,  from  first  to  last,  is  a  practical  system,  in  the  highest 
and  most  intimate  sense ;  that  everything  about  it  relates  to  the  great 
contrast  between  sin  and  redemption,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand aright  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  which  is  its  very  essence, 
till  we  have  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sin.  Christian  theo- 
logy here,  if  anywhere,  wages  war,  pro  aris  et  focis,  in  repelling  deis- 
tical  attempts  to  extenuate  its  evil,  and  pantheistical  attempts  t6  at- 
tenuate its  essence." — P.  vi. 

After  a  tolerably  luminous  introduction^  in  which  the  author 
attempts  to  distinguish  his  plan  from  the  mere  history  of  doc^ 
trine  respecting  sin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mere  collection 
and  generalization  of  BibUcal  propositions  respecting  it,  on  the 
other,  and  claims  the  privilege  of  uniting  Bible  doctrine  with 
ethical  theory  according  to  the  principles  of  scientific  method^ 
he  proceeds  to  his  first  Book,  which  treats  of  sin  as  a  fact  of  hu* 
man  experience,  under  the  title,  "  The  Reality  of  Sin."  And 
here  he  investigates  first  its  nature^  and  then  its  guilu 
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Sin  is  oonsidered  in  this  ftittdatnental  discussion  •fc^'^ree 
«spects--4i8  tran^ession  of  law — ^as  dbscibedience  >to 'Gt>d<^dt!s 
the  maniftstation  of  an  inner  principle  of  self-seeking.  On  all 
these  points  this  treatise,  though  fVeqoenlly  vagne,  i^^  soMand 
instHMstive^  As  transgression  of  law,  ^n  is  moral  ei4l;'idm- 
yrbxAe  bd»g  lias  a  standard  or  law^  departure  &om  'Wfaiclt  is  r^ 
garded  as  disonier,  and  attended  with  sufiering.  Bui  if  istb 
the  domain  of  will  that  moral  disdrder  belongs,  and  th»d  is  eli- 
cited fay  opposition  to  the  moral  law«  That  laiw  is^a  part  of  hu- 
man canscioosness,  not  as  Kant  leaches^' a  categorical  of  ^^ex- 
plained imperattve,  but  good  in  the  form  of  an  imperative^  not 
as  others  teaefa>  a  law  without,  but  a  lafW  with  sp^cificpi^eddptg. 
Into  the  nature  of  the  moral  law  iat  this  <stage^  6ur  oiuthor  enters 
no  farther  than  just  to  affirm^  that  it  is  revealed  to  all  mett 'by 
"  a  kind  of  higher  rational  instinct/'  -  The  question  o/  the  pst^ho- 
logical  character  of  our  moral  states,  as  states  of  perception  or  sen- 
timent, or  both,  Dr.  MUllcr  nowhere  di^usses,  and  indeed  j^eeitfs 
to  attach  little  importance  to  what  have  been  tl^principsil  matters 
of  debate  in  our  British  ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  he  be^e 
vindicates  the  authority  of  law  over  the  whole  fidd  of  Our  Volwil- 
tary  nature,  in  opposition  to  Schleiermacher,  who  i:^eBtri(^ted  it 
to  actions,  and  the  theologians  of  the  Bomish  Cliurcb^  who  apply 
the  idea  of  law  only  to  tl^  lower  stages  of  holiness  and  virtue, 
and  not  to  the  higher,  in  which  lie  their  works  of  supereroga- 
tion. It  does  not  seem  perfectly  consistent  wit^  this,  when  o^r 
author  immediately  afterwards  contends  for  a  difference  between 
opposition  to  law,  and  non-conformity  to  law,  the  former  of  whk^h 
is  always  sinfiil,  the  latter  not  so,  if  found  in  a  moral  being  up- 
right, but  not  yet  perfect.  This  seems  to  t»  td  be  just  re- 
admitting the  Komish  doctrine  in  another  form;  the  perfect 
work  being  that  of  supererogation-^the  upright  that  of  ordinary 
virtue.  Our  author  asserts  that  this  distinction  is  neoessary  to 
the  idea  of  moral  development  in  angds,  and  in  the  incarnate 
Saviour — else  we  must  affirm  that  they  were  not  at  every  point 
perfect.  But  this  is  a  mere  ambiguity  of  language;  for  per- 
fection lies  not  in  the  mass  of  being,  but  in  the  proportion  be- 
tween it  at  every  stage  and  the  moral  principle ;  and  this  pro- 
portion in  all  holy  bdngs,  notwithstanding  their  development,  is 
ever  the  same.  This  false  distinction  between  sinlessness  and 
perfection  has  led  our  author  to  reject  what  we  regard  a  just 

Erindple,  viz.,  that  in  sinless  beings  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
iw  as  distinct  from  thdr  highest  motive,  the  law  being  only 
drawn  forth  from  its  identity  with  the  will  by  transgression. 
Dr.  Miiller  cites  Baader,  Steflfens,  and  other  deep  thinkers  of 
Schelling's  school,  as  holding  this  principle.  It  has  been  held 
by  many  others,  among  whom  is  Isaac  Taylor,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  in  bis  preface  to  Edwards. 
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But 9ioval ^vil  13 not ^till U id vie^d^in i^ektionto  God ;  -iind 
this  relation  Dr»  Miiller  establiabes  in  the  stci^e^  senser  Hcfis 
victorious  over  Elant,  who  rpgard^  any  reference  to  jGrod  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  autonomy  ofthe  wilU  whose  whole  sjutem  isdkn 
exaltation  of  morals  at  the  expense  of  religion;  alid  who^  iztifact, 
though  Miiller  does  not  charge  him  with  thibv  has.nb  other  use  Sm 
God  than  as  a  Dem  ex  machmay  to  rectify  the  disorder  arisitigfrom 
the  suffering  of  the  good  and  the  prosperity  of  the  bad^<  and  ad- 
minister a  lund  of  poetical  justice  at  the  end  of  the  world^tragedy. 

Our  author  finds  the  existence  of  God  implied  in  the  very 
existence  of  jpersonal  beings.  Personality  is  sc^&oaQ^ciousness 
united  to  seliHletermination.  A  limited  tsonscioosness  is  incon- 
ceivable without  an  unlimited,  and  so  of  a  finite  self^determini- 
tioB.  The  idea  of  God  lies  thus  at  the  root  of  all  thought  and 
volition.  He  must  be  the  infinite  self-consctonsness  and  the  in- 
finite will  in  one ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter  respect  that;  he  is  intui- 
tively known  as  the  moral  lawgiver.  We  do  not  stay^  at  present 
to  criticise  this  deduction  on  the  ground  of  natural  theology^  We 
might  object  to  it  in  some  points,  thou^i  we  agree  in  thihl^ing 
that  God  is  intuitively  known,  and  have  long. ceased  to  value 
either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori  arguments,  save  as  dealing  with  the 
mi^rials  by  which  the  native  idea  of  God  is  called  toTth  from 
the  darkness  into  the  light ;  but  we  rather  call  attention  to  one 
CTeat  m^t  and  advantage  of  this  procedure,  that  it  supersisdc^ 
me  awkward  and  circuitous  attempts  to  rise  to  the  moral  natuitj 
of  God  solely  from  his  moral  works,  which  the  argument  fh)ni 
causaUty  involves,  and  brings  us  &oo  to  &ce  with  God  to  hear 
him  testi^  of  himself  by  his  law.  On  the  ground  of  this  imme- 
diate revelation  of  Grod  in  the  moral  law,  Dr.  Miiller,  in  accommo- 
dation to  the  phraseology  of  Kant,  calls  the  government  under 
which  we  live>  and  in  respect  of  which  sin  is  disobedience,  neither 
av^bowmy^  nor  heteronom^fy  but  theonomy.  The  relation  of  the 
moral  law  to  God  is  thus  given  with  its  own  existence ;  and  sin 
is  thus  a  revolt  against  the  '^  divinity  that  stirs  within  us.^' 

It  would  open  a  wide  door  for  discussion  were  we  to  show 
how  much  this  vital  unicm  of  religion  and  morality  has  been 
ignored  or  discountenanced  in  our  British  ethics.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  return  to  the  true  estimate  of  conscience,  as  a  law 
proceeding  not  from  the  arbitrary,  but  the  reasonable  will  of 
God,  and  implying  a  self-revelation  of  God  to  his  moral  crea- 
tures. The  deep  and  solemn  expressions  of  our  earlier  moralists, 
to  the  eflfect  that  conscience  was  God's  vicegerent,  or  oracle,  or 
image,  written  with  his  own  finger  on  human  nature,  are  again 
makmg  themselves  heard,  after  long  and  wearisome  debate's  on 
the  fitness,  the  utility,  the  beauty,  the  sympathetic  nature  (^f 
virtue ;  and  the  living  God  as  vindicating  to  himself  the  fii^t 
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writing  of  his  own  namd  m  hieratic  characters  on  that  pfllimj^kest 
which  hi»  long  been  scttk^led  over  with  thl9  pro£ahe. 

The  inner  priiicipie  of  obedience  to  subh  a  law  thus  giveh  from 
Qt)d  is  byte  to  Oodj  and  thud  subjiective  and  bbjective  tirtue  ftdl 
tc^ether,  and  both  coincide  with  religion  as  a  practical  system. 
If  the  law  of  Ood  be  the  self-revelation  of  God,  and  if  God  be 
love,  then  it  is  plsdn  that  the  only  spring  of  obedience  must  be 
the  appreciation  of  this  character ;  iu  other  words,  answering 
love.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Miiller  is  everywhere  profound  and 
eloquent ;  and  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  finer  thinking  and 
writing  on  this  delightful  subject.  The  extract  which  follows  will 
convin^  every  competent  reader  that  this  is  no  extravagant 
eulogy. 

"  Love  exists  only  where  a  being  which  might  be  all  in  all  to  itself 
chboses  not  to  be  so,  but  comes  out  of  itself  to  live  in  and  for  another. 
Hence  love  can  only  realize  it<5elf  in  the  sphere  of  personal  beings, 
which  have  an  independent  centre  of  their  separate  existence  in  them- 
selves, and  that  only  ia  the  absolute  negation  of  an  absdnte  isola* 
tion  t  and  just  beeaUse  this  union  of  personal  beings  in  love  presop- 
poies  the  most  disdnot  and  perfect  separation — ^the  antithesis  of  /and 
thou — does  it  msuiifiiist  itself  as  the  highest  form  of  unity.  Whatever 
resembles  love  in  the  sphere  of  animal  nature,  where  the  impulse  that 
unites  two  creatures  acts  as  instinct  and  physical  necessity,  is  only  its 
far-off  shadow  and  pregnant  omen,  standing  in  connexion  with  that 
wonderful  gleam  of  a  twiliffht  form  of  personality  and  self-conscious- 
ness which  appears  everywhere  in  this  lower  department,  but  it  would 
be  too  much  to  call  it  love  ;  and  not  only  in  this  limited  sphere,  but 
throughout  all  nature,  we  find  such  types  and  shadows :  we  pursue 
the^e  traces  of  the  reigning  law  of  love  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
smallest  plants  up  to  the  vHde&t  cosmical  relations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  we  see  how  all  life  and  all  order  springs  out  of  the  union  and 
co-operation  of  separate  forces — a  principle  to  which  the  mythus  even 
of  the  early  theogony  6f  Hesiod  bears  witness,  since  it  represents 
Eros,  the  healer  of  discords,  as  the  world-fashioning  power.  What 
unconscious  nature,  fraught  with  this  deep  meaning  by  Divine  arrange- 
ment, can  only  prophesy  afar  off,  becomes  first  exalted  into  the  region 
of  consciousness  and  perfect  reality,  in  the  world  of  personality,  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  moral  system. 

"Even  here  love,  in  its  beginnings,  is  hidden  from  itself:  it  first 
appears  in  another  and  apparently  strange  shape.  The  awakening 
of  the  sense  of  justice  in  human  intercourse,  even  when  it  demands 
self-denial  at  our  hands,  what  is  this  but  an  entrance  of  other  persons 
and  their  interests  into  the  region  of  our  own  personality?  The  recog- 
nition of  th6  moral  necessity  which  exists  to  limit  the  pretension  of 
self,  and  subject  it  to  the  law  of  the  whole  community,  is  not  this 
the  first  escape  of  man  from  that  seM^  isolation  in  which  he  is  to 
himself  the  sole  object  of  regard  ?  The  spirit  of  all  order  as  suck  is 
thus  nothing  else  tilian  love ;  and  reverence  for  law^  and  salgectioii  to 
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Jugher  anUiDriljr^  the  sftcrod  p0wc0:fl  Vbkh  ooatnil  the  life  of  man, 
and  assign  fixed  and  impassable  boundaries  to  )iie  activil^,  are  nothing 
but  love  in  disguise,  and  hold  the  sa^ie  place  in  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual which  they  did  in  the  history  of  the  ht^nan  race,  undpr  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  viz.,  to  be  'xaihdywyoi  for  the  kingdom  of 
manifested  love.  It  is  only  in  the  soil  of  moral  reverence  that  love 
can  strike  its  roots  deep  ^  only  from  the  narrow  shell  of  self-denial  and 
subordination  that  true  freedom  can  sprifag  to  light ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
till  love  has  cast  off  this  disguise,  and  stood  ret'ealecl  iii  its  own 
character,  that  it  can  become  the  fcreative  principle  of  d  higher  life. 
This  takes  pldce  when  lote  becomes  conscious  of  God,  it6  highest 
object,  and  of  all  othfer  beinga  ifa  their  relation  ^  him.  Thfen  the 
heavenly  mi^net  is  found  which  has  virtue  ndt  only  dtitiilg  transient 
moods  of  enthusiastic  impulse,  but  for  ever  to  raise  human  life  above 
those  dark  depths  into  which  the  |K)wer8  of  the  abyss,  and  its  own 
gravitation  downwards,  tend  incessantly  to  precipitate  it." — ^Vol.  i. 
pp.  112-115. 

As  the  inner  principle  of  obedietiee  is  love  to  Gbd^  so  that  of 
disobedience  is  alienation  from  QeA ;  and  since  life  cannot  be 
governed  by  negations^  ^If  takes  the  place  of  a  divinity.  Self- 
seeking  becomes  the  universal  root  of  din,  and  all  it^  modifica* 
tions  may  be  traced  to  this  principle.  Some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  theory  will  probably  strike  most  of  our  headers ;  as, 
for  example,  that  self-love  is  a  principle  sanctioned  by  Christianity, 
and  that  it  Is  dangerous  to  make  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil,  self-love  and  self-seeking,  merely  one  of  degree ;  thslt 
this  view  would  oppose  the  doctrine  of  universd  depravity,  dince 
benevolence  is  an  integral  part  even  of  our  falleti  nature ;  and 
that  sin  may  spring  from  the  misdirection  df  our  benevolent  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  from  the  prevalence  of  self-regard.  The  first  of 
these  difficulties  is  well  met  by  our  author;  v^ho  shows  that 
self,  in  relation  to  God,  is  the  only  object  of  Christian  self-lov^ 
and  that  eveiy  other  species  is  imm<n:al.  The  second  difficulty,  we 
regard  as  evaded  by  him  rather  than  met ;  and  think  he  makes  far 
too  light  of  those  phenomena  of  disinterested  affectibUj  which  have 
vindicated  for  themselves  a  place  in  every  English  system  of 
ethics  since  Hobbes.*  And  the  third  difficulty,  he  almost,  in  so 
many  words,  admits  to  be  fatal,  since  he  does  not  deny  that  evil 
actions  spring  from  preference  of  other  objects,  both  to  self  and 
to  the  Creator,  but  regards  these  as  too  subordinate  materially  to 
afiFect  his  deduction.  We  think  differently;  but  at  the  same 
time,  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  skill  and  depth  with  which  so 
much  of  our  particular  sinfulness,  if  not  the  whole,  is  traced  up 
to  self-assertion.  This  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  case  with  the  lote 
of  the  worldy  in  both  its  positive  form  of  sensuality  or  intemper- 

*  The  first  Sin  on  l^e  part  of  Adam  dkl  ^tspring  from  )self-i9eekiDg  but  mistaken 
l^enevoleiioe  towards  JBve. 
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anoe^  and  its  more  negative  form  of  paasive  ease  and  sloth.  Thus 
aho  falsehood  is  but  another  form  of  self-assertion*  It  is  a  lie  in 
relation  to  God  ;  and  this  leads  to  deception  and  hypocrisy  in  rehire 
tion  to  man^  which  is  the  more  inevitable  that,  in  a  self-seeking 
world,  every  individual  must  mask  his  own  ends.  Again,  pride 
is  bat  self-isolation,  on  the  ground  of  fancied  superiority ;  Mnd 
its  kindred  evils— --caprice,  tyranny,  obstinacy — are  but  forms 
in  which  self  asserts  its  power.  Hatred  is  but  the  reaction  of 
thwarted  self-will  and  disappointed  self-assertion ;  and  tliis 
manifests  itself  in  anger,  revenge,  envy,  malice,  cruelty.  This 
last  fruit  of  the  selfish  principle  rises  even  to  hatred  of  thp  law, 
th«  person,  and  the  very  idea  of  God,  which  are  all  so  many 
checks  on  the  infinitude  of  self.  Our  author  here  sternly  repre- 
hends the  thep-philanthropy  of  the  day,  which  denies  this  to  be 
possible;  and  more  mildly  than  it  deserves,  the  paradoxical  as- 
sertipn  of  Schelling,  that  all  being,  even  the  highest,  next  to 
God,  must  be  covere<l  with  a  deep  melancholy,  as  overshadowed 
with  a  feeling  of  absolute  limitation  and  dependence  upon  him. 
The  prevalence  of  self  appears  also  in  our  distempered  moods  of 
feeling,  gloom,  despondency,  poco-curantism,  and  other  reactions 
of  disappointed  desire.  The  sphere  of  knowledge  is  not  exempt 
from  its  influence ;  all  moral  truth  being  darkened  by  this  exr 
^^lation  from  below,  and  our  estimate  of  the  highest  ends,  and  the 
best  means  being  one  continued  display  of  folly  and  imprudence. 
Whatever  may  be  liiought  of  the  universality  of  this  aeduction^ 
it  contains  the  substance  of  many  beautiful  moral  essays,  and 
shows  a  rare  knowledge  of  human  nature.  What  can  be  finer 
than  this  answer  to  th^  question,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  disinterested  hatred  I — 

"  We  ^11  not  here  appeal  to  the  observa^on  of  the  aeixte  Rocbe^ 
fottcault,  which  Kant  appears  to  situKstion,  that  ^e  find  something  not 
altogether  displeasing  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  fi^eods ;  for  even 
granting  that  this  were  universally  true,  the  phenomenon  would  be 
ambigiioas,  and  might  be  accounted  for  on  higher  principles ;  as,  for 
example,  from  an  obscure^eling  of  joy  that  an  opportunity  was  given 
US  of  binding  our  Mends  to  us  by  fresh  ties  of  love  and  serviee.  But 
who  can  banish  from  daily  life  the  couhtless  manifestations  of  ^n^^y 
and  malicious  joy— -or  from  history,  the. frightful  outbreaks  of  n?ur- 
derous  passion  and  cruelty,  which  had  no  other  aim  than  to  feast  them- 
selves  with  the  tortures  of  their  victims,  the  horrors  of  the  thirty  years' 
war,  or  the  campaigns  of  Tamerlane,  or  such  expressions  as  that  of 
Caligula,  *  Utinam  populus  Romanus  unam  cervicem  haberet.'  Alas, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  there  is  an  inspiration  of  holy  love,  so  is 
there  an  inspiration  of  hatred  or  fhintic  jJeasure  with  which  men  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  impulses  of  destructiveness ;  and  wiien 
the  popular  language  speaks  of  possesions  of  Satan,  of  incarnate 
devils,  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  thk  the  grave  troths  t^iat  men  by 
continued  sinning  may  pass  the  ordinary  limit  between  human  and 
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diabolic  deptaviiy,  and  laj  open  inHiemsebred^ad^dpabyds^efliati^d^ 
whkili  without  Ktif  mixture  of  sel^interest,  ilndft  its  gmtificatioii  in 
devastation  and  i^W— Vol.  i.  p.  198. 

Little  did  Dr.  Miiller  dream  of  attotbpf  crisis,  which  was  to 
open  up  afresh  this  horrid  pit  of  Tartarus,  and  overspl*ead  the 
continent  with  the  monuments  of  a  reckless  barharity,  both  on 
the  side  of  the  revolution  and  the  counter-revohitioft,  which 
afford  too  just  a  comment  on  his  mournful  description  ! 

Onr  author's  remarks  on  the  guilt  of  sin  need  not  detain  us 
lont^.  He  protests  most  justly  against  the  Grecian  view  of  St,  as 
little  more  than  a  feeling  of  disturbed  harmony ;  remarijing  the 
two  grand  distinctions  between  the' beautiful  and  the  holy,  that 
every  man  must  be  holy,  and  that  ift  all  things;  while  only  the 
gifted  can  reach  the  beautiful,  and  tllat  only  in  one  department. 
Dr.  Miiller  does  not  deny  the  aesthetic  element  in  the  working  of 
conscience,  of  which  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  in  ^our  country 
have  made  so  much.  But  he  places  the  essence  of  the'conscious*- 
ness  of  guilt  in  two  things — an  entire  attribution  of  4ihe  sin  to  self 
as  its  cause,  and  a  condemnatory  judgment,  asserting  the  k)ss  of 
God's  favour  and  exposure  to  punishment.  Our  English  mo- 
ralists include  both  under  the  sense  of  personal  demerit  j  but 
Dr.  Miiller,  as  his  manner  is,  takes  a  more  theological  view  (X 
the  subject,  and  asserts  what  needs  very  much  to  be  insisted  on, 
the  existence  of  a  doom  as  absolute  under  the  government  of 
God,  as  the  original  demand  of  the  law  itself.  The  connexion  of 
guilty  men  with  God  is  thus  strikingly  expressed  :— 

'<  Evil  conscience  is  the  divine  bond  that  links  the  created  spirit, 
even  in  deep  apostasy,  to  its  original.  In  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
there  is  revealed,  though  the  revelation  is  not  comprehended  till  some- 
thing higher  is  added,  ike  essential  relation  of  our  sjurit  to  God,  yivog 
roD  esoO,  Acts  xvii.  26.  The  trouble  and  anguish  which  the  remon- 
strances of  eonscience  excite ;  the  inward  discomposure  which  some- 
times seizes  on  the  slave  of  sin,  is  a  proof  that  he  has  not  yet  broken 
qaite  loose  from  Gk>d.  If  sin  be  a  struggle  of  the  creature  to  tear  it- 
self from  Grod,  this  struggle  is  not  only  for  ever  outwardly  fri^itless, 
but  inwardly  it  has  failed  of  its  aim,  so  long  a3  the  sense  of  guilt  is 
not  utteriy  extinguished."-— Vol.  i.  pp.  242, 243. 

Our  author  next  vindicates  the  objective  validity  of  o«r  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  against  the  apologies  of  a  superficial  theology, 
which  denies  its  co-existence  with  the  very  pnnciple  of  created 
being,  (viz.)  dependence  upon  God.  Deism  and  pantheism  effect 
no  reconciliation  of  sin  witli  God's  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  or  do 
so  only  by  abolishing  the  phenomenon  they  seek  to  explain.  The 
ccMisciousness  of  gmlt  is  a  delusion,  pr  at  oest  a  transition-mood 
ordained  by  God,  as  a  means  of  development  necessary  to  our 
extricatioa  from  thai  state  of  imperfection^  otherwise  called  sin, 
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which  is  also  of  his  appointment  We  oommend  the  following 
passage  to  the  notice*  of  Mr.  Bailej,  and  the  admirers  of  the 
theology  of  his  "  Festus,"  in  its  cardinal  doctrine,  *^  evil  and  good 
are  God's  right  hand  find  left  i^ — 

"  What  an  outlet  is  thjs !  A  dark  demon-like  power,  which  leaves 
the  poor  sinner  first  to  hecome  guilty,  and  then  to  be  reproached  for 
being  so :  which  has  ordained  selfishness,  lies^  and  even  hatred  as  the 
departing,  and  yet  never  departed  shadow  of  good,  and  which  has  laid 
on  man  the  burden  of  responsibility  in  his  conscience  for  this  phan- 
tom^ and  added  to  the  calamity  of  sin  the  weight  of  remorse.  Such  a 
power  may  have  a  certain  admissibility  into  systems  of  polytheism 
and  pantheism ;  hut  it  is  ntteriy  irreconcilable  with  th^  first  principles 
of  Christian  theism?  since  it  not  merely  denies  the  truth  and  holiness 
of  God,  and  undermines  all  confidence  in  his  revelations,  but  places 
also  in  the  room  pf  his  love  a  despotic  cruelty  towards  his  creatures." 
—Vol.  i,  pp.  250-252. 

Our  author  effects  but  little^  on  the  ground  of  metaphysics^  in 
his  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  harmony  of  God's  holy 
omnipotence  with  the  existence  of  a  real,  and  not  a  shadowy  evil. 
He  sums  it  up  himself  in  the  scholastic  formula — ^^  D^us  con-? 
currit  ad  mcderiale^  non  Sii/ormale  actionia  malae/' — which  who- 
soever can  may  derive  light  and  comfort  from.     His  defence  of 
the  Bible  doctrine,  from  any  countenance  given  to  the  theory  of 
evil,  as  ordained  and  wroi^ht  by  God^  is  much  more  successful. 
The  few  passages  of  the  Odd  Testament  which  refor  sin  appa- 
rently to  God,  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  its  general  tone 
being  proved  incoi)$i§tent  with  a  wrqng  use  of  them ;  and  the 
arguments  from  the  New  Testament,  |or  the  entire  exclusion  of 
God  from  sinful  actions,  are  bandied  in  an  admirable  mwner, 
by  showing  how  any  other  view  cuts  up  both  the  doctrines  of 
Judgment  and  of  I^emption  by  the  roots.     We  do  not  recite 
the  errors  not  yet  imported  into  this  country,  ag^nst  which  the 
very  idea  of  judgment  needs  to  be  defended.     It  is  enough  to 
give  the  result,  "  Peccati  ultor  non  est  peccati  auctor,"     The 
Christian  doctnne  of  redemption  is  even  more  decisive.     Take 
away  sin,  as  the  act  of  a  relatively  independent  being,  and  grace 
is  no  more  grace ;  redemption  becomes  a  debt  left  unpaid  from 
creation ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  nullity ;  and  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  in  relation  to  sin,  becomes  a  mere  show.     Thus  ends 
the  harmonizing  attempt  of  those  who  talk  of  red^nption  as  the 
true  theodicee,  and  balance  the  universal  disease  of  man  hy  such 
a  remedy.   The  very  ideas  of  disease  and  remedy  are  destroyed ; 
and  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  is  designed  to  msSse  sin  exceeding 
sinful,  would  rather  tend  to  give  it  the  pleasant  inteiiest  of  an  ob- 
stacle overcome — **  Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit."    Justly  does 
Dr.  Miiller  add  his  testimony  to  that  of  the  an<»^t  Church,  ^^  that 


the  cros9  i$  nc^  less  n  revelntio^  of  the  wrath>  than  of  the  highest 
love  j^nd  grace  of  (Jpd ;"  thaugh  this  be  in  the  teeth  of  Scblei^r- 
macherv  who  expressly  3ays9  ths^t  the  mipi^ters  of  the  gospel  haye 
,  nothing  ^  teacn  pis^n  yespectiflg.  the  wrath  of  Crpcl.  And  in 
eqvial  antagonism  to  the  ali^iQ^t  fanatical  contempt  of  the  latter 
for  the  Qld  Tes^me^itj  does  he  set  down  the  admirable  woxds  : — 

<<  The  conscious  separation  of  Israel  from  God  is  often  now-a-dajs 
given  out  as  a  proof  p^  the  untrue  ch^racte^  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion.  Bi^t  on  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  consciousness  of  recon- 
ciliation by  atonepaent  lyas  unrealized,  in  thi^  lay  its  deepest  truth. 
It  was  the  fundamental  e^o^  of  heath^l^ism,  eape^it^Uy  qf  the  Gceek 
religion,  to  recognise  this  severance  from  Grod,  not  as  an  all-pervade 
ing  evil,  but  only  in  certain  incidental  an4  e^^temal  points  of  view;  so 
that' it  emboldened  men  tq  approach  the  divinity  with  ap  unholy  con- 
fidence, even  witl:\  all  their  sms  uppn  them.  Judaism^  on  the  con- 
trary, required  a  mediator ;  and  there  holds  still  good,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  the  rule  whiph  the  early  Church  for  atime  enforced  in  a  literal, 
that  the  royal  rpad  from  all  heathenism  to  Christianity  leacls  through 
Judaism.**— P.  296. 

Thus  fer  our  author  has  dealt  with  sin  as  a  fact  of  human 
experience — equally  real  and  formidable ;  and  before  proceeding 
to  lay  down  his  own  theory  of  its  origin^  he  introduces  a  length- 
ened critique  of  the  most  celebrated  systems  that  have  grap- 
pled with  this  mighty  problem.  This  occupies  his  second  Book, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  product  of  well-digested  reading  and 
critical  judgment.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the 
most  successful  part  of  the  whole  work — another  among  many 
proofs  how  much  greater  the  human  mind  is  in  criticism  than 
m  creation.  Had  these  speculators  succeeded  as  well  in  reduc- 
ing the  difficulty,  as  Dr.  Miiller  in  overcoming  them,  this  bow 
of  Ulysses  had  long  ago  been  bent  by  every  suitor  of  ethical  wis- 
dom. A  passing  notice  is  all  we  can  give  of  this  masterly  analy- 
sis ;  which  we  regret  the  more,  as  this  department  in  the  ethics 
and  theology  of  our  own  country  has  long  been  almost  a  blank. 

The  first  great  theory  considered  is  tnat  of  privation^  which 
derives  evil  from  the  metaphysical  imperfection  of  mankind. 
Evil  is  only  good  not  attained ;  and  the  native  tendency  of  all 
created  being  to  good  is  simply  hindered  by  the  limitation  of  its 
powers.  Moral  evil  arises  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  moral 
conceptions,  by  which  the  will  of  a  finite  creature  is  determined, 
and  nirou^  which  the  less  is  preferred  to  the  greater  good. 
Evil  thus  needs  a  positive  origin  no  more  than  darkness,  cold, 
inertia ;  but  is  a  mere  privation  of  good,  and  that  resting  on  the 
necessary  diflerenc«  between  the  Creator  and  all  creatures.  This 
theory  owns  Leibnitz  for  its  greatest  and  most  influential  advo- 
cate in  any  age  or  country.  Dr.  Miiller  justly  remarks  the  great 
indecision  in  nis  **  Theodfcee,**  whether  it  is  meant  to  explain  the 
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ttecesstty,  or  only  the  possibility  of  eril.  THie  former  supposition 
wonM  issue  in  the  bort'id  consequence  of  making  God  the  autlior 
of  sin/  and  would  besides  difiuse  sin  as  widely,  and  continue  it  as 
long  as  created  extstenoe.  All  creatures  would  thus,  to  use 
Leibnitz's  own  expression,  be  asymptotes  of  the  Ddty,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  deficient  endowment,  but  of  numil  dis- 
tance. From  this  interpretation  of  his  system,  however,  Leib- 
iiitis  is  entitled  to  be  spared,  on  the  ground  of  the  stress  which  he 
lays  on  the  free-will  of  the  creature ;  though  it  must  be  adaiow- 
iedged  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  hfesk  the  fatal  circle 
drawn  by  the  optimism  and  determinism  of  his  whole  theory. 

Giving  him  however  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  this  privative 
theoty  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  moral  consciousness.  .The 
free-will  of  the  creature  could  not  have  produced  evil  merely  as 
d  reflex  of  finitude,  a  negation  of  perfect  goodness ;  for  this  is 
not  evil.  Evil  is  not  wetness,  but  perversion.  It  is  not  pitied 
as  ignorance  of  man's  highest  good,  but  loathed  as  the  wiiftil 
choice  of  known  error ;  and  it  can  enlist  as  much  of  energy  on 
its  side,  as  is  ever  evoked  by  its  opposite.  To  use  an  illustra- 
tion borrowed  from  Leibnitz  s  favourite  science,  evil  is  as  much 
a  quantity  as  good:  only  it  is  a  negative  quantity;  it  is  not  a 
vis  inertiaey  but  an  elastic  centre  of  repulsion.  It  need  hardly 
be  added,  that  sin  considered  in  the  Hgnt  of  this  theory,  cannot 
Mell  be  the  object  of  Divine  displeasure ;  nor  can  a  foundation 
be  laid  for  that  dualism  of  Qoa  and  Satan,  Christ  and  Belial, 
that  intensely  polemical  character,  in  short,  which  even  Schlei- 
ermacher  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals  acknowledges  to  belong  to 
Christianity. 

Dr.  Miiiler  fardier  charges  on  Leilmitz  the  error  of  confimnd- 
ing  moral  with  metuphymcai  good  and  evil,  which  latt^  is 
neither  more  nor  less^  than  the  rise  of  a  being's  existence  above, 
or  its  fall  below  the  2:ero  point.  He  justly  reprehends  the  false 
subtlety  of  those  who  find  some  good  thing  in  the  bace^eidst- 
ence  of  a  being  thoroughly  d^raved.  Strange  to  say,  in  tliis 
metaphysical  mist  Augustine  and  Jonathan  Edwards  lose  th^ 
way,  and  stumble  on  the  first  principle  of  Spinoaa,  Uiat  virtue 
lies  in  bevngj  in  power,  in  quantity  of  existence* — a  principle  of 
which  practised  ears  will  easily  find  the  echo  in  Goethe  and 
Carlyle.  Moral  evil  lies  in  a  ^uite  different  region.  It  ia  n(^ 
the  defect  6f  beings  but  the  alienation  of  being  n:om  God* 

It  is  curious,  as  our  autlior' notices,  that  the  system  of  St. 
Augustine  at  first  sight  seems  identical  with  that  of  Leibnitz^;  and 
that  from  him  the  wide  spread  view  of  sin  as*  privative  has  found 
its  way  into  all  systems  of  theology.  But  Dr.  Miiiler  acutely  re- 
marks, that  the  idea  of  Leibnitz  is  more  passive,  that  of  August 
line  more  active,  siuce  the  latt^  insists  ihi  sin  being  a  tendeticy 
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U>  Bon-e^istonce— a  force  of  destructioD,  a  priaciple  of  n^ation 
or  privation,  like  devouring  fire  iu  relation  to  its  object  What- 
ever defects  are  in  this  view,  it  certainly  comes  nearer  the 
standard  of  Christian  feeling,  and  preserves  better  the  anti- 
thesis between  shi  and  holiness. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  many 
of  our  English  divioes  have  held  this  theory  of  Leibnitz  with 
a  much  sKH'e  evangelioal  creed  than  that  great  speculator. 
Edwards,  like  Augustine,  escapes  its  evil  consequences  by  tlie 
depth  of  his  personal  religion ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see,  on  the 
other  hand,*  in  Williams'  edition  of  his  works,  the  perpetual 
struggle  of  the  latter  to  analy^se  his  system  into  still  greater 
negativity.  Nor  does  the  privative  theory  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  than  a  dead  letter  in  the  theology  of  Chalmers,  who 
probably  transferred  it  from  Leibnitz,  through  his  unbounded, 
and  perhaps  extravagant  admiration  of  other  parts  of  his  system, 
especially  the  doctrine  of  pliilosoj^ical  necessity.  Though  not 
confined  to  them,  this  shadowy  apparition  has  always  haunted 
the  schools  of  Calrinism  ;  and  whik  it  may  have  been  upon  tliu 
whole  a  harmless  ghost,  it  would  be  better  to  lay  it,  since  it  is 
apt  to  give  to  the  whole  r^on  of  God's  decrees  and  remedial 
measures  in  regard  to  sin,  something  of  its  own  aerial  and  phan- 
tomhlike  character. 

The  next  gi'eat  theory  of  sin,  which  has  its  roots  as  deep  in 
history  as  that  of  privation,  is  the  theory  of  seuse^  which  re- 
solves evil  into  the  insubordination  of  our  lower  or  animal 
nature,  and  explains  all  by  the  misapplied  words  of  Scripture, 
"The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesli  is  weak."  It  is  not,  of 
course  in  the  mere  possession  of  a  body  with  its  animal  suscep- 
tibilities and  desirtss  that  mji  lies,  but  in  the  dispropoi*tion  of  the 
stren^h  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  false  relation  of  the  will  to 
senmotts  impulse,  by  which  it  yields,  when  it  ought  to  assert  its 
own  supretudcy.  This  is  the  theory  of  almost  all  deists  and 
raliDualists;  and  in  every  country  it  is  the  common  refuge  of 
ihmt  who  gloss  over  sin  by  smooth  phrases,  about  the  fi*ailty  and 
infirmity  erf'  our  nature.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  our 
author^s  exposure  of  this  theory.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  at  all,  but  only  a  r^uru  of  the  unsolved 
poblem  in  a  disguise*  If  sin  lie  in  this,  that  the  will  should 
improperly  yield  to  sense,  whence  this  subjection?  It  cannot  be 
firem  the  pl^ure  of  the  lower  impulse :  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
bi^er  ought  to  overrule  it*  The  will  should  be  its  own  law ; 
and  if  not,  this  most  be  owing  either  to  a  voluntary  perversion, 
in  which  case  the  theory  of  bense  is  abandoned,  or  to  an  inhe* 
rent  weakness  of  the  will,  in  which  case  tliis  theiHy  runs  into 
that  of  Privation,  and  encounters  all  its  difficulties.    Sin  lies  in 
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the  limitation  of  the  human  will :  and  the  impulses  of  sense  are 
only  its  occasion  and  not  its  cause ;  for  in  creatures  of  higher 
strength  of  will,  they  would  be  repelled  with  as  much  ease  as 
the  stings  of  insects  by  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros.  This  diffi- 
culty is  in  no  respect  diminished  by  the  explanation  that  sense 
comes  first  into  possession  of  the  field,  and  that  our  moral 
nature  awakes  slowly  and  by  degrees.  For  this  pre-occupation 
has  in  it  nothing  of  the  nature  of  resistance  to  the  higher  prin- 
ciple ;  and  when  this  latter  appears,  it  ought  as  much  to  rme  as 
man  on  the  last  day  of  creation  received  the  submission  of  all 
earlier  creatures.  The  nature-philosophy  of  Schelling,  which 
identifies  soul  and  body,  making  the  former  but  the  blossom  and 
highest  development  of  the  latter,  would  smooth  this  difficulty 
in  some  measure,  as  it  would  account  for  the  impressions  of 
sense  on  spirit,  ere  it  emerged  into  its  distinctness;  but  this 
theory  is  inadmissible  on  philosophical  principles,  as  failing  to 
account  for  the  spiritualism  of  man,  which  is  not  a  difference 
from  matter  in  degree  merely,  but  in  kmd.     On  any  other  sup- 

Eosition,  the  development  of  the  mental  part,  which  is  the 
igher,  would  secure  a  gradual  subjection  of  the  domain  of 
sense,  until  the  two  forces  of  spirit  and  matter  were  equal,  and 
at  length  the  former  supreme — so  that  youth  would  be  the 
period  of  sin,  and  age  of  virtue — a  result  which  is  contradicted 
by  all  experience. 

This  theory  thus  not  only  fails  to  account  for  any  class  of 
sins,  even  those  which  have  a  sensuous  character,  without  calling 
in  the  foreign  principle  of  free-will :  it  can  give  no  explanation 
of  the  most  deadly  class  of  sins  at  all.  The  sins  of  the  spirit — 
ambition,  envy,  malice,  and  the  whole  formidable  train, — have  no 
root  in  sense  whatever,  and  it  is,  as  Miiller  justly  remarks, 
almost  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  knows  the  evils  of 
his  own  nature,  to  hear  the  emphasis  with  which  this  theory 
denounces  the  more  external,  while  the  more  internal  plagues  of 
humanity  escape  untouched.  The  practical  cx)nsequences  of 
such  a  theory  in  all  ages  have  been,  on  the  one  hand,  to  beget 
a  superficial  estimate  of  sin,  and  to  foster  a  Pharisaic  self- 
righteousness,  as  if  the  core  of  humanity  were  sound  and  true; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  engender  in  more  earnest  spirits  an  ascetic 
contempt  of  the  flesh,  and  a  mechanical  practice  of  holiness, 
which  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  bridling  the  innocent 
impulses  of  our  lower  nature.  Thus  Pelagianism  runs  over  into 
Manieheanism :  and  it  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  the  deeper 
theology  of  Augustine  found  its  liveliest  opponents  in  monks 
trainedin  this  school. 

The  last  refiige  of  this  theory  has  been  found  in  the  theology 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  much  the  same  right  that  a  criminal 
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might  claim  the  sanctuary  where  he  sought  an  asylum  for  a 
birthplace.  It  is  supposed  to  exist  in  his  £»mous  distinction  of 
the  ^esh  and  the  spint ;  and  the  Apostle  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  applauded  by  one  class,  and  blamed  as  loudly  by  another^ 
for  this  moral  dualism.  We  do  not  follow  our  author  into  the 
spirited  excwrsits  in  which  he  shows  these  praises  and  eensorea 
to  be  equally  misjudged,  and  vindicates  the  true  sense  of  aap^ 
in  the  Apostle's  writings,  as  denoting  not  a  mal-adjustment  of 
the  parts  of  humanity  to  each  other,  but  a  perverted  relation  of 
our  whole  human  nature  to  God.  This  interpretation  agrees 
with  that  of  Augustine,  and  also  of  the  leading  Reformers.  Even 
Bellarmine,  though  the  Church  of  Rome  approaches  too  nea# 
the  sensuous  theory  of  sin,  accords  with  them :  and  the  more 
recent  expositions  of  the  Pauline  epistles  take  this  deeper  view. 

It  is  here  that  the  paper  of  De  Wette,  noticed  at  the  head  of 
this  Article,  strikes  m  and  attempts  to  break  the  fall  of  this 
theory  of  Sense,  which  had  been  supported  both  in  his  works 
on  Christian  morals  and  in  his  Commentaries.  We  have  no 
wish  to  speak  severely  of  a  great  critic  and  scholar,  over  wh^om 
the  grave  has  so  recently  closed,  more  especially  as  this  review 
IS  understood  to  have  been  the  last  production  of  his  ever  active 
and  versatile  mind.  We  must  say,  however,  that  his  polemic 
against  Miiller  has  all  the  weakness  of  a  defenceless  cause,  and 
affords  not  even  a  last  prop  to  the  subverted  theory.  He  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  will  is  included  along  with  sensuous 
appetite  in  the  apostolic  aap^,  and  though  he  narrows  the  con- 
cession by  calling  it  the  sensuous  will,  this  is  virtually  giving  up 
the  point.  He  condemns  Miiller  for  stumbling  at  the  difficulty 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  higher  part  of  human  nature 
yields  to  the  lower,  and  endeavours  to  soften  it  by  showing  that 
flesh  and  spirit  are  not  after  all  so  distinct  or  disparate,  and  by 
alleging  the  force  of  habit ; — forgetting  all  the  while,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  flesh  and  spirit  is  the  very  soul  of  the  theory 
which  Miiller  opposes,  and  that  to  weaken  it,  is  to  abolish  that 
theory :  and  fartner,  that  the  force  of  habit  over  the  will,  is  just 
a  portion  of  the  phenomenon,  which  the  theory  of  Sense  ought 
to  explain,  but  quietly  takes  for  granted.  Tjie  unanswerable 
arguments  of  Miiller,  drawn  from  pride,  envy,  malice,  &c., 
he  parries  by  the  utterly  untenable  assertion  that  those  sinis 
have  an  element  of  sensuousness  in  them, — what  he  calls  in- 
ternal or  mental  sensuousness, — which  seems  to  us  little  if  any 
better  than  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  which,  even  if  granted, 
would  not  account  for  the  higher  element,  which  is  purefj^ 
spiritual.  The  only  shadow  of  truth  in  this  refinement,  is,  that 
the  spirit  does  not  realize  its  depraved  desires  of  this  kind^ 
without  the  body  as  an  instrument.  But  this  is  differenU  toto 
ccelo  from  the  strictly  sensuous  desires,  where  sense  imposes  its 
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laws  upon  spirit.  It  might  not  be  an  expenmentwn  enjcii-  to  a 
person  of  so  little  faith  as  De  Wette,  to  refer  to  the  sinful  do- 
Bires  of  fallen  angels,  which  assuredly  are  not  in  tmy  accepta- 
tion sensuous :  and  Dr.  Miiller  might  think  this  an  illBstratioi) 
not  quite  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  (lermany;  but  to  a  be- 
liever in  the  orthodox  system,  this  periiaps  conveys  the  most 
lively  idea  of  the  ntter  hollowness  of  JDe  Wette's  generaliaatioa, 
that  all  sin  is  begotten  of  sense.  The  desire  to  be  as  gods 
would  thus  rest  only  on  the  sensuons  images  of  a  Uurone  and  a 
visible  glory ;  the  inwai-d  and  deadly  element  of  self^ssertion 
and  Bclf-conacious  independence  of  the  most  High  would  be 
totally  omitted.  On  the  whole,  we  regard  Mmler's  line  of 
battle  as  quite  unbroken  by  this  onset.  Even  cai  De  Wette's 
own  gtoand  of  exegesis  he  is  unsuccessful ;  and  his  ethics  arc 
lame  and  superGcial.  Nothing  in  his  paper,  mnreover,  or  in  him- 
self, justifies  the  slighting  tone  in  which  Miiller's  system  is 
spoken  of;  nor  is  his  protest,  though  it  be  a  solemn  and  final 
one,  likely  to  turn  back  the  moral  speculation  of  Crevmany  &om 
those  deeper  channels,  by  which  it  is  be^nning  again  to  di»- 
chawe  itself  into  the  tide  of  orthodoxy. 

We  pass  almost  over  the  searcliing  commentB  which  follow 
here  on  Kant's  relation  to  the  theon'  of  Sense.  Most  of  our 
readera  have  heard  of  his  categorical  imperative ;  in  oUier  words, 
bis  conception  of  the  moral  reason  as  a  law,  which  is  its  own 
motive,  and  cau  only  be  corrupted  by  motives  of  pleasure  or  pain 
drawn  &om  the  region  of  sense.  Tliis  has  led  many  to  nuik  hitn 
with  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  since  sin  thus  appeared  to  fin<l 
its  natural  place  in  his  system.  Miiller  shows,  nowever,  thiit 
Kant's  doctrine  of  the  might  of  free-will,  and  of  the  transcend- 
ence of  the  region  of  ])nre  ethical  reason  above  that  of  eKperienco, 
admits  of  no  other  than  a  voluntary  fall,  an  eternal  and  &  priori 
war  of  practical  reason  against  itself,  of  which  empirical  sui,  or 
sin  in  time,  is  but  the  reflection ;  and  contends,  that  however 
mystical  Kant's  system  tlins  becomes,  it  is  separated  by  an  im- 

Easaable  interval  from  the  sensuous  theory.  We  agree  with  all 
e  says  as  to  the  darkness  and  contradiction  of  Kant^s  epical 
tfieory ;  and  have  to  charge  against  it  a  still  farther  iucoherence 
in  assertintr  thfi  imperative  character  of  the  moral  law  as  a  re- 
1  experience,  and  yet  degrading  its  highest 
t  we  should  perform  only  such  actions  aS  may 
tated, — to  the  region  of  experience  and  eal- 
tegorical  imperative  is  thus  bat  a  dark  lan- 
tvs  a  utilitarian  lartbing  candle,  or  at  best, 
that  turns  every  way,  but  driws  no  whi- 
!se  things  with  .ill  respect  ibr  the  genius  and 
of  Kant.  We  only  show  what  a  uind  Poly- 
my  of  reason  would  make  man  if  cut  off  from 
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a  God  not  only  impelling  bat  guiding  his  oreatuires  by  a  moral 
law. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  die  theory  of  Sen^e  that  another  great 
name  is  introduced^  imquestionably  the  most  influep^al}  after 
Kant,  of  the  ethical  philosophers  of  Gecmany^  Schleiermachen 
A  whole  article  might  be  writteii  on  the  ethica  of,  this  great  in- 
(|uirer,  which  are  as  remarkable  as^  his  theology,  and  much  less 
like  a  fusion  of  Corinthian  brass  from  all  other  systems*  Su£Ou!e 
it  to  say,  that  he  is  the  very  antipodes  of  Kant,  tlie  latter  piaking 
virtue  consist  in  self-government,  the  former  in  self- development ; 
the  latter  making  free-will  all  in  all,  the  former  ascribing  every- 
thing to  organization;  the  latter  making  virtue  ^.struggle,  the 
former  a  hannony ;  the  latter  connecting  it  with  the  kipgdom  of 
politics,  the  former  with  the  kingdom  of  nature.  In  other  words, 
Kant  holds  by  the  Koman  idea,  Schleiermacher  by  the  Greek ; 
and  the  one  is  more  akin  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other 
to  the  love  of  the  New.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  outermost  sea- 
marks of  the  great  ocean  of  moral  speculation,  on  different  sides 
of  ita^  expanse;  and  an  interesting  essay  might  be  written  to 
shew  how  the  whole  tide,  in  differed  ages,  has  polled  backwards 
and  forwards  between  them* 

We  content  ourselves  here  with  condensing  MUller's  thorough- 
going examination  of  Schleiermadier's  theory  of  sin.  It  is  to 
some  extent  a  reproduction  of  that  of  Sense.  The  Divine  con- 
sciousness and  the  world-consciousness  occupy  the  place  of  the 
spirit  and  fledi  in  that  theory.  A  predominating  consciousness 
of  God,  in  every  mental  state,  is  opposed  by  something  in  that 
state  arising  from  the  world  or  self, — and  this  is  sin,  Miiller 
justly  r^rehends  the  oscillation  of  Schleiermacher's  view  of  the 
world-consciousness  in  man  between  what  is.  sensual  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and  what  is  ungodly ;  but  granting  him  the  most 
spiritual  interpretation  of  his  theory,  he  not  les^  jijstly  asks  how 
the  Divine  consciousness,  which  on  his  own  showing  is  infinite 
and  irresistible,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  th^  infinite 
causality  of  God  producing  in  us  the  sense  of  absolute  depend- 
ence, can  co-exist  with  any  limit  to  its  activity  found  in  a  lower 
region?  Sin  becomes  absolutely  impossible,  except  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  fall  of  the  Divine  consciousness  in  man  frpm  itself; 
but  tor  this-^the  mystical  and  incredible  postulate  of  Kant-^there 
is  no  room  left  in  the  system  of  Schleiermacher,  which  rigorously 
excludes  that  free-will  by  which  alone  it  could  become  qonceiv- 
aUe.  After  all,  this  inadmissibility  of  sin  into  the  moral  world 
holds  true  in  so  far  a$  God  himself  is  concerned*  jTo  him  it 
appears  mere  negation,  the  result  of  that  limitation  of  the  Divine 
consciousness  in  man,  which  is  included  in  the  very  idea  o^  pro- 
gressive development*    F<n?  ev^ry  stage  there  is  a  A>rJnula  for 
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tlie  union  of  tbe  higbest  oonseiouaness  with  the  lowest ;  but  this 
formula,  through  the  pre-existence  of  the  lowest  consciousness  in 
the  field,  is  not  reaUzed.  It  is  the  race  of  Achilles  and  the  tor* 
toise ;  and  Achilles,  though  gradually  winning  ground,  is  ever 
behind.  This  didiarmony,  however,  is  only  for  man  and  not  for 
God :  and  it  exists  for  man  that  he  may  seek  liberation  fix)m  it 
in  union  with  Christ,  in  whom  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  two 
modes  of  eonsciou^iess  is  complete.  Christ  is  the  highest  form 
of  humanity,  and  sin  exists  for  all  others  in  their  own  consciences 
as  a  transition-stage^  a  necessary  impulse  to  drive  them  to  the 
perfection  of  their  natures  in  union  with  him.  Such  is  the 
theory,  but  it  subverts  itself;  for  sin  is  thus  nothing  more  than 
a  subjective  illusion.  The  sense  of  guilt  disappears  before  ad- 
vancing knowledge.  The  Deity  is  convicted  of  what  the  Fathers 
called  an  oiKovofiia,  a  pious  fraud.  And  the  very  notion  of  re- 
demption vanishes  into  thin  air,  being  transformed  into  an  inte- 
gration by  one  stroke  of  the  infinite  series  of  steps  that  would 
have  led  at  any  rate  "  from  good  to  better,  thence  to  best." 

We  think  Dr.  Miiller  hardly  just  to  Schleiermacher  in  ascrib- 
ing to  him  the  natural  view  of  the  perfection  of  Christ  as  op- 
posed to  the  supernatural.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  darkest 
places  in  his  Christology.  But  in  his  Epistle  to  Liicke  he 
himself  admits  here  a  miracle,  and  the  only  one  in  his  system ; 
only,  on  the  higher  interpretation,  the  same  difficulties  beset 
his  theory  of  sin.  Man  is  made  imperfect  merely  that  a  Divine 
Christ  may  exalt  him ;  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
very  idea  of  the  Christian  exaltation,  of  which  the  basis  lies 
deep  in  penitence,  self-reproach,  and  conscious  self-discord.  The 
better  half  of  Schleiermacher's  nature  held  fast  to  these  Chris- 
tian convictions,  and  incorporated  them  more  and  more  to  the 
last.  His  Christianity,  like  a  tropical  moon,  shed  almost  as 
much  light  upon  his  own  soul  as  others  in  a  different  zone  derive 
from  the  sunshine  of  orthodoxy.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  his 
scanty  views  of  the  Atonement  and  of  Divine  influence  grew  out 
t)f  this  unhappy  theory  of  sin  ;  and  how  his  doctrine  of  universal 
restoration  followed  as  its  corollary; — since  how  should  God 
punish  men  ultimately  for  what  arose  by  a  kind  of  inexorable 
necessity  of  nature  ?  And  still  more  fatal  is  his  doctrine  of  the 
subjectivity  of  sin  as  existing  for  man  and  not  for  God.  This,  if 
pushed  to  its  consequences,  overthrows  not  only  Christianity  but 
Natural  Religion.  Conscience  would  thus  be  regarded  by  higher 
beings  as  a  nursery  apparition  to  frighten  this  world's  children. 
On  earth  sin  would  be  overcome  not  by  repentance  but  by  specu- 
lation, and  holiness  would  disappear  with  it.  Theology,  th6  child 
of  reason  and  religion,  would  kill  both  its  parents,  and  then  put 
out  its  own  eyes.  The  Christian  Church  would  dig  h©r  own  grave, 
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and  might  write  over  it  the  piU^hetio  confession  of  Jaoobi,  that 
the  heal  had  {Hrevtuyied  over  the  hearty  and  that  ^he  lay  down  in 
darkness  without  hope  of  a  resurreotion. 

We  submit  that  this  analysis  of  Schleiermacher  ought  to  give 
pause  to  such  persons  as  Mr.  Morell  and  others,  w  no  with  the 
best  intentions  are  seeking  to  lift  his  method,  if  not  his  system, 
bodily  into  this  country.  That  method  and  system  Jiave  been 
already  tried  in  Germany,  so  as  by  fire.  Bosenkrana  and  Strauss 
have  melted  down  the  soldering  that  united  its  speculative 
elements  taken  from  Spinoza,  to  its  practical  elements^  drawn 
from  the  Bible,  the  Protestant  symbols,  and  his  own  Christian  ex- 
perience. Braniss  and  Miiller  have  shown  how  little  it  satisfies 
the  demands  of  that  Christian  consciousness  to  which  it  professes 
to  make  all  dbse  subordinate.  It  is  a  structure  built  to  a  great 
extent  out  of  the  condemned  timber  of  other  systems,  which  all 
the  hocka  and  cramps  of  his  most  tenacious  dialectics  cannot 
hold  together.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  method  as  distinct  in 
the  long  run  from  a  system :  and  the  fate  of  Schleiermacber's 
system  has  sealed  that  of  his  method.  It  is  not  certain  if  ever 
anybody  held  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  his  Glaubenslehre^  even  in 
important  matters,  but  himself;  and  to  revive  his  creed  at  this 
time  of  day,  in  any  considerable  school  of  Germany,  would  be 
as  easy  as  to  restore  the  Continental  system.  We  have  been 
thus  behind  hand  in  German  matters  before.  Coleridge  built 
upon  Kant  and  Schelling,  after  the  one  had  subverted  the  other, 
and  had  himself  given  distinct  hints  of  the  forthcoming  retrac- 
tation of  his  own  system.  Carlyle,  in  his  "  Sartor  Kesartus," 
has  not  got  beyond  Kant  and  Fichte.  And  now  we  are  required 
to  shdter  ourselves  in  an  edifice  which  was  never  better  than  a 
cm*avans^:ai  in  the  desert,  and  which  the  winds  and  rains  of  a 
generation  have  battered  into  a  ruin.  These  facts  remind  us  of 
the  procedure  of  the  parish  minister  of  St.  Kilda,  who  continued 
to  pray  for  Gewge  II.  a  full  year  after  his  death. 

The  third  theory  which  passes  under  review  is  that  of  contrast. 
Contrast  is  the  law  of  all  vitaUty.  In  nature  we  h^ive  light  and 
shade,  attraction  and  repulsion,  positive  and  negative  electricity ; 
in  history  we  have  war  and  peace,  movement  and  repose,  per- 
sonal influence  and  public  autnority ;  in  art  we  have  discord  and 
concord,  beauty  and  deformity,  happiness  and  suffering ; — why 
should  we  not  have  in  the  department  of  morals  a  final  and 
highest  contrast  of  good  and  evil,  since  it  is  from  contrast  that 
all  individuality,  life,  character,  arise?  Good  is  not  only  not 
known,  it  is  not  developed  without  evil.  Virtue  is  a  mere  ab- 
straction suspended  in  vacuo.  Unmixed  good  and  evil,  as  in 
angels  and  devjls,  float  before  our  minds  as  barren  and  unin- 
teresting phantasies.  We  might  continue  this  representation  in 
imitation  of  our  author,  whose  genial  sketch  of  this  theory 
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reimnds  us  of  the  ^qnent  plunsibilkies  of  the  soph^  iii'  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato ;  but  this  bare  oatHne  is  snffidient;  )  Bix  Mti^' 
ler  traces  this  theory  to  Laetantias  in  Gfafisliati  literature;  «uid 
to  the  Stoics  in  pagan.  It  seems,  however,  to  be-m^dytb^ 
obverse  of  the  oosmical  system  of  £^pedoeles^  who*  tttus^ 
through  all  nature  the  two  principles  of  Us  and  amitkiA';  tod  it 
is  defended  by  tiae  Academie  in  Cicero's  Be  Natwra  DMfHm*  ■  ff  h« 
pantheism  of  the  East  has  admitted  it;  and  the  snpi^psai^ati 
predestination  of  the  West,  ftdlowing  too  iar  to,  thd  brink  the  steps 
of  Augustine  and  Aquinais,  has  fiU^n  over  into  the  abyss,  and 
represented  the  Deity  as  sacrificing  one  ]}art  of  his  ofiBsprin^  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  rest,  and  to  illustrate  hiis  (ymi  gk»ryi 
This  theory  has  the  merit  of  making  erril  80f»ed»ng  r^ljf  taikti^ 
thetical  to  good,  and  struggling  with  it  on  the  satbe  stag^;*  an^ 
hence  many  thinkers  have  inclined  to  it  who  were  to0  deepf^th^ 
theories  of  Privation  and  Sense,  and  yet  not  deep  csiottgh  fbr  ^ 
moral  intuitions  of  Ohristianity^  If  &is  theory  be  true  these  iast 
must  all  be  rejected,  for  they  include  an  ori^al  state  of  inno^ 
cencc,  the  example  of  a  sinless  Saviour,  and  tlie  hope  of =an 
everlasting  reign  of  perfect  holiness.  Man  is  not  only  bom  t6 
trouble,  Imt  to  sin  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards  r  and  while  on  the 
former  theories  the  evil  genius  of  man  is  c^qpable  of  exor^m^  at 
least  as  for  as  to  the  vai-ge  of  paradise^  here  it  sits  in  th^  ivery 
Citadel  of  his  being,  his  individuality. 

A  more  penetrating  view,  however,  detects  the  hollowness  of 
this  plausible  scheme.  If  evil  is  necessary  to  give  life  and>energy 
to  human  character  and  human  life^-*^an  infosion  of  the  ackd^if 
hatred  and  malice  to  spice  the  otherwise  soporific  draught  of  lov^ 
< — tlik  very  somnolent  character  of  viitue,  to  which  vice  is  a  coun* 
teraetive,  is  itself  vice,  and  thus,  instead  of  a  real  conitrasi^  we 
have  one  Satan  castingont  another  ;-^in  other  wm*ds,  evil  ispre^ 
supposed  to  account  for  its  own  existence.  The  system  bare*- 
facedly  assumes^  that  there  is  no  enei^  but  in  evil,  and  then 
good-naturedly  sends  forth  tins  dark  angel  to  trouble  the  waters. 
There  are  two  other  mistakes  at  the  feu!ndation  of  ihis'system, 
which  need  only  to  be  corrected  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  remaining 
power  to  seduce. 

First,  it  ignores  the  fact  that  contrast,  in  its  purest  ferm^  may 
exist  without  evil.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  world  of  ^ature^ 
where  we  see  in  the  min«*al  kingdom  the  polaritv  of  opposites ; 
in  the  vegetable,  the  reaction  of  dynamical  and  cbemkal  forces^ 
and  in  the  animal,  the  contrast  of  receptivity  and  iq)ontaneity; 
but  holds  also  of  the  world  of  mind.  The  dfiversities  of  age^  of 
temperament,  of  endowment,  of  sex,  and  many  others,  open  up 
a  boundless  field  for  the  development  of  individuality;  The  re* 
ciprocity  of  giviAg  and  receiving  at  cmce  impds  the  march  of  the 
individual;  and  hirmonisses  it  with  the  progress  of  the  ^bdej 
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parts  supplem^t  ^a^  otbejf  according  to  a  joommonlaiw  ef  lavie^^^ 
IS  uitoirly  inoonsiateni  with  tl^  necessity  of  eviL  It  beknp;rs^  in-n 
deed,  a  lingular  poverty  x)f;c(moeptiail9  to  picture  evjladi^eedfuly 
irv  beret  lov^reignsy  and  lays  open  all  the  treasureaof  all  heariff 
to  each  other;  and  «uch  a  theory,  with  alii itsi.piffilefasiotisy  has 
as  Kttle  sounded  the  depths  and  mysteries  o£  that  oeeui  of  Blih< 
tual  loye^  iik  .which  all  tnegifts  o£>die:  hceman  raee' ought  to  jdq 
ahsorbed,  as  it  has  the  variety  and  plenkude  of  the  streams  than 
east  thenoselves  upcin  its  bosom.  If^  moreorer^  evil  is  evtec'  a  fcSl  to 
good^  this  does  not  lie  in  its  own.  nature,  but  in  the  special  graceof 
Uod ;  and  though  now  and  then  anoUe  traits  chsuracter  may  be 
developed  by  antagonism  to  evil,  just  asa constitution  may  bb 
strengthened  by  fever,i  or  even  by  a  Mithridatic  diet  on  poisons^ 
the  crisis^  does  not  tend  less,  in  the  one  case  than  in  theodier^;  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  structure  that  is  exposed  tostioh  a^trial;' 

Secondly^  this  theory  commits  the  great  error  of  measmrihg  all 
possible  systems  by  the  actual  experience  of  this  worid.  It  ean-t- 
not  rise  to  the  concepti^m  of  pure  good^  because. this  is  mot  seeiii 
Everywhere  good  and  evil  appear,  as  Socrates  remarked  of  plea^ 
sure  and  pain,  with  their  two  ends  bound  t(^ether.  Ev^  inii^ 
rior  nature  exhibits  a  rdlection  of  human  vices,  and  the' whole*  of 
human  life  is  covered  with  the  shadow  of  evil,  under. which  the 
pilgrim  must  wrestle  with  hobgoblins,  and  fight  with  giants*  The 
very  spheres  of  contrast  between  strong  ana  weakyrich  and  poor, 
male  and  female,  become  the  rallying  points  of  the  worst  evilsy  as 
nervous  disease  attacks  the  gan^ionic  centres;  and  thus,  wherd 
the  power  of  love  ought  most  signally  to  have  harmonized  tbsse 
contrasts,  they  are  found  in  the  most  violent  antagonism.  It  is  a 
most  reckless  generalization,  to  apply  to  all  moral  systems  what 
holds  only  of  one  so  depraved,  that  vivacity  cannot  exist  without 
contrast,  nor  contrast  without  <x>ntrariety.  It  is  to  disregard 
the  example  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  perfectly  holy,  without  this 
hateful  stimulant  in  himself,  and  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy  but  for  its  reaction  in  others.  It  is  to  test  the  employ- 
ments and  energies  of  peace  by  a  ^tate  of  war,  as  if  one  should 
criticise  the  Christian  Millennium  by  the  standard  of  the  Eoman 
commonwealth,  in  which  the  temple  of  Janus  w^s  only  shut 
three  limes  in  seven  or  eigiit  centuries. 

As  for  the  tlteological  appendages  of  this  theorv,  they  refute 
themselves.  Justly  does  Muller  remark,  that  tne  slavery  or 
helotry  of  antiquity  would  be  mild  and  liberal  in^itutions,  in 
comparison  of  a  government  of  the  world,  which  doomed  some  to 
sin,  that  others  mi^t  reach  the  climax  of  holiness.  Oalvinisnl 
has  long  forsaken  tais  height,  which  its  great  author,  as  well  as 
Beza,  now  and  tlien  too  nearly  approached ;  and  it  is  now  a  school 
of  philosophy  that  oocupiea  tbi$  ground  of  maint^Bing,  that  evil 
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must  exist  as  a  contMst  to  good,  though  jit  the  expwse  of  paving 
ft  waj  ibr  humanity  into  the  s<aronghold  of  virtue,  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  who  have  &llen  in  an  earii^*  i^ge  of  the  assault. 
This  school  18  that  of  HegeL  Such  a  theory  of  sm  was  to  be 
expected,  in  a  system  whicn  is  a  perpetual  series  of  contrasts, 
springing  out  of  each  other,  each  with  its  two  pillars  and  its  arch 
— ^thewholebeingsiuinovuited  by  the  sublime  curveof  the  Absolute 
Idea,  in  which  aU  lower  segments  of  being  are  harmonized.  The 
particular  contrast  in  which  evil  is  found,  according  to  this  sys- 
tem, is  that  of  spirit  and  nature.  The  unconscious  spirit  in  man, 
according  to  the  dialectical  legerdemain  of  this  philosophy,  reflects 
itself  in  its  opposite,  viz.,  his  material  part,  including  his  animal 
desires  and  impulses.  Spirit  comes  forth  out  of  its  abstract 
unity  into  this  dualism ;  but  it  is  not  meant  to  stay  there ;  and 
when  this  spirit  has  abandoned  itself  to  the  full  impulses  of  na- 
ture, it  then  recovers  itself,  by  recognidng  its  own  identity  with 
its  opposite,  in  which  act  it  first  becomes  self-consciously  or  truly 
spirit.  This  is  the  law  of  what  Hegel,  by  a  great  abuse  of  lau^ 
guage,  calls  moral  necessity,  since  it  is  nothing  better  than  a 
natural  process.  But  this  law  may  be  resisted,  and  spirit  may 
tarry  with  nature,  yielding  to  its  impulses  in  unreconciled  anta- 
gonism, instead  of  throwing  the  arch  of  self-consciousness,  by 
which  nature  would  be  dominated  over,  and  kept  in  check.  This 
lingering  of  spirit  with  nature,  or  surrender  of  spirit  to  nature, 
is  Mn.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
theory  of  Sense,  since  there  nothing  depended  on  contrast,  whereas 
here  the  development  of  contrast  is  indispensable ;  and  the  pas- 
sage through  sin  is  necessary,  that  unconscious  spirit  may  attain 
to  full  self-consciousness.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  famous 
words  of  Hegel  are  to  be  understood-—"  Man  must  eat  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  otherwise  he  is  no  man, 
but  a  mere  animal."  But  if  this  be  so,  how  can  there  be  a  real 
consciousness  of  guilt ;  or  if  guilt  is  supposed  to  lie  only  in  the 
persistence  of  evil,  and  not  in  its  necessary  commissicm  up  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  how  is  the  limit  to  be  defined,  or  how  is  this  refine- 
ment to  be  harmonized  with  our  moral  sentiments,  which  as 
sternly  forbid  the  entrance  as  the  continuance  of  sin  ?  Nay,  does 
not  the  entrance  necessitate  the  continuance ;  and  can  it  be  driven 
out  by  any  logical  juggle  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  to 
self-consciousness, — in  other  words,  the  discovery  that  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh  are  one  in  nature  and  being  ?  The  contrast  must 
rather  endure,  that  it  may  be  perpetually  overcome;  parts  of 
humanity  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  whole ;  and  as  the  history 
of  spirit  is  but  the  life  of  Grod,  this  sin,  which  is  a  part  of  its 
history,  is  necessary  to  His  life,  and  in  the  eternal  evolution  and 
re^absorption  of  this  contrast,  must  lie  His  infinite  blessedness ! 
Such  is  the  Hegelian  deity,  occupied  with  a  perpetual  creation 
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from  the  ohaos  cf£  1m  own  imeemficioiianeaB,  ^nd  «  perpetod  an- 
nihilation of  his  own  defective  works ; — an  employ  men  t  which  it 
is  no  profanation  to  compare  with  ijie  deyice  bj  whioL  Michael 
Scott  at  last  chained  down  his  indomitable  familiar  demon — 
"  making  ropes  of  sand ! " 

This  philc-ophy,  more  than  any  oUier,  ha.  its  omi  cipher  for 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  that  are  based  on  sin,  which  is,  how- 
ever, so  dark  and  deep,  that  the  vulgar  cannot  read  it,  and  so  faith- 
less, that  the  learned  marvel  at  the  <rr\fjbara  Xvjfa,  which,  imder 
a  promise  of  safe-condnct,  contain  a  death-warrant.  A  religion 
of  miraculous  facts  cannot  be  squared  to  a  few  logical  formulas  of 
abstract  universality ;  and  hence  Christ  is  but  ^the  type  of  the 
universal  self-redemption  of  man ;— this  redemption  is*  the  eleva- 
tion, by  the  dialectical  process  above  mentioned,  of  the  self-con- 
scious spirit  above  the  contrast  of  spirit  and  nature; — and  regene- 
ration is  the  entrance  of  each  individual,  by  tire  gate  of  specula- 
tive knowledge,  upon  the  enjoy^tient  of  this  redemption.  Such 
a  philosophy  is  self-judged ;  and  time  also  has  judged  it,  carrying 
all  its  downward  tendencies,  against  which  the  nobler  nature  of 
its  truly  great  author  would  have  protested,  into  full  develop- 
ment ;  hatching  in  its  ample  cavities  "  all  monstrous,'^all  un- 
utterable things,"  the  most  unblushing  irreligion,  and  the  most 
naked  immorality;  and  giving  it  to  the  more  sober-minded 
eye  even  of  its  former  worshippers,  the  appearance  of  a  «o-jcalled 
divinity  eaten  up  of  worms ! 

A  fov/rth  theory  is  next  briefly  noticed,  now  all  but  extinct — 
that  of  Dualism,  which  ascribes  to  good  and  evil  equal  eternity 
and  independence.  Parseeism  and  Manicheanism  m^  the  two 
names  most  commonly  given  to  this  view.  It  found  no  entrance 
among  the  classical  nations,  their  evil  principle,  Hyle,  being  too 
passive  and  subjugable,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  deserve  compa- 
rison. This  system  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  philosophic  desire  of 
unity ;  it  places  evil  in  a  substancey  and  not  in  a  will^  which  is 
incompatiDle  with  its  very  nature ;  and  it  disregards  the  weighty 
fact,  that  evil  cannot  exist  except  on  the  supposition  of  good  as 
primitive,  and  that,  in  all  experience,  it  is  found  restraining  its 
own  excesses  by  a  kind  of  wild  order,  or  hypocritical  deference 
to  good,  which  is  itself  an  involuntary  homage  to  an  earlier 
master.  Evil  is  the  parasite  of  good ;  and  were  the  all-support- 
ing tree  to  fall,  the  false  growth  would  socm  wither  and  die. 

The  length  of  these  notices  of  theories  so  celebrated,  has  left 
lis  little  room  for  Dr.  Miiller's  own.  His  view  of  the  essence  of 
sin  has  been  already  given.  We  now  glance  at  his  inquiry 
into  its  origin.  This  is  contained  in  his  third  Book  on  the  jPos- 
flibility  of  Sin.  The  preceding  theories  have  accounted  for  the 
actuality y  or  even  necessity  of  evil.  Dr.  Miiller  adopts  a  more 
modest  and  wiser  course^  and  stops  with  the  discussion  of  its 
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po^siUUt^*  It  arises  fmm  the  freewill  <»f  the  creatttre,  whidi  is 
a  power  of  independent  origiuation,  lent  by  God  tfarongh  •a  volun-^ 
tary  self-limitanon,  and  though  intended  for  good^  capable  of  being 
pel*vetted  to  evil.  The  end  of  the  oreation  is  tiie  union  of  per?^ 
sonal  being  with  God  in  seIf«-devotion«  For  this  ^  oiiini[^(rtence 
of  Grod  must  el^ar  a  wide  enough  ipace^  and  while  supplj^g  the 
conditions  of  a  right  ^hoice^^^-persoaality,  will^  and  law,  leave  the 
moral  use  of  ttese  to  the  creature  itselfl  All  moral  being  thi» 
begins  with  ybrm<»Mib«iiy,  which  incdudes  the  capacity  of  wron^ 
choice.  But  this  foranal  liberty  only  exists  that  it  may  pass  over 
into  Teal  liberty,  wherein  the  law  and  the  will  are  by  rimt  choice 
harmonized,  and  the  possibility  of  sin  is  at  length  excbded.  It 
is  the  greatness  of  moral  being  to  be  capable  in  tlie  eadtest  stage 
of  a  fall ;  and  while  the  possibility  of  sin  is  thus  accooDted  Ibr, 
without  supposing  it  founded  in  a  dualistic  prioeiple,!  or  in  the 
will  of  God)  its  exceeding  sinfulness^  as  the  yxAxmiascj  apostasy 
of  a  creature  from  the  love  whtdft  so  highly  endowed  it,  is  plac^ 
in  the  strongeert;  light  While,  howerer,  the  j>o<si&/0  existence  of 
evil  is  thus  made  conceivable^  its  actual  existence  anemains  as 
dark  as  before.  It  is  the  essence  of  sin  to  be  inconceivable  in 
its  actuality.  The  abuse  of  free-will,  in  which  it  origiaaies,  is 
essentially  irrational ;  and  God,  to  whom  the  grounds  of  all  other 
things  are  naked  and  open,  sees  in  this  nothing  but  a  mjnsttery 
of  iniquity,  a  marvel  ot  unreason. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  ingenuity  of  this  theory  of  Dr, 
Muller,  and  much  of  it  seems  founded  in  truth.  The  distinotion 
between  formal  and  real  liberty  is  both  novel  and  striking.  The 
former  gives  him  the  indispensable  alternative  which  is  secured 
by  the  libertarian  theories  of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  while 
the  latter  cuts  off  their  atomistic  character;  and  thus,  in  the 
union  of  the  two  kinds  of  freedom,  or  in  the  passage  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  he  can  bring  over  to  his  own  side  those 
facts  respecting  the  influence  of  habits  and  motives,  which  are 
commonly  regarded  as  the  main  arguments  of  determinism*  In 
a  word,  he  can  b^n  with  Pelagius,  and  eoid  with  Angusttae) 
in  his  history  of  allmoral  beings.  And  yet,  this  is  a  track  which 
we  gravely  scruple  to  follow  in,  since  ^/J^^'^na^  freedom  appears  to 
us  to  be  too  little  for  the  original  endowment  of  moral  creattures, 
either  as  the  prii^ciples  of  natural  theology  require  or  as  Scrips 
tdro  has  informed  us;  and  as  we  entirely  concur  in  our  author'^s 
"(new  of  the  utter  inconcei vable^ess  iof  the  rise  of  eril^  as  an  actual 
event,  we  do  not  see  anything  gained  by  lowering  the  original 
pitch  of  voluntary  excellence,  so  as  to  explain  its  possibility. 

StiQ  less  can  we  follow  him  in  his  attempt  to  tran^r  tlie.  ori^- 
giu  of  all  sin  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  timeL 
Kant  and  SchelKng' had  preceded  him  in  this  effort  to  remote 
thetnystery  afftw*will  itttQ  that  congenial  ^e^ii;  which,. by  a 
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witty  nrisnonicrj  they  odled  ^  inldUgihh  ^^}^\  Kaixt,  d§^. 
spairing^  o£  finding  libei?ty  ;aiiy wbere  in  ihejiiJCtoKjham.  of  m^^yef 
am  action)  as^  stretobmg  from  tbe  be^^iitoiiig  to  ih&  ^aod  of  our  r 
empirkal  existence^  sought  it  ia  the  higbwi world  of  the  uisiC'^n- 
ditk^ved ;  and  Sohelling,  as  early  as  18QS9rin,hi$  K^debraied  E^^y' 
on  FrecdoTn,*-^n  wliich  he;iittced  ein  to^a^pcinqi^eof  darkness^ 
existmg  in  God^  and  uniting  iteelf  with  the  &ee-wiU  <^  noan,  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  <mgin)aL.ain  was  committed  by  Qy^xj 
man  before  his  temporal  beings  add  drew  all  the  sins  of  life  after' 
it  with  rigorous  necesaty.  '  Life  wa&  bound — but  it  was  boujKl 
by  an  antecedtmt  act  of  liberty  ^  and  thm  ^  intuitions  of  con-* 
science  Wera  defended  by  a  bulwaric  too  high  fbr .  the  reaqh  of 
sc^tid^n,  and  free-will  sti^od  invincible^  with  its  back  to  the 
wall  of  eternity.  Dr.  Miiller,  wJhile  justly  exposing  the  errors  of 
thesespeculations^haS)  much  too  deeply  for^our  taste  committed 
himself  to  the  same  minciple;  He  deep  not|  indefd,  like  Kwt^r 
degrad&our  presentlife  into  a  im^e  sbadoWy  in  which  only  da^k-, 
ling  r^ections  of  transcendental:  choice- appear ;  lor  the  pass^^gij^ 
of  moral  beings  through  time,  is  wit^  liim;  necessaiy  to  tneir  dV 
jelopment.  Nor  doe»  he  wtUi  Schelling  represent  our  present 
character  as  absolutely  created  and  fixed  for  u^  by  our  mite- 
temporal  decision  ;  fox  he  admits  tio  a  large  extent  the  n¥>difylug. 
influences  of  this  world,  and  ^o  the  hidtorical  transmission  of 
evil  from  Adam  throug^h  all  generat}on&  But  still  the  turning 
point  with  each  individual  was  his  use  of  formal  freedom  in  that 
pre^xistent  state ;  and  here  aIo»e  omk  we  find  a  point  above  the 
action  and  reaction  of  determinism,  where  the  destiny  of  mau 
was  in  liis  own  handa. 

We  regret  that  so  sober  a  thinker  should  have  imped  his  wings 
for  so  dangerous  a  fli^t,  with  feathers  borrowed  from  tho 
schools ;  and  most  of  our  readers  will  perceive  at  onioe  the  difli- 
culties  under  which  this  theolopoumenon  (as  our  author  calls  it) 
labours.  It  really,  affords  no  ^atiafactpry  escape  from  the  law  of 
conditi(uied  action ;  for  the  Qoastitntion  given  by  God,  however 
unformed^  was  still  a  condition  of  moral  choice.  It  fails  to  supply 
abi^  to  our  feelings  of  guUt ;  fer  sin  committed  on  this  higher 
ground  would  be  so  unlike  the  sina  <^  time  in  its  circumstances 
and  character,  &at  it  oould  mA  fit  into  the  same  series ;  it  leaves 
unexplained  the  entire  disappearance  of  our  first  and  worst  siii 
from  our  consciousness, — a  fact  which  our  anthoor  frankly  con^ 
cedes ;  and  it  does  not  even  attempt  to  bridge  over  the  great  gulf 
between  the  antecedent  life  of  all  human  spirits  in  a  timeless 
state  and  their  successiye  historical  entraiK^e  into  time.  We  need 
not  imist  on  the  incompatibility  of  this  speculation  with  th&or- 
thodox  theory  of  original  sin  aa  derived  from  one  man.  ,  I^« 
Miilte  has  hardly  done  j«ii9tioe .  to  Scriptiare  in  his-  w^meant 
effiurta  to  extricate  it  firoiQ  the  conseqaences  wUoh  it  is  made  to 
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sanction  by  tbe  symbolical  books  of  his  Chtirch ;  and,  ior  oar 
part,  we  would  rather  take  np  the  confessional  view  with  all  its 
difficulties,  than  fly  to  so  unsatisfactory  a  refuge  from  them. 
On  this  point,  and  on  this  alone,  do  we  agree  with  De  Wette 
in  his  CFftieism  of  Miiller'a  work.  We  can  trust  our  moral 
convictionsy  to  bring  home  to  men  the  sense  of  guilt  and  respon- 
sibility ia  the  department  of  religion,  without  oeing  dependent 
on  any  theory  of  free-will  or  the  ongin  of  evil, — -just  as  Butler  ha» 
admirably  shown,  that  this  sense  remains  the  same  in  other  depart- 
ments of  practice,  even  on  the  principles  of  fatalism.  We  should 
not  the  less,  however,  vahie  any  serviceable  theory,  by  which 
the  aim  of  Dr.  Miiller  ivrigbt  be  realized,  and  the  burden  of  ori- 
ginal sin  laid  upon  our  own  shoulders,  without  at  the  same  time 
removing  it  from  its  scriptural  resting-place.  We  owe  almost 
an  apology  to  our  author  for  turning  upon  him  after  so  pleasant 
a  chase  after  truth,  and  measuring  out  to  him  anything  like  the 
treatment  of  Actsdon.  We  acknowledge  his  substantial  ortho- 
doxy even  here ;  and  would  not  willingly  rank  ourselves  among 
those  who  apply  without  allowance  a  ^tish  line  and  rule  to 
that  wall  against  the  worst  efror,  which  he  and  others  equally 
noble-hearted  are  building  up,  with  a  trowel  in  the  one  hand 
and  a  weapon  in  the  other,  in  troublous  times. 

We  must  draw  to  a  close,  omitting  all  notice  of  the  last  two 
Books  ^  On  the  Diffusion  of  Sin  in  the  Species,"  and  ^  On  itsf 
Progress  in  the  Individual."  We  would  willingly  have  in^ 
dulged  in  reflections  of  our  own  to  a  greater  extent.  But  we 
folt  it  due  to  such  a  work,  and  to  the  modem  evangelism  of  €rer* 
many,  to  give  as  full  and  faithful  a  reflection  as  we  could  of  one 
of  ita  principal  perfbrmances.  We  trust  enough  has  been  writ- 
ten to  shew  tfiat  our  common  Christianity  is  there  struggling 
into  a  state  of  intense  self-consciousness,  in  opposition  to  mnda- 
mental  errors  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  our  country ;  and 
that  if  there  is  much  which  that  evangelism  has  yet  to  learn, 
there  is  not  a  little  which  it  can  also  teach.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  with  a  blind  deference  to  Grermany,  on  the  one  side,  there 
is  growing  up  a  bigoted  hostility  on  the  other.  Let  us  be  im- 
partial and  draeern  the  things  that  differ.  Let  us  not  charge  the 
Christian  party  with  the  conflagration  which  is  there  raging, 
nor  clothe  them  in  the  skins  of  those  with  whom  they  have  no- 
thing in  common,  and  then  hunt  them  down  in  the  same  amphi-^ 
theatre.  Perhi^  they  may  be  yet  our  best  auxiliaries  in  a  con- 
test with  our  own  unbelief,  half-'belief,  and  quasi-belief ;  and 
even  should  the  exaggerated  fears  of  some  be  disappointed,  who 
tremble  before  an  invasion  of  German  opinions, — ^wmeh  generally 
come  like  the  Germanic  races  in  the  days  of  old,  after  they  a^e 
driven  oot  of  their  own  couo^try,— 4t  will  be  impossible  ^Dt  tk>  gain 
mudi  in^^t  from  th^  art  of  ^ice  kHo*  th»  efmiac^  et  our 
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own  domestic  war  with  error.  The  body  is  not  one  member  b«^ 
many ;  and  though  the  course  of  our  preceding  investigatioBS 
forbids  us  to  say  that  one  member  is  designedly  drawn  into  mis- 
takes for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  others^  it  is  sound  and 
just  doctrine  that  these  mistakes  with  their  correction  ought  to  be 
improved  by  the  whole  household  of  faith. 

We  dismiss  this  subject  with  two  reflections, — the  one  bearing 
on  our  theology,  and  addressed  more  to  our  divines, — the  other 
on  our  religion,  and  addressed  more  to  our  literary  men. 

Our  divines  had  better  not  learn  from  Grerman  example  to  at- 
tempt experiments  in  theological  deduction.  All  such  efforts 
are  nullified  by  the  intractable  phenomena  of  siii«  What  is 
founded  on  free-will  admits  of  no  the<H:etical  development  from 
the  highest  Being ;  and,  besides,  the  free-will  of  Grod,  in  treat- 
ing so  variously  dififerent  sinning  worlds,  and  parts  of  the  same 
world,  puts  a  negative  on  all  such  speculations.  A  perfect  sys^ 
tem  of  theology  as  tested  by  the  perfection  of  yy^stems,  where 
free-will  has  no  place,  as  in  the  departments  of  physics  ssaA  me- 
taphysics, is  thus  unattainable ;  and  it  is  the  wisest  course  to 
shun  the  high  priori  road,  and  humbly  gather  up  and  piece  to- 
gether the  fragments  which  are  contained  in  the  only  book 
which  is  the  theologian's  Book  of  Nature.  We  do  not  quar- 
rel with  system ;  for  this  is  but  induction  turned  the  other 
way.  Only  there  is  some  danger  in  imitation  of  Germany,  of 
supplementing  gaps,  smoothing  over  difficulties,  and  going  ba^ 
to  a  higher  beginning  than  the  revealed  one,  in  order  to  gain 
momentum  for  a  saUo  mortale^  which  shall  overleap  the  barriers 
within  which  both  nature  and  grace  have  confined  us.  The  de- 
ductive system,  in  all  its  purity,  comes  from  Spinoza,  and  ends  in 
Pantheism  and  stem  necessity.  It  explains  both  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, by  explaining  them  away ;  and  it  can  no  more  deduce  the 
fall,  or  the  interposition  of  a  sinless  being,  than  the  saws  of  Ho- 
man  augury  could  deduce  the  rent  in  the  Forum,  or  the  devo«- 
tion  q£  the  hero  that  closed  the  gulf. 

The  nature  of  sin  as  a  voluntary  and  prolonged  apostasy  from 
God  should  dieter  our  literary  men  from  dealing  with  it  after  the 
fashion  of  mere  theory.  It  is  not  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  our 
speculation  merely ;  it  is  a  millstone  hung  about  the  necks  of  all 
of  us,  and  weighing  us  down  in  conscious  discord  with  the  imi^ 
verse  and  ourselves.  The  confession  of  sin  is  universal ;  and  the 
deeper  spirit  of  our  own  age,  with  all  its  levity  and  indifference 
18  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  heavy  ground-swell.  ^^  I  look  into 
mine  heaapt,"  says  a  rationalist  theologian  of  last  century,*  ^  and 
acknowledge  that  I  have  to  charge  myself  before  G^^d  with  all 
the  sins  against  knowledge  that  I  have  described.  Whoso  is  not 
ready  with  the  same  confes»on^  let  him  look  again  into  his  own." 
None  of  our  non-Chnstiaa  writers  of  the  eaniesi  icheoi  vonfal 
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fefase  this  language.  It  is  not  speculation  that  can  heal  such 
wounds  ;  uor  can  any  one  who  has  found  the  remedy  see  witli- 
out  reg^t  arguments,  evidences,  and  other  appliances  of  tlio 
reasoning  faculty,  demanded  by  such  inquirers,  and  presented  by 
Christian  theorists  as  all  in  all.  As  sin  began  with  an  act  of  tim 
creature,  and  was  met  by  an  act  of  Incarnate  Love,  it  is  only  by  a 
renewed  act  in  the  human  soul,  that  it  can  be  encountered  aud 
overcome.  This  is  the  act  of  self-connexion  with  that  snpema- 
iural  economy  which  the  Gospel  has  brought  nigh.  There  is 
freedom  only  in  this  higher  region ;  and  the  transition  into 
it  is  something  in  which  mind  and  heart,  will  and  personality, 
te  engaged  as  in  a  mortal  stru^Ie.  Christianity  reveals 
at  secret  only  to  those  who  ask  it ;  helps  only  those  who, 
■  deepest  nature,  accept  its  conditions  of  help.  Speculation 
this  strait  gate  ;  but  the  city  of  God  has  no  other  opening, 
down  without  its  walls,  it  wraps  itself  in  its  own  wintry  -. 
;  but  it  can  neither  exclude  the  chilly  blasts,  nor  bring 
to  that  diseased  &ame,  for  which  a  cure  is  only  to  be  found 
It  is  by  an  effort  of  will  that  the  Christian  ddi- 
verance  is  to  be  realized  ;  a  will  returning  to  its  lowly  attitude 
towards  (he  Infinite  Being,  submitting  to  the  hardest  sentence  on 
the  past  coming  both  from  His  inward  and  outward  voice,  and  re- 
uniting itself  with  His  will,  on  the  ground  of  a  true  Mediation, 
and  in  the  strength  of  a  Heavenly  influence.  The  will  must  re- 
turn by  the  world-old  pathway  of  Atonement  and  Grace,  which 
is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  It  must  throw 
itself  into  this  new  atmosphere,  and  make  the  attempt  to  breathe 
it;  plunge  into  this  new  element  of  life,  and  strike  about  in  it 
as  the  swimmer  spreadeth  forth  his  hands  to  swim.  By  such  a 
voluntary  transition  alone  can  the  terrific  depths  of  an  eternal 
discord  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite  be  escaped ;  and  even 
as  a  matter  of  speculation,  those  who  have  thus  become  as  little 
children,  know  more  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  than  the  philosophers 
who  have  wrestled  with  the  problem  all  their  life  long.  Let  onr 
literary  inquirers,  then,  abandon  their  intellectual  pride  and  di- 
lettantism, and  submit  to  have  the  practical  evil  of  sin  healed  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  bodily  disease  by  a  practical  remedy.  Let 
them  ponder  the  great  words  of  one  of  themselves,  Jacobi,  who 
had  reached  at  least  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, — "  Nicht  weise, 
nicht  tugendhaft,  nicht  gottselig  kann  der  Mensch  dch  verniinf- 
teln :  er  muss  dahinauf  bewegt  werden  und  sich  bewegen,  organ- 
izirt  werden  und  sich  organ iziren."  And  let  them  accept  ,the 
same  words  at  once  translated  and  transfignred  at  the  handii  of 
one  who,  of  all  the  children  of  men,  knew  most  c£  the  mystery 
of  sin,  and  of  the  method  of  deliverance, — "  Work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  tromUing,  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in 
yon  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 
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Abt.  VI,— t-1.  Footprints  of  tfie  Creator:  or  the  Asterolepis  of 
Strojnness.  By  Hugh  Mhj.er,  Author  of  the  "  Old  Red 
Sandstone/'  &c.    London,  1849.    12mo,  Pp.  313. 

2.  T/ie  Old  Bed  Sandstone :  or^  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field. 
By  Hugh  Miller.  Edinburgh,  1849.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates  and  Geological  Sections.     12nio. 

3.  Ancient  Sea  Margins :  or  Memorials  of  change  in  the  rela^ 
tive  level  of  Sea  and  Land.  6y  Kobeet  Chambers,  Esq., 
F.R,S.E.    Edinburgh,  1849.    8vo,  Pp.  338. 

4.  La  Science  et  la  Foi  sur  VCEwvre  de  la  Criation^  ou  Theories 
G^ologiques  comparies  avec  la  doctrine  des  P^res  de  TEglise 
sur  rCEuvre  des  sim  Jours.  Par  H.  B.  Waterkeyn,  Pro- 
fesseur  de  Mineralogie  et  de  G&logie  k  rUniversit6  Catho- 
lique  de  Louvaine.    LiJge,  1845.    12mo,  Pp.  200. 

5.  Le  Diluge :  Considerations  GMogigues  et  JSistoriques  sur  les 
demi^res  Cataclysmes  du  Globe.  Par  Frederik  Klee. 
Paris,  1847.     12mo,  Pp.  336. 

6.  Passages  in  the  History  of  Geology^  leing  an  Inaugural 
Lecture  at  University  College^  London^  1848,  By  Andrew  C. 
Ramsay,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geologj^,  University  College, 
and  Director  of  the  Geological  Swvey  of  Great  Britain. 
London,  1848.    Pp.  38. 

7.  Do.  do.  being  an  Introductory  Lecture  in  Continuation  of  the 
Inaugural  Lecture  of  1848.  By  the  Same.  London,  1849. 
Pp.  38- 

Of  all  the  studies  wliich  relate  to  the  material  universe,  the]*c 
is  none,  perhaps,  which  appeals  so  powerfully  to  our  senses,  or 
which  comes  into  such  close  and  immediate  contact  with  our 
wants  and  enjoyments,  as  that  of  geology.  In  our  hourly  walks, 
whether  on  business  or  for  pleasure,  we  tread  with  heedless  ste]) 
upon  the  apparently  unintei*esting  objects  which  it  embraces:  but 
could  we  rightly  interrogate  the  rounded  pebble  at  our  feet,  it 
would  read  us  an  exciting  chapter  on  the  history  of  primeval 
times,  and  would  tell  us  of  the  convulsions  by  which  it  was 
wrenched  from  its  parent  rock,  and  of  the  floods  by  which  it  was 
abraded,  and  transported  to  its  present  humble  locality.  In  our 
visit  to  the  picturesque  and  the  sublime  in  nature,  we  are  brought 
into  closer  proximity  to  the  more  interesting  phenomena  of  geo- 
locy.  In  the  precipices  which  protect  our  rock-girt  shores, 
which  flank  our  mountain  glens,  or  which  variegate  our  lowland 
valleys,  and  in  the  shapeless  fragments  at  their  base,  which  the 
lichen  colours,  and  round  which  the  ivy  twines,  we  see  the  rem- 
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nants  of  uplifted  and  shattered  beds,  which  once  reposed  in  peace 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Nor  does  the  rounded  boulder, 
which  would  have  defied  the  lapidary's  wheel  of  the  Giant  Age, 
give  forth  a  less  oracular  response  from  its  grave  of  clay,  or  from 
its  lair  of  sand.  Floated  by  ice  from  some  Alpine  summit, 
or  hurried  along  in  torrents  of  mud,  and  floods  of  water,  it  may 
have  traversed  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  amid  the  crash  of  falling 
forests,  and  the  death  shrieks  of  the  noble  animals  which  they 
sheltered.  The  mountain  range  too,  with  its  catacombs  below, 
along  which  the  earthquake  transmits  its  terrific  sounds,  reminds 
us  of  the  mighty  power  by  which  it  was  upheaved; — while  the  lofty 
peak,  with  its  cap  of  ice,  or  its  nostrils  of  fire,  places  in  our  view, 
the  tremendous  agencies  which  have  been  at  work  beneath  us. 

But  it  is  not  merely  amid  the  powers  of  external  nature  that 
the  once  hidden  things  of  the  Earth  are  presented  to  our  view. 
Our  temples  and  our  palaces  are  formed  fi'om  the  rocks  of  a 
primeval  age ;  bearing  the  very  ripple-marks  of  a  Pre-Adamite 
ocean, — grooved  by  the  passage  of  the  once  moving  boulder, 
and  embosoming  the  relics  of  ancient  life,  and  the  plants  by 
which  it  was  sustained.  Our  dwellings,  too,  are  ornamented 
with  the  variegated  limestones — the  inaurated  tombs  of  mollus- 
cous life — and  our  apartments  heated  with  the  carbon  of  prime- 
val forests,  and  lighted  with  the  gaseous  element  which  it  con- 
fines. The  obelisk  of  granite,  and  the  colossal  bronze  which 
transmit  to  future  ages  the  deeds  of  the  hero  and  the  sage,  are 
equally  the  production  of  the  Earth's  prolific  womb ;  and  from 
the  green  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been  raised  the  pure  and  spotless 
marble,  to  mould  the  divine  lineaments  of  beauty,  and  perpetuate 
the  expressions  of  intellectual  power.  From  a  remoter  age,  and 
a  still  greater  depth,  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks  have 
yielded  a  rich  tribute  to  the  chaplet  of  rank,  and  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  art.  The  diamond  and  the  sapphire,  while  they  shine 
in  the  royal  diadem,  and  in  the  imperial  sceptre,  are  invalu- 
able instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  artizan  ;  and  the  ruby  and 
the  topaz,  and  the  emerald  and  the  chrysoberyl,  have  been  scat- 
tered from  the  jewel  caskets  of  our  Mother  Earth,  to  please  the 
eye,  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  her  children. 

Exhibiting,  as  it  peculiarly  does,  almost  all  those  objects  of  ih- 
terest  and  research,  Scotland  has  been  diligently  studied  both  by 
native  and  foreign  observers ;  and  she  has  sent  into  the  geolo- 
gical field  a  distinguished  group  of  inquirers,  who  have  performed 
a  noble  feat  in  exploring  the  general  structure  of  the  Earth,  in 
decyphering  its  ancient  monuments,  and  in  unlocking  those 
storehouses  of  mineral  wealth,  from  which  civilized  man  derives 
the  elements  of  that  gigantic  power,  which  his  otherwise  feeble 
arm  wields  over  nature. 
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Tlie  occurrence  of  shells  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals,  which  the  most  superfcial  observer 
could  not  fail  to  notice,  in  the  rocks  around  him,  have  for  cen- 
turies commanded  the  attention  and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
every  student  of  nature ;  but  though  sparks  of  geological  truth  were 
from  time  to  time  elicited  by  speculative  minds,  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  last  century  that  its  great  lights  broke  forth,  and  that 
it  took  the  form  and  character  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  sciences. 
Without  undervaluing  the  labours  of  Werner,  and  other  illus- 
trious foreigners,  or  those  of  our  southern  countrymen,  Mitchell 
and  Smith,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we  may  character- 
ize the  commencement  of  the  present  as  tne  brightest  period  of 
geological  discovery,  and  place  its  most  active  locality  in  the 
northern  metropolis  of  our  island.     It  was  doubtless  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  centre,  that  a  great  geological 
impulse  was  propagated  southward,  and  it  was  by  the  collision  of 
the  Wemerian  and  Huttonian  views,  the  antagonist  theories  of 
water  and  of  fire,  that  men  of  intellectual  power  were  summoned 
from  other  studies ;  and  that  grand  truths,  which  fanaticism  and 
intolerance  had  hitherto  abjured,  rose  triumphant  over  the  igno- 
rance  and  bigotry  of  the   age.      The   Geological    Society  of 
London,  which,  doubtless,  sprung  from  the  excitement  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  entered  on  the  new  field  of  research  with  a 
faltering  step.     The  prejudices  of  the  English  mind  had  been 
marshalled  with  illiberal  violence  against  the  Huttonian  doctrines. 
Infidelity  and   Atheism   were  charged   against  their  support- 
ers ;  and  had  there  been  a  Protestant  Inquisition  in  England, 
at  that  period  of  general  political  excitement,  the  geologists  of 
the  north  would  have  been  immured  in  its  deepest  dungeons. 

Truth,  however,  marched  apace ;  and  thougn  her  simple  but 
majestic  procession  be  often  solemn  and  slow,  and  her  votaries 
few  and  dejected,  yet  on  this  as  on  every  occasion,  she  triumphed 
over  the  most  inveterate  prepossessions,  and  finally  took  up  her 
abode  in  those  very  halls  and  institutions  where  she  had  been 
persecuted  and  reviled.  When  their  science  had  been  thus  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  impiety  and  irreligion,  the  members  of 
the  Geological  Society  left  their  humble  and  timid  position  of 
being  the  collectors  only  of  the  materials  of  future  generalizations^ 
and  oecame  at  once  the  most  successful  observers  of  geological 
phenomena,  and  the  boldest  asserters  of  geological  truth. 

In  this  field  of  research,  in  which  the  physical,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  frame  of  the  philosopher,  is  made  tributary  to  science, 
two  of  our  countrymen — Sir  Eoderick  Murchison  and  Siif 
Charles  Lyell — have  been  among  our  most  active  labourers. 
From  the  study  of  their  native  glens,  these  distinguished  tra- 
vellers, like  the  Humboldts  and  the  Yon  Buchs  of  the  continent^ 
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have  passed  into  foreign  lamls,  exploring  the  north  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  extending  their  labours  to  the  eastern  ranges  of 
the  Ural  and  the  Timan^  and  to  the  Apallachians  and  the  Alleg- 
hanies  in  the  for  west.  The  geological  science  of  Scotland  has 
thus  maintained,  even  in  the  worWs  estimate,  its  ancient  renown ; 
and  in  return  for  the  lights  which  it  has  shed,  and  the  shadows 
which  it  has  paled,  the  imperial  sovereign  of  the  north  has 
honoured  it  with  his  brightest  chaplet;  while  the  intellectual 
democracy  of  the  west  has  taken  counsel  at  the  feet  of  its  Gam^ 
liel .  Bu  t  while  our  two  countrymen  were  interrogating  the  strata 
of  other  lands,  many  able  and  active  labourers  had  been  at  work 
in  their  own.  Among  the  geologists  contemporary  with  Huttoa 
and  Playfair,  we  may  enumerate  Sir  James  Hall,  Professor 
Jameson,  Dr.  Fleming,  Dr.  Hope,  Dr.  MacuUocfa,  Colonel  Im- 
rie,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Allan,  and  Dr.  Macknight ;  and 
in  more  recent  times,  geology  has  been  more  or  less  actively  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Miller,  Air.  David  Milne,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr, 
Maclaren,  Mr.  Andrew  Kamsay,  and  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers. 

Among  these  eminent  students  of  the  structure  of  the  earthy 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller  holds  a  lofty  place,  not  merely  from  the  disco- 
very of  new  and  undescribed  organisms  in  the  old  red  sandstone^ 
but  from  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  his  descriptions^  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  composition,  and  the  high  tone  of  philosophy 
and  religion  which  distinguishes  all  his  writings.  Mr.  Miller  is 
one  of  the  few  individuals  in  the  history  of  Scottish  science  who 
have  raised  themselves  above  the  labours  of  an  humble  profession 
by  the  force  of  their  genius,  and  the  excellence  of  their  character, 
to  a  comparatively  high  place  in  the  social  scale.  Mr.  Telford, 
like  Mr.  Miller,  followed  the  profession  of  a  stone-mason  before 
his  industr}'  and  self-tuition  qualified  him  for  the  higher  func- 
tions of  an  architect  and  an  engineer;  and  Mr.  Watt  and 
Mr.  Bennie  rose  to  wealth  and  fame  witiiout  the  aid  of  a  uni* 
yersity  education.  But  distinguished  as  these  individuals  were, 
none  of  them  possessed  those  qualities  of  mind  which  Mr.  Miller 
has  exhibited  m  his  writings ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bums, 
the  uneducated  genius  which  has  done  honour  to  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  has  never  displayed  that  mental  refinement, 
and  classical  taste,  and  intellectual  energy  which  mark  all  the 
writings  of  our  author.  We  wish  that  we  could  have  gratified 
our  readers  with  an  authentic  and  even  detailed  narrative  of  the 
previous  history  of  so  remarkable  a  writei',  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  his  knowledge  was  acquired,  and  the  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  in  its  pursuit ;  but  though  this  is  not,  to  any  great 
extent,  in  our  power,  we  shall  at  least  be  able,  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Miller^s  own  writings,  to  follow  him  throughout  his  geological 
career. 
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Mr.  Miller  was  bom  at  Cromarty,  of  humble  but  respectable 
parents,  whose  history  would  have  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
interest,  even  if  it  had  not  derived  one  of  a  higher  kind  from 
the  genius  and  fortunes  of  their  child.  By  the  paternal  side,  he 
was  descended  from  a  race  of  sea*faring  people,  whose  family 
burying-ground,  if  we  judge  from  the  past,  seems  to  be  the  sea. 
Under  its  green  waves  his  father  sleeps :  his  grandfather,  his 
two  granduncles,  one  of  whom  sailed  round  the  world  with 
Anson,  lie  also  there ;  and  the  same  extensive  cemetery  con- 
tains the  relics  of  several  of  his  more  distant  i*elatives.  His 
father  was  but  an  infant  of  scarcely  a  year  old  at  the  death 
of  our  author's  grandfather,  and  had  to  commence  life  as 
a  poor  ship*boy;  but  such  was  the  energy  of  his  mind^  that 
when  little  turned  of  thirty,  he  had  become  the  master  and 
owner  of  a  fine  large  sloop,  and  had  built  himself  a  good  house, 
which  entitled  his  son  to  the  franchise  on  the  passing  of  the 
Keform  Bill.  Having  unfortunately  lost  his  sloop  in  a  storm, 
he  had  to  begin  the  world  anew,  and  he  soon  became  master 
and  owner  of  another,  and  would  have  thriven  had  he  lived ; 
but  the  hereditary  fate  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  when  our 
author  was  a  little  boy  of  five  summers,  his  father's  fine  new 
sloop  foundered  at  sea  in  a  terrible  tempest,  and  he  and  his 
crew  were  never  more  heard  of.  Mr,  Miller  had  two  sisters 
younger  than  himself,  both  of  whom  died  ere  they  attained  to 
womanhood.  His  mother  experienced  the  usual  difficulties 
which  a  widow  has  to  encounter  in  the  decent  edumtion  of  her 
family;  but  she  struggled  honestly  and  successfully,  and  ulti- 
mately found  her  reward  in  the  character  and  fame  of  her 
son.  It  is  from  this  excellent  woman  that  Mr.  Miller  has  in- 
herited those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  have  given  energy 
to  his  talents  as  the  defender  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  champion 
of  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  She  was  the  great  grand-datighter 
of  a  venerable  man,  still  well  known  to  tradition  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  as  Donald  Roy  of  Nigg — a  sort  of  northern  Peden,  who 
is  described  in  the  history  of  our  Church  as  the  single  individual 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  when  the  presbytery  of  the  district  had 
assembled  in  the  empty  church  for  the  purpose  of  inducting  an 
obnoxious  presentee,  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  the  in- 
trusion, and  to  declare,  ^'  that  the  blood  of  the  people  of  Nigg 
would  be  required  at  their  hands  if  they  settled  a  man  to  the  Ufails 
of  that  church."  *     Tradition  has  represented  him  as  a  seer  of 

visions,  and  a  prophesijr  of  prophecies ;  but  whatever  credit  may 

.  .1 1  ■  I   I  ■'    ■ .  Ill    ■    III      ■   I '   I  >  ■  1 1 1    p  I  1 1 1 1  ■  ■       I .  ■ .  ■ 

*  In  the  <*  Witnesses  for  the  Truth,"  a  recent  illustrated  publication  of  the  Free 
Church,  Donald  is  represented  in  this  scene,  in  a  respectable  woodcut,  as  a  uiau 
in  middle  life,  **  all  plaided  and  plumed  in  his  tartan  array/' — a  dress  which  ho 
probably  never  wore. 
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be  given  to  stories  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  told  alsa  of 
Enox,  Welsh,  and  Rutherford,  this  ancient  champion  of  Non- 
Intnision  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  and  the  savour  of  his  en- 
nobling beliefs,  and  his  strict  morals,  has  survived  in  his  family 
for  generations.  If  the  child  of  such  parents  did  not  receive  the 
best  education  which  his  native  town  could  afford,  it  was  not 
their  fault  nor  that  of  his  teacher.  The  fetters  of  a  gymnasium 
are  not  easily  worn  by  the  adventurous  youth  who  has  sought 
and  found  his  pleasures  among  the  hills  and  on  the  waters. 
They  chafe  the  young  and  active  limb,  that  has  grown  vigorous 
under  the  blue  sky,  and  never  known  repose  but  at  mi(might. 
The  young  philosopher  of  Cromarty  was  a  member  of  this  rest- 
less commimity ;  and  he  had  been  the  hero  of  adventures  and  ac- 
cidents among  rocks  and  woods,  which  are  still  remembered  in  his 
native  town.  The  parish  school  was  therefore  not  the  scene  of 
his  enjoyments ;  and  while  he  was  a  truant  and,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  a  dunce  when  under  its  jurisdiction,  he  was  busy 
in  the  iBelds  and  on  the  sea-shore  in  collecting  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  he  was  born  to  dispense  among  his  fellow- 
men.  He  escaped,  however,  from  school  with  the  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  and  with  the  credit 
of  uniting  a  great  memory  with  a  httle  scholarship.  Unlike 
his  illustrious  predecessor  Cuvier,  he  had  studied  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  fields  and  among  the  mountains  ere  he  had  sought 
for  it  in  books;  while  the  French  philosopher  had  become  a 
learned  naturalist  before  he  had  even  looked  upon  the  world  of 
Nature.*  This  singular  contrast  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
With  a  sickly  constitution  and  a  delicate  frame,  the  youthful 
Cuvier  wanted  that  physical  activity  which  the  observation  of 
Nature  demands.  Our  Scottish  geologist,  on  the  contrary,  in 
vigorous  health,  and  with  an  iron  frame,  rushed  to  the  rocks  and 
the  sea-shore  in  search  of  the  instruction  which  was  not  provided 
for  him  at  school,  and  which  he  could  find  no  books  to  supply. 

After  receiving  this  measure  of  education,  Mr.  Miller  set  out 
in  February  1821,  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  he  himself  confesses, 
"  to  make  his  first  acquaintance  with  a  life  of  labour  and  re- 
straint :" — 

"  I  was  but  a  slim,  loose-jointed  boy  at  the  time,  fond  of  the  pretty 
intangibilities  of  romance,  and  of  dreaming  when  broad  awake ;  and 
woful  change  I  I  was  now  going  to  work  at  what  Burns  has  in- 
stanced in  his  *  Twa  Dogs '  as  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  all 
employments — to  work  in  a  quarry.  Bating  the  passing  uneasiness 
occasioned  by  a  few  gloomy  anticipations,  the  portion  of  my  life  which 
had  already  gone  by,  had  been  happy  beyond  the  common  lot.    I  had 


*  See  this  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
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been  a  wanderer  among  rocks  and  woods — a  reader  of  curious  books, 
when  I  could  get  them — a  gleaner  of  old  traditionary  stories, — ^and 
now  I  was  going  to  exchange  all  mj  daj-dreams  and  all  my  amuse- 
ments for  the  kind  of  life  in  which  men  toil  every  day  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  eat,  and  eat  every  day  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  toil. 
The  quarry  in  which  I  wrought  lay  on  the  southern  shore  of  a  noble 
inland  bay,  or  frith  rather,  (the  bay  of  Cromarty,)  with  a  little,  clear 
stream  on  the  one  side,  and  a  thick  fir  wood  on  the  other.  It  had 
been  opened  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  district,  and  was  over- 
topped by  a  huge  bank  of  diluvial  clay,  and  which  rose  over  it  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  nearly  thirty  feet" — Old  Bed  Sandstone^ 
p.  4. 

After  removing  the  loose  fragments  below,  picks  and  wedges 
and  levers  were  applied  in  vain  by  our  author  and  his  brother 
workmen  to  tear  up  and  remove  the  huge  strata  beneath.  Blast- 
ing by  gunpowder  became  necessary.  A  mass  of  the  diluvial  elaj 
came  tumbling  down,  "  bearing  with  it  two  dead  birds,  that  in  a 
recent  storm  had  crept  into  one  of  the  deeper  fissures  to  die  in  the 
shelter.**  While  admiring  the  pretty  cock  goldfinch,  and  the  light- 
blue  and  grayish-yellow  woodpecker,  and  moralizing  on  their 
fate,  the  workmen  were  ordered  to  lay  aside  their  tools,  and  thus 
ended  the  first  day's  labour  of  our  young  geologist.  The  sun  was 
then  sinking  behind  the  thick  fir  wood  behind  him,  and  the  long 
dark  shadows  of  the  trees  stretching  to  the  shore.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  blistered  hands,  and  the  fatigue  which  blistered  them,  he 
found  himself  next  morning  as  light  of  heart  as  his  fellow- 
labourers,  and  able  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery  around  him, 
which  he  thus  so  beautifully  describes  : — 

'^  There  had  been  a  smart  frost  during  the  night,  and  the  rime  lay 
white  on  the  grass  as  we  passed  onwards  through  the  fields,  but  the 
sun  rose  in  a  clear  atmosphere^  and  the  day  mellowed  as  it  advanced 
into  one  of  those  delightful  days  of  early  spring,  which  give  so  pleas- 
ing an  earnest  of  whatever  is  mild  and  genial  in  the  better  half  of  the 
year.  All  the  workmen  rested  at  midday,  and  I  went  to  enjoy  my 
half  hour  alone  on  a  mossy  knoll  in  the  neighbouring  wood,  which 
commands  through  the  trees  a  wide  prospect  of  the  bay  and  the  oppo-^ 
site  shore.  There  was  not  a  wrinkle  on  the  water  nor  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  and  the  branches  were  as  moveless  in  the  calm  as  if  they  had 
been  traced  on  canvass.  From  a  wooded  promontory  that  stretched 
half  way  across  the  frith,  there  ascended  a  thin  colunm  of  smoke.  It 
rose  straight  on  the  line  of  a  plummet  for  more  than  a  thousand 
yards,  and  then  as  reaching  a  thinner  stratum  of  air,  spread  out 
equally  on  every  side  like  the  foliage  of  a  stately  tree.  Ben  Wevis 
rose  to  the  west  white  with  the  yet  unwasted  snows  of  winter,  and  as 
sharply  defined  in  the  clear  atmosphere  as  if  all  its  sunny  slopes  and 
blue  retiring  hollows  had  been  chiselled  in  marble.  A  line  of  snow 
ran  along  the  opposite  hills ;  all  above  was  white  and  all  below  was 
purple." — Old  Bed  Sandetonef  pp.  6,  7. 
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In  raisdng  fix)m  its  bed  the  large  mass  of  strata  wfaicbibegnri* 
powder  had  loosened^  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  stone,  our  yoniiff 
quarrier  descried  the  ridged  and  furrowed  ripple  mwrks  wki(£ 
the  tide  leaves  upon  every  sandy  8h<M^  and  he  wondered  what  had 
become  of  the  waves  that  bad  thus  fretted  the  solid  rock — and  of 
what  element  they  had  been  composed.  His  admiration  was 
equally  excited  by  a  circular  depression  in  the  sandstone,  ^  broken 
and  flawed  in  every  direction,  as  if  it  had  been  the  bottom  of  a 
pool  recently  dried  up,  which  had  shrunk  and  split  in  did  harden- 
ing." And  before  the  day  closed,  a  series  of  large  stones  had 
rolled  down  from  the  clay,  ^^  all  rounded  and  water-wcarn  as  if 
they  had  been  tossed  in  the  sea  or  the  bed  of  a  river  for  hon- 
drecls  of  years.''  Was  the  clay  which  enclosed  them  created  on 
the  rock  upon  which  it  lay  ?  No  workman  ever  manufactures 
a  half-worn  article ! — were  the  ejaculations  o!  the  geolo^taA  his 
alphabet. 

Our  author  and  his  companions  were  soon  removed  to  an 
easier  wrought  quarry,  and  one  more  pregnant  with  interest, 
which  had  been  opened  ^^  in  a  lofly  wall  of  cliffs  that  overhangs 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith.*'  Here  the  geology  of 
the  district  exhibited  itself  in  section. 

"  We  see  in  one  place  the  primary  rock,  with  its  veins  of  granite 
and  quartz — its  dizzy  precipices  of  gneiss,  and  its  huge  masses  of 
hornblende ;  we  find  the  secondary  rock  in  another,  with  its  bed  of 
sandstone  and  shale — its  spars,  its  clays,  and  its  nodular  limestones. 
We  discover  the  still  little  known  but  highly  interesting  fossils  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  in  one  deposition — we  find  the  beautifully  pre- 
served shells  and  lignites  of  the  lias  in  another.  There  are  the  re- 
msdns  of  two  several  creations  at  once  before  us.  The  shore,  too,  is 
heaped  with  roUed  fragments  of  almost  every  variety  of  rock — basalts, 
ironstones,  hyperstheues,  porphyries,  bituminous  shales,  and  mica- 
ceous schists.  In  short,  the  young  geologist,  had  he  all  Europe  before 
him,  could  hardly  choose  for  himself  a  better  field.  I  had,  however,  no 
one  to  tell  me  so  at  the  time,  for  geology  had  not  yet  travelled  so  far 
north ;  and  so  without  guide  or  vocabulary,  I  had  to  grope  my  way 
as  I  best  might,  and  find  out  all  its  wonders  for  myself.  But  so  slow 
was  the  process,  and  so  much  was  I  a  seeker  in  the  dark,  that  the 
facts  contained  in  these  few  sentences,  were  the  patient  gatherings  of 
years." — Old  Med  Sandstone^  pp.  9,  10. 

In  this  rich  field  of  inquiry,  our  author  encountered,,  almost 
daily,  new  objects  of  wonder  and  instruction.  In  one  nodular 
mass  of  limestone  be  found  the  beautiful  ammonite,  like  one  of 
the  finely  sculptured  volutes  of  an  Ionic  capital.  Within  otlix^rs, 
fish-scales  and  bivalve  shells,  and  in  the  centre  of  another  he 
detected  a  piece  of  decayed  wood.  Upon  quitting  the  quarry 
for  the  builoing  upon  which  the  workmen  were  to  oe  erapioyed, 
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the  >voAmen  receirfed  half  a  hoHday,  and  oiir  3'buiig  philoso- 
pher devoted  this  valuable  naterval  to  search  for  certiain  curiously 
shaped  stones,  which  one  of  the  quarriei's  told  bint  resembled 
the  heads  of  boarding-pikes,  and  whidi>  under  the  name  of 
thunder-bohsj  *vrcre  held  to  be  a  sovereign  ;refnedy  for  egiHlie  that 
had  been  bewitched.  On  the  shoire  two  miles  off,  where Jxe  e^ 
peeted  these  remarkable  bodies,  he  found  deposits  quite  diffei^nt 
either  fix>m  the  sandstone  cliffs  or  the  primary  rocks  farther  to  the 
west.  They  consisted  of  ^^  thin  strata  of  limestone,  alternating 
with  thicker  beds  of  a  black  slaty  substance/'  which  burned  with 
a  bright  flame  and  a  bituminous  odour.  Though  only,  thie  eighth 
part  of  an  inch  thick,  each  layer  contained  thousands  of'  fossils 
peculiar  to  the  lias,*^-6callop&  and  gryphites',  ammonites,  twigs 
and  leaves  of  plants,  cones  of  pme,  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  scaJ^s 
of  fishes,  the  imporessioos  being  of  a  chalky  whiteness,  contrasting 
strikingly  with  their  black  bituminous  lair.  Among  these  firag- 
ments  of  animal  and  vegetable  Jtife,  he  at  last  detected  hmthim- 
der-boU  in  the  form  of  a  Belemnite,  the  remains  of  a  variety  of 
cuttle-fish  long  since  extinct.  > 

In  the  exercise  of  lus  profession,  which  "was  a  wajnd^ing 
one,"  our  author  advanced  steadily,  though  slowly  and  surely^. in 
his  geological  acquirements. 

**  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  passing  direct  on  one  occasion  from  the 
wild  western  coast  of  Ross-shu*e,  where  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Ifeans 
at  a  high  angle  against  the  prevailing  quarts^  rock  of  the  district,  to 
where  on  the  southern  skirts  of  Mid-Lotbian,  the  monntain  lime  • 
stone  rises  amid  the  coal.  I  have  resided  one  season  on  a  raised 
beach  on  the  Moray  Frith.  I  have  spent  the  season  immediately  fol- 
lowing amid  the  ancient  granites  and  contorted  schists  of  the  central 
Highlands.  In  the  north  I  have  laid  open  by  thousands  the  shells 
and  lignites  of  the  Oolite  in  the  south  :  I  have  disinterred  from  their 
matrices  of  stone  or  of  shale  the  huge  reeds  and  trefe  ferns  of  the  car- 
boniferous period.  *  *  *  In  the  north  there  occurs  a  vast  gap  in  the 
scale.  The  Lias  leans  unconformably  against  the  Old  lied  Sand- 
stone ;  there  is  no  monntain  limestone,  no  coal  measures,  none  of 
the  New  Red  Marls  or  Sandstones.  There  are  at  least  three  entire 
systems  omitted.  But  the  upper  portion  of  the  scale  is  well-nigh  com- 
{^ete.  In  one  locality  we  may  pass  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper 
Lias,  in  another  from  the  Inferior  to  the  Great  Oolite,  and  onward 
to  the  Oxford  Clay  and  the  Coral  Rag.  We  may  explore  in  a  third 
locality  beds  identical  in  their  organisms  with  the  Wealden  of  Sussex. 
In  a  fourth  we  find  the  flints  and  fossils  of  the  chalk.  The  lower 
part  of  the  scale  is  also  well-nigh  complete.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is 
amply  developed  in  Moray,  Caithness,  and  Ross,  and  the  Grauwacke 
very  extensively  in  Banffshire.  But  to  acquaint  one's-self  with  the 
three  missing  fl^omations— to  complete  one's  knowledge  of  the  entire 
soide  by  filling  up  the  hiatoish— it  is  necessary  to  remove  to  the  south. 
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The  geology  of  the  Lotluans  is  the  geologjr  of  at  least  two-tbirda  of 
the  gap,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  ; — the  geologjr  of  Arr&D  wants  only 
a  few  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  to  fUl  it  entirelj." 
—Old  Med  Sandstone,  pp.  13-17. 

After  haTin^  spent  nearlj  fifteen  years  in  the  professien  of  ft 
shMie-maaon,  Mr.  Miller  was  promoted  to  a  positioa  more  snited 
to  hb  genius.  When  a  bank  was  established  in  his  natire  town 
of  Cromarty,  be  received  the  appointment  of  accountant,  and  he 
was  thoa  employed,  for  five  years,  in  keeping  ledgers  and  di»- 
connting  bills.  When  the  contest  in  the  Charch  of  Scotland 
had  come  to  a  close,  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  Auchterarder  Case,  Mr.  Miller's  celebrated  letter  to  I/ord 
Brougham*  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  the  party 
which  was  about  to  leave  tbe  Establishment,  and  ha  was  selected 
aa  the  most  competent  person  to  conduct  the  Wiinest  newspaper, 
the  principal  metropolitan  organ  of  the  Free  Church.  The  great 
saccesB  which  this  journal  has  met  with  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  tbe 
fine  articles,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  geological,  which  Mr. 
Miller  baa  written  for  it.  In  the  few  leisure  hours  which  so  en- 
grossing an  occupation  has  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  he  has  devoted 
Himself  to  the  ardent  prosecntion  of  scientific  inquiries ;  and  wo 
tmst  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  liberality  of  his  country, 
to  which  he  has  done  so  much  honour,  will  allow  him  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  prosecntion  of  sdence. 

Geolo^sts  of  high  character  had  believed  that  the  old  red 
sandstone  was  defective  in  organic  remains ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  ten  years'  acquaintance  with  it  that  Mr.  Miller  disco\'ere<I 
it  to  be  richli/  fossiliferous.  The  labours  of  other  ten  years 
were  required  to  assign  to  its  fossils  their  exact  place  in  the 
scale. 

Among  tbe  fossils  discovered  by  our  author,  the  Pteriehthya 
or  winged  fish  is  doubtless  the  most  remarkable.     He  had  disin- 
terred it  so  early  as  1831,  bnt  it  was  only  in  It^SSthathe  "intro- 
duced it  to  tbe  acquaintance  of  geologists."   It  was  not  till  1831 
that  Mr.  Miller  began  to  receive  assistance  in  his  studies  from 
without.     In  the  appendix  to  Messrs.  Anderson  of  Inverness's 
admirable  Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  which 
"  he  perused  with  intense  interest,"  he  found  the  most  important 
»tion  respecting  the  geology  of  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  and 
a  correspondence  with  the  accomplished  authors  of  that 
nany  of  bis  views  were  developed,  and  his  difficulties  re- 
in 1838  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Malcolmson  of  Mad- 
m  in  Paris,  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  PlerichUiya. 
tor  was  submitted  to  Agassiz,  and  subsequently  a  restored 

*  S««  Note  on  next  page. 
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drawing  was  communicated  to  the  Elgin  Scientific  Society.  The 
great  naturalist,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  provincial  society, 
were  surprised  at  the  new  form  of  life  which  Mr.  Miller  had 
disclosed,  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  regarded  it  with  a  scep- 
tical eye.  "  Not  many  months  after,  however,  a  true  bona  fide 
Pterichihys  was  turned  up  in  one  of  Uie  newly  discovered  beds  of 
Nairnshire."  In  his  last  visit  to  Scotland,  Agassiz  found  sis 
species  of  the  Pterichihys^  three  of  which,  and  the  wings  of  a 
fourth,  were  in  Mr.  Miller's  collection. 

This  remarkable  animal  has  less  resemblance  than  any  other 
fossil  of  the  old  red  sandstone  to  anything  that  now  exists. 
When  first  brought  to  view  by  the  single  blow  of  a  hammer, 
there  appeared  on  a  ground  of  lightrcoloured  lim^tone  the  effigy 
of  a  creature,  fashioned  apparently  out  of  jet,  with  a  body  cover- 
ed with  plates,  two  powerful  looking  arms  articulated  at  the 
shoulders,  a  head  as  entirely  lost  in  the  trunk  as  that  of  the  ray 
(or  skate,)  and  a  long  angular  tail  equal  in  length  to  a  third  of 
the  entire  figure.  Its  general  resemblance  is  to  the  letter  T. 
The  upper  part  of  the  vertical  line  being  swelled  out,  and  the  lower 
part  ending  in  an  angular  point,  the  two  horizontal  portions  being, 
in  the  opinion  of  Agassiz,  instruments  of  defence.  To  this  remark- 
able fossil  M.  Agassiz  has  given  the  appropriate  name  of  PfencA- 
thys  Milleri.  An  account  of  it,  accompanied  with  two  fine  speci- 
mens, was  communicated  to  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Glasgow,  in  September  1840,  and  the  most  ample 
details,  with  accurate  drawings,  were  afterwards  published,in  1841, 
in  Mr.  Miller's  first  work  on  The  Old  Red  Sandstone^  which  was 
dedicated  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  who  was  born  on  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  the  North,  in  the  same  district  as  Mr.  Miller, 
and  of  whose  great  acquirements  and  distinguished  labours  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  give  an  ample  account.*  This  ad- 
mirable work  has  already  passed  through  three  editions.  From 
the  originality  and  accuracy  of  its  descriptions,  and  the  importance 
of  the  researches  which  it  contains,  it  has  obtained  for  its  author 
a  high  reputation  among  geologists,  while  from  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  its  style,  and  the  force  and  liveliness  of  its  illustrations. 
It  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  its  more  general  readers.t 

Although  we  have  been  obliged,  from  the  information  which 
it  contains  of  our  author's  early  studies,  to  mention  the  ^'  Old 
Red  Sandstone"  as  if  it  had  been  his  first  work;  yet  so  early 

*  See  this  Review,  vol  v.  p.  178. 

f  Mr.  Miller  is  the  author  also  of  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
one  vol.  8vo ;  A  Letter  from  one  of  the  ISeotch  people  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vavje,  on  the  opinions  expressed  by  his  Lordship  in  the  Auckterarder 
Case ;  and  The  Whiggism  of  the  Old  Sduxjl,  as  exemplified  in  the  Past  History  and 
Present  Portion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  The  second  of  these  works  is  well 
characterized  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  <*an  able,  elegant^  and  mascoline  production." 
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as  1830,  after  he  had  made  his  first  fossil  discoveries  at  Cro- 
marty, he  composed  a  paper  on  the  suhject,  (his  first  published 
production,)  which  appeared  as  one  of  the  chapters  of  a  small 
legendary  and  descriptive  work,  entitled  The  Traditional  His- 
tory of  Cromartyy  wluch  did  not  appear  till  1835.  This  chap- 
ter, entitled  "  llxe  Antiquary  of  the  World,'*  possesses  a  high 
degi-ee  of  interest.  After  describing  the  scene  around  him  in 
its  piotorial  aspect,  and  under  the  warm  associations,  which  link 
it  with  existing  life,  he  surveys  it  with  the  cool  eye  of  an  "  an- 
tiquary of  the  world,"  studying  its  once  buried  monuments, 
and  decyphering  the  alphabet  of  plants  and  animals,  the  hiero- 
glyphics which  embosom  the  history  of  past  times  and  of  succes- 
sive creations.  The  gigantic  Ben-Wevis,  with  its  attendant 
hills,  rose  abruptly  to  the  west.  The  distant  peaks  of  Ben* 
Vaichard  appeared  in  the  south,  and  far  to  the  north  were  de- 
scried the  lofty  hills  of  Sutherland,  and  even  the  Otd-hill  of 
Caithness.  Descending  from  the  towers  of  nature's  lofty  edifice  he 
surveys  its  ruins,  its  broken  sculptures,  and  its  half-defaced  inscrip- 
tions, as  exhibited  in  certain  Ichthyic  remains  of  the  Lower  Old 
Ked  Sandstoiie  which  had  then  no  name,  and  which  were  un- 
known to  the  most  accomplished  geologists.  Among  these  he 
specially  notices  ^^  a  confused  bituminous-looking  mass  that  had 
much  the  appearance  of  a  toad  or  frog,"  thus  shadowing  forth  in 
the  morning  twilight  the  curious  Ptenchthysy  which  he  was  able 
afterwards,  in  better  specimens,  to  exhibit  in  o\yen  day.  As  we 
have  already  referred,  with  some  minuteness,  to  the  fossils  whidi 
our  author  had  at  this  time  discovered  in  the  great  charnel-house 
of  the  old  world,  we  shall  indulge  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of 
the  noble  sentiments  which  they  inspired,  and  of  the  beautiful 
language  in  which  these  sentiments  are  clothed. 

^^  But  let  us  quit  this  wonderful  city  of  the  dead,  with  all  its  re^** 
dining  obelisks,  and  all  its  sculpttured  tumuli,  the  memorials  of  a  race 
that  exist  only  in  their  tombs.  And  yet,  ere  we  go,  it  were  well, 
perhaps,  to  indulge  in  some  of  those  serious  thoughts  which  we  so 
naturally  associate  with  the  solitary  bury ing^round,  and  the  mutilated 
remains  of  the  departed.  I^et  us  once  more  look  around  us,  and  say 
whether,  of  all  men,  the  Geologist  docs  not  stand  most  in  need  of  the 
Bible,  however  much  he  may  contemn  it  in  the  pride  of  i^culation. 
We  tread  on  the  remains  of  organized  and  sentient  creatures,  which, 
though  more  numerous  at  one  period  than  the  whole  family  of  man, 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist ;  the  individuals  perished  one  aHer 
one-— their  remains  served  only  to  elevate  the  floor  on  which  their 
descendants  pursued  the  various  instincts  of  their  nature,  and  then 
sunk,  like  the  others,  to  form  a  still  higher  layer  of  soil;  and  now 
that  the  whole  race  has  passed  from  the  earth,  and  we  see  the  animals 
of  a  different  tribe  ocoupying  their  places,  what  survives  of  them  but 

mass  of  inert  and  senseless  matter,  never  again  to  be  animated  by 
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the  mysteiiona  ^rit  of  vitality — that  spirit  whict,  d>Baipate<i  va-  ^e 
lur,  or  diffused  in  the  ocean,  can,  like  the  sweet  sounds  und  pleasant 
odours  of  the  past,  be  neither  gathered  up  nor  recalled  1     And  0  ! 
how  dark  the  analogy  which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  similar 
fate  for  ourselves!     As  individuals,   we  are  but  of  yesterday;  to- 
morrow wc  shall  be  laid  in  our  graves,  and  the  trfcad  of  the  coming 
generation  shall  be  over  our  heads.     Nay,  have  we  riot  seen  a  terrible 
disease  sweep  away,  in  a  few  years,  more  than  eighty  millions  of  the 
mce  to  which  We  belong;  and  can  we  think  of  thia  and  say,  thrtt  a 
time  may  not  come  when,  like  the  foSBib  of  these  bsds,  our  wfaolc 
gpeoies  shall  be  mingled  with  tbe  soil)  and  when,  though'  the  sun  may 
look  down  in  his  str^gth  on  our  pleaaant  dwellings  and  our  green 
fields,  diere  diall  be  sileaoe  in  ail  our  borders,  and  desolation  in  all 
our  gates,  and  we  sltall  have  i 
our  delight  to  recall,  and  no  p 
very  nature  to  anticipate.     S 
diflerent  destiny  awaits  us — tt 
wonderful  powers,  which  eni 
every  coming  period,  has  givt 
that  not  only  does  he  numb" 
cares  are  extended  to  even  o 
instead  of  being  letl,  like  the  t 
clays  of  a  future  world,  shall, 

again  clothed  with  muscle  and  sinew,  and  that  our  bodtee,  animated 
by  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  life,  shall  agaid  coaneot  out  soula  to  the 
matter  existing  around  us,  and  be  obedient  to  every  intpalae  of  the 
will.  It  is  surely  no  time,  when  we  \raik.  amid  the  dark  oemeleries 
of  a  departed  world,  and  see  the  pold  blanli  shadows  of  the  tombs 
falling  drearily  athwart  the  way — it  is  surely  no  time  to  extinguish 
the  light  given  us  to  shine  so  fully  and  so  cheerfully  on  our  own 
proper  path,  mei-cly  because  its  beams  do  not  enlighten  the  recesses 
that  yawn  around  us.  And  oh!  what  more  unworthy  of  reasonable 
men  than  to  reject  so  consoling  a  revelation  on  no  jtister  qunrrel,  than 
that  when  it  unvMla  to  us  much  of  what  could  not  otherwise  be  known, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  whii^  we  could  not  be  other  than  un- 
happy, it  leaves  to  the  invigoratiiig  exerdsea  of  our  own  pow»^ 
whatever,  in  the  wide  circle  of  creation,  lias  fully  wjliun  their  grasp." 
— The  Antiquary  of  the  WorlA,  pp.  66-58. 

The  next  work  published  by  Mr.  Miller  was  entitled  "  First 
Impressions  of  England  and  its  People"'  a  popular  and  interest- 
ing volume,  which  haa  already  gone  through  two  editions,  and 
which  niaj  be  read  with  equal  interest  by  the  geologist,  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  general  reader.  It  is  fnll  of  knowledge 
and  of  anecdote,  and  is  written  in  that  attractive  style  which 
commands  tbe  attention  even  of  the  most  incnrioas  readers. 

This  delightful  work,  thongh  only  in  one  volume  is  equal  to 

three  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  perused  with 

•  Idndon,  lH7,p^409. 
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high  gratification  by  all  classes  of  readers.  It  treats  of  every  sub- 
ject \niich  is  presented  to  the  notice  of  an  accomplished  traveller 
while  he  visits  the  great  cities  and  romantic  localities  of  merry 
England.  We  know  of  no  tour  in  England  written  by  a  native 
in  which  so  much  pleasant  reading  and  substantial  instruction 
are  combined ;  and  though  we  are  occasionally  stopped  in  a  very 
delightful  locality  by  a  precipice  of  the  Old  Red  iSandstone,  or 
frightened  by  a  disinterred  skeleton^  or  sobered  by  the  burial- 
service  over  Pal»ozoic  graves,  we  soon  recover  our  equanimity, 
and  again  enter  upon  the  sunny  path  to  which  our  author  never 
fails  to  restore  us. 

Mr.  Miller'^s  new  work,  which  we  propose  at  present  to  ana- 
lyze, the  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator y^  is  ven^  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.F.  for  Cheshire — 
a  gentleman  who  possesses  a  magnificent  collection  of  fossils, 
and  whose  skill  and  acquirements  in  this  department  of  geo- 
logy is  known  and  appreciated  both  in  Europe  and^  America. 
The  work  itself  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  in  which  the 
author  treats  of  the  fossil  geology  of  the  Orkneys  as  exhibited 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stromness;  of  the  development  hjrpothesis, 
and  its  consequences ;  of  the  history  and  structure  of  that 
remarkable  fish,  the  asterolepis ;  of  the  fishes  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Silurian  rocks ;  of  the  progress  of  degradation,  and  its 
history ;  of  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  plants, 
and  its  consequences;  of  the  Marine  and  Terrestrial  floras; 
and  of  final  causes,  and  their  bearing  on  geological  history. 
In  the  course  of  these  chapters  Mr.  Miller  discusses  the  develop- 
ment hypothesis  or  the  hypothesis  of  natural  law,  as  maintained 
by  Lamarck,  and  by  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
and  has  subjected  it,  in  its  geological  aspect,  to  the  most 
rigorous  examination.  Driven  by  the  discoveries  of  Lord  Kosse 
&om  the  domains  of  astronomy,  where  it  once  seemed  to  hold 
a  plausible  position,  it  might  have  lingered  with  the  appearance 
of  life  among  the  ambiguities  of  the  Palsdozoic  formations ;  but 
Mr.  Miller  has,  with  an  ingenuity  and  patience  worthy  of  a  better 
subject,  stripped  it  even  of  its  semblance  of  truth,  and  restored 
to  the  Creator,  as  Governor  of  the  universe,  that  power  and  those 
functions  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  resigned  at  its  birth. 

Having  imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  examining  in  detail 
the  various  fossiliferous  formations  of  Scotland,  our  author  ex- 
tended his  inquiries  into  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  busy  seaport  town  of  Stromness, 
as  a  central  point  from  which  the  structure  of  the  Orkney  group  of 
islands  could  be  most  advantageously  studied.  Like  that  of  Caith- 
ness, the  geology  of  these  islands  owes  its  principal  interest  to  the 
immense  development  <rf  the  lower  old  red  sandstone  formation, 
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and  to  the  singular  abundance  of  its  vertebrate  fossils.  Though 
the  Orkneys  contain  only  the  third  part  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  supposed  to  be  the  least  productive 
in  fossils  of  any  of  the  geological  formations,  yet  it  Airnishes,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Miller,  more  fossil  fish  than  every  other  geologi- 
cal system  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  from  ^e  coal 
measures  to  the  chalk,  inclusive.  It  is,  in  short,  "  the  land  of 
Jish^^  and  "  could  supply  with  ichthyolites,  by  the  ton  and  by  the 
ship-load,  the  museums  of  the  world."  Its  various  deposits, 
with  the  curious  organisms  which  they  inclose,  have  been  up- 
heaved from  their  original  position  against  a  granitic  axis,  about 
six  miles  long  and  one  broad,  "  forming  the  great  back-bone  of 
the  western  district  of  the  Island  Pomona ;  and  on  this  granitic 
axis,  fast  jambed  in  between  a  steep  hill  and  the  sea,  stands  the 
town  of  Stromness.**** 

The  mass  or  pile  of  strata  thus  uplifted  is  described  by  Mr. 
Miller  as  a  three-barred  pyramid  resting  on  its  granite  base,  ex- 
hibiting three  broad  tiers — red,  black,  and  gray — sculptured 
with  the  hieroglyphics  in  which  its  history  is  recorded.  The 
great  conglomerate  base  on  which  it  rests,  covering  from  10,000 
to  15,000  square  miles,  from  the  depth  of  from  100  to  400  feet, 
consists  of  rough  sand  and  water-worn  pebbles,  and  above  this 
have  been  deposited  successive  strata  of  mud,  equal  in  height  to 
the  highest  of  our  mountains,  now  containing  the  remains  of 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  of  fish  which  had  perished  in  some 
sudden  and  mysterious  catastrophe. 

"  It  would  seem,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "  as  if  a  period  equal  to  that  in 
which  all  human  history  is  comprised,  might  be  cut  out  of  a  comer 
of  the  period  represented  by  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  be 
scarce  missed  when  away.  For  every  year  that  man  has  lived  upon 
earth,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Pterichthys  and  its  contemporaries 
may  have  lived  a  century.  Their  last  hour,  however,  at  length  came. 
Over  the  dark-coloured  ichthyolitic  schists,  so  immensely  developed 
in  Caithness  and  Orkney,  there  occurs  a  pale  tinted  unfossiliferous 
sandstone,  which,  in  the  island  of  Hoy,  rises  into  hills  of  from  1400 
to  1600  feet;  and  among  the  organisms  of  those  newer  formations  of 
the  old  red,  which  overHe  their  deposit,  not  a  species  of  Ichthyolite 
identical  with  the  species  entombed  in  the  lower  schists  has  yet  been 
detected.  In  the  blank  interval  which  the  arenaceous  deposits  re- 
presents, tribes  and  families  perished  and  disappeared,  leaving  none  of 
their  race  to  succeed  them,  that  other  tribes  and  families  might  be 
called  into  being,  and  fall  into  their  vacant  places,  in  the  onward 
march  of  creation." — Foo^printa^  ^c.  p.  5. 

In  the  examination  of  the  different  beds  of  the  three  barred 
formation,  our  author  discovered  a  well-marked  bone,  like  a 
petrified  large  roofing  nail,  in  a  grayish  coloured  layer  of  hard 
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flag,  about  100  yards  over  tlie granite,  atid  about  160  feet  over  tlio 
upper  stratum  of  the  conglomerate.  This  singular  bone,  which 
Mr.  Miller  has  represented  in  a  figure,  was  probably  the  oldest 
vertebrate  organism  yet  discovered  in  Orkney.  It  was  5|  inches 
lon^  2  J  inches  across  the  head,  and  3-lOths  of  an  inch  thick  in  the 
stem,  and  formed  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  asterolepis,  as  yet 
the  most  gigantic  of  the  ganoid  fishes,  and  probably  one  of  the  first 
of  the  old  red  sandstone.  In  his  former  researches  our  author 
had  found,  that  all  of  the  many  hundred  ichthyolites,  which  he 
had  disinterred  from  the  lower  old  red  sandstone,  were  compara- 
tively of  a  small  size,  while  those  in  the  upper  old  red  were  of 
great  bulk,  and  hence  he  had  naturally  inferred,  that  vertebrate 
life  had  increased  towards  the  close  of  the  system — that,  in  short, 
it  began  with  an  age  of  dwarfs,  and  ended  with  an  age  of  giants ; 
but  he  had  thus  greatly  erred,  like  the  supporters  of  the  devel- 
opment system,  in  founding  positive  conclusions  on  merely 
negative  evidence;  for  here,  at  the  very  base  of  the  system, 
where  no  dwarfs  were  t9  be  found,  he  had  discovered  onie  of  the 
most  colossal  of  its  giants. 

After  this  most  important  discovery,  Mr.  Miller  extended  his 
inquiries  easterly  for  several  miles  along  the  bare  and  unwooded 
lake  of  Stennis,  about  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  and 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  sheet  of  water  by  two  long 
promontories  jutting  out  from  each  side  and  nearly  meeting  in 
the  middle.  The  sea  enters  this  lake  through  the  openings  of  a 
long  rustic  bridge,  and  hence  the  lower  division  of  the  lake  "  is 
salt  in  its  nether  reaches,  and  brackish  in  its  upper  ones,  while 
the  higher  division  is  merely  brackish  in  its  netner  reaches,  and 
fresh  enough  in  its  upper  ones  to  be  potable."  The  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  lake  are  therefore  of  a  mixed  character,  the  marine 
and  fresh  water  animals  having  each  their  own  reaches,  though 
each  kind  makes  certain  encroachments  on  the  province  of  the 
other. 

"The  common  fresh- water  eel,  for  example^  strikes  out  farthest 
into  the  sea* water ;  in  which,  indeed,  reversing  the  halHts  of  the 
saltnon,  it  is  known,  in  various  places,  to  depoat  its  spawn.  It 
seeks  too,  impatient  of  a  low  temperature,  to  escape  from  the  c<^d  of 
winter,  by  teking  refuge  in  water  brackish  enough,  in  a  climate 
such  as  ours,  to  resist  the  influence  of  frost.  Of  the  marine  fish,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  found  that  the  flounder  got  greatly  higher  than 
any  of  the  others,  inhabiting  reaches  of  the  lake  almost  entirely 
fresh.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  elsewhere  observing  a  curious 
change  which  fresh  water  induces  in  this  fish.  In  the  brackish  water 
of  an  estuary,  the  animal  becomes,  without  diminishing  in  general 
size,  thicker  and  more  fleshy  than  when  in  its  legitimate  habitat  the 
sea :  but  the  flesh  loses  in  quality  what  it  gains  in  quantity ; — ^it  grows 
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flabby  aud  ineipid,  and  the  margbi  fin  lacks  always  its  strip  of  trans* 
parent  iiAJ^^r'FoatprmUi  ^c.  p.  10. 

In  the  marine  and  lacustrine  floras  of  the  lake,  Mr.  Miller 
observed  changes  still  more  palpable.  At  the  entrance  of  the  sea 
the  Fucus  nodoms  and  Fucus  vesiculosus  flourish  in  their  proper 
form  and  magnitude.  A  little  farther  on  in  the  lake  the  F.  nodosus 
disappears,  and  the  F.  vesiculosus,  though  continuing  to  exist  for 
mile  after  mile,  grows  dwarfish  and  stunted,  and  finally  disap- 

I)ears,  giving  place  to  rushes  and  other  aquatic  passes,  till  the 
acustrine  has  entirely  displaced  the  marine  flora.  From  these 
two  important  facts,  the  existence  of  the  fragment  of  asterolepis 
in  the  lower  flagstones  of  the  Orkneys,  and  of  the  "  curiously 
mixed  semi-marine  semi-lacustrine  vegetation  in  the  loch  of 
S  tennis,"  which  our  author  regards  as  bearing  directly  on  the 
development  hypothesis,  he  takes  occasion  to  submit  that  hypo- 
thesis to  a  siQvere  examination,  and  to  point  out  its  consequences 
— its  incompatibility  with  the  great  truths  of  morality  and  re- 
vealed religion.  According  to  Professor  Oken,  one  of  the  ablest 
supporters  of  the  development  theoay,  "  There  are  two  kinds  of 
generation  in  the  world,  the  creation  proper,  and  the  propa- 
gation that  is  sequent  thereon,  or  the  original  and  secondary  gene- 
ration. Consequently  no  organism  has  been  created  of  larger 
size  than  an  infusorial  point.  No  organism  is,  or  ever  has  been 
created,  which  is  not  microscopic  Whatever  is  large  has  not 
been  created,  but  developed.  Man  has  not  been  created,  but 
developed."  Hence  it  follows  that  during  the  great  geological 
period,  when  race  after  race  was  destroyed,  and  new  forms  of 
life  called  into  being,  "nature  had  been  pre^ant  with  the 
human  race,'^  and  that  immortal  and  intellectual  Man  is  but  the 
development  of  the  Brute — itself  the  development  of  some 
monad  or  mollusc,  which  has  been  smitten  into  life  by  the 
action  of  electricity  upon  a  portion  of  gelatinous  matter. 

We  have  discussed  this  important  subject  so  fully,  both  in  its 
astronomical  and  its  geological  aspect,  m  a  review  of  the  Ves- 
tiges of  the  History  ot  Creation,  and  of  the  "  Explanations"  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  that  work  in  reply  to  the  reviews  of 
it,  that  we  shall  ccmtent  ourselves  with  laying  before  our  readers 
a  notice  of  Mr.  Miller^s  argument. 

After  shewing  that  this  theory  is  not  atheistic,  though  [practi- 
cally tantamount  to  atheism,  from  its  antagonism  both  to  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  Mr.  Miller  proceeos  to  consider  what  the 
testimony  of  geology  really  is  on  the  question  of  creation  by 
development.  The  importance  of  such  an  inquiry  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  battle  between 
faith  and  reason  has  been  already  fought    on    metaphysical 
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ground,  and  muat  be  again  waged  on  the  field  of  physics  and 
natural  science,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  our  universities  and 
their  patrons  to  supply  the  students  oF  our  evangelistic 
churches  with  that  species  of  instruction  iwhich  will  enable 
them  snccessfully  to  contend  with  the  accomplished  and  an- 
scmpulous  adversaries  who  are  marshalled  against  their  ftuth.* 

"In  that  educational  course,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "through  which 
in  this  country,  candidates  for  the  ministry  pass  in  preparation 
for  their  office,  I  find  every  group  of  great  minds,  which  has  in 
turn  influenced  and  directed  the  mind  of  Burope  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  represented  more  or  less  adequately  save  the  last  (the 
naturalists.)  It  is  an  epitome  of  all  kioda  of  learning,  vHth  the  excep- 
tion of  the  kind  most  imperatively  required,  because  most  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  time.  The  restorers  of  classic  literature, — the 
Buchanans  and  Erasmuses — we  see  represented  in  our  Universities 
by  the  Greek,  and  what  are  termed  the  Humanity  courses ; — the 
Galileos,  Boyles,  and  Kewtons,  by  the  mathematical  and  natural 
philosophy  courses  ;  and  the  LockeB,  Eants,  Humes,  and  Berkeleys, 
by  the  metaphysical  course.  But  the  Cuviers,  the  Hiittons,  the  Ca- 
vendishes, and  the  Watts,  with  their  successors,  the  practical  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  age, — men  whose  achievements  ia  physical 
science  we  find  marked  on  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  characters 
which  might  be  read  from  the  moon, — are  not  adequately  represented ; 
— it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  are  not  repre- 
sented at  all ;  and  the  clergy,  as  a  class,  suffer  themselves  to  linger  far 
in  the  rear  of  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  laity, — a  full  age  behind 
the  requirements  of  the  time." — Foo^rinta,  i^c,  pp.  20,  21. 

If  the  development  theory  be  true,  "  the  early  fossils  ought 
to  be  very  small  in  size/'  and  "  very  low  in  organisation."     In 
the  earliest  strata  we  ought  to  find  only  *'  mere  embryos  arid 
fcetuses,  and  if  we  find  instead  the  full-groiBn  and  mature,  then 
must  we  hold  that  the  testimony  of  geology  ia  not  only  not  in 
accordance  with  the  theory,  but  in  positive  opposition  to  it." 
Having  laid  this  down  as  the  principle  by  which  the  question  is 
to  be  decided,  our  author  proceeds  to  consider  "  what  are  the 
/acts."    The  astrolepis  of  Stromneas  seems  to  be  the  oldest  organ- 
ism yet  discovered  in  the  most  ancient  geolo^cal  system  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  vertebrate  remains  occur.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
of  the* &an(Jii:{  division  of  fishes  that  the  world  has  yet  produced, 
«rtain  trace  of  this'order  in  the  great  Silurian 
3S  underneath,  and  on  which,  accormng  to  our  ex- 
e,  organic  existence  first  began.     "  How  then," 
,  "  on  tlie  two  relevant  points — bulk  and  orga- 
t  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  development  Ey- 
il  a  mere  foetus  of  the  finny  tribe,  of  minute  size 
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and  imperfect  emliTyottc  fac^lty  t  Qx  ^as  it  of,  at  least,  the  0]> 

'dinary  Dulk,  ^nd,  ftw  its  cl^ss,  of  ike  averse  organisation  1" 

tn  order  to  ansiver  these  qKestio^s,  Mr.  Ifiller  proceeds  in 
his  third  chapter  to  give  thp  recent  li(stg0'  pf  the  asterolepis ;  in 
hk/ourtA,  to  ^certain  the  cerebral  (ley^ftpment  of  the  earlier  , 
vertebrata ;  and  in  his  //iA  chapter  tP  describe  the  structure, 
bulk,  and  aspect  of  the  asterolepis.     In  the  rocfes  of  Russia  cer- 
tain fossil  refUj^s  had  beep  long  a£0  discovered,  of  such  a  sin- 
gular nature  as  to  have  perplexed  Lamarck  and  other  natural- 
ists.    Their  true  place  amo^g  fishes  yas.  si 
tained  by  M-  Eichwald,  fi  Uvyjg  paluralist ; 
Murchison  found  that  they  were  IchthyoHte: 
Sandstone.  Agassiz  gave  tnem  the  name  of  ch 
consequence  of  very  fine  specimens  having  h^e 
Red  Sandstone  of  Russia,  vhich  Professor  Asifius  of  Dc^at 
sent  to  the  British  Museiim,.  and  which  exhibited  star-like  mark- 
ings, he  abandoned  bis  name  of  chehnichiJiys,  and  tidopted  that  of 
asterolepis,  or  star-scale,  which  Eicliwald  had  proposed.     Many 
points,  however,  rejecting  this  curious  fossil  remained  to  be  de- 
termined, and  it  was  fortunate  for  science  that  Mr.  Miller  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  this  object  by  means  of  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent specimens  which  l^P  Received  from  Mr.  Robert  Dick,  **  an 
intelligent  tradesman  of  Thurso,  one  of  those  working  men  of 
Scotland,  of  active  curiosity  and  well  developed  intellect,  that 
give  character  and  standing  to.  the  rest."     Agassiz  had  inferred 
from  very  in^erfect  fragments,  that  the  asterolepis  was  a  strongly 
helmed  fish  of  the  Celacanth,  or  hpUow  spine  family — that  it  was 
probably  a  flat-headed  anima^  t^nd  that  the  discovery  of  a  head 
or  of  a  jaw  might  prove  that  it  belonged  to  genus  Dendrodus. 
All  these  conjectures  were  completely  confirmed  by  Mr.  Miller, 
afier  a  careful  examination  of  the  MJecimens  of  Mr.  Dick. 

^efore  proceeding  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  gigantic 
asterolepis,  Mr.  Miller  devotes  a  lopg  and  elaborate  chapter  to 
the  subject  of  the  cerebral  development  of  the  earlier  vertebrata, 
in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  their  true  brains  were  lodged, 
and  to  discover  the  modification  which  the  cranium,  as  their 
protecting  box,  received  in  subsequent  periods.  This  inquiry, 
which  he  nas  conducted  with  great  skill  and  ability,  is  not  only 
highly  interesting  in  itself,  but  will  be  found  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  great  question  which  it  is  his  object  to  discuss 
and  decide.  It  would  be  in  vain,  without  diagrams,  to  attempt 
to  give  the  general  reader  any  idea  of  the  structures  described  m 
this  chapter.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  it  as  the  general  result 
of  his  investigation,  *'  that  all  the  existing  evidence  conspires  to 
show  that  the  placoid  heads  of  the  Siluri^  system  were  like  the 
placoid  heads  of  the  recent  period  mere  cartihiginoos  boxes^  and 
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that  in  the  succeeding  system  there  existed  ganoidal  heads,  that  to 
the  internal  cartilaginous  box  added  external  plates  of  bone, — the 
homologues  apparently  of  the  opercular,  maxillary,  frontal,  and 
occjpit2u  bones  in  the  osseous  fisnes  of  a  long  posterior  period, — 
fishes  that  were  not  ushered  upon  the  scene  until  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  reptile  in  its  highest  forms,  and  of  even  the 
marsupial  quadruped." 

The  facts  and  reasonings  contained  in  this  phapter  will,  w^ 
doubt  not^  shake  to  its  very  base  the  bold  theory  <rf  Professor 
Oken,  which  has  been  ao  generally  received  abroad,  aad  which  is 
b^iming  to  find  supporters  even  amongthe  solid  thinkers  of  our 
own  country.  In  the  Isis  of  1818,  l^rofessor  Lorena  Oken. 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  hjrpothesis  to  which  we 
allu&.  ^  In  Ancrust  1806,"  says  he,  ^  I  made  a  journey  over 
the  Hartz.  I  slid  down  through  the  wood  on  the  south  side, 
and  straight  before  me  at  my  very  feet  lay  a  most  beautifid 
blanched  skull  of  a  hind.  I  picked  it  up,  turned  it  round^  re- 
garded it  intensely ; — the  thing  was  done.  ^  It  is  a  vertebral 
column,'  struck  me  like  a  flood  of  lightning,  '  to  the  marrow  and 
bone,'  and  since  that  time  the  skull  has  been  r^arded  as  a  ver- 
tebral QQlumn.**'* 

This  remarkable  hypothesis  was  at  first  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  naturalists  of  Germany,  and  among  others,  by 
Agassiz,  who,  from  grounds  not  of  a  geolo^eal  kind,  has  more 
recently  rejected  it.  It  has  been  adopted  by  our  distinguished 
countryman.  Professor  Owen,  and  forms  the  centra]^  idea  in  his 
ktely  published  and  inpanious  work  "  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs*"** 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  that  the  fore-limbs  of  the 
vertebrata  are  the  ribs  of  the  occipital  bone  or  vertebra  set  free, 
and  (in  all  the  vertebrata  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  ordinary 
fishes)  carried  down  along  the  vertebral  column  by  a  sort  of  na- 
tural disliocation,  is  a  deduction  from  the  idea  that  startled  Pro- 
fessor Oken  in  the  forest  of  the  Hartz.  Whatever  support  this 
hypothesis  mi^t  have  expected  from  geology,  has  been  struck 
from  beneath  it  by  this  remarkable  chapter  of  Mr,  Miller^s  work ; 
and  though  anatomists  may  for  a  while  maintain  it  under  the 
infinenoe  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Owen>  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  it  ever  forms  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  geologist.  Mr* 
Miller  indeed  has,  by  a  most  skilful  examination  of  the  heads  <^ 
the  earliest  vertebrata  known  to  geologists,  proved  that  the  hy- 

Jothesis  derives  no  support  from  the  structure  which  they  ex* 
ibit,  and  Agassiz  has  even  upon  general  principles  rejected  it 
as  tmtenable. 


[II  1 1  * 


*  These  eraiilal  vertdbne,  which  are  few  in  number,  are  said  to  correspond  to 
the  four  senses  v  the  nasal,  ocular,  lingual,  and  auditor/  vertebrse^  each  having  their 
Spinal  processes  and  ribs. 
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"  It  IB  certain,  says  he,  that  orguiized 
with  virtual  qualities,  which,  at  a  certi 
elude  dissection,  and  all  our  means  of 
at  the  moment  of'  their  origin,  the  egg 
resemblance  to  each  other,  that  it  woul 
even  by  the  aid  of  the  moat  powerful  m 
cranfisli,  for  example,  from  that  of  true  i 
that  beings,  in  every  respect  different  f 
eggs  1     It  is  precisely  because  the  diffei 

period,  in  proportion  as  the  embryo  devdops  ite^  that  wa  were 
authoriiKd  to  conclude,  that  even  A-om  the  earliest  period  tha  e^s 
were  different  i  that  each  had  virtual  qualities  proper  to  itself,  «t> 
though  they  could  not  be  discotered 
trary,  any  one  should  find  two  eggs 
serve  two  beings  perfectly  identical  is; 
err  if  he  ascribed  to  these  eggs  differei 
fore  necessary,  in  order  to  be  in  a  et 
properties  peculiar  to  it  are  conceule< 
perties  should  manifest  themselves  on 
development.     Now,  applying  this  p 
vertebne,  we  would  say  that  if  these 
adult,  they  must  needs  show  themseh 
of  development.    If,  on  the  contrary 

embryo  nor  in  Ihe  adult,  lam  of  opinion  that  we  are  entitled  likewise 
to  dispute  their  virtual  existence." — Agas^z,  cited  m  ^ootpradt,  &o., 
p.  177,  %oU. 

Agassiz  then  goes  on  to  an svfcr,  which  he  does  in  a  Teirsfttis- 
facttwy  manner,  an  objection  drawn  from  the  physiologicid  value 
of  the  vertebrse,  the  function  of  which  is  to  support  tha  mnscnlar 
contractions,  and  toprot«ct  the  centres  of  the  nervous  Gj8tem;bnt 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  into  the  details  of  hia 
argument; 

Mr.  Miller's  next  chapter  on  the  strncture,  bulk,  and  aspect 
of  the  Aeterolepis,  is  like  that  which  precedes  it,  the  woric  o£  a 
master,  evincing  the  highest  powers  of  obBervation  and  aualysis. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  convey  to  oar  readers  any  idea  of  this 
remarkable  fish.  Its  size  in  the  larger  specimens  mast  have 
been  very  great;  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  propaTtitmi  of 
the"  head  in  the  ganoids  to  the  length  of  the  body,  wJiidt  is 
sometimes  as  one  to  five,  or  one  to  six,  or  one  to  six  and  ' 
a-haHj  or  even  one  to  seven,  our  author  conoindes  tbftt  the  total 
length  of  the  specimens  in  his  posseemon  must  have  been  at 
least  eight  feet  three  inches,  or  from  nine  feet  nine  to  nine  feet 
ten  incnes.  The  remains  of  an  asterolepis  found  by  Mr.  Dick 
at  Thurso,  indicate  a  length  of  fi^m  twelve  feet  five  to  thirteen 
feet  eight  inches ;  and  one  of  the  Knssian  specimens  of  Profes- 
sor Asmus,  must  have  been  from  eighteen  to  twenty-ihree  feet  long. 
"  Hence,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "  in  the  not  unimportant  circumstance 
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of  size — ^the  most  ancient  ganoids,  yet  known,  instead  of  taking 
their  placies  agreeably  to  tne  demands  of  the  development  h3rpo- 
thesis  among  the  sprats,  sticklebacks,  and  minnows  of  their  class, 
took  their  place  among  its  huge  basking  sharks,  gigantic  stur- 
geons,  and^ulky  swor^fishes.  ^They  were  giants,  pot  dwarfs." 
Judging  by  the  analogies  which  its  structure  exhibits  to  that  of 
fishes  of  the  existing  period,  the  asterolepis  must  have  been  a  fish 
high  in  th^  seale  of  organization. 

"  Instead  of  being,  as  the  development  hypothesis  would  require,  a 
fish  low  in  its  organization,  it  seems  to  have  ranged  on  the  level  of 
the  highest  ichthyic-reptilian  families  ever  called  into  existence. 
Had  an  intelligent  being,  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  upon  earth 
during  the  week  of  creation,  visited  Eden  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day,  he  would  have  found  in  it  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  but  no 
trace  of  man.  Had  he  returned  again  in  the  evening,  he  would  have 
seen,  installed  ifi  the  office  of  keepers  of  the  garden,  and  ruling  with 
no  tyrant  sway  as  the  humble  monarchs  of  its  brute  inhabitants,  two 
mature  human  cteatur^i^,  perfect  in  their  organization,  and  arrived 
at  the  full  stature  of  their  race.  The  entire  evidence  regarding  them, 
in  the  absence  of  all  such  information  as  that  imparted  to  Adam  by 
Milton'd  angel,  would  amount  simply  to  this^  that  in  the  morning  man 
was  not;  and  that  in  the  evening,  he  was.  There,  of  course,  could  not 
exist  in  the  circumstances  a  single  appearance  to  sanction  the  belief, 
that  the  tWo  human  creatures  whom  he  saw  walking  together  among 
the  trees  at  sunset,  had  been  *  developed  from  infusorial  points,'  not 
created  mature.  The  evidence  would,  on  the  contrary,  lie  all  the  other 
way.  And  in  no  degree  does  the  geologic  testimony,  respecting  the 
earliest  ganoids,  differ  from  what,  in  the  supposed  case,  would  be  the 
testimony  of  Eden,  regarding  the  earliest  men.  Up  to  a  certain  point  in 
the  geologic  scale,  we  find  that  the  ganoids  are  not ;  and  when  they  at 
length  make  their  appearance  upon  the  stage,  they  enter  large  in  their 
stature,  and  high  in  their  organization." — Footprints^  &c.,  pp.  104, 105. 

A  specimen  of  asterolepis,  discovered  by  Mr.  Dick,  among  the 
Thurso  rocks,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Miller,  exhibited  the  singidar  phe- 
nomenon of  a  quantity  of  thick  tar  lying  beneath  it,  which  stuck 
to  the  fingers  when  lifting  the  pieces  of  rock.  "  What  had  been 
once  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  blood  of  this  ancient  ganoid,  still 
lay  under  its  bones/'  a  phenomenon  which  our  author  had  pre- 
viously seen  beneath  the  body  of  a  poor  suicide,  whose  grave  in 
a  sandy  bank  had  been  laid  open  by  the  encroachments  of  a 
river,  the  sand  beneath  it  having  been  "  consolidated  into  a  dark 
coloured  pitchy  mass,''  extending  a  full  yard  beneath  the  body. 
In  like  manner,  the  animal  juices  of  the  asterolepis  had  preserved 
its  remains,  by  "  the  pervading  bitumen,,  greatly  more  conserva- 
tive in  its  effects  than  the  oil  and  gum  of  an  old  Egyptian  un- 
dertaker.^' The  bones,  though  black  as  pitch,  retained  to  a 
coninderable  degree  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  original  sub- 
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stance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  adipocire  of  wet  burjing- 
grouiids  preserves  fresh  and  green  the  bones  which  it  encloses. 

In  support  of  his  an ti- development  views,  Mr.  Miller  devotes 
his  next  and  sixth  chapter  to  the  recent  histflry,  order,  and^size, 
of  the  fishes  of  tlie  upper  and  lo 
readers  will  recollect  that,  in  oi 
tion,  and  of  the  Explanations  wi 
wards  published  as  a  sequel  to  i 
the  question,  whether  or  not  fis 
Silurian.  We  maintained,  on 
Beche,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  01 
and  recent  discoveries  have  m( 
they  have  been  found  in  still  mo 
these  Articles  were  composed,  f 
even  if  they  were  not  then  disco 
they  would  very  soon  be  discove 
time  he  was  committing  this  se 
spines  of  fishes  were  detected  lo^ 
1845,  by  Professor  Sedgwick;  ii 
by  Professor  Silliman,  and  in  t 
Phillips.  Professor  Sedgwick,  ii 
the  Llandeilo  flags,  in  the  lower 
doubt  that  vertebrate  animals  a 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Governme 
spine  of  Onchus,  in  the  limest 
upper  bed  of  the  Cambrian  syst 
These  facts  and  dates  have  beei 
gram.  They  may  be  thus  exhibited — 
Dale  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  Boeki.        Discovery  of  Fiatiea.  DiBCoverer. 


'A 


Upper  Ludlow, 

1838, 

Sir  B.  Sfurchison. 

Amestry  Limestone, 

1842, 

Professor  Phillips. 

Lower  Ludlow, 

Weulock  Shale, 

1847, 

Professor  Phillipa. 

Wenlock  Limestone, 

f  1845, 
t  1846, 

Professor  Sedgwick. 
Professor  SilUman. 

Loiter  SiiMrian  Bock$. 

Caradoo  Sandstone,  &c. 

Llandeilo  Flags, 

1847, 

Professor  Sedgwick. 

dmirian  Rockt. 

PljnlinHnon  Group, 

Bala  Limestone,  1847,  /  Geologists  of  the  Go- 

(      veroment  Survey. 
SnowdoD  Group,  with  Fucoids. 

Of  these  ancient  formations  the  bone  bed  of  the  upper  Lud- 
low rocks  is  the  only  one  whiclu  besides  defensive  spines  of 
fish,  coataina  teeth,  fragments  of  jaws,  and  shagreen  points, 
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whereasi  iu  the  infeaior  depofiits^  defensLre  spifleB-BloM)  am' 
found.    The  species  discovered  by  Professor  FlttlHps^  ice  the: 
Wenlock  shale^  werQ  mioroacopic^  uid  the  author  of  the  Vesiigei: 
took  advantage  of  this  insuk^d  feet  to  si^port  hi^  vdewsy'lrir 
pronouncing  the  litUe  creatares  to  which  the  species  bdoiiiged,  as^ 
the  foBtal  embryos  of  their  class.    Mr.  Miller  nas,  howeveri  even 
on  this  ground^  defeated  his  oppo&ent.     By  compadng  the  .de-<. 
fensive  spines  of  the  Onehus  Murehieoni  of  the  upper  Ludlow  bed) . 
with  those  of  a  recent  Spimxx  Acant/iiasy  or  dc^^fish^  and  of  the. 
Ceitracion  FhiUippiy  or  Port  Jaduon  shark,  he  anivesat  die 
conclusion,  that  the  fishes  to  which  the  species  belongedmustba 
all  of  considerable  size;  and  in  the  following  chapter  on  thAhigk 
standing  tf  the  PlaemdSf  he  shews  that  the  same  earLy  fiebes  wore 
high  in  intelligence  and  organization.    Professor  Sedgwich.had 
maintained,  that  the  Silurian  pkcoids  were  the  very  highest  tyifes 
of  their  class,  taking  into  account  <iheir  brain,  and  the  whole  ner^^ 
vous,  circulating,  and  generath^e  system.   In  reply  to  this  opiman^ 
the  author  of  the  Ve^iasg^y  in  his  Explanations,  asserts  that  Lin*^' 
nasus  ranked  these  fishes  as  low  as  worms;  and  he  states  that  the: 
placoids  have  a  cartilaginous  structure,  indicatiTe  of  the  embryo 
otic  state  of  veitebrated  animals,  and  that  what  Professor  Sed^; 
wick  calls  "  the  highest  types  of  their  class,"  were  in  reality  a 
separate  series  of  that  class  generally  inferior,  taking  the  leading 
features  of  organization  and  i^nicture  as  a  criterion,  but  stretdik- 
ing  farther,  both  downward  and  upward,  than  the  other  seizes, 
when  details  of  organization  are  consideared.     He  consid^s  also 
the  finning  of  the  tails  on  the  under  side  only,  and  the  po»tioii 
of  the  mouth  on  the  under  side  of  the  head,  as  a  mean  and 
embryotic  feature  of  structure.    Mr.  Miller  regards  this  as  an 
ingenious  piece  of  specidi  pleading,  and  he  accordingly  exaaimes 
it  m  detail.     He  shows  that  we  must  determine  points  of  prece« 
dence  among  animals  by  the  development  of  brain,  and  not  bone^ . 
and  he  proves  from  the  brain  of  the  Silurian  plsffioids,  their  if^ 
stincts  and  their  frame- work,  that  they  weiie  fishes  of  a  hi^ 
order.     With  regard  to  Xh^  finning  of  the  tail,  which  is  embry-* 
otic  in  the  salmon,  Mr.  Miller  shows  that  this  stmoturei^  when 
found  in  the  mature  placoid,  is  a  greater  proof  of  a  high  ^landing 
than  a  low  one ;  and  after  descrU^ing  the  nlacdd  tail,  and  the  pht* 
coid  cranium  and  mouth,  which  are  alleged  to  be  embryotic, 
he  concludes  that  embryotic  peculiarities  atre  not  neceJssarily  oif , 
a  low  order. 

In  his  ninth  chapter  on  the  History  and  Pr&gresi  of  JDegrada^ 
tiony  our  author  enters  upon  a  new  and  interesting  subjects  S^xe^ 
object  of  it  is  to  determine  the  proper  ground  on  which  the 
standing  of  the  earlier  vertebrata  should  be  de^ed,  namlelyy 
the  test  of  what  he  terms  homological  symmetry  of  organizatiom 
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In  natnro  thaw  are  monstear  famHies,  just  as  there  are  Hi  famiik^ ' 
monster  individuals— men  mthont  feet^  hands,  or  eyeS)  or  mdi 
them  in  a  wrong  plac&^sheep  with  legs  growing  irom  their 
necks,  dacUings  widi  wings  on  their  haunches,  and  dogs  and' 
cats  with  more  legs  than  they  requirei    We  hicve  thus,  ac^ 
cording  to  our  »uthor— *-l,  momtroAty  ihrotK/h  defed  of  parts  y 
2,  monstrosity  tbrougk  redundtmey  of  parts ;  and  3,  movi^^ro- 
sity  through  displa^emervb  of  parts^     This  last  8pecies,i  united 
in  some  oases  with  the  other  two,  our  author  finds  eurioudy 
exemplified  in  the  geological  history  of  the  fish,  which  he  considers 
bett^  known  than  that  cf  any  other  division  of  the  Vertebrata ; 
and  he  is  conTiiiced  that  It  is  fh)m  a  survey  of  the  progress  oF 
degradatiMi  in  the  great  Ichthyio  division,  that  the  standing  of 
the  kingly  fishes  of  me  Earlier  periods  is  to  be  determined. 

In  the  earliest  ¥»*tebratepenod,  namely,  the  Siiuriam,  our  au^ 
thor  shews  that  the  fishes  were  hamologicaily  symmetrical  in  th^ir 
organisation,  as  exhibited  in  the  Placoids.  In  the  second  great 
Ichthyio  period,  that  of  the  dd  Eed  Sandstone,  he  finds  the 
first  exan^>te  in  the  class  of  fishes  of  monslrosityj  by  displacement 
cf  parts.  In  all  the  ganoids  of  the  period,  th€a:ef  is  the  same  de^ 
parture  6em  symmetry  as  would  take  place  in  man  if  his  necl^ 
Mras  annihilated,  and  tne  arms  stuck  to  the  back  of  the  head.  In 
the  Coecosteus  and  Fteriohthys  of  the  same  period,  he  finds  the 
first  example  of  degradation  through  defect^  the  fcarmer  resem-* 
bling  a  human  monster  widiout  hands,  and  the  latter  one  without- 
feet»  Afi^r  ages  and  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  then  ^ler 
the  termination  of  tile  PalsBOEoio  period,  a  change  takes  place  in 
the  form  of  the  fish  tail.  ^  Other  agei  and  centuries  pass  away, 
during  winch  the  reptile  class  attains  to  its  fullest  development 
in  point  of  me^  organisation,  and  number,  and  then  aflber  the 
times  of  the  cretaceous  deposits  have  begun,  we  find  yet  another 
remai^kable  monstrosity  of  dii^lac^inent  introduced  among  all 
the  fidies  oioo&  veir  numerous  order,  and  among  no  inconnder^ 
able  proportion  of  the  fishes  of  another.  In  the  newly  introduced 
Ctenoids  {Acauthoptervgi^)  and  in  those  families  of  the  Cycloids, 
which  Cuvier  erected  into  the  order  Mala0fmtsrygH  sub'bra^ 
chiaiif  the  hinder  limbs  are  brought  forwavd  und  stuck  on  to  the 
base  of  the  previously  misplaced  fore  limbs*  All  the  four  limbs^ 
by  a  strange  moostrodtT'  of  displacement,  are  crowded  into  the 
place  of  the  extinguished  neck*  And  siKsh  in  the  present  day, 
IS  the  prevalent  type  among  fishes.  Monstrosity  through  defect 
is  also  found  to  increase ;  so  that  the  snake*-like  4woday  or  feet- 
wttuting  fishes,  form  a  numerous  order,  some  of  vehose  genera  are 
devoid,  as  in  the  common  eels  and  the  congers,  of  only  the  hin- 
d^  limbs,  while  in  others,  as  in  the  genera  Murcena  and  Syn-^ 
bronchus^  both  hinder  and  for^limbs  are  wanting/'  From  tnese 
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and  other  factsji  our  author  concludes  that  as  in  existing  fishes, 
we  find  many  more  proofs  of  the  monstrosity,  both. from  Ssplace- 
ment  and  defect  of  part^,  than  in  all  the  other  three  classes  of 
the  vertebrata,  and  as  these  monstrosities  did  not  appear  early 
but  late,  "  the  progress  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  though  it  still 
retains  not  a  few  of  the  higher  forms,  has  been  a  progress  not  of 
development  from  the  low  to  the  high,  but  of  degradation  from 
the  high  to  the  low."  Ah  extreme  example  of  the  degradation 
of  distortion,  superadded  to  that  of  displacement,  may  be  seen 
in  the  flounder,  plaice,  halibut  or  turbot, — fishes  of  a  family  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  earlier  period.  The  creature  is 
twisted  half  round  and  laid  on  its  side.  The  tail,  too,  is  horizon- 
tal. Half  the  features  of  its  head  are  twisted  to  one  side^  and  the 
other  half  to  the  other,  while  its  wry  mouth  is  in  keeping  with 
its  squint  eyes.  One  jaw  is  straight,  and  the  other  like  a  bow ; 
and  while  the  one  contains  from  four  to  six  teeth,  the  other  con- 
tains from  thirti/  to  thirty-jive. 

Aided  by  facts  like  these,  an  ingenious  theorist  might,  as  our 
author  remarks,  "  get  up  as  unexceptionable  a  theory  of  degra- 
dation as  of  development.'*  But  however  this  may  be,  the  prin- 
ciple of  degradaiipn  actually  exists,  and  "  the  history  of  its  pro- 
gress in  creation  bears  directly  against  the  assumption  that  the 
earlier  vertebrata  were  of  a  lower  type  than  the  vertebrata  of  the 
same  Ichthyic  class  which  exist  now."  This  interesting  chapter 
is  concluded  with  the  following  observations  : — 

"  This  fact  of  degradation,  strangely  indicated  in  geologic  history, 
with  reference  to  all  the  greater  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  has 
often  appeared  to  me  a  surpassingly  wonderful  one.  We  can  see  but 
imperfectly,  in  those  twilight  depths  to  which  all  such  subjects  riecjes- 
sarfly  belong ;  and  yet  at  times  enough  does  appear  to  show  us  what 
a  very  stiperficial  thinff  infidelity  may  be.  The  general  advance  in 
creation  has  been  incalculably  great.  The  lower  divisions  of  the  ver- 
tebrata preceded  \}^q  higher ;  the  fish  preceded  the  reptile,  the  reptile 
preceded  the  bird,  the  bird  preceded  the  mammiferous  quadniped,  and 
the  mammiferous  quadruped  preceded  man.  And  yet,  is  there  one  of 
these  great  divisions  in  which,  in  at  least  some  prominent  feature,  the 
present,  through  this  mysterious  element  of  degradation,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  past  ?  There  was  a  time  in  which  the  ichthjric  form  consituted 
the  highest  example  of  life ;  but  the  seas  during  that  period  did  not 
swarm  with  fish  of  the  degraded  type.  There  was,  in  like  mannei^, 
a  time  when  ^11  the  carnivora  and  all  the  herbivorous  quadrupeds  were 
represented  by  reptiles ;  but  there  are  no  such  magnificent  reptiles  on 
the  earth  now  as  reigned  over  it  then.  There  was  an  after  time,  when 
birds  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  representatives  of  the  warm-bloodea 
animals ;  but  we  find,  from  the  prints  of  their  feet  left  in  sandstone, 
that  the  tallest  men  might  have 

<  Walked  under  their  huge  legs,  and  peep'd  about^ 
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Further,  Ihfere  was  an  age  wheil  Ite  ijnadrupedal  niamtnald  were  the 
niagnsited  of  creation ;  biit  it  was  an  age  in  which  the  sagjtcious  ele- 
{)hantj  now  fextinct,  salve  in  thfe  complaratively  small  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can circles,  and  restricted  to  two  species,  wad  the  inhabitant  of  every 
country  of  the  Old  World,  from  its  southern  extremity  to  the  frozen 
shores  of  the  northern  ocean ;  and  when  vast  herds  ot  a  closely  allied 
and  equally  colossal  genus  occupied  its  place  in  the  New.  And  now, 
in  the  times  of  the  high- placed  human  dynasty, — of  those  formally 
delegated  monarchs  of  creation,  whose  nature  it  is  to  look  behind 
them  upon  the  past,  and  before  them,  with  mingled  fear  and  hope, 
upon  the  future, — do  we  not  as  certainly  see  the  elements  of  a  state 
of  ever-sinking  degradation,  which  is  to  exist  for  ever,  as  of  a  state  of 
ever-increasing  perfectibility,  to  which  there  is  to  l3e  no  end?  Nay, 
of  a  higher  race,  of  which  we  know  but  little,  this  much  we  at  least 
know,  that  they  long  since  separated  into  two  great  classes, — that  of 
the  *  elfect  angels,'  and  of  *  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate.' " — 
Footprints,,  ^c.^  pp.  176-180. 

In  his  next  and  tenth  chapter,  our  author  controverts  with  tis 
usual  power  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  development  hypothe- 
sis, drawn  from  the  predominance  of  the  Brachipods  among  the 
Silurian  Molluscs.  The  existence  of  the  highly  organized  ce- 
phalopods,*.  in  the  same  formation,  not  only  neutralizes  this 
argument,  but  authorizes  the  conclusion  that  an  animal  6f  a 
very  high  order  of  organisation  existed  in  the  earliest  formation. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  cephalopods,  or  the  brach- 
ipods, were  most  numerous.  Had  there  been  only  one  cuttle 
nsli  in  the  Siltrian  seas,  and  a  milHoii  of  brachipods,  the  fact 
would  equally  have  overturned  the  development  system. 

In  the  same  chapter,  Mr.  Miller  treats  of  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  Fossil  nora,  which  has  been  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  development  hypothesis.  On  the  authority  of  Adolphe 
Brogniart,  it  was  maintained  that  previous  to  the  age, of  the 
Lias,  "  Nature  had  failed  to  achieve  a  tree — and  that  the  rich, 
vegetation  of  the  coal  measures  had  been  exclusively  composed 
of  magnificent  immaturities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  gigantic 
ferns  and  club  mosses,  that  attained  to  the  size  of  forest  trees^ 
and  of  thickets  of  the  swamp-loving  horse-tail  family  of  plants.'*' 
True  exogenous  trees,  however,  do  e^ist  of  vast  size,  and  in  great 
numbers,  in  all  the  coal-fields  of  our  own  country,  as  has(!>een 
proved  by  Mr.  Miller.  Nay,  he  himself  discovered  in  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  Lignitey  which  is  proved  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
true  gymnospermous  tree,  represented  by  the  pines  of  Europe  and 
America,  or  more  probably,  as  Mr.  Miller  believes,  by  the  Arau- 
carians  of  Chili  and  New  Zealand.  This  important  discovery 
is  pregnant  with  instruction.  The  ancient  conifer  must  have 
waved  its  green  foliage  over  dry  land,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 

*  See  oar  Beview  of  the  Eaplanatiotu  in  vol;  ill.  p.  1 1,  Note, 
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it  wa3  the  only  tree  in  the  primeTal  forest.  "  The  ship  carpen- 
ter," as  our  author  observes,  "  might  have  hopefully  taken  axa 
in  band  to  explore  the  woods  foe  some  such  stately  pine  as  the 
one  described  by  MiltoO)— ■ 

'  Hewn  OB  NorwMian  hilb,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral.' " 

live  leaf  of  the  old  Bed  Sandstone  as  not  at  all  d«- 
our  author  invites  us  to  a  voyage  from  the  latest 
.0  the  first  tone  of  the  Silarian  fbrmation,  thus 
ncient  to  Still  mOre  ancient  scenes  of  being,  and 
the  commencement  of  our  voyage,  a  graceful  in- 
and  and  water,  eonUnent,  river  and  sea. 

"  We  fint  coast  ahmg  ifaa  hnd  of.  the  tertiary,  inhaUded  by  the 
Strang  qnndrupeds  of  Cuvior,  tnd  waving  with  the  reeda  and  p^ms 
of  the  Paris  bwin  g  the  land  of  the  WeaMen  with  its  gigaotio  iguar 
nodoQ  rustling  amid  its  tree  ferns  aad  its  cycadeee,  comes  next ;  then 
comes  the  gpeen  land  of  the  oolite,  with  its  little  pouched,  insectivo- 
roua  quadruped,  its  flying  reptiles,  its  vast  jungles  of  the  Brora  equi- 
setum,  and  its  forests  of  the  H^msdale  pine ;  and  then,  dimly,  as 
through  a  haze,  we  mark  as  we  speed  on,  the  thinly  scattered  islands 
of  the  New  Ited  SaDdetone,  and  pick  up  in  our  course  a  large  float- 
ing leaf,  veined  like  that  of  a  cabbage,  which  not  a  little  puzzles  the 
botanists  of  the  expedition.  And  now  we  near  the  vast  Carhont- 
ferouB  continent,  and  see  along  the  undulating  outline,  between  us 
and  the  sky,  the  strange  forme  of  a  vegetation,  compared  with  which 
that  of  «very  previously  seen  land  seems  stunted  aad  poor.  W« 
speed  day  ailer  day  aloi^  endless  forests,  in  which  gigantic  dub- 
mossee  wave  in  air  a  handred  feet  over  head,  and  skirt  intermingle 
marshes,  in  which  ihteketa  of  reeds  overtop  the  oiast-bead.  Ajid, 
where  mighty  rivers  come  roUing  to  the  sea,  we  mark,  through  tha 
long-retiring  vistas  which  they  open  into  the  interior,  the  highe): 
grounds  of  the  country  covered  with  coniferous  ti'ees,  and  see  dod- 
dered trunks  of  vast  si«e,  like  those  of  Gianton  and  Crsigleith, 
reclining  under  the  banks  in  deep  muddy  reaches,  with  their  decay- 
ing tops  turned  adown  the  current  At  length  the  furtliermost  pi-o- 
montory  of  this  long  range  of  coast  comes  full  in  vieW  :  we  near  it, — ■ 
we  have  come  up  ahreast  of  it :  we  see  the  sheila  of  the  Mountain 
limestone  glittering  white  alon"  its  ftirther  shore,  and  the  green 
depths  under  our  keel  lightened  by  the  flash  of  innumerable  corab  ; 
and  then,  bidding  &rewell  to  Ae  land  for  ever, — for  bo  the  geologists, 
of  but  five  years  ago,  wo»ld  have  advioed,— we  launch  into  the 
unmeasured  ocean  of  the  Old  Red,  with  its  three  conaecutive  sones  of 
animal  life.  Not  a  eingle  patch  of  land  more  do  those  geologic 
charts  exhibit  which  we  still  regard  as  new.  The  cones  of  the  ^- 
rian  and  Cambriwi  succeed  the  zones  of  the  Old  Red;  and,  darkly 
fringed  by  an  obscure  hank  of  cloud,  ranged  along  the  last  zona  in 
tlioseries,  anight  that  neverdissipates  settles  down  upon  the  deep.  Our 
voyage,  like  that  of  the  old , fabulous  navigiitora   of  five   centuries 
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ago,  ^-rmiDates  on  tie  aea  in  a  thick  darkness,  beyond  which  there 
lies  na^hol-e,  and  there  dawnS  no  light.  And  it  isin  the  middJo  of 
this  vast  ocean,  just  where  the  last  aone  of  the  Old  fied  leans  against 
the  first  ztine  of  tbe  Silurian,  that  ve  bsVA  succeeded  in  i^BCOTernig 
a  solitary  island  unseen  before, — a  shmb'bearing  jand-  mucb  en- 
veloped in  fog,  bnt  with  hills  t{iat  at  least  look  gc^'o.  in.  the  distance. 
There  are  patches  of  floating  sea-weed  ranch  commjimifld  by  the  surf 
all  around  it;  and  on  one  projectit^  headland,  we  see  clear  through 
our  glasses  a  oone-bearing  ttee,"-^fM;^«hii»,  ^.,  pp.  202,  208. 


covered,  and  thcsr  fossils  exasnned,  tbey  ftiraish  the  strongest 
argument  that  oonld  be  de«H«d  ag&rnst  the  theory  they  were 
expected  td  sustain.  This  fact,  ito  doubt,  is  so  far  in  favour  of 
the  fluppositiori  that  there  may  be  still  lower  fossiUbearintf 
strata,  tmt  as  Mr.  Milter  observe^  ".The  pyramid  of  organize? 
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:istence,   as   it   ascQ^ds   into   the   by-past  eternity,  inclines 
nsibly  towards  its  apex, — ^that  apex  of  "  beginning^^  on  which, 


existence, 
sen  si 

on  far  other  than  Geological  grounds,  it  is  our  privilege  to  be- 
lieve. The  broad  base  of  the  superstructvire  planted  on  the  ex- 
isting scene,  stretches  across  the  entire  scale  of  life,  animal,  and 
vegetable ;  but  it  contracts  as  it  rises  into  the  past^ — ^man, — 
the  quadrumana, — ^the  quadrupedal  man — the  bird  and  the 
reptile  are  each  in  succession  struck  from  off  its  breadth,  till  we  at 
length  see  it  with  the  vertebrata,  represented  by  only  the  fish, 
nan*owing  as  it  were  to  a  point;  and  though  the  clouds  of 
the  upper  region  may  hide  its  apex,  we  infer  irom  the  declina- 
tion of  its  sides,  that  it  cannot  penetrate  much  farther  into  the 
profound." 

In  our  author's  next  chapter,  the  twelfth  of  the  series,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  ^^  Lamarckian  hypothesis  of  the  .origin  of 
plants,  and  its  consequences."     More  than  a  centuiy  ago,  M.  De 
Maillet,  in  his    "Telliamed,"  (Demaillet  written  backwards,) 
maintained  that  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  came  from  the 
sea.     A  wild  theory  never  dies.     However  great  may  have  been 
our  progress  in  knowledge,  there  is  always  some  sciolist  igno- 
rant enough,  and  sufficiently  fond  of  notoriety,  to  take  it  up  and 
make  it  his  own.    The  speculation  of  De  Maillet  has  assumed 
the  following  form  in  the  Physio-Philosophy  of  Professor  Oken, 
a  work  of  a  very  exceptionable  character,  translated  for  the 
Kay  Society  in  1847  1     ''  All  Ufe,"  say^  he,  "  is  from  the  sea. 
Where  the  sea  organism,  by  self-elevation,  succeeds  in  attaining 
unto  form,  there  issues  forth  from  it  a  higher  organism.    Love 
arose  out  of  the  sea-foam.     The  primary  mucus  (that  in  which 
electricity  originates  life)  was  and  is  still  generated  in  those  very 
parts  of  the  sea  where  the  water  is  in  contact  with  earth  and 
air,  and  thus  upon  the  shores.     The  first  creation  of  the  organic 
took  place  where  the  first  mountain  summits  projected  out  of 
the  w^ter, — indeedy  without  doubty  in  India^  if  ihe  Himalayas  be 
the  highest  mountain.     The  first  organic  forms^  whether  plants  or 
animals^  emerged  from  the  shallow  parts  of  ilie  seaP     The  geolo- 
gical ignorance  exhibited  in  the  yirtual  declaration  that  the  nigh-   * 
est  mountains  must  be  the  oldest,  has  been  well  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Miller.    The  researches  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  place  it  be- 
yond a  doubt,^  that  the  Himalaya  range  was  upheaved  (car- 
rying up  with  it  upon  its  flank  vast  beds,  of  the  oolitic  system) 
long  after  the  upheaval  of  o.ur  own  Scottish  Mountains.     The 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges,'*'  as  uaght  have  been  expected,  adopts 
the  theory  of  the  "  spread  of  terrestrial  vegetation  from  the  sea 
into  the  lands  adjacent,"  the  land-plants  navii^,  in  their  first 
condition,   exssteaas  weeds  of  the    sea.     Professor    Edward 
Forbes,  and  other  eminent  botanists,  maiAtain  the  very  different 

"  *  See  this  i^mw,  vol  vi  pp.  ':5[49-254. 
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opinion,  that  each  species  of  plant  was  propagated  throughout 
tne  area  they  are  now  found  to  occupy  by  paeans  of  a  Single 
seed  introduced  by  currents  or  wafted  through  the  air  J  and  our 
author  has  adopted  and  defended  this  opinion  with  his  usual  skill 
and  sagacity,  and  by  a  variety  of  arguments  which  our  IJpiits  will 
not  permit  us  to  detail. 

In  his  thirteenth  chapter,  on  "  The  "[If  wo  Floras,  marine  an(^ 
terrestrial,"  he  has  shown  that  all  our  experience  is  opposed  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  one  has  been  transmuted  into  the  otner.  If 
the  marine  had  been  converted  into  terrestrial  vegetation,  we 
ought  to  have,  in  the  Lake  of  Stennis,  for  example,  plants  of  aj|i 
intermediate  character  between  the  algse  of  the  sea  a^d  the  mono- 
cotyledons of  the  lake.  But  no  such  transition-plants  are  found. 
The  algae,  as  our  author  observes,  become  dwarfish  and  ill-de- 
veloped. They  cease  to  exist  as  the  water  becomes  fresher, 
"  until  at  length  we  find,  instead  of  the  brown,  rootless,  flower- 
less  fucpids  and  confervas  of  the  ocean,  the  green,  rooted,  flower- 
ing flags,  rushes,  and  aquatic  grasses  of  the  fresn  water.  Many 
thousands  of  years  have  failed  to  originate  a  single  intermediate 
plant."  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  character 
of  the  vegetation  along  the  extensive  shores  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. No  botanist  has  ever  found  a  single  plant  in  the  transi- 
tion state.  Having  thus  appealed  to  experience  in  support  of 
his  views,  Mr.  Miller  devotes  the  rest  of  this  interesting  chapter 
to  the  discussion  of  the  question,  How  far  the  Christian  contro- 
versialist ought  to  avail  himself  of  this  kind  of  argument? 
Those  who  refuse  to  believe  in  a  miracle,  because  it  is  against 
experience,  ought  still  less  to  beheve  in  a  hypothesis  which  is 
contrary  to  experience.  Though  against  experience,  the  miracle 
is  supported  by  irresistible  testimony ;  but  the  hypothesis  iis  not 
only  contrary  to  an  invariable  experience,  but  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  testimony.  A  miracle  is,  in  its  very  nature,  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  tested  by  experience ;  a  hypothesis,  on  the 
contrary,  is  what  can  be  tested  only  by  experience. 

The  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  "  Footprints"  will  be  perused 
with  great  interest  by  the  general  reader.  It  is  a  powerful  ana 
argumentative  exposure  of  the  development  hypothesis,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  the  ^*  Y^stigea.^' 
Whether  we  consider  it  in  its  nature,  in  its  history,  or  in  the 
character  of  the  intellects  with  whom  it  originated,  or  by  whom 
it  has  been  received  and  supported,  Mr.  Miller  has  shown  that  it 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  Jt  existed  as  a  wild  dream  be- 
^re  geology  had  any  being  as  a  science.  It  was  broached  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  De  Maillet,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  geo- 
logy even  of  his  day.  In  a  translation  of  his  Telliamed,  pubnsh- 
ed  in  1760,  Mr.  Miller  finds  very  nearly  the  same  account  given 
of  the  origin  of  plants  and  animals,  as  that  in  the^  *^  Yestlg^/^ 
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and  In  which  the  sea  is  described  as  that  ^^  great  and  fruitful  womb 
of  nature^  in  which  organisation  and  life  first  begin."  Lamarck, 
though  a  skilful  botanist  and  conchologist,  ¥ras  tmacquainterl 
with  geology ;  and  as  he  first  published  his  development  hypothe- 
sis in  1802,  (an  hypothesis  identical  with  that  of  the  "  Vestiges,") 
it  is  probable  that  ne  was  not  then  a  very  skilful  zoologist.  Nor 
has  Professor  Oken  any  higher  claims  to  geological  acquirements. 
He  confesses  that  he  wrote  the  first  edition  of  his  work  in  1810  in 
a  kind  of  inspiration  !  and  it  is  not  dIflScult  to  estimate  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  inspiring  idol  that  announced  to  the  German  sage 
that  the  globe  was  a  vast  crystal,  a  little  flawed  in  the  facets,  and 
that  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  the  three  constituents  of  granite, 
were  the  hail-drops  of  heavy  showers  of  stone  that  fell  mto  the 
original  ocean,  and  accumulated  into  rock  at  the  bottom  I 

Such  is  the  unscientific  parentage  of  the  theories  promulgated  in 
the  ^^  Vestiges."  But  the  author  of  tUs  work  appeals  in  the  first 
instance  to  science.  Astronomy,  geology,  botany,  and  zoology 
are  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  his  favour ;  but  the  astro* 
Homer,  geologist,  botanist,  and  the  zoologist  all  refiise  him  their 
testimony,  deny  his  premises,  and  reject  his  results.  **It  is  not," 
as  Mr.  Miller  happily  observes,  "  the  illiberal  religionist  that 
casts  him  off.  It  is  the  inductive  philosopher."  Science  addresses 
him  in  the  language  of  the  possessed — "  The  astronomer  I  know, 
and  the  geologist  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ?"  Thus  left  alone 
in  a  cloud  of  star-dust,  or  in  brackish  water  between  the  marine 
and  terrestrial  flora,  he  ^*  appeals  from  science  to  the  want  of 
it,"  casts  a  stone  at  our  Scientific  Institutions,  and  demands  a  jury 
of  "  ordinary  readers,"  as  the  only  "  tribunaP'  by  which  "  the 
new  philosophy  is  to  be  truly  and  righteously  judged." 

The  last  and  fifteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Miller's  work,  "  On  the 
Bearing  of  Final  Causes  on  Geologic  History,"  if  read  with  care 
and  thought,  will  prove  at  once  delightful  and  instructive.  The 
principle  ^f^Tia^  cames,  or  the  conditions  of  existence,  affords. a 
wide  scope  to  our  reason  in  Natural  History,  but  especially  in 
Geology,  It  becomes  an  interesting  in^uirv,  if  any  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  at  certain  periods  species  began  to  exist,  and 
became  extinct  after  the  lapse  of  lengthened  periods  of  time,  and 
why  the  hiffher  classes  of  being  succeeded  the  lower  in  the  order 
of  creation?  The  incompleteness  of  geological  science  does  not 
permit  us  to  remove  the  veil  which  bangs  over  this  mysterious 
chronology ;  but  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  in  about  a  quarter 
of  a  centuiy,  in  a  favoured  locality  like  the  British  Islands, 
geological  history  "  will  assume  a  very  extraordinarv  form ;"  and 
in  the  following  fine  passage  he  exhibits  to  us,  as  if  in  a  spectral 
shape,  a  conception  equally  striking  and  suggestive. 

*^  The  history  of  the  four  ffreat  monarchies  of  the  world  was  typified 
in  the  prophetic  dream  of  the  ancient  Babylonish  king,  by  a  colossal 
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image,  *  Ucrifele  in  its  form  and  brightneea,'  of  wliich  the  '  heiid  was 
pure  gold,' tKe  *  breast  and  arma  of  silver,' the  'belly  and  thighs  of 
^brBSE,'  and  the  \a^  and  feet  of  iron,  and  of  iron  mingled  with  clay.' 
The  vieiDS,  ia  fl'iiiQh  it  formed  th«  central  object,  was  appropriately 
.that  of  a  paissant  Btonareb,  and  the  image  itself  typified  the  merdy 
biunan  monarchies  of  tb&  eai'ttf.  It  tvoold  require  a  widely  differeat 
figure  to  symbolize  the  great  monarchies  of  creation.  And  yet  reve- 
lation does  furnish  auch  a  figure.  It  is  that  which  was  witnessed  by 
the  captive  prophet  beside  '  the  river  Chebar,'  when  '  the  heavens 
were  opened^  and  he  saw  visions  of  God.'  In  that  chariot  of  Deity 
glowing  in  fire  and  amber,  with  its  complex  wheels  'so  high  that  they 
Were  dreadful,' set  round  about  with  eyes ;  there  were  livingcreatures, 
of  whose  fonr  feces  three  were  brute  and  one  human,  and  high  over 
an  sat  the  Son  of  Man.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  in  this  sublime 
vision  in  wfaich^  with  features  distinct  enough  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion, tbere  mingle  the  elements  of  an  awful  incomprehensibility,  and 
trtuch  even  the  genius  of  Ha^elle  has  failed  adequately  to  pourtray—^ 
tbe  history  of  all  the  past  and  of  oil  the  future  had  been  symlxitized. 
In  the  order  of  f  ravidence  intimated  in  the  geologic  record,  the  brute 
&cea,  «e  in  tbq  vision,  outnumber  the  human  ;  the  human  dynasty  is 
one,and  the  dynasties  of  th    "    '    "  ~s  ace  three;  and  yet  who 

can. doubt  that  they  all  equi  ta  of  a  well-ordered  and 

perfect  whole,  as  the  four  t  one  cherub ;  that  they 

nave  been  moving  onward  t  in  the  unity  of  one  grand 

harmonious  design — now  '  1:  -er  tlie  comprehension  of 

earth — now  let  rlown  to  its  '  nd  that  the  Creator  of  (dl 

has  been  ever  seated  over  tl  ne  of  his  providence — a 

'  likeness  in  the  appearance  ilying  the  perfection  of  his 

nature  in  his  wortSngB,  and  end  from  the  beginning?" 

—FootprtTOs,  ^.,  pp.  282,  2 

It  is  a  singular  feet,  which  will  yet  lead  to  singular  results, 
tliat  Oavier's  arrangement  of  the  four  classes  of  vertebrate  animals 
should  exhibit  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they  are  found  in 
ihe  strata  of  the  earth.  In  the  ^sA  the  average  proportion  of  the 
'brain  to  the  spinal  cord  is  only  as  2  to  1.  In  the  repfifothe 
ratio  is  3^  to  I.  Inthe^rcJ  it  is  as  3  to  1.  In  the  mamma/t'a  it  is 
as  4  to  1  ;  and  !n  mmi  it  is  as  28  to  1,  No  less  remarkable 
is  the  foetal  progress  of  the  human  brain.  It  first  becomes  a 
brain  resembling  that  of  a  fish  ;  th^n  it  grows  into  the  form  of 
that  of  a  reptile ;  then  into  that  of  a  bird ;  then  into  that  of  a 
mamnrifer6us  quadruped,  and  finally  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
human  brain,  "  thus  comprisiDg  in  its  fcetal  progress  an  epitome 
of  geological  history,  as  if  man  were  in  himself  a  compendium  <^ 
all  animated  nature,  and  of  kin  to  every  creatiure  that  lives." 
■  The  large  brain  of  man  would  have  been,  as  Mr.  Miller  states, 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  earlier  ages  of  creation.  He  could  not 
hare  lived  amid  the  storms,  and  eardiquakes,  and  eruptions  of  a 
TDL.  XlL      NO.  XXIV.  ■  2  1 
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world  m  the  act  of  formation.  His  timid  nature  would  have  quail- 
ed under  the  multifarious  convulsions  around  him.  The  thunder 
of  a  boiling  and  tempest-driven  ocean  would  have  roused  him  from 
his  couch,  as  its  waters  rushed  upon  him  at  midnight ;  torrents  of 
lava  or  of  mud  would  have  chased  him  from  his  hearth ;  and  if  he 
escaped  the  pestilence  of  animal  and  vegetable  death,  the  vapour 
of  tne  subterranean  alembics  would  have  suffocated  him  in  the 
open  air.  The  house  of  the  child  of  civilisation  was  not  ready 
for  his  reception.  The  stones  that  were  to  build  and  roof  it,  had 
not  quitted  their  native  beds.  The  coal  that  was  to  light  and 
heat  it  was  either  green  in  the  forest,  or  blackening  in  the  store- 
house of  the  deep.  The  iron  that  was  to  defend  him  from  exter- 
nal violence  lay  buried  in  the  ground ;  and  the  rich  materials 
of  civilisation,  even  if  they  were  ready,  had  not  been  cast  with- 
in his  reach,  from  the  hollow  of  the  Creator^s  hand.  But  if 
man  could  have  existed  amid  catastrophes  so  tremendous  and 

f)rivations  so  severe,  his  presence  was  not  required,  for  his  intel- 
ectual  powers  could  have  had  no  suitable  employment.  Crea- 
tion was  the  field  on  which  his  industry  was  to  be  exercised 
and  his  genius  unfolded ;  and  that  Divine  reason  which  was  to 
analyze  and  combine,  would  have  sunk  into  sloth  before  the  ele- 
ments of  matter  were  let  loose  from  their  prison-Aouse,  and  Na- 
ture had  cast  them  in  her  mould.  But  though  there  was  no  spe- 
cific time  in  this  vast  chronology  which  we  could  fix  as  appropri- 
ate for  the  appearance  of  man,  yet  we  now  perceive  that  he  entered 
with  dignity  at  its  close.  When  the  sea  was  gathered  into  one  place, 
and  the  dry  land  appeared,  a  secure  footing  was  provided  for  our 
race.  When  the  waters  above  the  firmament  were  separated  from 
the  waters  below  it,  and  when  the  light  which  ruled  the  day,  and 
the  light  which  ruled  the  night,  were  displayed  in  the  azure 
sky,  n^an  could  look  upward  into  the  infinite  of  space,  as  he  looked 
dovt'nward  into  the  infinite  in  time.  When  the  living  creature 
ttfier  his  kind  appeared  in  the  fields,  and  the  seed-bearing  herb 
covered  the  earth,  human  genius  was  enabled  to  estimate  the  * 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  bounty  of  its  Author; — and  human  labour 
received  and  accepted  its  commission,  when  it  was  declared  from 
on  high  that  seed-time  and  harvest  should  never  cease  upon  the 
eitrtb. 

Bdt  though  the  early  world  was  not  made  for  the  reception  of 
man,  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  habits  and  instincts  of  inferior 
itatui^s.  Fishes  ana  reptiles  were  well  fitted  to  enjoy  life  on  a 
|)Ianet  partially  consolidated  and  shaken  with  earthquakes.  Birds 
could  live  and  multiply  under  circumstances  which  would  be 
unfarotirable  to  terrestrial  animals ;  and  when  the  earth  was  far 
advanced  in  its  preparation  for  man,  and  the  land  su£Siciently 
dried  and  consolidated  to  sustain  the  weight  of  heavy  and 
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gigantic  animak,  the  tufiinmiferotis  qtiiKlrapedswere  admitted  to 
its  plains.  But  it  is  a  curionsj  fact,  that  they  were  no  sooner 
admitted  as  a  group,  than  the  feptiles  appear  in  greatly  dimin-* 
Ished  proportions,  while  those  of  the  gigantic  class  are  reduced  in 
size  as  well  as  number.  Mf.  Millet  has  assigned  a  plausible 
reason  for  this  remarkable  change.  Had  the  gigantic  reptiles 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  higher  herbivorous,  and  the  more 
powerful  carnivorous  animals,  an  exterminatory  war  must  have 
taken  place  between  them ;  and  the  jungles  ana  the  dense  forests 
which  they  occupied  would  have  been  a  scene  of  cruelty  and 
suffering  incompatible  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  The 
reptile  was  therefore  removed  from  bis  place  in  the  front  of  crea* 
tion;  and  no  sooner  Were  "creatures  of  a  higher  order  introduced 
into  the  consolidating  and  fkst  ripening  planet,  than  his  bulk 
shrank,  and  his  strength  lessened,  and  he  assumed  a  humility  of 
fbrm  and  aspect  at  once  hi  keeping  with  hi*  reduced  circum* 
stances,  and  compatible  with  the  general  welftire." 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  degradation  of 
classes,  than  for  their  reduction  and  diminution.  Our  author 
acknowledges  that  he  can  neithei*  find  a  reason  or  a  cause  for 
a  fact  so  mysterious,  but  he  views  it  as  standing  connected  with 
other  great  facts  in  the  moral  government  of  the  universe, — with 
the  existence  in  a  future  state  of  two  separate  classes — the 
one  elevated,  the  other  degraded — the  one  godlike  and  happy^ 
the  other  fiendlike  and  misersible.  In  the  programme  of  crea- 
tion, the  several  dynasties  of  life  wefe  introduced  in  their 
higher  forms,  and  we  have  already  noticed  the  additional  fact  of 
the  degradation  of  the  fish  and  the  reptiles. 

"  And  then,"  says  our  author,  **passirig  on  to  the  revealed  record,  we 
learn  that  the  dynasty  of  niati^  in  the  mixed  state  .and  character,  is 
not  the  final  one,  but  that  thete  is  to  be  yet  another  creation^  or  more 
properly  re-creation,  known  theologically  as  the  resurrection,  whieh 
shall  be  connected  in  its  physical  components  by  bonds  of  mysterious 
paternity,  with  the  dynasty  whieh  now  reigns,  and  be  bound  to  it 
mentally  by  the  chain  of  identity,  conscious  and  actual ;  but  which 
in  all  that  constitutes  superiority,  shall  be  as  vastly  its  superior  as 
the  dynasty  of  responsible  man  is  superior  to  even  the  lowest  of  the 
preliminary  dynasties.  "We  are  farther  taught,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  last  of  the  dynasties,  there  will  be  a  re-creation  of  not  only 
elevated,  but  also  of  degraded  beings — a  re-creatioii  of  the  lost.  We 
are  taught  yet  farther,  that  though  the  present  dynasty  be  that  of  a 
lapsed  race,  which  at  their  first  introduction  were  placed  on  higher 
ground  than  that  on  which  they  now  stand,  and  sank  by  their  own  act^ 
it  was  yet  part  of  the  original  design,  fi*om  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
that  they  should  occupy  the  existing  pAatform ;  and  thatt  rederaptioH 
is  thus  no  after-thought,  rendered  necessary  by  the  &1I,  but^  on  the 
contrary,  part  of  a  general  scheme,  for  which  provision  had  been  mad# 
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from  the  beginning ;  so  that  the  divine  man^  through  whom  the  work 
of  restoration  has  heett  effected,  was  in  reality,  in  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  iEternal,  what  he  is  designated  in  the  remai^ble  text, 
'  Me  Lamk  stem  frcm  the  foiaidatians  of  ike  world  J  Slain  fixjm  the 
foundations  of  the  world !  Could  the  assertors  of  the  ston  j  science 
ask  ftwr  langtmge  mote  express  ?  By  piecing  the  two  records  together 
—that  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  that  revealed  in  the  rocksr^records 
which,  however  widely  geologists  may  mistake  the  one>  or  commen- 
tators misunderstand  the  other,  have  emanated  from  the  same  great 
author,  we  learn  that  in  slow  and  solemn  majesty  has  period  suc-^ 
ceeded  period,  each  in  succession  ushering  in  a  higher  and  yet  higher 
scene  of  existence — that  fish,  reptiles,  mammlferous  quadrupeds  have 
reigned  in  turn, — that  responsible  man,  '  made  in  the  image  of  God,' 
and  with  dominion  over  all  creatures,  ultimately  entered  into  a  world 
ripened  fbr  his  reception  ;  but  further,  that  this  passing  scene,  in  which 
he  forms  the  prominent  figure,  is  not  the  final  one  in  the  long  series, 
but  merely  the  last  of  the  preliminary  scenes ;  and  that  that  period  to 
which  the  bygone  ages,  incalculable  in  amount,  with  all  their  well- 
proportioned  gradations  of  being,  form  the  imposing  vestibule,  shall 
have  perfection  for  its  occupant,  and  eternity  fbr  its  duration.  I  know 
not  how  it  may  appear  to  others ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  there  would  be  a  lack  of  proportion  in  the  series  of  being, 
were  the  period  of  perfect  and  glorified  humanity  abruptly  connected, 
without  the  introduction  of  an  intermediate  creation 'of  res/?owst6Z6  im- 
perfection, with  that  of  the  dying,  irresponsible  brute.  That  scene  of 
things  in  which  God  became  man,  and  suffered,  seems^  as  it  no  doubt 
isy  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain/* — Footprints^  ^c,  pp.  301-303- 

At  this  startling  result — startling  from  its  apparent  truth,  our 
author  finds  himself  on  the  confines  of  a  mystery  which  man 
has  "  vainly  aspired  to  comprehend."  "  I  have,"  says  he,  '^  no 
new  reading  of  the  enigma  to  oflTer.  I  know  not  why  it  is  that 
moral  evil  exists  in  the  universe  of  the  All-wise  and  the  All- 
powerful  ;  nor  through  what  occult  law  of  Deity  it  is  that  *  per- 
fection should  come  through  suflFering.^"  In  the  darkness  of 
this  mystery  the  best  and  the  brightest  spirits  are  involved ; — 
and  our  inability  to  comprehend  it  we  willingly  acknowledge. 
But  there  are  difiiculties,  which  though  we  cannot  solve  them 
for  others,  we  may  solve  for  ourselves.  An  inferior  intellect 
may  disencumber  itself  of  a  load,  which  a  superior  one  may  be 
doomed  for  ever  to  bear.  The  Spectre  of  Moral  Evil  may 
haunt  the  philosopher  when  the  peasant  has  succeeded  in  exor- 
cising it;  and  the  physician  when  ne  cannot  achieve  a  cure,  may 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  find  an  anodyne. 
.  To  exhibit  the  Divine  attributes,  and  to  display  the  Divine 
glory  to  an  intellectual  and  immortal  race,  must  have  been  the 
purpose  for  which  a  material  universe  was  created.  In  his  phy- 
sical frame  Man  is  necessarily  subject  to  physical  laws.  The 
law  of  gravity  "  cannot  cease  as  he  goes  by ;" — and  finite  in  his 
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nature,  and  fallible  in  his  reason,  he  can  bnt  leebly  defend 
himself  against  the  ferocity  of  animal  life,  or  against  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  or  against  the  poison  that  may  mingle  in  hi^ 
cup.  His  high  reason  does  not,  in  many  ^nergencies,  compen- 
sate f(^  his  inferior  instinct.  He  is  therefore  helplesafy  exposed 
to  suffering  and  death.  The  instincts  of  seIf*preserration  an^l 
of  parental  aflfection,  give  a  magnitude  and  interest  to  what- 
ever affects  the  safety  and  happiness  of  himself  and  his  offspring. 
He  is  thus  placed  in  antagonism  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  and  in 
the  collision  of  interests  and  feelings,  laws  human  and  Divine 
are  broken.  Nor  is  this  result — if  it  be  a  result — ^less  con- 
formable to  what  we  have  regarded  as  the  object  and  end  of 
creation.  In  order  to  glorify  God  by  a  knowledge  of  his  attri- 
butes, we  must  have  these  attributes  fully  displayed.  The 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creatoi',  are  exhibited 
to  ns  every  day  and  every  hour ; — they  are  prodaimed  in  the 
heavens ;— they  are  stamped  on  the  earth ; — life,  and  the  enjoys 
ments  of  life,  display  them  even  to  the  dumb,  the  deaf,  and  the 
bKnd.  But  in  what  region  are  we  to  descry  the  attributes  of 
mercy,  of  justice,  and  of  truth  ?  In  the  abodes  of  happiness  and 
peace,  the  idea  of  Mercy  can  neither  have  an  object  nor  a  name. 
Justice  can  be  understood  only  amid  injustice. — and  Trutli 
only  amid  falsehood.  The  moral  attributes  of  tne  most  Higli 
can  be  comprehended  and  emblazoned  only  among  the  cruel, 
the  dishonest,  and  the  untrue.  His  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, can  be  exhibited  only  in  a  material  world,  governed  by 
the  laws  of  matter;  and  man  in  his  material  nature  must  be 
subject  to  their  operation  and  control.  Though  thus  controlled 
anci  thus  suffering,  we  are  resigned.  In  this  feeble  gleam  of 
reason  there  is  light  enough  to  snow  us — if  we  are  disposed  to 
have  it  shown — that  the  Spectre  of  Moral  Evil  has  been  con- 
jured up  by  ourselves. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  Mr,  Miller''s  /^  Foot- 
prints of  the  Creator,"  the  third  edition  of  which  is  on  the  eve  of 
publication.  Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written  we  are 
gratified  to  learn  that  Dr.  Buckland,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and 
liberality,  has  paid  Mr.  Miller  the  high  and  well-deserved  com- 
pliment of  making  this  work  one  of  the  text-books  for  his  geolo- 
gical lectures  at  Oxford ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  merits 
will  be  appreciated  in  that  distinguished  seat  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy. In  its  purely  geological  character  the  "  Footprints"  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  modem  work  of  the  sapie  class.  Mr.  Miller's 
original  and  successful  inquiries  respecting  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment of  thevertebrata,  the  structure  of  tne  asterolepis  and  the 
placoids,  are  models  of  profound  and  patient  research,  while,  the 
novelty  and  beauty  of  his  views  on  the  progress  of  Degradation 
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in  th0  a^ijiial  worid,  and  his  analysis  of  the  celebrated  theory  of 
cranial  vertebra,  cannot  fail  to  place  him  in  the  very  highest  rank 
of  pbi}osQphical  naturalists.  But  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
which  are,  or  may  be,  connected  with  geology  that  the  general 
and  philosophical  reader  will  best  recognise  his  mental  grasp  and 
intellectual  stores,  Ffom  beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth,  geo- 
logy, in  his  hands,  rises  above  it.  From  the  darkness  and  death 
of  its  subterranean  chambers,  it  ushers  him  into  a  Temple  efful- 
gent with  light,  and  instinct  with  life.  From  the  past  it  stretches 
f^r  into  the  future,  uniting  faitli  and  knowledge,  and  gilding  the 
sunset  of  things  that  are,  with  the  auroral  splendour  of  things  that 
are  to  be.  The  astronomer  has  penetrated  far  into  the  celestial 
depths,  (descrying  glorious  creations  and  establishing  mighty  laws ; 
but  the  geologist  has  yet  far  to  descend  into  the  abyss  beneath. 
The  earth  has  still  to  surrender  mighty  secrets, — and  gi'eat  reve- 
lations ar^  yet  to  issue  from  sepulchres  of  stone.  It  is  not  from 
that  distant  bourne  where  the  last  ray  of  star-light  trembles  on 
the  observer's  eye,  that  man  is  to  import  the  great  secret  of  the 
world's  birth  and  of  his  own  destiny.  It  is  from  the  vaults  to 
which  ancient  life  has  been  consigned,  that  the*  history  of  the 
dawn  of  life  is  to  be  composed.  Geologists  have  read  that  re- 
cord backwards,  and  are  decyphering  it  downwards.  They  have 
reached  the  embryos  of  vegetable  existence — the  probable  termi- 
nus of  the  formation  which  bears  them.  But  who  can  tell  teliat 
U  beyond?  Another  creation  may  lie  beneath: — More  glorious 
creatures  may  be  entombed  there.  The  mortal  coils  of  beings 
more  loyely,  more  pure,  more  divine  than  man,  may  yet  read  to 
us  the  unexpected  lesson  that  we  have  not  been  the  first,  and 
may  ijot  be  tne  last  of  the  iptellectual  race. 

Before  concluding  this  Article,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on 
the  different  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  first 
page. 

The  interesting  volume  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  "  On  Sea 
Margins,**'  contains  a  number  of  most  valuable  and  important 
facts  and  measurements,  which  cannot  fail  to  guide  the  geologist  in 
his  inquiries  into  the  causes  by  which  the  terraqueous  surface 
of  our  globe  received  its  present  form.  The  work  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  description  of  alluvial  terraces  in  Britain,  which  he  conceives 
have  had  their  origin  as  sea-beaches — their  configuration  and 
horizontal  character  being  exactly  what  the  sea  produces  where 
it  meet?  the  land.  Many  objects  of  this  kind  were  regarded  by 
geologists  as  ancient  beaches,  before  Mr.  Chambers  began  to 
study  them ;  but  very  few  of  these  were  more  then  40  feet  above 
the  present  sea  level.  Mr.  Chambers,  however,  has  traced  them 
not  merely  on  coasts,  but  in  valleys  far  inland ;  and  in  various 
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districts  he  has  discovered  terraces  at  a  great  number  of  eleva- 
tions, from  600  to  700  feet,  and  indicating  a  shift  in  the  relative 
level  of  sea  and  land,  for  at  least  that  extent  of  vertical  space. 
He  has  likewise  shewn  that  the  principal  terraces  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  approximate  to  heights  of  64,  93,  128,  165, 
280,  and  545  feet,  shewing  that,  in  so  far  at  least  as  this  island 
is  concerned,  the  shift  of  relative  level  has  been  equable.  Mr. 
Chambers  has  likewise  described  terraces  in  France  and  Ireland 
examined  by  himself,  which  shew  a  tendency  to  harmonize  with 
those  of  Britain.  In  these  researches,  he  met  with  few  fossils,  pro- 
bably, as  he  conjectures,  from  the  climate  being  unfavourable  to 
their  preservation ;  but  he  has  described  the  traces  of  aqueous 
deposits  wherever  they  existed.  Mr.  Chambers'  volume  con- 
tains many  curious  and  valuable  facts,  ascertained  by  levelling ; 
and  among  these  we  may  reckon  his  very  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  celebrated  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  which  had 
previously  been  very  inaccurately  laid  down  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch. 
The  general  as  well  as  the  geological  reader,  will  find  this  work 
well  worthy  of  his  study.  It  is  illustrated  with  many  interest- 
ing sketches, — is  written  with  simplicity  and  elegance, — and 
contains  much  curious  information,  the  result  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  inquiry. 

The  work  of  Professor  Waterkeyn  is  a  learned  and  judicious 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  truths  of  geology  with  those  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  in  the  "  Deluge"  of  Frederick  Klee,  published  in 
1842  in  Danish,  in  1843  in  German,  and  in  1847  in  French, 
the  author  adopts  the  general  doctrines  of  geology,  but  endea- 
vours to  prove,  both  from  geology  and  history,  that  the  deluge 
was  produced  by  a  displacement  of  the  earth's  axis ;  that  it  was 
accompanied  "  with  the  most  terrible  volcanic  phenomena,"  and 
that  the  form  of  the  five  portions  of  the  world  arose  from  the 
action  of  the  deluge  upon  the  shores  of  the  ancient  continents. 
«  The  two  Inaufijural  and  Introductory  Lectures  of  Mr.  Ramsay, 
delivered  at  University  College,  London,  exhibit  all  that  know- 
ledge and  research  which  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
able  a  geologist.  They  are  written  with  elegance  and  vigour, 
and  contain  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  geological 
investigation  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times. 
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Art.  Vn. — l,Rq>ort  of  the  General  Assembly's  Education  Com^ 
mittee,     1849. 

2.  Report  of  Hie  Education  Committee  of  the  Free  Church*    1849. 

3.  Remarks  on  Hie  Government  Scheme  of  National  Education,  aa 
applied  to  Scotland,  By  Lord  Melgund,  M.P.  JEdiabuEgh, 
1848, 

4.  The  Necessity  of  a  Reform  in  the  Parochial  School  System  of 
Scotland :  by  one  who  luxs  long  witnessed  its  Eating  Defects^ 
Edinburgh,  1848. 

5.  Lord  Meigund  and  the  Parish  Schools.  By  A  CHUROBaiAN, 
Edinburgh,  1849. 

6.  National  Education  for  Scotland  Practically  Considered;  mth 
Notices  of  certain  recent  Proposals  on  that  siAjeei*  By  James 
Begg,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1849. 

The  English  mind,  so  laudably  prone  to  cling  to  iho  usages 
of  the  past,  which  have  imperceptibly  grown  into  the  constitu- 
tional edifice,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  feel  the  force  of  wiiatD'Israeli 
terms  a  "  strong  cry."  No  nation,  however,  is  without  it;  and 
certainly  we  of  Scotland,  in  our  national  pride,  do  not  want  in^ 
stances  of  its  force.  Touch  what  point  you  may  with  the  phaiii 
of  improvement  and  you  have  rung  in  your  ears  the  tocsin-cry 
of  "  The  Treaty  of  TJnion  I''—"  The  Act  of  Security  1"  More 
especially  if  you  move  but  one  inch  towards  the  sacred  precincts 
of  education,  on  all  sides  arises  a  loud  laudation  of  the  ^Parochial 
School  System,  as  perfect  and  unimprovable,  the  glory  of  Scot- 
land, the  nursery  of  sages,  the  wonder  of  the  earthy  the  neplus 
wZ^ra  of  wisdom, — to  touch  which  is  profanation  and  treason  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  land.  In  spite  of  this  outcry  we  feel  it 
to  be  a  duty  to  assist  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  public 
mind  to  this  subject,  with  the  view  of  remodelling,  and  improv- 
ing, and  extending  our  educational  means  and  machinery.  It 
is  not  because  we  are  not  alive  to  the  claims  which  the  Paroohial 
School  System  of  Scotland  has,  as  a  matter  of  history,  upon  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  our  countrj'men,  that  we  now  devotQ 
a  few  pages  to  the  subject,  but  because,  earnestly  anxious  that  the 
aims  of  its  sagacious  founders  may  be  realized,  w^e  deem  that 
the  season  has  come  for  its  revision  and  adjustment  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Why  should  it  be  that  they  who  seek  the  amelioration  of  human 
and  imperfect  modes  of  action,  absolutely  requiring  change  as 
circumstances  change,  should  be  condemned  as  the  foes  dF  the 
very  object  which,  in  reality,  they  seek  to  promote  ?    Look  At 
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that  growing  youth,,  well,  suitably,  and  warmly  clad,  with  jacket 
and  trousers  to  match.  Is  the  poor  fellow  to  be  branded  with 
all  sorts  of  ill  names,  as  an  incendiiary  and  a  revolutionist,  an 
enemy  of  existing  institutions,  because  his  bones  elong^ing, 
his  muscles  inspissated,  his  stature  increasing,  he  demands  a  suit 
of  apparel  accommodated  to  his  present  condition  ?  He  will  not 
sureiy  be  condemned  for  ever  to  walk  the  streets,  with  his  long 
ariftfl  projefeting  fettered  from  the  sleeves,  his  shoulders  held  im- 
movably tight,  and  his  nether  garment  reaching  but  half-way 
up  his  legs,  Kefit  him,  for  pity^s  sake,  at  once,  and  let  him 
move,  gracefully  and  freely,  a  fine  specimen  of  humanityjf  as 
undoubtedly  he  is. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  concede  all  that  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  Parochial  Schools,  as  they  were  originally  con- 
stituted, and  as  they  long  existed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun^. 
CSvilissed  Europe  has  never  witnessed  a  nobler  spectacle  than 
the  first  Protestants  of  Scotland  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation, 
demanding,  that  from  the  funds  before  abused  by  a  licentious 
superstition,  one-thii'd  should  be  devoted,  not  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  Reformed  Church,  but  to  the  education — the 
universal  education  of  tKe  youth,  in  all  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, from  the  highest  to  tne  lowest.  Nor  was  the  end  contem- 
plated less  noble  than  the  means  and  the  sacrifice.  ^^  Seeing 
that  God  hath  determined  that  His  Kirk  here  upon  earth  shall 
be  taught,  not  by  angels,  but  by  men ;  and  seeing  that  men  are 
borne  ignorant  of  God  and  all  godlinesse ;  and  seeing,  alsoe.  He 
ceasses  to  illuminate  men  miraculously,  suddenly  changing  them, 
as  He  did  the  Apostles  and  others  in  the  primitive  Kirke ;  of 
necessity  it  is  that  your  honours  be  most  careful  for  the  vertuous 
education  and  godly  up-bringing  of  the  youth  of  this  realm,  if 
either  ye  now  thirst  unfainemy  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
glorie,  or  yet  desire  the  continuance  of  His  benefits  to  the  gene- 
ration following;  for  as  the  youth  must  succeed  to  us,  so  we 
ought  to  be  carefuU  that  they  have  knowledge  and  erudition  to 
profit  and  comfort  that  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  to  us,  to 
wit,  the  Kirice  and  spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus.**'  And  when, 
long  aft^,  the  State  sanctioned  and  enforced — though  how  in- 
adequately ! — ^the  claim  for  education  here  advanced,  the  bene- 
fits thence  resulting  are  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  projectors  of  the  system.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  social  progress  of  Scotland — of  the  success  of  her 
sons  in  other  lands — of  their  proverbial  character  for  steadiness, 
perseverance,  practical  sagacity,  and  intelligence,  sprang  from 
the  national  education.  If  we  had  but  space,  we  could  fill  pages 
with  the  names  of  eminent  Scotchmen,  who  could  trace  the  first 
dawnings  of  their  greatness  to  the  light  which  broke  upon  them, 
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in  their  native  gkn  wr  hamlet,  undjsr  the  bumble  roof  of  ^ 
Parish  School. 

But  we  shall  mistake  greajkly,  if  ve  suppose  that  it  was  this 
system  which  made  and  modelled  the  national  character.  The 
converse  is  true.  The  system  aiiose  from  the  conviction,  in  ear- 
nest and  leading  minds,  of  what  the  country  needed  an^  was 
fitted  for,  and  it  was  accommodated  to  her  circumstancesy  by 
gradual  development,  as  events  devdoped  themselves.  Indevad^ 
in  this  poor  and  northern  land,  alike  in  town  and  country,  the 
whole  of  the  parochial  machinery  for  Churdi,  and  poor,  and 
young,  closely  resembled  the  arrangements  of  an  extended  &mily 
connexion.  There  was  little  wealth,  and  there  was  little  pau- 
perism. Each  man  knew,  and  each  man  was  interested  in  his 
neighbour.  If  a  member  of  the  same  parish  committed  a  crime, 
it  W4^s  mourned  over  as  a  sort  of  family  disgrace.  The  kith  and 
kin  of  ea^^  residenter  were  known  to  all.  Birth  had  its  due,  or 
more  than  its  due  respect ;  but  the  honours  paid  to  the  gentry 
constituted  so  much  of  tribute  paid  to  the  fund  of  the  general 
respectability.  The  poor  were  relieved  with  the  same  feelings 
which  aetuate  the  affluent  to  help  an  impoverished  kinsman — 
with  sympathy  and  kindness;  while  they  received  the  proffered 
aid,  after  many  a  struggle  with  family  pride,  by  no  means 
as  an  eleemosynary  gift,  but  as  a  brotherly  benefaction.  All  met 
in  the  same  house  of  prayer — all  had  the  same  traditionary  tales 
of  martyred  sires — all  glowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  stern  in- 
dignation at  priestly  oppressors,  and  all  were  versed  in  the  logi- 
cal orthodoxy  of  the  same  unbending  creed.  Church  discipline 
was  exercised  openly  in  a  fashion  which  now  excites  wonder  in 
those  who  do  not  understand  this  phase  of  Scottish  life.  Mat- 
ters were  taken  up  and  openly  animadverted  on,  which  would 
now  excite  ridicule  and  indignation,  but  which  occasioned  then 
no  scandal,  for  the  parish  was  all  one  family,  and  rebuke  in  pre- 
senc<8  of  the  family  was  often  an  appropriate  and  effectual  instru- 
ment ^br  awakening  shame  and  repentance.  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  people,  in  their  incomings  and  outgoings — 
in  their  sickness  and  health — in  their  business  and  their  rare  re- 
creaUops,  was  tjie  common  friend  and  adviser  of  all,  the  parish 
minister.  And  then  it  was  natural,  and  entirely  accordant  with 
the  genius  and  habits  of  the  people,  that  their  children — the 
common  children  of  one  large  family — should  go  to  school  to- 
gether, to  learn  the  same  catechism,  and  read  the  same  Bible, 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  professed  the  same  faith  with  them- 
selves, and  was  under  the  same  direction  to  which  they  willingly 
submitted  in  all  matters  higher  than  beeves  or  merchandise* 

Such  was  Scotland.     And  restore  to  us  those  days  of  undi- 
vided faith,  and  a  common  family  feeling,  and  kin-like  affection/s, 
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and  indn^rioqs  strenuous  thrift  «ji4  porerty,  little  wealth  and 
little  beggary,  and,  for  us,  the^Parish  Schools  may  remain  as  they 
are.  But  such  i$  not  Scotland*  Oircumst^nces,  social,  political, 
economical,  ecclesiastical,  have  all  mightily  changed.  It  were 
the  greatest  of  all  marvels  in  the  history  of  a  country^  that  an 
institution  intjended  for  and  admirably  fitting  ijts  circumstances, 
in  a  rude  and  elementary  state,  should  be  found,  without  exten- 
sion and  without  chaoge,  to  be  accommodated  to  its  wants  when 
it  has  passed  into  a  higher,  a  more  civilized,  and  a  more  danger- 
ous state  of  its  existence.  Even,  a  priori^  one  would  infer  the 
unlikelihood  of  this.  And  all  experience  confirms  the  folly  of 
allowing  things  to  coptinue  much  longer  as  they  are.  Scotland 
does  not  contain  the  same  social  elements  as  before.  Its  econo- 
mical structure  is  completely  chan^^.  In  its  political  and  eccle- 
siastical state  it  has  undergone  a  revolution,  not  less  real  though 
less  apparent,  that  no  trumpet  summoned  opposing  hosts  to  battle, 
no  blood  consecrated  the  issue,  and  no  flaunting  banners  waved 
triumphantly  over  the  falling  foe.  Nor  has  that  revolution  yet 
had  its  full  effect.  In  remote  and  rural  districts  tliere  still  linger 
traces  of  the  old  Scottish  family  feeling.  But  the  time  must 
come,  when  its  influence  will  be  universal.  It  has  made  its 
way  to  portions  of  our  land,  where  we  should  have  expected  it 
least  and  last.  In  the  Highland  glens  and  islands  it  is  tearing 
asunder  all  old  tiei(,  and  lacerating  all  human  affections;  and 
soon  it  will,  by  railroads  and  steamboats,  penetrate  our  pastoral 
uplands,  and  our  lonely  muirs.  What  is  the  part  of  wise  men 
with  such  prospects?  Surely,  to  take  advantage  of  this  transi- 
tion-period, to  adopt  all  that  our  experience  has  taught  us  to  be 
good  in  the  past,  and  adapt  it  to  the  demands  of  the  present, 
and  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 

In  a  paper  siich  as  this,  we  are  averse,  for  many  reasons,  to 
have  recourse  to  statistics.  The  truth  is,  that,  save  for  illustra- 
tion, they  are  not  needed  in  this  question.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  will  deny  that  the  legal  provision  for  the  education 
of  Scotland  is  ludicrously  inadequate  to  its  wants.  Still  there 
are  minds  which  can  be  reached  only  by  figures,  not  of  speech, 
but  of  arithmetic.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  nabits 
of  Scottish  life  will  make  no  impression  upon  them,  but  the 
change  in  the  numbers  of  the  population  will.  Let  such  men 
study  this  problem.  It  is  alleged  that  all  the  prosperity  of 
Scotland  is  owing  to  our  Parochial  School  System ;  or  in  the 
language  of  the  *'  Declaration  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  on  National  Education,"  issued  in  June 
last, — "  They  [the  General  Assembly]  will  not  assert  that  these 
schools  have  done  all ;  but  they  do  assert,  with  confidence, 
that,  but  for  these  schools,  all,  or  nearly  all,  would  have  been 
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left  undone.**  Now,  the  startine  point  of  Scotland's  economi- 
cal prosperity  is  fixed  by  the  ablest  economists,  as  not  earlier 
than  the  second  rebellion  in  1745.  Take  1755.  Scotland  had 
then  nearly  the  same  number  of  parish  schools  which  she  has 
now ;  but  she  had  considerably  less  than  half  the  population, 
that  of  the  former  period  being  about  l,265,380,t  that  of 
1841,  2,620,184,  and  now  probably  not  far  short  of  3,000,000. 
Now,  if  a  certain  number  of  parochial  schools  was  essential  to 
found  the  prosperity  of  Scotland,  how  many  are  required  to  con- 
tinue and  e.xtend  iti 

Or,  put  the  question  in  another  way.     It 
that  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  of  eveiy 
average  of  those  underlying  the  education  ] 
gives  somewhere  about  500,000  as  the  edaca 
land.     Make  a  liberal  deduction  for  those  a: 
classes  of  schools— say  100,000 — and  we  ha 
be  educated  at  the  National  Schools.     82.5 
average  attendance  on  852  of  the  Parochial 
safety  assume,  that  as  the  schools  not  reported  were  not  likely  to 
be  the  best  attended,  80  is  a  high  average  on  the  whole  namoer. 
That  gives  us  5,000  as  the  number  of  elementary  schools  which 
the  Nation  should  provide,  whereas  we  have  only  1047.   Will  the 
sturdiest  stickler  for  things  as  they  are,  deny  the  truth  of  these 
figures  t  The  higher  our  notions  are  of  the  value  of  the  education 
given  in  the  parish  sohools,  and  the  more  exalted  our  notions  of 
tne  benefits  which  they  are  fitted  to  confer — the  stronger  our 
belief  of  their  importance  in  forming  the  proverbial  character  of 
Scotchmen  for  the  canny  virtues,  the  more  earnestly  shall  we, 
sighing  over  such  a  state  of  things,  desire  and  strive  to  cover  the 
whole  land  with  these  honoured  fabrics. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Or,  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished, 
have  we  any  means  Of  procuring  an  equivalent  T 

It  is  clear  and  unquestionable,  that  if  the  Established  Chutch 
of  Scotland  possesses  sdch  weight  with  the  Legislature,  as  to  ' 
make  the  Extension  of  the  National  Schools  dependent  on  the 
continuance  of  the  present  system,  the  object  is  unattainable. 
The  fiercest  foe  of  dissent^the  most  enamoured  votary  of  the 
Establishment  as  it  is,  can  never  dream  of  persiiading  the  people 
of  Scotland  to  submit  to  the  farther  develt^jment  of  a  system  of 
popnlaf  instruction  wtneh  pkc^the  SnpeHntendence  In  ^e  hands 
of  iha  Courts  of  a  Chiweh  embracing  only  about  on«-Uiird  of 


•  P.  66  of  the  Report  of  tlie  General  AsBsmbl^'a  Education  ComndtlAe,  IBJ9. 
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the  population,  and  entrusts  Uie  duty  of  impaling,  instruction 
to  men  chosen  from  the  same  minority,  as  alonti  litted  to  rear 
in  virtuous  acts  the  ingenuous  youth-     We  need  not  go  far  to 
seek  for  evidence  oven  in  the  Establishment  itself.    It  is  with 
an  evident  feeling  of  this   impracticability,  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  that   Church  utters  the  following   sentiments  ; — 
"  It  is  not  so  much,  they  are  persuaded,  by  multiplying  schools, 
that  the  cause  of  education  will  be  promoted,  as  by  providing  in 
some  such  manner  as  that  which  they  have  now  pointed  out,  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  intelligent  and  successful  school- 
master.    The  ere 
necessary,  in  cerU 
and  the  General 
country,  in  this  n 

This  is  not  the 
of  seeking,  at  least 
the  deficiency  so 
take  into  account 
possible  to  concei 
qualified  terms,  ei 
ployed  to  render  1 
of  attempting  to 
the  brochures,  the  i 
direct  evidence  of 
of  Roxburgh. 

"  That  a  strictly  national  ^tam  of  edncalioa  is  on  UBuiy  accounts 
desirable,  no  one  will  doubt,  any  more  than  that  the  consexioq  be- 
tween the  parish  acbooU  and  the  I^ational  Church  is,  in  the  prpseat 
state  of  opinion  in  the  country,  im  insuperabte  qbstacle  to  any  Bueh 
material  extension  of  the  present  machinery  as  would  constitute  a 
strictly  national  education." — P.  12. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  we  have  proved  two  tliinj^ — • 
first,  that  the  National  System,  of  Education  now  existing  in 
Scotland  is  grievously  insufficient;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  eittend  that  system  on  its  present  basis. 

One  would  imagine  that  this  being  proved,  and  indeed  con- 
ceded on  all  sides,  the  corollary  abo  would  follow,  with  force 
equally  irresistible,  that  we  must  seek  some  other  priociple  on 
which  to  found  a  National  Syaton.  We  think  that  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  demand  this  concession  from  the  Establishment. 
Forgetting  or  i^oring  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  which,  carried  through  in  spite  of  remonstrances  and 
protests,  led  to  all  the  secessions  fitaa.  the  Established  Church  of 
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Scotland — ^forgetting  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  eqnity  as  well  as  of 
law,  that  no  man  shall  profit  by  his  own  wrong — that  Church 
pleads  the  Articles  of  Union  against  the  very  men  who  were 
forced  to  leave  its  bosom,  because  the  Articles  of  Union  were 
not  observed.  Yet  with  great  confidence  in  their  1100  schools, 
they  make  this  concession. — (Report  for  1849.) 

"  But  while  the  General  Assembly  thus  regard  the  Church's  super- 
intendence of  the  National  Institutions  of  Education,  as  guaranteed 
to  her  by  the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  an  Act 
which  must  be  held  to  be  even  yet  more  solemn,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  seen  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty  of  tJnion  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  they  do  not  rest  their  cause  on  this  ground  exclusively 
or  even  chiefly.  It  would,  indeed,  require  the  most  cogent  reasons 
to  justify  any  violation  of  an  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  but  for 
the  full  security  taken  in  regard  to  which  that  treaty  would  never 
have  been  entered  into.  Still  the  idea  is,  at  least,  a  possible  one,  that 
the  basis  of  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  might  be  found  at  this 
point  to  be  hollow,  and  of  prejudicial  consequence;  and  the  General 
Assembly  will  not  maintain  that  in  such  a  case  the  conditions  of  the 
Union  ought  to  continue  unalterable." — P.  57. 

Of  prejudicial  consequence!  Is  this  not  of  prejudicial  conse- 
quence, that  the  constitution  of  these  schools  is  the  main  reason 
why  vast  numbers  of  the  youth  of  Scotland  are  exposed  to  all 
the  evils  of  gross,  godless  ignorance  f  In  our  cities  and  towns, 
in  our  villages,  swollen  and  swelling  with  manufacturing  and 
commercial  increase,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  grovel- 
ling in  the  mire,*— their  instincts,  appetites,  feelings,  passions,  cen- 
tered in  self  and  brutal  gratification, — their  intellect  untrained, 
unenlightened,  no  man  caring  for  their  souls,  living  like  beasts 
and  dying  like  beasts ;  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  open  to  them  the 

Stes  of  knowledge,  to  place  before  them  in  fiattrre  and  nature''s 
vs,  in  mind  ana  its  works,  in  man  and  his  doings,  inexhausti- 
ble sources  of  innocent  enjoyment,  and  elevating  employment, 
adapted  to  their  constitution,  as  the  intelligent  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  of  their  own  appetites.  Nay  more,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  train  them  in  the  ways  of  eternal  wisdom,  to  teach  them 
the  counsels  of  God,  to  influence  them  by  the  love  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  while  bringmg  them  up  as  useful  citizens  of  earth,  showing 
them  by  the  very  same  hieans  how  they  may  hereafter  become 
the  citizens  of  heaven.  But  we  may  not  do  this,  because  the 
Establishment  will  not  let  go  her  hold  of  the  parochial  schools  ! 
We  do  not  meim  to  say— we  cannot  believe — that  this  is  felt  by 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  it  is  the  clear 
language  of  their  conduct :  "  We  care  not  how  many  may  live 
anadie  uneducated,  uninstructed,  in  ignorance  of  things  neces- 
sary to  their  present  and  etamal  welmre.    At  all  hazards,  we 
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will  cling  to  the  power  which  we  have  over  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  country.  We  know  and  proclaim  our  knowledge 
that  our  possession  of  this  power  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  division  of  knowledge.  But  no  consideration  of  the  corse 
of  ignorance,  or  the  blessings  of  instruction,  no  feeling  of  pity 
for  embruted  fellow-citizens,  no  fear  of  the  consequences  to  our- 
selves and  others,  shall  lead  us  to  unite  with  the  true-hearted 
patriots  of  other  denominations,  to  spread  universally  the  true 
source  of  a  nation's  strength." 

Now,  observe  that  we  do  not  believe  that  our  friends  of  the 
Establishment  distinctly  perceive  all  this,  though  we  maintain 
that  our  conclusions  are  legitimate.  What  ^is  it  that  blinds 
them  ?  We  are  far  from  averring  that  good  feeling  or  that  pa- 
triotism is  confined  to  Dissent.  We  are  certain  that  there  are 
very  many  in  the  EstabUshment,  who^  if  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  our  averments,  would  join — in  spite  of  the  natural  esprit  de 
corps  which  leads  all  men  to  support  their  own  order^ — in  spite 
of  their  blind  admiration  of  the  system  because  everybody  once 
praised  it, — and  in  spite  of  the  natural  desire  of  retaining  the  in- 
fluence attached  to  tne  exclusive  control  of  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  the  people — to  co-operate  heart  and  hand  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  schools  of  the  nation  from  those  bonds  which 

;revent  them  from  becoming  the  schools  of  the  whole  nation* 
'he  source  of  delusion  must  lie  in  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
subject  which  we  have  propounded.  Either  such  men  do  not 
believe  that  the  present  system  acts  as  an  effectual  barrier  in  the 
way  of  school  extension ;  or,  that  the  educational  deficiencies  of 
the  country  are  not  the  source  of  such  evils  as  are  alleged. 

With  men  who  hold  the  latter  opinion  we  do  not  well  know  how 
to  reason.  The  difficulty  is  all  the  greater,  that,  though  it  may 
be,  that  some  are  still  of  opinion  that  no  education  at  all  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  is  not  doled  out  according  to  the  weight 
and  measure  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  no  one  is  oold  enough  to 
say  so.  We  might  grapple  successfully  with  open  arguments ; 
but  mere  random  assertions  it  is  impossible  to  orerthrow^  for  we 
know  not  at  what  point  to  grapple  with  the  enemy.  We  do  not 
know,  if  in  other  countries  there  are  still  men  who  maintain  that 
the  education  of  the  people  is  dangerous  to  the  more  educated 
classes.  In  Scotland  we  do  not  think  that  there  are  any.  As 
Dn  Begg  savs  excellently^  in  his  well-timed  and  eminently  prac^ 
tical  pamphlet,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  ably  reviewed: — 

''  Unmanly  fears  about  the  danger  of  educating  the  lowest  of  the 
people  to  as  high  a  point  as  possible,  sometimes  suggested  to  the  weak 
and  well-meaning  in  other  lands,  but  more  frequently  fostered  by  the 
tyrants  of  the  earth  for  selfish  purposes^  meet  with  little  favour  in 
Scotland.    Three  centuries  of  experienctt  have  toe  aiAply  refuted 
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them,  and  all  are  prepared  to  hail  the  march  of  a  well-directed  educa- 
tion aa  the  greatest  boon  to  the  poor,  the  stability  of  the  Church,  the 
best  hope  of  Government.** — P.  3. 

Yet  that  an  under-current  of  thought  of  this  kind  runs,  it  may 
be  unconsciously,  through  men's  minds,  seems  certain.    It  is 
impossible,  otherwise,  to  account  for  the  reasoning  contained  in 
the  Declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been  already  given.    No  doubt 
it  is  of  impoi'tance  to  improve  the  quality  of  education.     But, 
says  that  Declaration,  it  is  of  so  much  more  importance  to  im- 
prove the  quality  than  to  increase  the  quantity,  that  while  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  latter  done,  we  are  anxious  ourselves  to 
do  the  othen    Now  it  was  education  of  this  defective  quality 
which  produced  all  the  marvellous  effects  vaunted  of  in  another 
part  of  this  same  P^claration.     While  then,  this  abandonment 
of  the  diffusion  of  education,  as  tlie  act  of  the  Church,  proves, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Church  despairs  of  accomplishing  it, 
does  not  the  apathetic  tone  in  which  sne  treats  of  so  deplorable 
a  dereliction  of  so  important  a  field,  indicate  that,  after  all,  she 
is  not  so  sure  that  education  is  the  essential  thing  which  it  is 
said, to  be  ?     Such  a  condition  of  mind  we  can  only  meet  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  blessings  of  education  and  the  curse  of  igno- 
rance.    Nor,  on  this  theme,  would  we  wish  to  exaggerate.     We 
can  conceive  conditions  in  the  history  of  a  nation  where,  what 
is  technically  called  education*-^orknal  instmction  in  the  elements 
of  literary  knowledge*— ma v«  be  absent  without  danger  to  the  State, 
or  to  individual  virtue  ana  wellbeing.     And,  with  regard  to  the 
benefits  of  education  itself,  so  defined,  we  lay  the  principal  stress 
upon  the  motives  which  lead  men  to  seek  it,  upon  the  orderly 
habits  which  it  produces,  and  the  industrious,  peraevering  thought- 
fhlness  which  it  may  be  made  to  evolve.     But,  in  sober  earnest, 
and  looking  at  the  condition  of  this  country,  taking  into  account 
its  wealth  and  its  poverty,  its  great  few  and  its  lowly  millions, 
its  temptations  ana  its  toils,  its  complicated  laws  and  its  bound- 
less fireedom  of  discussion ;  its  seasons  of  plethora  and  of  peniny ; 
its  hot  and  its  cold  fits  of  speculation ;  its  seducers  and  its  vic- 
tims, it  does  seem  the  height  of  folly  to  postpone  for  a  moment 
the  education  of  a  people  living  in  such  a  land,  and  at  such  a 
time.    We  all  know  that  the  education  given  in  Scotland  in  the 
(dden  time  wad  poor  enough.     But,  poor  as  it  was,  it  achieved 
wonders.     Give  us  even  that;   it  is  better  than  no  education 
at  sdl.     If  it  was  not  that-r-and,  in  truth,  it  was  not  that 
aione,  but  that  and  the  temperament,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  people,  all  combined — ^wJiat  becomes  of  this  thread-bare  ar- 
gument derived  from  the  p^  acliievements  of  the  Parochial 
SdKxds  I  Is  education  powerftil  Sot  good  t   Look  at  the  myriads 
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of  your  countrymen  disgracing  the  name  of  Scotchmen  by  their 
Ignorance — see  the  contemptuous  surprise  with  which  foreign 
eiducationists  contrast  your  tablfes  of  population  and  education — 
ponder  well  the  low  national  place  which  your  country  now 
holds  compared  with  many  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe — con- 
sider to  what  point  the  increased  traffic  and  industry  of  Scotland 
is  carrying  her — and,  then,  in  order  to  grasp  firm  your  exclusive 
privileges,  refuse,  as  a  Christian  Church,  to  co-operate  with  othei's 
111  throwing  broad-cast  through  the  land,  such  an  education,  as, 
with  that  co-operation,  it  is  in  your  power  to  bestow ! 

We  believe,  however,  that  this  ground  will  not  be  openly  main- 
tained by  any  man,  or  at  least  by  many  men,  in  all  broad  Scot- 
land. What  we  have  most  reason  to  apprehend  is,  that  the  op- 
ponents of  a  National  measure,  will  either  satisfy  their  own  con- 
sciences from  inactivity,  or  openly  justify  themsllves  as  to  active 
hostility,  on  the  ground,  that  though  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  school  system  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  exten- 
sion of  National  Schools,  it  is  still  open  to  adventure  schools  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  certain  localities,  and  to  the  schemes  of 
benevolence,  and  of  the  various  Churches  to  supplement,  with  the 
aid  of  Government  grants,  any  remaining  deficiency.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  listen  to  A  Churchman : — 

'<  It  may  be  here  noticed,  in  passing,  that  rather  more  than  enough 
is  perhaps  sometimes  said  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made 
for  education  in  the  parish  sohools.  The .  population  has  certainly 
enarmotudy  increased  since  1696,  but  so  has  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  so  also*  along  with  the  power,  has  the  desire  increased,  of 
oot»pensating,  by  voluntary  efforts,  for  the  growing  disproportion  be- 
tween th^  legal  provisions  and  the  actual  wants  of  the  people  in  re-, 
gard  to  education.  In  a  great  measure^  the  parish  schools  continue  to 
serve  efificiently  some  of  the  main  purposes  contemplated  in  their  con- 
stitution. In  a  great  measure,  they  still  afford  a  legal  provision  for 
education,  as  far  as  legal  provision  is  absolutely  necessary,** — ^P.  12. 

We  are  tempted  to  dwell  on  this  paragi'aph  as  a  proof  of  the 
delusion  to  which  We  have  alluded  ;  and  to  show  how,  according 
to  the  amiable  writer,  it  is  heart-cheering' to  see  Scotland,  so 
far  from  falling  off  in  educational  means  proportionate  to  her 
population,  actually  getting  better  and  better  every  year,  "  by 
voluntary  efforts.'*'  But,  warned  by  our  narrowing  space,  we 
resist  the  temptation,  and  only  notice  the  concluding  sentence, 
staring  us  in  the  face,  with  the  emphatic  italics.  Scotland,  it 
seems,  has  at  present  ("  in  a  great  measure  '*  to  be  sure,  but  that 
is  evidently  tnrown  in  to  provide  for  small  exceptional  cases) 
no  absolute  need  of  any  additional  legal  provision  for  education. 
Thrice  happy  Scotland !     With  its  1100  parish  schools,  the  whole 
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number  legally  provided  for  its  education — capable  of  educating 
some  100,000  at  an  extravagant  average — no  legal  provision  is 
necessary  for  the  remaining  three  or  four  hundred  thousand.  It 
is  true,  that  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Paisley,  Greenock,  and  other  insignificant  places,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  legal  provision  at  all.  What  of  that  ?  The  wealth  of 
the  people  has  increased  with  the  population,  "  and  so  also,  along 
with  the  power,  has  the  desire  increased  of  compensating  by  vo- 
luntary efforts,  for  the  growing  disproportion  between  the  legal 
provision  and  the  actual  wants  of  the  people  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion." No  wonder  that  with  this  belief  the  Church  of  Scotland 
IS  opposed  to  any  scheme  lor  an  extended  National  system !  No 
wonder  that  she  speaks  so  apathetically  of  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional schools !  But  is  this  belief  well  founded  ?  We  shall  very 
briefly  examine  into  this  matter. 

Statistical  results  on  this  subject  are  necessarily  hypothetical. 
But  the  hypotheses  do  not  vary  as  to  the  fact  of  a  great  de- 
ficiency; they  only  differ  as  to  the  precise  numbers.  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  there  occurs  the  following  passage,  which, 
as  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  our  own  calculations,  we  shall  as- 
sume, as  to  all  necessary  purposes,  to  be  correct : — 

"  According  to  the  last  Parliamentary  returns,  thie  average  attend- 
ance on  the  1047  parish  schools  was  nearly  61,000.  The  number  of 
non-parochial  schools,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Free  Church,  may  be 
estimated  at  4500,  with  an  average  attendance,  according  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  returns,  of  180,000.  The  Free  Church  schools,  receiv- 
ing salaries  or  gratuities  fi'om  the  Education  Committee,  amount  to 
626,  with  an  attendance  of  65,395  children.  The  non-salaried  schools 
are  190  in  number,  and  are  attended  by  10,139;  making  in  all 
65,534,  Thus  we  have  authentic  information  regarding  the  attend- 
ance of  only  306,534,  leaving  nearly  194,000  unaccounted  for,  and 
it  may  be  presumed,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  education." — P.  25. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  kind  of  education  given  in  many 
of  these  schools,  that  we  have  here  absolutely  the  whole  of  the 
statistics  of  education,  using  this  word  in  its  vaguest  sense,  from 
the  mere  pretence  of  the  school-dame  in  her  garret,  and  the 
ruinated  cobbler  in  his  cellar,  eking  out  his  subsistence  by  per- 
plexing the  brains  of  children  only  because  he  failed  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  honester  means,*  up  to  our  grammar  schools  and 
academies,  we  at  once  perceive  that  this  statement  must  consi- 
derably overrate  our  educational  means,  properly  so  called.  And 
all  this  failure  is  in  the  face  of  the  Parisn  School  System.  It  is 
in  the  face  of  private  and  voluntary  effort ;  it  is  in  the  face  of 

*  See  Report  by  John  Gibson,  Esq.,  in  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  on  Education.     1840-41.    P.  284. 
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the  strong  desire  felt  generally  by  Scotsmen  to  have  their  chil- 
dren educated ;  it  is  in  the  face  of  the  encouragement  given  by 
Government  grants ;  it  is  in  the  face  of  the  strenuous  and  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  the  Free  Church,  directed  by  the  zeal  and  skill 
of  its  mexhaustible  Convener,  of  whose  blended  enthusiasm  and 
practical  wisdom  no  better  specimen  can  be  found  than  is  exhibited 
in  the  Report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  last  year; — all  these, 
with  the  efforts  of  the  other  dissenting  bodies,  have  failed  to  fill  the 
lamentable  void.  Nor  does  our  experience  give  us  any  reason  to 
hope  that  matters  will  mend  in  time  to  come.  To  accomplish 
the  work  of  fully  educating  Scotland  by  voluntary  efforts,  com- 
bined with  Government  aid,  we  should  require,  not  only  to  sup- 
ply existing  deficiencies,  but  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
population.  Such  an  enterprise  seems  utterly  hopeless  and 
Quixotic.  And  while  it  is  in  the  course  of  organization,  what 
meantime  is  to  become  of  the  uneducated  masses  t 

The  actual  results  of  this  deficiency  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion— that  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Scotland  is  deplorable,  and  only  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
lands  obscured  by  darkest  heathenism.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  rude,  savage,  and  immoral  ignorance 
that  festers  in  our  towns.  Walk  down  any  of  the  densely 
peopled  closes  of  Edinburgh,  and  observe  the  massive  clumps 
of  building,  shutting  out  tne  sun,  meeting  face  to  face  in  twin 
sections,  like  some  rock  which  the  earthquake  has  shivered 
in  twain.  Each  of  the  storeys  rising  in  grim  and  gaunt  layers 
to  the  heavens,  is  subdivided  into  three  or  four  compartments ; 
each  subdivision  is  peopled  with  a  family — the  husband  at  his 
work,  or  on  the  tramp — the  wife  washing,  dawdling,  gossiping, 
or  preparing  the  rude  repast.  About  her  are  some  of  her  chil- 
dren, alternately  provoking  her  to  no  measured  or  Christian 
bounds  of  wrath,  alternately  themselves  enraged,  and  requiring 
the  coaxing  blandishments  of  ruinous  indulgence.  All  rotmd 
the  jaws  of  these  cavernous  looking  abodes,  are  troops  of  young 
savages,  on  whose  play  the  sun  never  shines,  imbibing  the  noxious 
pent-up  vapours  of  their  landj  and  the  worse  infection  of  the 
oath,  the  lie,  and  the  fouler  passions  that  degrade  our  race. 
Why,  for  each  house,  from  cellar  to  garret,  we  should  require  a 
school.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  think  of  voluntary  effort  accomplish- 
ing the  task  of  dealing  with  a  population  like  this,  sunk  in  utter 
ignorance  of  God  and  duty,  of  sober  industry,  and  its  rewards. 
As  to  other  towns,  let  the  reader  look  to  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  then  member  for  Dumbarton,  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  long  ago  as  1834,  and  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
matters  have  not  retrograde  since  ? 

<*  In  Glasgow,  about  one-fburteenth  are  at  school ;  Dundee,  one- 
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fifteenth;  Perth,  under  one-fifteenth;  Old  Aberdeen,  one-twenty- 
fifth  ;  Paisley,  (the  Abbey  parish,  which  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
population,)  one-twentieth.  Such  is  the  statement  in  figures;  but  let 
me  describie  the  reality,  and  exemplify  the  result.  Let  me  take  the 
case  of  Paisley.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  family  in  Paisley 
Irho  could  not  read,  and  had  not  the  Bible;  all  aboye  nine  could 
read,  or  were  at  school ;  whereas,  by  a  very  accurate  scrutiny  made 
in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Paisley,  presenting  a  picture  of  the  whol^, 
there  are  in  Paisley  3000  families  where  education  does  not  enter, 
and  whose  children  are  growing  up  wholly  untai^ht.  In  Glasgow, 
there  is  a  population  of  20,000  growing  up  uneducated,  and,  by  the 
intelligent  calculation  of  Mr,  Brebner,  governor  of  Bridewell,  there 
are  from  6000  to  7000  living  by  crime,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  young.** 

We  are  approximating  to  the  same  melancholy  state  of  things 
in  that  Arcadia  of  innocence — the  rural  districts  of  Scotland. 
Hear,  on  this  subject,  the  writer  of  the  "  Necessity  of  a  E-eform 
in  the  Parochial  School  System  of  Scotland,"  a  witness  who, 
from  his  experience  and  position^ — long  a  country  minister,  and 
a  sagacious  observer,  not  only  of  nature,  but  of  man — is  weU 
entitled  to  be  heard  in  this  cause. 

'^  Having  thus  laid  before  your  Lordship  a  brief,  but  I  hope  an  in- 
telligible view  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Parish  School  System  ci 
Scotland  by  a  statement  of  truths,  already  without  doubt  familiar  to 
your  Xfordship,  I  take  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  observe,  that  it  is  stated 
in  the  circular  by  Mr.  WilMam  Chambers  on  National  Education  for 
Scotland,  that  the  '  ^vantages  of  the  parish  schools  are  perhaps  most 
visible  among  the  rural  population.  All  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
Every  man  and  woman  can  at  least  peruse  the  Bible,  and  sign  their 
name.'  This  statement  your  Lordship's  deputies  at  the  Circuit 
Court  know  full  well  to  be  wide  of  the  mark ;  and  that  *  depones  he 
cannot  write '  is,  alas !  of  too  frequent  occurrence.  We  have  been  for 
years  past  trading  on  a  good  name,  produced  under  a  former  state  of 
society,  but  of  which  we  are  at  present  unworthy.  It  may  excite 
some  surprise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  be  informed,  that  in  a 
parish  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  half  a 
hundred  heads  of  families  unable  either  to  read  or  write.  It  is  among 
the  '  rural  population '  that  the  defects  of  the  present  system  appear 
in  all  their  enormity." — ^P.  36. 

We  think  that  we  have  done  enough  in  the  meantime  to  dispel 
the  delusion  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  manifestly  exists — 
that  the  present  means  of  education  in  Scotland  are  sufficient 
for  her  wants.  We  would  direct,  at  the  same  time,  the  attention 
of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  to  obtain  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  and  verified  details.  Dry  as  figures  are,  they 
never  fell,  when  properly  substantiated,  to  produce  their  due  result. 
There  are  surely,  in  the  various  districts  of  Scotland,  men  enough 
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to  prepare  such  weapons  for  the  momentous  strut^le  which  !s 
evidently  commeDcing  on  the  great  field  of  education. 

Were  all  this  accomplished,  however,  we  confess  that  we  de- 
spair of  the  co-operation  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
in  any  scheme  for  the  re-organization  of  the  schools.  We  do 
not  wish  to  make  any  disrespectful  statement :  but  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  nor  oar  ears  to  her  language  oral  and  written ;  and 
thronghoat  it  breathes  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  national-— narrow, 
exclasire,  and  sectarian.  It  claims  the  exclusive  superintendence 
of  the  schools.  It  demands  that  none  but  its  members  shall  be 
the  national  teachers.  It  arrogates  to  itself  the  entire  functions 
of  publicly  authorized  educators.  And  rather  than  there  shall 
be  the  least  modification  of  its  demands,  it  is  contented  to 
leave  the  whole  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  growing  population 
of  the  rural  districts,  mainly  to  voluntary  efforts,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  showing  of  its  own  advocates,  produce  sectarianism, 
division,  and  religions  strife. 

Is  there  hope  anywhere  else  t     We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  great  influence  which  the  Establishment  possesses.     We  do 
not  allude  merely  to  that  weight  which  is  attached  by  Govern- 
ment to  her  opinion,  in  virtue  of  her  numbering  among  her  ad- 
herents, or,  at  least,  her  supporters,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  so  many  of  the  wealthy  in  our  cities. 
This  we  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  overbear  in  a  right 
cause.     Bnt, — and  tliis  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  unques- 
tionable advantages  of  the  union  with  our  more  potent  "neigh- 
bour,— English  members,  unacquainted  with   Scottish  feehng 
and  Scottish  wants,  accustomed  to  look  upon  us  as  a  passive  pro- 
vince, whom  hardly  any  wrongs  will  rouse,  or  neglect  exasperate, 
are  ever  apt  to  make  common  cause  with  the  minority  of  this 
country,  where  they  fear  the  contagion  of  example,  or  hate  the 
hazard  of  change.     It  is  true,  that  England  has  no  schools  such 
as  ours,  legislatively  endowed,  and  under  the  exclusive  superin- 
tendence of  the  Church.     But  experience  has  shewn,  that  there 
is  the  utmost  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  English  le^ialatiors  with 
regard  to  all  Scottish  Church  questions.     It  would  be  argued, 
that  the  withdrawment  of  the  National  Schools  of  Scotland  from 
the  superintendence  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  would 
endanger  her  very  existence.    It  has  been 
sibly,  perhaps,  and  cerlainly  foolislily  ;  foi 
to  identify  the  Establishment  in  religion,  w 
assailing,  with  the  schools,  whose  present 
iloubtedobstacleto  the  welfare  of  the  count 
be  able  to  tear  down  yonder  ponderous  nil 
wild  ash,  "  moored  in  the  rifted  rock,"  ani 
in  each  reiterated  gust,  tears  down  at  last  I 
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by  its  fetal  associate,  the  huge  block  comes  thundering  down 
the  mountain  side.  We  would  ask  all  the  friends  of  the  Estab- 
lishment to  ponder  well  this  truth.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  powerful  English  party,  of 
which  Sir  Robert  Inglis  is  the  leader,  would  rouse  at  the  cry 
of  "  The  Church  is  in  danger.""  Our  only  hope  of  any  thing 
like  immediate  success  is  in  a  close,  well-concocted,  steadfast 
union  of  all  who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  an  improved  and 
truly  National  System  of  Education. 

At  first  sight  this  would  appear  to  be  a  matter  easy  of  accom- 
plishment. The  facts  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  in  one  of 
her  Resolutions  of  1847,  respecting  the  Government  Scheme 
of  Education. 

"  The  position  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  education  is  such  as  to 
afford  pecuHar  facilities  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation, which  might  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  community,  and  at 
the  same  time  consistent  with  sound  principle,  were  Scotland  now,  as 
in  former  days,  considered  and  dealt  with  as  a  distinct  nation,  on  the 
footing  of  national  standing  and  attainments,  inasmuch  asyjirst^  there 
would  seem  to  be  almost  a  universal  concurrence  among  those  of  all 
denominations  who  are  practically  carrying  on  the  work  in  Scotland, 
notwithstanding  important  differences  in  other  matters,  in  the  use  in 
all  their  schools  not  only  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  also  of  the  Cate- 
chisms of  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  and,  secondly^  all  such  parties 
agree  in  the  propriety,  and  adopt  the  practice,  of  opening  all  public 
schools  to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  merely  secular 
part  of  the  instruction  embraced  in  them,  without  requiring  attend- 
ance at  any  religious  service  or  exercise,  either  on  week-day  or  Sab- 
bath-day. And  it  appears  to  this  Assembly,  not  only  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  have  the  strongest  claim  to  be  treated,  in  this  manner,  as 
a  portion  of  the  empire  distinct  from  the  rest,  but  that  it  would  be  the 
highest  honour  and  soundest  policy  of  a  wise,  Christian,  and  patriotic 
Government  to  make  Scotland  the  field  for  exemplifying  a  plan  of  na- 
tional education,  evangelical  and  Scriptural  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet 
thoroughly  Catholic  on  the  other." 

In  all  this  we  cordially  concur.  And,  could  it  be  attained, 
we  should  rejoice  over  it  as  one  of  the  greatiest  boons  that  could 
be  conferred  on  Scotland.  But,  alas  I  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
were  forced  to  abandon  all  hope  of  a  union  with  the  Establish- 
ment, we  have  been  reluctantly  led  to  consider  as  utterly  vision- 
ary any  prospect  of  a  combined  movement  for  extended  educa- 
tion on  these  terms.  We  have  no  intention  of  canvassing  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  Voluntaryism  :  we  are  now  only  re- 
cording the  fact.  And,  seeing  that  a  large  and  influential  body 
of  men  in  Scotland  repudiate,  not  only  as  non-scriptural,  but  as 
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anti-scriptaral,  any  State  interference  with  rdigious  instruction^ 
we  look  upon  this  principle  which  has  lately  emerged  to  form  an 
element  in  the  education  question,  as  demanding  a  reconsidera-^ 
tion  of  our  position.     We  foresee  that  there  will  be  much  of  con* 
troversy  on  this  point,  and  can  only  trust  that  it  will  be  con- 
ducted with  the  feeling  that  the  object  aimed  at  is  common  to 
all — a  sound  religious  education  universally  extended,  and  that 
the  only  difference  is,  as  to  the  means.     With  one  set  of  educa- 
tionists, who  may  enlist  under  Voluntary  banners,  we  confess 
that  we  have  no  sympathy — those  who,  in  a  Legislative  enact- 
ment, would  not  only  not  include,  but  would,  on  the  groi^nd 
that  such  exclusion  is  a  positive  advantage,  exclude  the  religi- 
ous element.     In  truth,  we  cannot  exclude  the  spirit  of  this  ele- 
ment in  practice.     We  might  as   well   attempt   to  shut  out 
from   our  houses  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere :  build  on 
airy  height,  or  in  noisome  fen,  through  every  chink  and  cranny 
creeps  unseen,  unheard,  that  which  gives  nealth  or  generates 
disease;  and  in  the  school-room,  the  teacher  who  is  not  actuated 
by  religious  principle,  exercises  a  positively  irreligious  influence. 
Meanwhile,  were  it  not  for  the  awful  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  would  turn  away  wearied  and  annoyed  from  the  brawl 
of  discussion — the  physicians  squabbling,  each  intent  on  his 
own  panacea^  while  there  are  sick  and  dying  all  around.    "  Ah  I 
vous  avez  raison,"  says  Gil  Bias  to  the  sanguinary  Sangrado, 
^'  il  ne   faut    point    accorder  ce  triomphe  k  vos  ennemis :  ils 
diroient  que  vous  vous  laissez  d^abuser^  ils  vous  perdroient 
de  reputation.    P^rissent  plutot  le  peuple,   la  noblesse,  et  le 
clergi !  Aliens  done  toujours  notre  train." 

We  were  amused  lately  with  reading,  that  a  Scotsman  abroad 
was  accustomed  to  test  the  veracity  of  beggars  alleging  that  they 
were  his  countrjrmen,  by  putting  to  them  the  question,  "  What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?" — a  test  as  infallible  as  asking  a  sailor 
mendicant  to  box  the  compass.  In  the  train  of  thought  to  which 
this  gives  rise,  we  see  the  end  of  a  clue  to  guide  us  out  of  this 
labynnth.  We  have  reason  to  know,  on  what  we  deem  ample 
authority,  two  things.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  prepared,  some 
years  ago,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  extended,  unexclusive  national 
education,  of  which  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  were 
to  be  the  basis.  We  have  been  told,  that  he  regards  such  a  mea- 
sure as  hopeless  in  present  circumstances.  And  Government 
will  not  stir  in  the  matter  without  a  union  on  the  part  of  the 
great  dissenting  bodies  of  Scotland.  Yet  the  fact  that  hardly 
an  adventure  school  in  all  Scotland  is  to  be  found  where  the 
parents  do  not  practically  demand  for  their  children  religious  in- 
struction, and  thxit  in  the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism,  is  preg- 
nant with  meaning  and  comfort.     Attempts,  we  learn,  are  mak- 
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ing  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  bring  about  a  union  of  par- 
ties^ on  the  basis  of  a  measure  which  shall  not  exclude  religion, 
but  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  hj  the  pe(^)le.{lkeiiiseteed 
in  their  various  localitiea.  We  have,  no  doubt  now  thait  cfucfition 
wouM  be  settled  by  the  Scottish  people;  but  we  have  left  our*, 
selves  no  space  to  enter  into  particulars. .  To  do  so,  indeed,  w^iuld 
be  premature,  as  much  must  be  done  by  mutual  oonoessions 
before  th«  deteils  of  such  a  measure  can  be  rendered  ekhei^  safe 
or  generally  acceptable.  "What  we  deprecate  is,  aily  rarfi  oi!  in- 
considerate condemnation  of  its.  principle.  We  may  in  a  sul^^ 
sequent  Number  discuss  it  fully.  Now^  we  intreat  jdl.  thosewho 
love  our  common  country,  not  to  ^urn  .hastily  from  any  measure 
which  promises  to  unit«  the  frieods  of  eduoation';~and  with  one 
consideration  we  conclude.  It  is  impossible  permanently  to  leave 
Scotland  as  it  now  is.  If  the  supporters  of  education  combine 
at  this  time,  Uiey  may  obtain  such  a  measure,  dotas  each  desires, 
but  as  shall  secure  religious  training,  on  the  guarantee  i£  the 
habits  and  predilections  of  the  people  themselves^  and  these  fos- 
tered by  the  vigilance  of  the  Chmrcnes,  irithe.  feir  exercise  o£  pre- 
cept and  discipline.  If  the  insensate  grasping  after  edueati^al 
control  is  to  frustrate  all  schemes  of  improvement,  or  if  tvith  the 
vain  hope  of  seeing  the  turbid  stream  of  edueattonal  poleibics 
abate,  men  are  to  wait  like  fools — 

"  ■         dum  del9aat  amnis," 

we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  adopting  as  our  -own  the  language 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  philanthropists,  and  a  most  saga*-' 
cious  observer  of  the  signs  of.  the  times,  Dr.  Guthrie,  when  he 
says — ^^  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  have  some 
rii^  to  run,  the  blessings  of  a  nationsd  education  are  surely  worth 
it ;  and  they  who,  magnifying  dangers,  ar^  alarmed  at  the  risk  the 
proposed  scheme  exposes  us  to,  forget  what  they  ought  to  regard 
as  the  greatest  danger  ot  all.  The  sword  of  the  State  may  cut 
the  Gx)rdian  knot  wliich  the  skill  of  Churchmen  could  not  untie. 
Needing  and  demanding  an  ext^ided.  system  of  education,  the 
country  may  have  its  patience  exhausted  in  the  attitude  of  wait- 
ing till  we  settle  our  disputes ;  and  leaving  the  di£^ent  sects  as 
they  can  to  provide  religious  instruction,  apart  from  the  national 
schools,  Parliament  may  pasa  a  measure  entii*ely  and  exclusively 
secular  in  its  character." 
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Art.  Vin. — 1*  A  Letkr  to  the  Queen  ondiate  C&urt  M&rdah 
By  Samtxel  Warben,  F.R.S*    Edmbu^h,  1850*  '  . 

2.  ITie  Law  relating  to  OJicers  in  the  Army,  By  HAKia^ 
Pbendsbgast,  of  LiaednVImi^  Esq*,  Barrister-ati-Iia^. 
London,  1849. 

3.  The  Military  Miscellany.  By  Henry  MARSfiAXL,  F;R.S.B. 
London,  1846. 

4.  L'Inde  Anfflaiee  en  1843-1844.  Par  le  Comte  Eiwitar© 
DB  Wai»en.     Paris,  1845. 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Han.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  an  the  Baggage 

of  the  Indian  Army.    By  SiR  Charles  James  Napier, 
G.G.B.    London,  1849. 
6»  Brief  Comments  on  Sir  Charles  Napier^ e  Letter  to  Sir  John 
Hobhouse.  By  Lieut.-Colonet.  Burlton,  Bengal  Oayalty^ 
IsMe  Commissary^General  of  the  Bengal  Aroiy.     1849. 

7.  The  Duties  and  MesponsibiUties  of  Miiitary  (}ffveer*s.  By  J. 
H.  Stocqueleb,  Military  Examine,  Hanwell  Odlegiate 
Institution. 

8.  The  Works  of  Cliarles  Lever,  Att^wr  of  "  Harry  Lorrequer.^^ 
London  and  Dublin,     y.  d. 

9.  Country  Quarters.  A  Novel.  By  the  Late  CoUKTESS  OF 
Blessington.    London,  1850. 

We  faaveheire  but  a  small  selection  from  the  military  litem- 
ture  of  the  la^  three  or  fonr  years.  The  British  officer  cannot 
complain  that  he  is  neglected  by  the  writers  of  the  day.  Authors 
of  widely  different  classes  and  characters  make  him  the  subject 
of  their  discourse ;  barristers  put  him  into  a  law-treatise ;  doc- 
tors compound  essays  about  him;  general  officers  pillorf  him  in 
f pamphlets;  military  examiners  exhibit  him  in  their  lectures; 
adies  of  quality  parade  him  in  fashionable  novels;  and  magazine- 
writers  prey  upon  him  by  the  score.  We  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  his  character  and  conduct  by  this  time ;  we  ought  to 
know  how  he  looks,  how  he  dresses,  what  he  says,  what  he  does — 
altogether,  what  kind,  of  animal  he  is,  what  are  his  habits,  what 
are  his  manners,  what  are  his  sympathies.  It  is  no  fault  of  our 
novelists  if  we  are  not  famiHar  with  military  life  of  a  certain 
class — with  the  symposia  of  the  mess,  and  the  memorabilia  of 
officers'  quarters ;  with  the  Iieroics  of  the  camp,  and  the  bucolics 
of  country  quarters.  We  have,  at  all  events,  enough  of  this  kind 
of  writing.  If  we  have  anything  to  complain  of  on  the  score 
of  quality  or  quantity,  it  is  not  certainly  on  that  of  tlie  latter. 

To  confess  the  truth,  these  pictures  of  military  life  are  not 
by  any  means  prepossessing.    They  may  amuse  us;  but  they 
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do  not  please*  It  is  only  when  we  find  the  heroes  of  these  novels 
and  romances  before  the  enemy  that  we  can  seriously  bring  our- 
selves to  admire  them.  In  barracks  and  country  quarters  they 
are,  after  all,  but  an  idle,  dissolute,  unprincipled  set  of  ffellows — 
men  who  would  not  cheat  you  at  cards,  but  would  sell  you  a 
bargain  in  horse-flesh ;  who  would  not  tell  a  brother  officer  a 
lie,  out  would  perjure  themselves  to  a  pretty  girl  without  com- 
punction ;  who  would  not  demean  themselves  by  associating 
with  low  people,  but  who  drink  like  troopers,  swear  like  barge- 
men, ana  indulge  in  practical  jokes  which  would  disgrace 
the  marker  of  a  biUiara-table.  Mr.  Thackeray's  pictures  are, 
perhaps,  the  least  disagreeable.  We  are  compensated  for 
the  sublime  selfishness  of  Greorge  Osborne  by  the  heroic  de- 
votedness  of  dear  old  Dobbin ;  whilst  the  gawky  ensigns,  who 
swear  allegiance  to  Mrs.  George  and  the  long  comet  who  com- 
petes with  poor  Pen  for  the  virgin  affections  of  the  glorious 
Miss  Fotlveringay,  are  but  very  harmless  simpletons,  at  the 
worst,  a  long  way  below  the  level  of  our  anger.  Mr.  Lever^s 
military  heroes  are  of  another  stamp.  There  is  a  rollicking 
Irish  dare-devilry  about  them,  which  does  not  altogether  con- 
sort with  our  elderly  notions  of  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
They  seem  as  though  they  were  sent  into  the  world  only  to  drink 
wine,  to  ritle  steeple-chases,  to  fight  duels,  and  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  arts  of  seduction.*  There  is  a  notable  want  of 
dignity  and  decency  about  them  all ;  the  eccentricities  which 
they  commit  are,  for  the  most  part,  "  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured."  Their  morals  and  their  manners  are  equally  bad.  We 
should  think  but  poorly  of  what  Mr.  Warren  calls  "  the  re- 
splendent phalanx  which  guards  the  throne  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-subjects,"  if  we  were 
to  accept  the  heroes  of  the  "  Tom  Burke"  and  "  Charles 
O'Malley"  school,  as  genuine  representatives  of  the  commissioned 
class  of  JSnglish  soldiers. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  for  them,  that  these  pictures 

*  A  single  page  of  any  military  novel — we  take  one  from  the  very  latest,  Lady 
Blessington's  *»  Country  Quarters" — will  suffice  to  show  the  conventional  idea  of 
the  occupations  of  young  **  soldier-cfficers." — "  When  Colonel  Maitland  and 
Major  Elvaston  withdrew,  the  junior  officers  looked  sadly  at  each  other.  Captain 
Melville  was  the  first  who  broke  silence,  and  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  he  exclaimed, 
*  I  fear  we  are  doomed  to  die  of  ennui  in  this  barbarous  place.' — *  Can't  we  get  up 
steeple-chases  or  races,'  said  Mr.  Hunter  ;  '  Or  get  the  wild  Irishwomen  to  run  in 
sacks  !  it's  such  good  fun,'  observed  Lieut.  Marston  ;  *  Or  get  up  balls  with  some 
of  the  pretty  girls  we  saw  in  the  windows  as  we  marched  into  the  town  1'  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Hunter.  *  Hunter  is  for  getting  up  some  love  affair  already,'  said 
Capt.  Melville  ;  <  but  he  must  take  care  of  what  he  is  about ;  for  Irish  fatha:^  and 
brothers  are  tickhsh  fellows  to  deal  with,  I  am  told.' "  This  is  an  epitome  of  a 
military  novel ;  it  embraces  all  the  incidents  in  which  a  legitimate  military 
hero  is  engaged. 
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are  intended  rather  to  i^present  the  British  officer  as  he  wasy 
than  as  he  is.    The  character  of  our  commissioned  oflScers  dur- 
ing the  "  thirty  years'  peace,"  has  been  gradually  ripening  into 
what  "  it  ought  to  be."     The  greatest  and  most  important  change 
of  all  is  now  in  course  of  consummation.     The  army  is  now,  to 
a  certain  extent,  becoming  a  "  leai*ned  profession."     It  is  one  tfiat 
now  requires  for  all  its  branches  certain  definite  qualifications. 
Not  merely  the  candidates  for  the  Engineers  and  the  Artillery, 
but  for  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  are  now  required  to  present 
their  diplomas  of  literary  qualification  before  they  can  obtain  Her 
Majesty's  commission*     The  recent  regulations  upon  this  head 
constitute  the  most  important  measure  of  military  reform  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  Government  since  the  passing  of 
the  Limited  EnUstment  Act.     What  that  bill  is  to  the  private 
soldier,  the  new  education-test  is  to  the  British  oflicer.      As 
surely  as  the  first  will  raise  the  character  of  the  former,  the 
second  will  raise  the  character  of  the  latter.     It  was  once  the 
belief  that  "  any  fool  would  do  for  the  army ;" — the  greatest 
blockhead,  or  the  greatest  scape-grace  in  a  family  was  marked 
out  from  his  childhood  to  become  an  item  of  the  "  resplendent 
phalanx ""  of  Her  Majesty'^s  defenders.   If  a  boy  could  barely  read 
at  twelve  years  old,  and  was  eternally  singeing  his  eye-lashes  with 
gunpowder;  getting  under  the  heels  of  his  father^s  horses  at 
home;  giving  and  receiving  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  at 
school ;  robbing  his  master's  orchard ;  bolstering  his  school-fel- 
lows, and  delighting  them  with  "  apple-pie  beds  ;""  or  indulging 
in  any  other  of  those  juvenile  eccentricities,  for  which  the  "  young 
troublesomes  "  of  the  age  have  been  immortalized  by  Mr.  Leech, 
he  was  immediately  marked  for  the  army.     The  requirements  of 
the  military  profession  were  supposed  to  be  a  suflSciency  of  cash 
to  buy  a  commission,  and  a  sufficiency  of  courage  to  face  the 
enemy.     We  are  now  endeavouring  to  secure  for  the  army  a 
better  reputation.     It  is  no  longer  to  be,  either  in  its  higher  or 
its  lower  departments,  a  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  obtain 
honourable  employment  in  other  professions — for  those  who,  in 
one  class  of  life,  are  too  stupid  to  be  trained  for  lawyers  or  clergy- 
men ;  or  in  the  other  class,  too  abandoned  to  make  reputable 
agriculturists  or  respectable  mechanics.     Military  education  is 
as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.     The  time  is  not  far  distant,  we  hope, 
when  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army 
will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  professional  training  at  public  insti- 
tutions, established  for  the  purpose ;  but  until  that  day  arrive, 
the  education-test  now  in  force,  though  it  may  not  do  all,  will  do 
much  to  raise  the  intellectual  character  of  the  men  who  command 
our  armies. 

We  do  not  mean  to  convey  an  impression  that  the  military 
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colleges  are  nurseries  of  nocality  and  decorum.     We  have  some 
personal  experieijoe  of  the  matter,  which  would  lead  to  an  op- 
posite conclusion.     The  cadets  of  Woolwich,  Addiscombe,  and 
Sandhurst,  are  not  models  of  propriety.    They  are  up  to  a  thing 
<a  two.     They  learn  something  more  from  a&na  mater  than  ma- 
thematics and  fortilloation.     Ihey  learn  to  aiug  a  ^"R — to  play 
at  cards— ;to  "pass, the  rosy" — to  talk  that  kind  of  language 
which  Walpole  said  was  the  only  one  that  all  men  miderataiid. 
They  learn  the  value,  at  the  accommodation-shop,  of  such  con- 
vertible securities  as  watches  and  gold  pencil-cases ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  they  learn  to  indulge  in  that  suave  soelua — which  "  hard- 
ens a'  within,  and  petrifies  the  feeling.""     The  conventional  mo- 
rality, which  obtains  at  these  institutions,  is,  it  most  be  conceded, 
of  no  verj-  ^evated  character ;  hat  where  is  there  a  high  standard 
of  momlity  among  students,  at  that  perilous  season  of  incipient 
manhood,  when  youth  endeavours  to  simulate  maturity  by  aping 
the  most  attractive  of  its  vices  ?     There  are  few  men  whose  ex- 
perience does  not  assure  them  that  youthful  vice  is  imitative 
and  ambitious  ratiier  than  impulsive ;  that  hobble-doyism  goes 
)e  It  is  supposed  to  be  manly,  than 
nnch  into  vice.     All  this  is  to  be 
Lo  not  readily  see  how  it  is  to  be 
some  measure  be  modified  by  the 
a  force  at  these  military  training- 
id  by  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
,mpl%  being  about  the  WOTst  place 
ch  an  institutioQ.     Certain  tempta^ 
ill  one  quarter  and  under  one  sys- 
another  cjuarter  and  under  another 
system.     And,  doubtless,  it  is  the  bonnden  duty  of  the  authori- 
ties to  look  carefully  to  this.     But  still  everything  done  tliat 
authority  can  do,  the  best  localities  selected  and  the  most  salutary 
regulations  enforced,  much  will  yet  necessarily  remain  to  be  de- 
plored and  not  be  remedied.     Wherever  a  number  of  youths 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  are  herded  together, 


'  It  may  b«  added,  ttiftt  l;>aniiy  i>  ■■»■»£  tba  irleei  whidi  have  be«u  born  or 

fostered  at  tlieee  inBtilutkinB — but  it  is  to  be  hoped  tbst  tbia  imputation  belongs 
mtherto  (he  paaltban  to  the  present.  Whatever  muybe  advanced  in  favoor  of 
the  fagging  ■j'Btem  as  it  obtains  at  our  public  schools,  it  is  nothing  but  unmixed 
evil  at  a  miliary  college.  The  boys  oT  Eton  and  Wastminelsr  part  vfaen  their 
school  career  is  over,  and  perhaps  never  meet  again.  At  all  events,  there  is  no- 
thJDK  in  afCer-hfe  to  bring  them  nccesaorily  into  professioual  juilaposilion.  But 
the  Wooiwieh  cadets  naoeaBaTily  grow  Into  engineer  or  artiJIerv  oSIcera,  to  live  in 
the  aaaie  barracks,  to  iqeet  on  the  same  puvde,  to  associate  at  the  atCie  mcsi-table. 
The  memory  of  past  humiliation  and  past  Buffering  inflicted  by  one  upon  another, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  efficient  bond  of  amity- between  ofRcer  and  oliiecr. 
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much  mischief  wfll,  we  fear,  be  Uuttt — ^tmlch  ifeptirity  con- 
tracted.    «  *Tis  true,  His  pity ;  pfty  'tis,  'tis  true  r 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  nothing  less  than  *one  mbthentous 
argument  against  military  colleges— one  mighty  ilkistratibn  of 
the  evils  inherent  in  such  institutions.  We  hold  a  very  diflFei*- 
ent  creed.  The  evil  is  not  inherent  in  them,  bnt  itlcidental  to 
them.  The  youngsters  do  not  go  asti'ay  because  they  tire  in- 
mates of  the  military  college  ^  theinmates  of  the  military  college 
go  astray  because  they  are  youngsters.  -The  worst  th^t  cin 
with  truth  be  said  of  them  is,  that,  in  some  cases,  they  play  the 
part  of  great  moral  forcing-bouses,  arid  cause  a  premature  develop- 
ment of  vice.  But  it  may  die  all  the  sooner  for  its  early  birtb, 
and  without  attttinrng  the  vigour  bf  a  later  creation.  The  effect 
may  be  a  sort  of  inoculation  which  anticipates  by  a  milder  ail- 
ment the  dire  disease  of  which  it  i^  the  preventive.  We  believe 
that  whatever  evil  the  cadet  may  learn,  the  commissioned  officer 
may  be  the  safer  for  it.  It  may  damage  him  for  a  time-^it  may 
bruise  him,  and  lacerate  him — it  hastens  the  inevitable  collision  j 
btct — it  may  break  his  fall. 

We  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  as  a 
whole,  the  alumni  of  our  militaiy  college  make,  in  the  semiel, 
better  officers  and  better  men  than  those  who  join  the  army  ft'esh 
from  the  private  school  or  the  par^ital  robf.  There  are  not 
many  military  men  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  their  expe- 
rience coincides  with  our  own,  when  we  assert  that  the  boys  who 
have  been  most  tenderly  educated  and  most  carefully  watched — 
who  have  seldom  been  a  day  beyond  the  reach  of  the  paternal 
eye — ^whose  impulses  Jind  inclinations  have  been  most  checked 
and  restrained — ^who  have  seen  the  least  of  the  world,  of  its 
amusements  and  festivities,  and  been  least  within  the  influence 
of  its  snares — are  of  all  others  the  most  Kkely,  on  joining  the 
army,  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  violent  dissipation — to  sink  into 
a  very  slough  of  extravagant  immorality,  and  never  to  emerge 
from  it  agam.  When  we  hear  of  a  young  officer  going  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  to  perdition,  we  have  always  a  conviction, 
and  a  very  strong  one,  on  our  minds^  that  he  joined  his  regiment 
in  all  the  freshness  of  unsullied  youth,  stepping  at  once  from  the 
paternal  homestead  to  the  barrack-room,  there  to  be  for  the  first 
time  surrounded  by  temptation,  arid  left  to  face  it,  without  re- 
straint, without  experience^  without  counsel,  without  support. 

Let  us  follow,  a  Kttle  space,  the  career  of  one  of  these  undis- 
ciplined youngsters.  Fresh  from  some  quiet  country  house,  from 
private  school^  or  from  private  tutor,  Daisy,  (to  borrow  the  «om- 
hriquet  of  Mr.  Dickens'  last  hero^)  fall  of  pleasant  anticipations 
not  unmixed  with  nervous  misgivings^  goes  forth,  ^  real  live 
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cornet  or  ensign,  to  join  the  dep6t  of  his  regiment.  He  has  got 
his  outfit  before  this.  He  has  displayed  himself  in  full  uniform 
before  the  admiring  eyes  of  his  mother  and  sisters ;  he  has  trip- 
ped over  his  sword  a  score  of  times  in  his  bed-room ;  and  run 
the  point  of  it  through  the  curtains.  He  has  begun  to  talk 
about  "our  mess'* — to  express  loudly  his  desire  to  "  see  service;" 
and  the  chances  are  that  in  the  plenitude  of  his  self-appreciation 
he  entertains  a  profound  contempt  for  civilians  in  general,  and 
gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  prince.  The  day  arrives  on  which  he 
is  to  join  his  regiment.  A  few  hours,  and  everything  is  changed. 
He  is  by  no  means  the  mighty  man  he  had  recently  esteemed 
himself.  He  is  a  very  small  personage  indeed.  He  is  ashamed 
of  his  own  insignificance.  He  appears  at  the  mess-table  very 
carefully  dressed,  and  has  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  every- 
body is  looking  at  liim.  He  is  afraid  of  committing  some  sole- 
cism or  other ;  and  hardly  knows,  when  he  is  addressed,  whether 
they  are  not  laughing  at  him.  All  this  wears  off^  by  degrees ; 
Daisy  becomes  acquainted  with  his  brother  officers,  makes  des- 
perate attempts  at  manliness,  and  breaks  down  under  the  weight 
of  his  new  responsibilities.  Temptations  of  all  kinds  assail  him. 
He  is  tempted  to  drink ;  he  is  tempted  to  gamble ;  he  is  tempted 
into  other  vices  which  it  is  less  easy  to  mention.  Everything  is 
new  and  strange  to  him.  Pleasure  has  its  first  bloom  upon  it ; 
it  comes  before  him  in  the  full  attractions  of  novelty  at  a  time 
when  there  are  no  restraints  and  impediments  in  his  way-^when 
it  appears  to  him,  truly  or  falsely — more  probably  the  latter — 
that  he  is  rather  gaining  credit  than  sinking  in  the  estimation  of 
those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  He  is  "young,  rash,  inex- 
perienced f '  he  places  himself  in  the  way  of  seduction ;  he  in- 
vites every  one  to  throw  their  snares  around  him  ;  he  has 
been  sneered  at,  or  thinks  that  he  has  been  sneered  at  for  his 
youth  and  freshness,  and  he  determines  to  show  that  he  is  a  full- 
grown  man.  He  thinks  that  he  can  play  at  cards — that  he  can 
play  at  billiards — that  he  can  ride  a  steeple-chase — that  he  is  a 
"  three  bottle  man."  He  loses  his  money;  he  makes  a  fool  of 
himself;  he  is  laughed  at  by  his  regiment ;  and  he  loses  his  tem- 
per. He  very  soon  grows  reckless*  Deeper  and  deeper  he 
plunges  into  folly.  He  runs  a-muck  like  a  desperate  Malay ; 
forfeits  his  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  his  brother  officers ; 
endeavours  to  recover  it  by  fighting  a  duel ;  and  immerses  him- 
self more  hopelessly  in  tne  slough.  A  bankrupt  in  purse,  a 
bankrupt  in  reputation,  the  game  is  soon  played  out.  The  end 
of  it  is  a  court-martial.  He  is  tried  for  conduct  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ;  and  he  is  dismissed  the 
service  before  he  is  out  of  his  teens.     Some  pity  him  on  account 
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of  his  yoath — some  shake  their  heads  and  speak  of  bis  precodoos 
depravity.  In  good  sooth,  if  ever  there  were  call  for  pity,  hero 
is  a  case  to  evoke  the  deepest  commiseration. 

It  is  really  no  imaginary  picture.  The  freshest,  the  most 
simple-minded,  the  most  innocent  boy  we  ever  knew — one  who 
took  nothing  evil  with  him  into  the  army,  who  had  been  ten- 
derly watched  at  home,  had  never,  we  believe,  been  separated 
by  a  mile  of  ground  from  his  parents,  when  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  the  age  of  sixteen — was  cashiered,  soon  after  he  was 
of  age,  for  fighting  two  duels  before  breakfast,  and  being  in- 
volved in  certain  gambling  transactions,  out  of  which  the  quar- 
rels arose.  We  doubt  whether  he  knew  a  club  from  a  spade,  or 
could  have  made  a  stroke  with  a  billiard  cue  without  cutting  the 
cloth,  when  he  first  entered  the  army.  He  was  as  mild,  as 
gentle,  and  as  gentlemanly  a  youth  as  ever  existed ;  the  son  of 
a  soldier,  and  the  brother  of  soldiers  ;  and  yet,  in  two  or  three 
years,  he  was  publicly  branded  as  a  gambler  and  a  duellist,  pro- 
nounced to  be  unfit  to  associate  with  officers  and  gentlemen,  and 
cast  adrift  upon  the  world.  The  result  was,  as  it  generally  is  in 
such  cases,  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  was  thus  socially  dead  and  buried 
soon  after  he  was  of  age.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  one  of 
the  few  cases  in  which  courts-martial  have  taken  an  unjust  and 
ungenerous  view  of  the  conduct  of  a  young  officer.  They  gene- 
rally err,  if  they  err  at  all,  on  the  side  of  leniency,  and  suflfer 
men  to  rejoin  their  regiments  who  have  been  convicted  of  such 
conduct  as  indicates  an  inherent  and  irremediable  want  of  gentle- 
manly and  correct  feeling ;  but  no  military  tribunal  can  ever 
render  justice  that  does  not  thoroughly  and  feelingly  consider 
the  environments  which  have  surrounded  the  prisoner — the 
causes  which  have  conduced  to  his  degradation.  A  boy  who 
enters  a  regiment  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  perfectly  fresh  and  un- 
contaminated,  is  not  very  likely  to  corrupt  his  brother-officers. 
If  there  be  corruption — if  it  be  shown  that  gambling  and  strife 
have  demoralized  a  corps — that  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
won  and  lost,  and  that  duels  have  been  the  consequence — it  is 
not  only  generous,  but  just,  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner  may 
not  have  oeen  more  probably  the  victim  than  the  origin  of  all 
this  evil.  A  youth  does  not  go  to  perdition  in  this  wtiy,  unless 
older  hands  help  him  on  the  road« 

But  what  we  would  wish  to  deduce  from  these  facts  is  not 
that  courts-martial  are  sometimes  unjust,  but  that  parents  are 
often  injudicious.  Military  colleges,  and,  in  default  of  them, 
large  schools,  are  the  best  preparatives  for  a  life  in  the  army. 
In  spite  of  tlie  admitted  eviLs  of  these  military  training-houses^ 
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we  should  be  ^ad  to  see  their  number  extended.  In  a  merely 
educational  point  of  view  their  utility  is  so  great  and  undeniable, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  support  the  assertion  of  it  by  argument 
or  illustration.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  moml  training 
whicJi  is-acquired  at  these  institutions,  and  though,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  influence  is  demoralizing,  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
proteotive  power  about  it  whidi  is  of  immense  service  to  the 
young  officer  on  bis  first  introduction  to  military  life.  The  cadet 
from  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  joins  his  regiment  under  great 
advantages.  He  may  go  wnmg,  very  wrong;  but  th^:^  is  a 
certain  method  in  his  wrcmg-^doing.  It  is  kept  within  ordinate 
bounds.  He  is  sure  not  to  go  headlong  to  perdition.  He 
Jcnows  what  he  is  about.  Pleasure  has  lost  its  freshness.  He 
looks  vice  deliberately  in  the  face.  He  does  not  plunge  head^ 
long  into  a  sea  of  dissipation ;  he  has  no  perilous  ordeal  to 
go  through ;  he  has  passed  the  Bubicon  long  before ;  and  now 
takes  his  place  among  his  brother  officers  with  all  the  self- 
possession  of  a  veteran.  He  will,  in  all  likelihood,  settle 
down  quietly  into  a  good  officer,  and  a  gentlemanly  man  ; 
whilst  Daisy,  just  for  want  of  that  boyish  experience,  rushes 
down  the  precipice  like  a  maniac,  and  is  crushed  before  he  is  a 
man. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  parent  to  decree  that  his  son  shall 
put  on  the  armour  of  experience  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich ; 
but  it  is  in  his  power  to  fortify  him  with  some  little  experience 
acquired  elsewhere.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  send  a  boy  into  the 
army  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen ;  and  yet  we  have  known  pa* 
rents  take  advantage  of  the  height  and  manly  appearance  of  their 
sons  to  pass  them  at  the  Horse  Guards  before  tney  have  attained 
the  authorized  age,  as  if  there  were  any  likelihood  of  a  youth 
prospering,  whose  first  step  in  life  is  a  lie.  A  year  or  two 
between  the  school-room  and  the  barracks  may  be  most  profitably 
spent.  The  first  social  lessons  should  be  learned,  if  possible, 
under  the  parental  eye.  In  most  cases,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  youth  carries  with  him  to  his  regiment  an  entirely  fsuse 
standard  of  gentlemanly  and  soldierly  conduct,  based  upon  the 
ethics  of  the  play-ground,  and  the  gospel-histories  of  Harry 
Lorrequer.  A  little  intercourse  with  society  would  help  him  to 
unlearn  all  this.  He  would  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  compre- 
hend with  his  own  understanding  what  things  are  accounted  fair 
and  honest,  and  of  good  report  among  men — what  manners 
mark  the  gentleman — what  conduct,  secures  respect.  He  would 
enter  his  regiment  with  a  firm  step  and  a  steaay  eye,  instead  of 
floundering  and  sprawling  about  oazzled  and  bewildered^  a  raw, 
reckless,  presumptuous  boy. 
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Happilyi  the  conventional  morality  of  the  barrack-room,  the 
eustCMBis  and  €onv«rsatkm  of  the  mess^ble^  the  general  habits 
and  way  of  life  of  the  military  officer  of  the  present  generation, 
are  a;Tery  long  wayin  advance  of  the  iterance  and  indecornm 
of  past  'getteratkynis.  Bapidljr  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  denl^u-y  has  the  old  conventional  type  of  the  nigged  and 
unlettered  sddier  worn  itself  out  under  the  ascending  son  of 
civilisation.  In^^ood  truth,  l^e  soldier  was  for  a  long  time  sta- 
tionary. Thdre  IS  little  difference  between  the  character  of  the 
old  Soman  soldier,  who,  in  the  pages  of  Sallust,  is  made  to  boast 
that  he  did  not'  read  history^  but  acted  it,~^^  Quw  iUi  aiidire^  et 
U^ere  wlewt  eorum  partem  vidiy  aMa  egomet  gessi.  Qua  illi  literisy 
ea  egoimibtanSo  mdiei;  nmic  vob  eais^umaiis)  facta  an  cHoia  phme 
«MWlf'— -there  is  little  difference,  we  say,  bd^ween  liie  character 
of  tl^  hero,  who  utters  his  boasts  in  tibis  wise,  and  the  old  soldier 
in  one  of  Massingeif  s  plays,  who  exclaimi 


'<  I  find  not  in  my  commission 
An  officer  's  bound  to  know  or  understand 
More  than  his  mother-tongue.'^ 

And  in  days  much  later  than  these,  not  merely  by  dramatists 
and  romance-writers,  but  by  members  of  the  profession  itself, 
was  the  character  of  the  British  officer  described  as  a  compound 
of  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  most  unseemly  and  forbid- 
ding description.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  pictures  of 
British  officers  painted  by  themselves.  One  hit  off  by  Colonel 
Pearse,  in  1775,  though  it  relates  to  the  character  of  the  mili- 
tary officer  in  India,  mutatis  mutandis^  represents  him  as  he  was 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  recommended  to  us  by  its  brevity  and 
its  liveliness ; — 

'^  To  be  a  geaU^nan  you  most  learn  to  drink  by  all  means — a  man 
is  honoured  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bottles  he  can  drink: 
keep  a  dozen  dogs,  but,  in  particular,  if  you  have  not  the  least  use 
for  them,  and  hate  hunting  and  shooting.  Four  horses  may  barely 
suffice,  but  if  you  have  eight,  and  seven  of  them  are  too  vicious  to  the 
syce  to  feed,  it  will  be  much  better.  By  no  means  let  the  horses  be 
paid  for ;  and  have  a  palanquin  covered  with  silver  trappings — get 
10,000  rupees  in  debt,  but  20,000  would  m^e  you  an  honester  man, 
especially  if  you  are  convinced  that  you  will  never  have  the  power 
to  pay.  Endeavour  to  forget  whatever  you  have  learnt — ^ridicule 
learning  of  all  sorts— despise  all  military  knowledge-— call  duty  a  bore 
—encourage  your  men  to  laugh  at  orders— obey  such  as  you  like— • 
make  a  joke  of  your  commanding  officer  for  ^ving  those  orders  you 
do  not  like,  and  if  you  obey  them,  let  it  be  seen  that  if  is  merely  to 
serve  yourself.  These  few  rules  will  make  you  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman." 

VOL.  XII.       NO.  XXIV.  2  L 
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We  are  af5raid  that  many  of  these  rules  were  in  force,  and 
greatly  respected  in  the  army,  at  home  and  abroad,  half-a-cen- 
tniy  after  this  letter  was  written. 

"  Our  troops  swore  terribly  in  Flanders,"  said  my  uncle  Toby. 
Swearing  was  at  one  time  the  especial  accomplishment  of  a  sol- 
dier. To  "  swear  like  a  trooper''  is  an  expression  that  has  be- 
come proverbial.  Long  since  my  uncle  Tony's  time,  blasphemy 
was  considered  manly  and  decorous  in  an  officer.  He  governed 
his  men  by  swearing  at  them,  and  sometimes  even  betook  him- 
self to  blows.  "  In  the  course  of  my  service,"  says  an  old 
officer,  quoted  by  Dr.  Mai*shall  in  his  Military  Miscellany^  "I  have 
been  shocked  to  hear  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  some  officers 
in  command  of  regiments.  What  can  tolerate  or  excuse  such 
words  as  these  ? — '  I  will  flog  your  guts  out,  you  rascal  T  '  I  will 
cut  the  flesh  ofi'  your  bloody  back,'  and  other  expressions  more 
ungentlemanlike  and  inhuman."  "  A  commandmg  officer  of  a 
corps,"  continues  Dr.  Marshall,  "  concluded  an  address  to  the 
men  in  the  following  emphatic  words :  '  If  you^  said  he,  'furnish 
hachsy  I  will  provide  cats  for  themy^  The  writer  then  goes  on 
to  quote  other  authorities,  and  to  subjoin  the  results  of  his  own 
experience  :— 

"  The  soldier,"  says  Major  Macnamara,  "  was  treated  as  an  unruly 
child  iti  a  workhouse — fed,  clothed,  and  flogged,  but  never  instructed, 
never  reasoned  with.  *  You  have  no  business  to  Odnk^  Sir,'  was  a  sen- 
tence often  addressed  to  him,  ^  but  to  do  as  you  are  hid;  and  the  sen- 
tence was  generally  concluded  by  a  gentlemanlike,  charitable,  and 
encouraging  and  be  d — d  to  you.'  Swearing  and  abuse  we^^,  indeed, 
the  only  accomplishments  within  the  soldier's  reach.  IJis  o$(;ers 
swore,  bis  npp-commissioned  officers  swore,  and  his  comrades  never 
once  addressed  one  another  without  swearing.  Swearing  was  at  one 
time  so  common,  that  it  came  to  be  considered  an  indispensable  spe- 
cific for  preserving  discipline,  and  carrying  on  public  duty.  It  was 
supposed  by  some  that  it  added  dignity  and  weight  to  the  orders  which 
were  given-^that  it  was  a  manly  qualification ;  and  it  has  oflen  been 
asserted  that  a  British  soldier  never  thought  his  officer  in  earnest  with 
him  unless  he  swore  at  him." 

The  soldier  was  often  abused  and  sworn  at  for  swearing ;  but 

"  That  in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy." 

Oi^e  has  opty  to  loo!^  back  to  the  novels  and  plays  written  at 
the  pna  pf  the  l^st  and  commencement  of  the  present  centyry, 
to  copyince  us  wha-t  >yas  the  lang^ia^e  then  current  among  the 
officers  of  the  British  army.  It  is  m  the  recollection,  tQo,  of 
many  whose  memories  embrace  a  much  more  limited  period, 
that  blasphemy  and  obscenity  were  by  no  means  considered  di^^ 
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creditable  to  officers  of  any  rank ;  and  that  the  after-dinner  con- 
versation of  the  mess-table  was  an  unseemly  mixture  of  the  two> 
enlivened  by  gross  anecdotes  and  varied  by  occasional  songs^ 
such  as  one  would  hardly  expect  to  hear  bawled  out  two  hours 
after  midnight,  at  the  Coal  Hole,  the  Cyder  Cellars,  or  any  other 
^'  finish"  of  the  same  reputable  class* 

Nor,  we  fear  it  must  be  acknowledged,  were  the  acts  of  our 
officers  of  a  much  choicer  character  than  their  words.  Perhj^ 
they  have  not  altogether  outgrown  the  reputation  of  being  some- 
what unscrupulous  in  their  amours.  The  ^^  Captain  bold  of 
Halifax,  who  lived  in  country  quarters,"  and  who  is .  im^ 
perishably  associated  with  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  Miss 
Bailey,  is  a  type  of  what  our  gentlemanly  red-coats  were  not 
very  many  years  ago.  In  Farquhar's  "Recruiting  Officer,"' 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  officer  in  country  quarters,  as  he  lived, 
and  moved,  and  amused  himself  in  the  dramatist's  time,  which 
exhibits  a  state  of  morality  inconceivably  and  unblushingly  bad 
— too  bad,  indeed,  to  suffer  us  to  extract  an  illustration  from  its 
prurient  pages.  The  lighter  literature  of  Farquhar's,  and  in- 
deed of  much  later  times,  represents  the  military  (^cer  always 
as  an  unprincipled  seducer,  often  as  a  gambler  and  a  scoundrel* 
In  these  days,  we  repeat,  he  has  not  wholly  outgrown  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  little  unscrupulous  in  his  amours.  Militar}'  officers 
in  garrison  ^towns  are  stiU  somewhat  given  to  philandering.  It  is 
partly  their  own  fault.  It  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  sober  towns- 
folks  and  their  daughters.  As  long  as  women  bow  down  with  such 
immoderate  veneration  before  a  military  uniform,  young  officers, 
we  fear,  will  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  their  weakness. 
Periiaps  the  taste  for  red-coats  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  it  was. 
Perhaps  the  officers  of  the  army  are  not  so  idle  as  they  were. 
Marriage  has  become  more  fashionable  since  the  peace — and 
hence  an  improvement  in  the  morality  of  the  army.  We  look 
for  still  greater  improvement.  A  growing  sense  of  the  value  of 
learning  to  the  mditary  officer,  and  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position,  will  soon  leave  him  Uttle  time  to  spend  in 
lounging  about  the  streets,  talking  nonsense  first  with  one  woman 
then  with  another,  taking  part  in  the  "  strenuous  idleness"  of 
pic'fiicsy  and  other  recreations  of  the  same  frivolous  class.  We 
need  not  have  much  concern  for  his  morals,  if  we  can  only  give 
him  plenty  to  do. 

We  may  touch  upon  one  more  point,  in  which  of  late  years 
there  has  oeen  a  marked  improvement  in  the  army.  "  To  be  a 
gentleman,"  wrote  Colonel  Pearse,  in  the  letter  which  we  have 
quoted,  "  you  must  learn  to  drink  by  all  means ;  a  man  is  ho- 
noured in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bottles  he  can  drink." 
Now,  in  respect  of  drinking  as  of  swearing,  it  is  only  fidr  to  ob- 
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serve  that  these  vices  were  not  peculiar  to  our  miliiary  ance9tm*s. 
As  they  have  declined  in  civil  society  they  have  been  banished 
from  military  life.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  sitting  late  at  table 
obtained  longer  at  military  messes  than  in  the  dining-rooms  of 
civilians ;  but  a  remarkable  change  in  this  respect  has  supervened 
within  the  last  few  years.  Even  the  "  public  night"  now  rarely 
gives  an  occasion  for  a  protracted  symposium.  The  "  second 
supper*'  is  a  thing  comparatively  unknown.  The  grilled  bones 
of  tne  small  hours  have  almost  become  traditions ;  and  the  dis- 
creditable scenes  which  often  followed  these  late  sederunts^  are 
now,  we  hope,  seldom  or  never  enacted.  There  was  a  time, 
and  not  a  very  remcrte  one,  when  the  most  indecorous  practical 
jokes  often  succeeded  these  midnight  carousals ;  and  officers  have 
awakened  from  the  slumber  of  intoxication,  in  their  own  rooms, 
to  find  themselves  deprived  of  a  whisker  or  a  moustache ;  or  po- 
lished pretty  nearly  from  head  to  foot  by  the  application  of  the 
blacking-brush.  We  do  not  mean  that  such  practical  jokes  are 
never  played  now  ;♦  but  we  believe  that  there  is  much  more  de- 
corum both  at  and  after  the  mess,  and  that  these  school-boy  fol- 
lies are  now  comparatively  rare.  The  manners  of  the  mess  are 
now  very  much  what  we  might  expect  them  to  be,  when  we  con- 
sider who  are  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the  commissioned  ranks  of 
the  British  Army. 

On  the  subject  of  military  messes  some  discussion  has  recently 
arisen;  the  evils  of  the  system  have  been  emphatically  commented 
upon,  and  its  abolition  has  been  recommended.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  any  military  writer  to  commit  a  greater 
mistake.  If  a  system  were  necessarily  bad  because  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  abuse,  what  system  could  stand  submission  to  such  a 
test?  The  institution  of  the  military  mess  is  not  one  of  un- 
mixed good.  However  excellent  may  be  the  root  of  it,  it  bears 
some  evil  fruit ;  but  the  good  which  it  yields  is  far  more  abund- 
ant. Every  regiment  in  the  service  has  an  ambition  to  be 
esteemed  for  keeping  up  "  a  good  mess."  It  is  a  laudable  am- 
bition, too,  in  its  way ;  but  in  our  modem  notions  of  a  good  mess 
there  is  infinitely  too  much  of  splendour  and  luxuriousness. 
We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that  this  splendour  and 
luxuriousness  have  any  enervatmg  and  efieminizing  efiect  upon 
our  officers — that  the  men  who  dine  sumptuously  every  day,  off 

forgeous  plate  and  delicately  fine  linen — who  criticise  elaborate 
^rench  dishes,  and  discuss  the  most  costly  wines,  in  garrison  or 
cantonment,  are  less  fitted  to  rough  it  on  active  service,  than  if 
■    ■      I.  .11     t  — _ —     ■  ■  ■  ■  .1  ' 

•  We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  an  officer  of  a  dragoon  regiment  recently  died 
from  the  effects  of  injuries  received  from  a  tossing  in  the  blanket.  This  is  one 
of  those  stories,  which  we  are  always  so  unwilling  to  believe,  that  we  only  allude 
to  them  as  rumours. 
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they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  homeliest  iare^  served  up  in  tiae 
homeliest  manner.    No  man  roughs  it  so  well  as  your  genuine 
aristocrat — no  man  endures  hardship  more  che^rfuliy^  suhmilai  to 
privation  with  a  better  grace^  and  really  bears  u»^  physically  as 
well  as  morally,  so  bravely  as  one  of  your  welt-born,  wdS-'fed, 
well-clothed,  tenderly-nurtured,  and  sw-indidgent  denizens  of 
May-Fair  or  Belgravia.     Who  knows  better  than  we,  who  live 
in  these  northern  latitudes,  what  the  young  souAem  lordlii^ 
can  do  when  th^  come  down  amon^  us  grouschshooling  and 
deer-stalking  I  To  see  them  lazily  stretching  out  their  find  length 
of  limb  at  their  clubs,  or  leaning  against  the  walls  of  a  crowded 
ball-room,  scented  and  gloved,  too  indolent  and  apathetic  to  move 
a  finger,  you  would  think  that  they  had  not  strength  to  brain  a 
fiy,  or  speed  to  run  down  a  tortoise.    But,  thanks  to  the  discip- 
Une  of  Eton  and  Harrow,  when  they  turn  out  for  work  th^  have 
good  stuff  in  them;  speed,  bottom,  muscle,  and  nerve;  a  true 
eye,  a  steady  hand,  a  strong  arm ;  quick  to  do,  patirat  to  endure ; 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  them.     They  can  sleep  anywhere ;  they 
can  eat  anything.     They  can  face  the  bleake^  wind  without  a 
shiver,  and  bear  the  most  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm  as  cheerily 
as  though  it  were  a  shower  of  bon-bons  at  a  carnival.     It  is  the 
same  upon  active  service.    There  is  a  native  manliness  in  our 
British  aristocracy  which  luxury  cannot  destroy,  whidi  fashiim 
cannot  enervate.     Whilst  our  young  men  are  ever  ready^  in  pur- 
suit of  the  temporary  amusement  of  fidbl-sports,  to  brave  dang^ 
and  endure  hardship,  we  need  not  fear  that  they  will  shrink,  at 
their  country's  call,  from  meeting  privation  with  cheerMness, 
and  confronting  peril  with  a  steady  eye.    Think  of  the  loung- 
ing, drawling,  dandy  guardsmen  who  turned  out  at  Wat^loo. 
There  was  the  heart  of  a  hero  under  every  man's  ooat— the  pulse 
of  a  giant  under  every  man's  wristb^id.     The  Fonscxnbys  and 
the  Howards  of  St.  James's  were  not  outmatched  by  the  Ho- 
ratii  of  old  Home.    And  throughout  that  long  series  of  operations 
on  the  Peninsula,  when  the  patience  and  courage  of  all  ranks 
were  tried  as  in  a  Airnace,  wno  can  say  that  the  men  who  had 
lain  softly  and  fared  sumptuously  at  home,  wa:e  less  content 
than  their  humbler  brethren  with  the  soIdier^s  hre  and  the  sol- 
dier's pillow?* 


•  «  I  know  by  experience,"  says  one  who  senred  in  the  ranks  during  Uie  Peninf> 
sular  war,  ^  that  in  our  army  the  men  like  best  to  be  officered  by  gentlemen, — 
men  whose  education  has  rendered  &em  more  kind  in  manners  than  yonr  coarse 
officers  q>rang  from  obscure  origin,  and  whose  style  is  brutal  and  oreacheKemK. 
My  observation  has  often  led  me  to  remark  amongst  men,  that  those  whose  birui 
and  station  might  reasonably  have  made  them  fastidious  under  hardship  and  toU, 
have  generally  borne  their  miseries  without  a  murmur;  whilst  those  whose  previ- 
ous life  one  would  have  thought  might  have  better' prepared  them  for  the  toils  of 
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We  have  no  fear,  therefore,  of  the  sturdy  qus^ties  of  the 
British  officer  degenerating  under  the  influence  of  luxudons 
living  in  garrison  or  cantonment.  He  will  eat  his  half^cooked 
ooat-meat  and  dr j  biscuit  off  the  bottom  of  a  beer-chest  none  the 
ten  cheerfiiUy  for  having  indulged  at  ^^  our  mess"  in  the  luxuries 
of  damask  table-linen,  mirror-like  plate,  and  no  less  mirror-like 
mahogany.  The  EngUsh  gentleman  is  not  naturally  a  ^'  Sybar- 
ite^'— ^18  not  easily  corrupted.  Still  it  is  well  that  the  luxuries 
of  the  mess-table  should  be  kept  down — ^that  the  expenses  of 
th€|  mess-table  should  be  curtailed.  We  have  less  concern  for 
the  nerv^  and  muscles  than  for  the  purses  of  our  officers.  It  is 
only  when  the  expenses  of  the  mess  are  suffered  to  press  too 
severely  upon  its  members,  that  we  can  recognise  anything  but 
unmixed  good  in  the  institution. 

The  abolition  of  officer's  messes  would  destroy  at  once  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  British  officer.  Who  would  wish  to  see 
him^  in  foil  uniform,  playing  at  domiiios  like  a  French  officer, 
in  a  cafi,  or  catching  small  fish  like  a  Belgian  out  of  the  bal- 
cony of  an  estaminet  by  the  canal  side  ?  Who  would  wish  to 
send  our  officers  to  taverns  and  eating-bouses  in  search  of  their 
cdnner,  by  depriving  them  of  that  home — of  that  domestic  circle 
— of  that  bond  of  brotherhood  which  only  the  mess  can  afford  ? 
In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  character  of  the  officer  and  the 
g0nt;leman  so  blended  and  associated  as  in  Great  Britain.  Ask 
any  foreigner  what  is  the  one  thing  in  the  English  military  sys- 
tem which  especially  dignifies  the  character  of  our  officers,  and 
he  will  say  that  it  is  the  Mess,  He  dines  at  the  mess-table  of  a 
British  regiment,  and  is  astonished  at  the  polished  decorum 
which  there  obtains.  It  is  with  no  less  admiration  than  aston- 
ishment, that  he  declares  his  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  of 
the  guard-room  or  canteen  in  the  manners  of  the  mess-table, 
M.  De  Warren,  in  his  L'lnde  Anglaise^  a  work  which,  although 
of  little  authority  in  other  respects,  is  entitled  to  consideration 
when  treating  of  such  a  subject  as  this,  for  it  is  written  by  one 
of  the  few  Frenchmen  who  have  ever  attained  by  personal  ex- 


war,  have  been  the  first  to  cry  out  and  complam  of  their  hard  £ate." — Bifttman 
Harris, 

And  in  our  Indian  wm*s— even  under  that  climate  which  makes  the  luxuries 
of  the  West  the  necessaries  of  the  East — the  British  officer  has  not  been  found 
waatiiig  in  endurance.  ^  That  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Armj,"  writes  Colonel 
Bi^riton,  ^  i,t^  ev^  ready  to  march  without  even  a  servant  or  a  tent,  when  emer- 
g^ieies  arise,  and  to  leave  everything  behind  them  but  their  stout  hearts  and 

S»d  swords,  when  started  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  let  the  history  of  India  pro- 
aim/'  *<  Ask  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton/'  he  continues,  *^  if  he  remembers  when 
be  thought  a  piece  of  buffalo's  fiesh  a  luxury.  To  be  sure  it  required  Uie  teeth  of 
an  ogre  to  masticate  it,  but  it  made  something  like  a  soup  ;  it  was  fresh  ;  we  got  it 
4kt  tSsft  bttt  seldom,  and  so  it  was  considered  something  of  a  treat" 
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perience  my  real  knowledge  of  our  Englisli  militaiy  syBtem, 
emphatically  records  his  opinion  that  tbe  mess-table  is  the  fineat 
school  of  manners  in  the  world : — 

"  On  con^oit,"  he  writes,  "  que  I'inBtitution  de  cette  table-dlidta 
devra  avoir  d'immeDSea  r^sultals  pour  ]e  bien-Stre  pb^que  et  mo- 
ral, les  relations  amicales,  I'esprit  de  corps  du  regiment,  pour  y  en- 
tretenir  les  sentimens  lea  plus  lib^raux,  les  plus  civilises,  et  en  m€me 
temps  les  plus  chevaleresques." 
And  again, — 

"  Tons  ces  vices  du  temperament  national  et  de  la  societe  4-ng|aise 
disparaissent  au  creuset  militaire.  La  camaraderie  fait  justice  de  la 
presomption,  la  vie  iatjme  bannit  la  morgue,  I'esprit  chevaleresque  met 
tn  ftein  a  I'insoIencB.  Ainsi  constitu^,  avec  des  lois  si  sages,  chaque 
Corps  d'officiers  forme  une  societe  d'^lites,  ^cole  de  mccurs  et  de 
lalens,  serre-chaude  de  vlves  et  tendres  amiti^  capables  de  r6«ster 
aux  assauts  et  aux  oroges  du  monde.  C'est  un  ajst^me  simple  dans 
Bonaction,  admirable  dans  ses  r^sultats,  auquel  je  ne  trouva  rieu  it 
compuer." 

Another  passage,  which  relates  to  the  conversation  of  the 
mess-table  at  the  present  da.j,  is  worth  quoting,  though  the 
Bomewbat  exagfrerated  strain  in  which  it  is  written,  may  raise  a 
smile  on  the  face  of  tbe  Engbsb  reader : — 

"  Eotre  autres  r^^es  pr6scrit«s  dans  le  code  d'instructions  poor  le 
pr^eident  de  table,  il  faut  en  observer  une  aesez  remarquabla  ;  il  doit 
Interdire  tout  sujet  de  conversation  ajsnt  rapport  d  ficoU;  c'est-it- 
dire   aUx  details  pratiques  on  lieux  eomrouDs  du  metier  militaire. 
La  conrersation  doit  reeter  celle  d'un  salon,  comme  il 
gentils-bommes  r^uuis,  c'est-k-dire  mondaisa  ou  littera 
ou  I'hlstoire ;  c'est  tout  au  plus   si  I'on  pent  effleui 
theories  je  la  profession.     11  s'ensuit  que  chaque  offic 
briller  a  la  messe,  et  prepare  souvent  son  eloquenci 
s'ensait  aussi  que  cbacun  j  gagnc  tout  le  rapport  du  to: 
tion  et  des  manieres.     Cest  une  causerie  du  grand  n 
K^et6  francbe,  piquante,  spirituelle,  anim£e." 

There  are  very  good  reasons  for  prohibiting  at  Uie  mess-table 
all  conversation  de  ticoU,  or  as  we  conventionally  call  it,  shop— 
reasons  t»  which  we  shall  presently  revert.  In  the  meanwliile 
it  may  be  amusing,  side  by  side  with  the  above  description  of 
English  mess-table  talk,  to  give  tbe  following  picture  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, (we  wish  we  could  give  the  graphic  illustration  which 
accompanies  it,)  of  the  cafe-haunting  continental  officer : — 

"  Two  gallant '  defenders  of  their  country's  wrongs,'  in  martial  garb 
and  discussing  matters  of  momentous  importance,  perhaps  concerning 
the  new  regulation-sasb,  and  tbe  proposed  style  of  wearing  itacroMthe 
shoulder,  as  among  tbe  Austrian  A  D  C's,  and  our  own  Highland  regi- 
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meats ;  perhaps,  a  word  or  two  o^  tbe  last  st^p,  or  the  new  oolov^l, 
or  some  such  agreeable  barrack  conversation.  Behold  these  exqm,- 
sites ;  the  widely-breasted  coatee,  with  the  briefest  skirts^  the  ^^r- 
ture  for  the  sword  and  the  sheath  depending  therefrom,  the  still  larger 
apertures  for  the  hands,  and  the  plaited  pantaloons ;  and  last,  not 
least,  the  leather  and  brass  helmets,  with  their  square  shades,  the 
whole  resembling  something  between  a  fireman's  bucket  and  a  coal- 
scuttle. Can  these  heroes  be  as  attractive  to  the  Prussian  sctlons  de 
dame  as  our  red-coats  in  our  English  ball-rooms,  I  wonder  ?  See  how 
they  saunter  along  the  pav#  with  their  arms  immersed  up  to  their 
elbows  in  their  breeches*  pockets,  and  clouding  the  streets  with  the 
smoke  from  their  nauseous  eigars*— lA^  turn  inta  a  tofiT — (f^Dlttre? 
from  the  North :  by  Lieutenant  Atkmsony  Bengal  E»gme&8.) 

After  the  shop  the  caf^.  Now,  all  this  talk  of  petty  military 
details — "  details  pratiques  ou  lieux  communs  da  mfetier  mili- 
taire'' — consorts  well  with  the  wide  breeches*  pockets,  the  nause- 
ous cigars,  and  the  visit  to  the  cafe ;  but  there  are  very  good 
reasons  why  this  sort  of  stuff  should  not  be  talked  at  our 
English  mess-tables.  K  strangers  are  present,  it  is  manifestly 
ill-bred  to  give  to  the  conversation 

"A  stamp  exclusive  or  professional." 

If  strangers  are  not  present,  professional  conversation  is  too  apt 
to  degenerate  into  personal  criticism^  to  render  it  deskable  or 
safe.  The  discussion  of  professional  subjects  is  so  near  akin  to  the 
discussion  of  professional  qualifications ;  indeed,  where  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  the  one  to  a  certain  extent  so  surely  ioYolTes 
the  other,  that  the  "  remarkable"  rule  of  which  M.  Ih  Wwcr&a. 
speaks  with  such  astonishment  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  prorir 
sions  in  the  whole  code  of  mess  regulations. 

Another  French  writer,  Victor  Jacquemont,  who  had  some 
opportunities  in  India  of  observing — though  not  from  withifij  like 
M.  De  Warren — the  peculiarities  of  our  military  system,  has  ex- 
pressed his  unboundea  astonishment  at  the  power  possessed  by 
a  handful  of  British  officers  of  keeping  such  Isurge  bodies  of  men 
in  control : — "  C'est  un  ph^nom^ne  etrange  dans  le  monde  moral, 
qu'une  arm6e  Anglaise ;  la  majority  courageuse,  violente  et  d^ 
daign^e,  se  soumettant  silenoieusement  k  une  faible  minority, 
qui  semble  pr^tendre  k  ne  lui  commander  que  par  f<Hx;e."  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  of  this  moral  control  would  be 
lost  if  the  institution  of  the  Mess  were  to  be  abolished.  ^^I^a 
discipline  militaire,"  says  De  Warren,  '^  chez  les  Anglais  est  en 
tout  point  difierente  de  la  discipline  Fran^aise."  The  segregation 
of  the  oflScers  from  the  men  is  the  main  point  of  difference.  The 
identity  of  the  character  of  the  officer  and  the  gentleman,  and 
the  institution  of  the  Mess,  not  only  keep  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion inviolable,  but  encircle  the  officer  with  a  halo  of  nobility, 
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through  which  the  ftoldier  contemplates  him  itespebtfally  from  a 
distance.  An  English  officer  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater 
offence  than  that  of  associating  familiarly  with  his  men.  After 
he  has  conventionally  so  demeaned  himself,  he  cannot  return 
within  the  pale  of  his  own  proper  society.  He  has  committed  an 
act  unbecoming  an  officer  ana  a  gentleman^  and  he  is  dismissed 
the  service.*  This  line  of  demarcation — this  "  demarcation 
terrible,'*  this  "abime  infrancbissable/' — ^between  the  officer  and 
the  soldier,  is  the  great  preservative  not  merdy  of  military  disci- 
pline, but  of  political  order  in  troubled  times.  The  '^  ph^nom^ne 
Strange"  of  which  Victor  Jacquemont  speaks,  could  not  ex»t 
without  it.  As  soon  as  officers  and  men  begin  to  fraternize,  we 
shall  see  no  more  ^  it. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford  to  devote  to 
the  subject  to  develop  fully  the  advantages  of  the  mess-system. 
But  enough  has  been  written,  we  hope,  to  demonstrate  how 
much  the  British  army  would  lose  in  character  and  efficiency  if 
the  institution  were  to  be  abolished.  But  there  are  some  r^ 
spects  in  which  it  might  be  reformed.  The  expenses  of  a  well- 
appointed  mess  press  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  many  officers ; 
and  it  is  not  always  that  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment 
evinces  much  concern  for  the  peeuniary  suff^ings  of  his  cap- 
tains and  subalterns.  There  are  crack  corps,  indeed,  out  of 
which  an  officer  very  soon  finds  it  expedient  to  sell,  if  he  has  had 
the  imprudence  to  enter  one  of  them  with  slender  private  re- 
sources. The  object  of  all  association,  whether  it  assume  the 
shape  of  a  club  or  a  mess,  is  to  supply  members  collectively  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  they  could  be  sup^ied  separately  with  the 
same  necessaries  and  conveniences.  But  any  financial  advan- 
tages which  might  otherwise  result  from  this  mutual  system  are 
swallowed  up  by  the  increased  luxuriousness  which  is  sure  to 
be  engrafted  upon  it.  As  far  as  financial  results  are  concerned, 
we  have  long  ago  lost  sight  of  the  original  design  of  these  insti- 
tutions. It  is  the  veriest  delusion  in  the  world  to  think  that  a 
man  can  dine  more  cheaply  at  his  club  than  he  can  at  his  lodg- 
ings, or  even  at  a  well-regulated  dining-house.  The  hypothesis 
is,  that  the  amount  charged  to  the  consumer  is  very  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  market-price  of  the  commodity  consumed ;  but 
when  a  man  pays  two  shillings  for  a  dish  of  cutlets  containing 
little  more  than  half-a-pound  of  mutton,  he  is  not  readily  con- 
vinced that  he  is  paying  market-prices  fbr  his  dinner.  The  mess- 
system  differs  from  the  club-system  inasmuch  as  that  at  the  for- 

•  This  IS  always  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  French  officer — "  J*ai  vu," 
says  M.  De  Warren,  **  un  sous-lieutenant  ca^^par  un  conseil-de  guerre  pour  avoir 
invito  et  re^u  dmix  •ooa-officiers  a  souper  ehez  hii." 
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mer  every  dkh  is  in  common,  and  that  whether  a  member  dines 
off  the  joint  or  partakes  of  half-a-dossbn  elaborate  entremetsy  he 
pays  the  same  ror  his  dinner.  But  under  both  systems,  we  sus- 
pect, the  cost  of  the  meal  is  aggravated  by  the  same  cau^.  The 
member  disburses  not  only  for  what  is  consumed,  but  for  what 
is  not  consumed.  The  waste  must  be  very  large.  In  hot  cli- 
mates, indeed,  the  waste  at  large  military  messes  is  enormous. 
Setting  aside,  then,  all  considerations  of  ^e  costly  manner  in 
which  the  mess-dinner  is  served — the  plate,  the  chma,  the  glass, 
the  fine  linen,  the  abundant  light,  the  crowd  of  table  attendants, 
the  band,  the  billiard  table,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  mess 
— it  does  not  seiem  that  the  mess  itself  can,  by  any  possibility,  be 
provided  by  the  mess-manager  on  such  economical  terms  as  the 
ofiicer  can  provide  it  for  himself  at  his  own  quarters. 

But  ^^  think  it  very  probable — especially  as  a  contribution 
towards  tJie  support  of  every  mess  is  received  from  Government 
— that  some  nearer*  approximation  to  the  cost  of  the  private  meal 
may  be  attained  under  an  improved  system  of  management. 
We  observe  that  in  India,  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  addressed 
himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  an  investigation  into  the 
expenses  of  the  mess-system,  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  will 
be  attended  with  advantageous  results.  He  has  sent  to  the  com- 
manding ofBcers  of  all  the  Queen's  regiments  in  India  a  circular 
containing  the  following  queries : — 

Isty  What  is  the  lowest  monthly  sum  for  which  an  officer  can 
live  Comfortably  at  the  mess  of  the  regiment  under  your  com- 
mand? 

2rf,  Of  such  sum,  what  proportion  is  for  messing,  what  for 
wine,  and  what  for  extras? 

8d,  Is  drinking  wine  compulsory  on  any,  and  what  occasions  ? 

4tk,  What  are  the  extra  expenses,  meaning  such  as  are  either 
compulsory  by  mess  rule,  or  obligatory  by  custom  ? 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  tnat  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  peril- 
ously disposed  to  push  certain  theories  of  his  own  a  httle  too  far. 
In  his  anxiety  to  strip' glorious  war  of  the  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance which  invest  it,  he  must  take  need  lest  he  tear  off 
some  of  the  flesh  with  the  outer  trappings,  and  injure  the  very 
vitals  of  the  army,  whilst  only  intending  to  operate  upon  the 
surface.  The  pergonal  eccentricities — the  uncouth,  unshaven 
aspect — the  outrageous  defiance  of  all  the  proprieties  of  military 
costume,  which  distinguish  the  conqueror  of  Scinde  from  his 
contemporaries,  may  be  all  well  enough  in  "  Charley  Napier" 
among  the  Irish  bogs,  or  the  London  club-houses,  but  they 
scarcely  beseem  the  exalted  character  of  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  a  great  army,  posted  in  a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  an  almost  childlike  respect  for,  and  reliance  on,  outside  show. 
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He  woidd  do  well  not  to  meddle  too  much  with  the  outside  of 
the  army — ^not  to  encourage  subcordinate  officers  to  follow  his 
own  example  of  simulating  the  outer  aspect  of  a  Jew  clothes- 
man — and,  above  all,  not  to  shake  their  imth  in  the  importance 
to  a  regiment  of  a  strict  regard  for  personal  cleanliness  and  uni- 
formity of  attire.  The  uniform  does  not  tnake  the  soldier — a 
regard  for  personal  appearance  is  not  a  substitute  for  other  sol- 
dierly qualities ;  but  it  is  a  soldierly  quality.  Every  good  soldier 
knows  its  value.  There  is  not  an  ensign  of  three  months'  ser- 
vice who  does  not  know  that  the  good  soldier  is  never  a  sloven. 
There  is  more  connexion  between  dress  and  discipline  than  may 
appear  to  the  uninitiated.  It  would  be  wise  if  we  would  pre- 
serve the  one,  not  to  neglect  the  other. 

Sir  Charles  Napier^s  crotchets  on  the  subject  of  dress  have 
been  more  than  equalled  by  his  crotchets  upon  the  subject  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking.     We  are  a  little  afraid  of  his  pushing — as  all 
men  of  the  same  eccentric  stamp  are  wont  to  do — his  favourite 
theories  a  little  too  far ;  else  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him  apply 
himself,  as  a  vigorous  reformer,  to  an  investigation  of  the  expen- 
diture, necessary  and  unnecessary,  of  mess-establishments  in 
India.     Fortnight  after  fortnight,  as  the  overland  mail  comes 
laden  with  files  of  Indian  papers,  we  read  in  all  the  journals  of 
the  country  the  alarming  words,  ^*  Insolvency  of  the  Army  ;'*' 
and  whilst  we  write,  the  London  papers  on  our  table  contain  re- 
ports of  two  case^  heard  on  consecutive  day^  before  the  Insolvent 
Commissioners,  in  which  the  petitioners  are  members  of  the 
finest,  and  on  the  whole,  we  believe,  the  steadiest  corps  in  Eng- 
land, the  Royal  Artillery— reports  which  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  army  at  home  is  not  more  solvent  than  the  army 
abroad.    Now,  without  by  any  means  expressing  an  opinion  to 
the  efieot,  that  either  in  the  east  or  west  the  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments of  our  officers  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  expenses  of 
the  mess-estabUshpaents,  we  hold,  that  any  measure  for  the  re- 
duction of  those  expenses  which  can  be  effected  without  impair- 
ing the  real  utility,  military  and  social,  of  the  institution,  would 
be  a  boon  of  no  common  magnitude.     Every  embarrassed  officer 
knows  that  the  only  means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties is  by  withdrawal  from  the  mess  of  his  regiment — a  step 
which  is  sometimes  taken  with  desperate  fortitude  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  but  which  is  not  practicable  in  the  Queen's.     The 
fact  is,  that  the  institution  of  the  mess  is  an  excellent  one,  but 
that  into  it,  as  into  many  other  excellent  institutions,  sundry 
abuses  have  crept  which  require  a  strong  hand  to  tear  them  up 
by  the  roots,     A  little  more  regard  for  the  purses  of  the  junior 
members  ought  to  be  discernible  in  all  the  regulations  for  their 
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maintenance ;  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  will  do  good  service, 
either  by  applying  the  knife  to  all  the  useless  excrescences  which 
present  themselves,  or  by  throwing  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
upon  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it.* 

When  M.  De  Warren  says,  that  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween the  officer  and  the  soldier,  and  that  the  hauteur  of  the  for- 
mer, "  fait  mSme  partie  de  la  discipline,"  he  merely  records  a  fact. 
But  when  he  adds,  "  Pas  un  mot  de  consolation,  d'encouragement, 
d'interet,  ne  s'6change  entre  ces  deux:  classes.  Les  o|ficiers  s'^tur 
dient  d  paraitre  n'avoir  rien  decommun  avec  les  hommes  auxquels 
ils  commandent.  II  les  ^loignent  par  une  aifectation  sans  relache 
de  froideur  cruelle,  la  plus  insultante  que  je  connaisse" — rwheu  M. 
De  Warren,  we  say,  thus  enlarges  on  the  subject,  he  demon- 
strates how  little  real  knowledge  ne  possesses  of  the  character  of 
the  British  officer,  and  the  relations  which  subsist  between  him 
and  the  men  under  his  command.  De  Warren,  though  he  hdd 
for  some  time  a  commission  in  an  English  regiment,  is  too 
thoroughly  French  to  understand  how  the^ndliest  relations  can 
be  maintained  between  men  who  do  not  drink,  smoke,  and  play 
dominos  together — that  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement 
may  be  addressed  to  an  inferior  without  embracing  him — that 
there  may  be  sympathy  without  familiarity,  and  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  wellbeing,  the  tenderest  concern  for  the  happiness 
of  one's  men,  without  fraternizing  with  them  in  barracks,  or 
carousing  with  them  in  the  canteen*  It  is  no  part  of  our  Eng- 
lish military  system  so  to  separate  the  officer  from  his  men. 
Wherever  there  is  such  a  separation  as  the  French  writer  here 
describes,  the  British  officer  has  failed  in  his  duty.  Such  failures 
are  unfortunately  not  rare ;  but  they  result  rather  from  indolence 
and  apathy,  than  from  pride  and  affectation.  We  cashier  an 
officer  for  drinking  with  nis  men ;  but  he  who  interests  himself 

*  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  the  Oovemor-General  of  India  is  much  dis- 
posed to  support  him.  Among  the  most  expensive  appointments  of  the  meEB  is  the 
regimental  iKiud.  We  learn  from  the  Indian  pi4)er8,  that  Lord  DaUieusie  has  re- 
cently issued  a  notification,  that  every  o£Sicer  is  to  contribute  a  month's  pay  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  band,  on  joining  his  regiment,  and  two  days'  pay  per  mensem 
in  the  shape  of  regular  subscription  towards  its  support.  In  other  words,  the  In- 
dian officer  is  called  upon  to  spend  more  money  on  music  than  it  costs  him  (if  in 
the  Company's  service)  to  secure  a  handsome  provision  for  his  orphan  children. 
His  subscription  to  that  nohle  institution,  the  Military  Orphan  Fund,  amounts  to 
less  than  two  days'  pay  per  mensem*  Now,  a  gdod  regimental  band,  unquestion- 
ably, gives  ^elat  to  a  corps ;  it  wonderfully  enlivens  the  parade,  and  off  parade  is 
a  very  pleasant  social  auxiliary.  The  band  is  a  cheerful  point  d*appui  on  dull  even- 
ings, in  garrison  or  cantonment ;  and  if  it  be  sufficiently  remote  from  the  dinner- 
table,  (which  often  It  is  not,)  adds  something  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  '<  public  night'* 
at  the  mess.  But  after  all  it  is  more  a  military  than  a  soeial  appends^  to  a  regi- 
ment, and  should  be  maintained  rather  at  the  public  cost  than  at  that  of  the  officers 
of  the  regiment.  At  all  events,  such  a  charge  as  we  have  named  is  monstrous — it 
is  a  tax  mr  heavier  than  the  income-tax  in  this  icountry. 
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most  warmly  in  all  that  concerns  them — who  enters  most  into 
their  feelings,  contributes  most  to  their  comforts,  most  promotes 
their  amusements,  most  encourages  their  confidence — in  a  word, 
he  who  most  lives  for  his  men,  is,  according  to  our  ^English  no- 
tions, the  best  officer.  Tftiseemly  familiarity  may  bring  an  officer 
to  disgrace;  but  such  sympathy  as  this  can  invest  him  with 
nothing  but  honour. 

'   It  is  not  unprofitable,  howevier,  to  contemplate  these  French 
pictures  of  English  military  life  ;  for  even  wnere  they  are  most 
grotesquely  exaggerated,  there  is  something  to  be  learned  from 
the  self-examinatTon  which  they  suggest.     We  see  here  a  sys- 
tematic disregard  for  the  happiness  of  th^  soldier  attributed  to 
the  officers  of  the  British  army ;  and  may  learn  from  this  accu- 
sation to  suspect,  that  the  sympathy  between  the  two  orders  is 
not  so  warm  or  so  general  as  it  ought  to  be;  that  many  of  our 
officers  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  responsibilities  which  de- 
volve upon   them,  the  influence  "which  they  may   exert,  the 
amount  of  good  which  they  may  do,  the  happiness  which  they 
may  difluse,  by  rightly  using  the  privileges  of  their  position.     It 
is  but  a  small  part  of  an  officer's  duty  to  lead  his  men  to  victory 
in  war,  to  parade  them  and  drill  them^  to  punish  and  promote 
them  in  peace.     It  is  a  little  matter  for  the  captain  of  a  company 
to  sign  the  monthly  returns,  to  issue  the  pay  of  his  men,  to 
keep  the  character-book,  to  inspect  the  kits,  to  visit  the  guards 
andf  the  messes,  and  to  present  himself  occasionally  on  parade. 
It  is  a  small  matter  to  command  eighty  or  a  hundred  men,  with 
the  aid  of  an  effective  staff  of  non-commissioned  officers,  to  whom 
all  the  detail  work  is  confidently  entrusted.     Looking  at  them 
as  so  many  curious  automata,  it  is  not  difficult  to  set  them  or 
keep  them  going  with  due  regularity  of  motion.     It  does  not 
require  much  brain  to  keep  the  external  machinery  in  order ;  and 
the  heart  has  no  concern  in  the  matter.     But  looking  at  the 
company  as  an  association  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  men^  eighty  or 
a  huncbed  immortal  beings,  capable  of  good  and  of  evil,  impres- 
sible, plastic  creatures,  easily  to  be  moulded  into  shapes  of  beauty 
or  of  deformity*— with  the  worst  passions  to  be  developed  under 
one  course  of  treatment,  and  the  best  principles  under  another ; 
to  be  made  miserable  hy  neglect,  and  nappy  by  attention — to  be 
elevated  or  degraded,  to  be  wakened  in ta  life  or  brutalized  into 
stupefaction,  according  as  their  officers  exercise  a  benign  or 
sinister  influence  over  their  lives  ; — looking  at  a  company  of  sol- 
diers in  this  light,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  higher  and  more 
responsible  office  than  that  which  involves  the  guardianship, 
physical  and  moral,  of  so  many  fellow-creatures.     There  are  no 
other  relations  in  life  which  give  one  man  so  absolute  a  control 
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over  his  brethren,  which  bring  the  two  parties  into  such  daily 
and  hourly  association,  which  render  the  connexion  between 
them  necessarily  so  close  and  inviolable,  which  place  so  much 
power,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  hands  of  an  individual.  Every- 
thing that  tne  master  is  to  }iis  servants — that  the  father  is  to  his 
children — that  the  minister  is  to  bis  flock — that  the  teacher  is 
to  his  disciples — are  blended  together  with  much  beside,  much 
more  superadded,  in  the  relation  of  the  officer  to  the  men  he  com- 
mands. Rightly  understood,  the  obligations  which  he  contracts 
are  of  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  Kind ;  and  it  is  only  when 
these  obligations  are  culpably  disregarded,  that  M.  De  Warren's 
picture  of  the  impassable  gulf  between  the  officer  and  the  soldier 
IS  realized  in  the  actualities  of  military  life. 

There  is  abundant  employment  for  every  officer  of  the  British 
army,  employment  of  the  most  honourable  and  the  most  pleasur- 
able kind,  in  the  simple  duties  of  his  profession.  When  an 
officer,  no  matter  where  he  be  stationed,  complains  of  ennuij  he 

Eroclaims  his  own  inefficiency — he  declares  that  he  is  not  in  the 
abit  of  doing  his  duty — that  he  has  no  sense  of  the  responsibi- 
lities of  his  office.  ^^  Look  into  the  habits  of  th^  officers  of  almost 
every  regiment  of  Her  Majesty's  service,''  said  Sir  George  Ar- 
thur, as  quoted  by  Dr.  Marshall,  "  how  are  they  formed  i  Do 
men  study  at  all  after  they  get  commissions  ?  Very  far  from  it : 
unless  an  officer  is  employed  in  the  field,  his  days  are  passed  in 
mental  idleness — his  ordinary  duties  are  carried  on  instinctively 
— ^there  is  is  no  intellectual  exertion,  't'o  discuss  fluently  upon 
women,  play,  horses,  and  wine,  is  with  some  excellent  excq)tions 
the  ordinary  range  of  mess  conversation.  In  these  matters  lies 
the  education  of  young  officers,  generally  speaking,  after  enter- 
ing the  service."  AU  this  is  simply  to  neglect  one's  duty,  to 
destroy  the  character  of  the  British  army.  As  are  the  officers, 
so  are  the  privates.  "  If  the  officers,"  it  is  well  said,  "  were  not 
seen  so  habitually  walking  in  the  streets  in  every  garrison  town, 
the  soldiers  would  be  less  frequently  found  in  public  houses."  To 
expect  soldiers  to  find  occupation  within  the  circle  of  their  own 
barracks,  when  their  officers  cannot  or  will  not  set  them  the 
example,  were  deariy  unreasonable  and  unjust.  If  the  con- 
nexion between  the  officer  and  the  soldier  is  to  cease  as  soon  as 
the  parade  is  over — if  the  officer  is  then  at  liberty  to  believe  that 
his  Quties  are  at  an  end,  and  that  he  is  free  to  indulge  himself  as 
he  pleases,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  soldier  t«Jkes  the  same 
view  of  military  life  and  military  obligations,  and  indulges  him- 
self in  the  same  pleasant  vices,  only  in  a  rougher  and  more 
brutalized  form.  Soldiers  rarely  learn  to  respect  themselves 
until  they  have  first  learned  to  re^ct  their  officers.    If  we 
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were  asked  what  of  all  other  thin^  is  nM)9t  calculated  tc^  elevate 
the  social  condition  of  the  British  soldier,  w?  should  unhesitat- 
ingly answer^  an  improvement  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
officer  who  commands  him.  .       . 

The  first  duty  of  an  officer  is  to  set  a  good  example  to  his  men 
—not  merely  before  the  euemy>  not  merely  on  par^de^  but  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  w(»*ld)  and  in  all  thf^  paths  of  daily  life. 
Very  little  passes  in  the  officers'  quarter^  that  Js  not  wpll  ki^own 
in  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  men*  The  personal  servaf^^s  of 
our  officers  are  men  of  the  regimept.  It  is  ijiot  to  be  si^ppc^ed 
that  they  are  the  most  discreet  aod  taciturn  of  lacqueys,  th^t  the 
indiscretions  and  eccentricities  of  the  uiaste^  Ijbey  se^ve  are  not 
canvassed  in  the  presence  of  their  fellows-rr-that  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  captain  O'Mally  and  lieute^nant  Biirke  ar?  not  repo;rled, 
with  variations  and  exaggerations^  to  corporal  Jones  an4  private 
Thompson.  It  is  as  well  known  to  the  m^jiX  pf  hi$  regiment  a^ 
to  his  own  companions,  whether,  an  Qf&Qer .  drinks  fr?^y  ^t  ^^ 
after  mess— whether  he  swears,  whether  he  fianihlfy?^  \yhethe^  he 
is  in  debt,  whether  he  indulges  in  indiscrimipiltQ  aipQurs..  Jjt  i^ 
known  how  he  passes  his  time,  who  are^  bis  companions,  what  is 
his  title  beyond  that  of  mere  regimental  rank^  to  r^p^^ch  his 
inferiors  for  derelictions  of  moral  duty.  What  weight  c^n  ther^ 
be  in  an  officer^s  reproaches,  what  authority  in  his  exhortations 
and  admonitions,  when  the  party  reproached,  exhc^ted,  or  ad- 
monished, knows  that  he  who  sits  in  judgment  upon  hiin  is  he^bi- 
tually  guilty  of  the  same  follies  or  the  same  crimes  %  What  is  the 
value  of  his  precept,  when  his  example  lies  in  an  opposite  direc** 
tion?  We  have  heard  officers  declaiming  against  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  who  were  notoriously  in  the  nabit  of  going  to  bed 
mellow ;  and  it  was  formerly  no  uncommon  thing  to  W  a^ 
officer  uttering  fearful  blasphemy  in  deprecation  of  the  cringe  of 
swearing.  "  I  have  heard  an  old  officer,"  says  an  author  quoted 
by  Dr.  Marshall,  "  correcting  a  man  of  his  company  who  had 
sworn  in  his  hearing,  and  with  the  most  horrid  curses  and  imr 
precations  on  himself,  assuring  him  that  he  would  put  the  articles 
of  war  in  force  against  him,  if  he  ever  swore  again."  We  re- 
member an  old  commanding  officer,  who  was  especially  indignant 
when  any  of  his  men  were  found  intoxicated  early  in  the  day, 
and  who  used  to  ask  them  why  they  did  not  get  drunk,  me 
gentlemen,  after  dinner. 

But  though  the  first  duty  of  an  officer  is  to  set  his  men  a  good 
example,  his  professional  obligations  do  not  end  there — he  hap 
other  things  to  do  oflF  parade.  He  may  be  a  very  steady,  moral 
man,  and  yet  not  a  good  officer — and  yet  not  do  his  duty  to  his 
charge.     There  must  be  active  well-doing.     He  should  regard 
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the  men  whom  he  commands  as  tenderly  and  assidaously  as  th^ 
shepherd  watches  and  guards  his  flock.     His  heart  should  be  in 
his  work.     His  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the 
happiness  of  his  men.     It  should  be  his  to  inquire  into  their 
wants — to  encourage  and  support  them  in  all  their  difficulties — 
to  obtain  their  conndence — to  win  their  hearts — to  promote  their 
welfare — to  increase  their  comforts — ^to  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  useful  employment — to  aid  and  to  take  part  in  all  their 
harmless  amusements — to  be  ever  with  them,  either  in  the  spirit 
or  in  the  flesh ;  and  never  to  weary  of  well-doing.     No  officer 
would  ever  want  occupation — would  ever  be  devoured  by  entiui 
— would  ever  find  the  dullest  garrison  town,  or  the  most  desolate 
outpost,  a  dreary  place  of  abode,  if  he  were  to  give  himself  up, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  high  and 
responsible  position,     xle  would  find  abundant  recompense  in 
this  devotion  of  a  life  to  the  welfare  of  the  fellow-soldiers  whom 
his  Sovereign  has  entrusted  to  his  care.    The  day  would  never  be 
too  long  for  him.     The  times  would  never  be  too  dull.     A  con- 
stant round  of  pleasurable  excitement  of  the  healthiest  kind  would 
keep  his  faculties  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  his  spirits  in  a  state 
of  elevation.     He  would  be  a  better  and  a  happier  man,  and  he 
would  help  to  make  a  better  and  a  happier  army.     As  it  is,  the 
best  part  of  the  soldier^s  nature  is  often  suffered  to  go  to  rust. 
He  is  not  likely  to  care  much  about  his  officers  and  his  duty ; 
whilst  his  officers  care  nothing  about  him,  and  their  duty  is  ne- 
cessarily neglected.    Soldiers  are  very  much  like  children.    They 
require  the  aid  of  people  wiser  and  more  powerftJ  than  them- 
selves to  supply  them  with  occupation,  and  to  take  part  in  their 
amusements.     They  require  to  oe  set  agoing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, or,  with  a  natural  propensity  to  mischief,  they  will  infallibly 
go  wrong.    A  little  kindly  care,  a  little  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathy, will  go  a  long  way  with  the  private  soldier.     It  is  not  until 
he  finds  himself  wholly  abandoned  and  forsaken — utterly  and 
irrevocably  an  outcast — that  he  loses  his  self-respect,  and  is  care- 
less about  appearances.     As  long  as  he  believes  that  he  is  an 
object  of  interest  to  any  human  being — that  there  is  any  one  near 
him  to  whom  his  good  conduct  can  yield  pleasure,  and  his  evil 
conduct  be  a  source  of  pain — there  is  something  to  stimulate 
him  to  exertion,  and  to  support  him  under  self-denial.     But  the 
"  I  care  for  nobody"  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  "  Nobody 
cares  for  me."     When  the  soldier  is  left  to  go  to  perdition  his 
own  way,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  will  take  advantage  of 
the  privilege.  • 

These  remarks,  it  will  be  perceived,  apply  more  directly  to  the 
case  of  commanding  officers — commanding  officers  of  regiments, 
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and  commanding  officers  of  companies  and  troops,  than  to  the 
subaltern  officers  of  the  army.     But  where  the  captain  of  a  com- 
pany is  really  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  towards  his  men,  he  will 
associate  his  subalterns  with  him  in  these  acts  of  kindliness  and 
beneficence,  so  that  there  can  be  no  unauthorized  interference  on 
the  part  of  his  juniors.     Under  any  circumstances,  however, 
there  is  very  much  which  may  be  done  even  by  the  youngest 
officer  in  a  regiment,  to  make  his  influence  beneficially  felt  by 
the  men  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  and  that  too  with- 
out any  arrogance  or  assumption  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  his 
seniors.     We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  officers,  in  the 
performance  of  what  is  plainly  their  duty  to  their  men,  may  not 
occasionally  be  brought  into  collision  with  other  authorities,  or  may 
not  provoke  the  sneers  or  the  censures  of  their  brother  officers. 
Let  a  man  do  his  duty,  and  to  use  an  expression  well  known  in 
the  ranks,  let  him  "chance"  the  rest.     "I  remember,''  says 
Colonel  Campbell,  in  his  British  Army  as  it  wasj  isy  and  ought 
to  bey  "  years  ago  being  visited  by  a  brother  adjutant.     As  he 
entered  my  barrack-room,  a  yoimg  soldier  placed  a  book  upon 
the  table  and  retired,  which  my  visitor,  a  few  minutes  after,  took 
up,  and  being  surprised  at  what  it  indicated  as  its  contents,  he 
asked  me,  in  seeming  astonishment,  what  a  private  soldier  could 
have  to  say  to  such  a  work  ?     I  replied  carelessly,  that  the  sol- 
dier who  had  just  left  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  great  promise,  and  that  I  wished  him  to  read  useful  books, 
so  as  to  fit  him,  at  any  future  period,  for  any  station  he  might 
attain.     He  looked  at  me  again,  and  seemed  by  no  means  satis- 
fied by  what  I  had  said,  nor  with  the  book,  and  then  in  a  very 
firiendly  way  addressed  me  : — '  You  are  a  very  young  man — the 
youngest  I  ever  saw  made  an  adjutant.     I  have  myself  risen 
from  the  ranks ;  and  have  consequently  had  much  experience 
among  soldiers,  and  know  them  well.     You  may  thererore  take 
my  word  for  it,  that  books  containing  such  information  only  tend 
to  make  soldiers  question  the  wisdom  of  their  officers,  and  to  fit 
them  for  being  ringleaders  in  any  discontent,  or  even  mutinous 
conduct  in  their  companies ;  and  it  also  causes  them  to  be  dis- 
liked by  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  have  to  teach  them 
their  duties ;  and  especially  the  drill-sergeants,  who  are  always 
jealous  of  those  who  are  likely  to  become  rivals.'     *No  officers,' 
adds  Colonel  Campbell,  *  are  so  severe,  or  have  so  little  con- 
sideration for  the  reelings  of  soldiers,  as  those  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks.' " 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  the  reason  of  this ;  but  we 
have  cited  the  story  only  in  illustration  of  the  perplexities  which 
beset  the  officer  who  would  conscientiously  do  his  duty  towards 
his  men,  and  the  kind  of  arguments  that  he  must  be  prepared  to 
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encounter.  Prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness  are  to  be  found 
in  all  conditions  of  life.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  may  be  met, 
in  the  performsmce  of  his  duty,  by  much  worse  obstructions  than 
this.  The  story  of  Captain  Douglas,  as  told  in  Mr.  Warren's 
*^  Letter  to  the  Queen,"  presents  an  instance  of  one  of  those  col- 
lisions between  diflFerent  military  authorities,  to  which  the  expe- 
rience of  almost  every  officer  can  aflFord,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
a  parallel.  There  was  a  man,  in  Captain  Douglas'  detachment 
at  Alderney,  whose  wife,  a  young  woman,  then  approaching  the 
day  of  her  first  travail,  had  accompanied  him  to  tnat  dreary  and 
comfortless  outpost,  to  find  that  there  was  no. barrack  accommo- 
dation on  the  island  suited  to  the  requirements  of  one  in  that 
delicate  and  critical  condition.  It  was  plainly,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  duty  of  Captain  Douglas,  both  as  an  officer  and 
a  man,  to  exert  all  his  influence  in  the  poor  woman's  favour,  and 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  for  her  the  temporary  use  of  some  public 
apartment  (there  was  no  private  accommodation  in  the  neighs 
bourhood)  in  which  she  might,  in  tolerable  comfort  and  decency, 
undergo  her  approaching  troubles.  It  is  to  his  immediate  com- 
manding officer  that  every  man  in  the  armv  has  a  right  to  look, 
and  does  look,  under  such  circumstances,  for  assistance ;  and  if 
Captain  Douglas  had  not  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  behalf 
of  Eiley  and  nis  wife,  he  would  have  failed  in  his  duty  as  an  offi- 
cer,  no  less  than  in  humanity  as  a  man.  He  did  exert  himself. 
He  took  counsel  with  the  medical  officer  of  the  detachment,  who 
commiserating  the  poor  woman^s  condition,  offered  her  the  use 
of  a  room  in  the  hospital,  set  apart  as  a  surgery  for  his  own  pro- 
fessional purposes ;  and  the  arrangements  having  been  made 
for  her  reception,  she  was  presently  removed.  A  civilian  would 
naturally  think  that  the  matter  was  thus  very  comfortably  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ; — that  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  detachment,  and  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  it,  hav- 
ing agreed  upon  the  arrangement,  and  it  being  one  which  could 
by  no  possibility  have  caused  inconvenience  to  any  but  the  latter, 
it  might  have  been  suffered  to  take  effect  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  functionaries.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Alderney  rejoiced 
in  a  barrack-master.  The  barrack-master  had  his  duties  to  per- 
form ;  and  he  stepped  in,  Quoting  chapter  and  verse  tp  show,  that 
if  jmy  portion  of  the  public  buudings  of  the  island  were  applied 
to  any  other  than  their  legitimate  and  prescribed  purposes,  it  was 
his  duty  to  cancel  the  arrangement,  or  to  report  tte  circumstance 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance.^  Captain  Douglas  was  now  in  a 
dileiQ^a*  There  were  the  claims  of  humanity  upon  the  one  side  ; 
there  wa?  military  usage  and  formality  on  the  other.  It  was 
his  duty  to  throw  his  protection  over  the  poor  woman ;  it  was  his 
duty  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  Royal  warrant  quoted  by 
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the  barrack-master*  Endeavouring  to  reconcile  these  confllctuig 
claims,  he  referred  again  to  the  medical  officer,  thinking  that, 
Tinder  peculiar  circumstances  duly  certified,  even  a  royal  warrant 
might  DC  slightly  transgressed.  The  medical  (^cer,  and  another 
professional  gentleman  on  the  islaud,  certified  tiiat  the  poor  wo- 
man could  not  be  removed  without  imminent  danger,  to  the  place 
named  by  the  barrack-master ;  that  if  she  was  necessitated  to 
undergo  her  travail  there,  they  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences.  Fortified  by  tJiese  opinions,  Captain  Douglas  then 
referred  the  case  to  the  General  commanding  the  district ;  and 
pending  the  receipt  of  an  answer,  took  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  transgressing  the  letter  of  the  royal  warrant. 

The  place  which  the  barrack-master  had  indicated  as  the  only 
one  which  could  be  legitimately  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor  woman,  was  a  wretched,  crazy,  deserted  building,  called 
the  *^  Old  Canteen.**'  "  It  stood,"  says  Mr.  Warren,  "  in  a  loca- 
lity bleak  and  dreary  in  the  extreme,  on  the  edge  of  a  great  com- 
mon, destitute  of  trees,  and  completely  exposed  to  the  blighting 
east  wind.  It  was  a  solitary,  dilapidated  structure,  whicn  had 
long  been  unoccupied,  destitute  of  furniture  of  every  description, 
and  swarming  with  rats,  which  had  burrowed  both  within  and 
without  it.  The  appearance  which  it  presented  to  the  two 
medical  gentlemen  was  deplorable  indeed,  especially  at  that  in- 
clement season,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  T^y  went  into 
every  room  in  the  building,  to  see  if  there  werq  one  less  unfit 
than  another  for  the  reception  of  one  in  Mrs.  Riley'^s  critical 
situation.  The  old-fashioned  French  casements  were  decayed 
and  closed  imperfectly,  admitting  a  thorough  draught,  and  all  the 
rooms  were  both  damp  and  filthy.  The  expression  of  Mr.  Bains 
to  Captain  Douglas,  as  he  removed  his  hand  from  the  main  wallg 
of  the  least  objectionable  room,  wet  from  the  moisture,  was,  "  / 
would  not  put  my  dog  into  su^h  a  place  /" 

Captain  Douglas  took  the  proper  course.  Conceiving  it  to 
be,  as  in  the  issue  it  most  miserably  proved,  a  question  of  life 
and  death,  he  temporarily  set  aside  tne  authority  of  the  barrack-^ 
master  and  appealed  to  the  General  commanding.  The  answer 
was  such  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  British  officer  is  charac- 
teristically humane.  The  Major-General  sanctioned  the  con- 
tinued residence  of  Mrs.  Riley  in  the  appartment  appropriated 
to  her  use  by  the  medical  officer;  and  the  heart  of  the  poor 
woman,  which  had  simk  in  terror  at  the  thought  of  her  threatened 
removal  to  the  "  Old  Canteen,"  now  began  to  beat  again  in  cheer- 
fulness and  hope.  It  was,  however,  but  a  brief  gleam  of  sunshine. 
On  the  3d  of  February  Captain  Douglas  received  the  letter  ^*  en- 
tirely approving  of  Mrs.  Riley'^s  having  been,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  allowed  to  occupy  a  comer  of  the  surgery  ;'* 
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and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  he  received,  through  the  Town- 
major  of  Alderney,  the  *'  Major-General's  commanas  to  remove 
Mrs.  Riley  from  the  garrison  hospital  of  the  island  into  the  Old 
Canteen."  Into  the  Old  Canteen,  accordingly,  the  Door  woman 
was  ordered  to  be  removed.  When  she  first  learned  ner  destina- 
tion, she  "  became  greatly  agitated,  and  fainted.  On  recovering 
her  consciousness,  after  a  considerable  interval,  she  gave  expression 
to  her  fears  in  wild  terms,  saying  that  she  knew  tne  house  to  be 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  woman  who  had  died  there,  and  also 
that  the  place  was  full  of  rats.  The  husband's  eflForts  to  pacify 
her  were  fruitless.  After  some  time,  however,  she  said  that  *  she 
did  not  wish  to  give  any  body  trouble  about  herself,  and  would 
go  to  the  Old  Canteen ;  but  she  was  sure  it  would  cause  her 
death — that  she  would  never  come  out  alive.' "  She  went  into 
the  Old  Canteen,  and  she  never  did  come  out  alive.  "  She 
passed  a  miserable  night ;  and  insisted  on  having  two  or  three 
candles  burning  at  once  to  protect  her  from  ghosts,  and  also 
from  the  rats.  She  frequently  started  up  in  bed,  and  stretched 
out  her  hands  as  if  to  ward  oft*  some  imaginary  object  of  terror. 
When  she  did  so,  however,  she  could  not  draw  her  hands  in 
again,  and  her  husband  did  so  for  her."  Early  next  morning 
she  was  taken  in  labour.  Every  possible  assistance  was  rendered 
to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  trial.  Two  women  and  her  husband  at- 
tended her.  The  medical  officer  of  the  detachment  was  promptly 
on  the  spot ;  and  towards  evening,  alarming  symptoms  having 
exhibited  themselves,  another  medical  gentleman  was  summoned. 
But  nothing  was  of  any  avail.  The  poor  woman  gave  birth  to 
a  dead  child,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  story  further.  How  it  happened  that 
the  Major-General  came  to  rescind  the  humane  order  which  he 
had  issued,  in  the  first  instance,  is  as  yet  a  profound  and  im- 
penetrable mystery. — Though  many  important  matters  pressed 
upon  us  for  consideration — and  we  had  an  uneasy  consciousness 
that,  viewed  with  relation  to  the  subject  we  had  set  ourselves, 
this  could  be  little  more  than  the  fragment  of  an  article — we  have 
condensed  the  painful  narrative  of  Mrs.  Riley's  death  in  Mr. 
Warren's  "  Letter  to  the  Queen,"  partly  because  we  conceived 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  give  the  utmost  possible  publicity  to  events 
which  still  call  loudly  for  inquiry,  ana  partly  because  they  illus- 
trate, in  a  striking  manner,  not  merely  the  lamentable  fact,  insisted 
upon  in  a  former  paper,  that  there  is  a  scandalous  disregard  for 
decency  and  humanity  in  all  the  arrangements  or  no-arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  women  who  are  permitted  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  their  husbands,  but  also  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  oflScer  and  the  people  under  his  charge,  and 
the  difficulties  which  he  may  sometimes  have  to  encounter  in 
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the  performance  of  his  duty.  The  advice  and  assistance,  per- 
haps the  interference,  of  an  officer  commanding  a  company  is 
often  required  in  cases  of  a  delicate  and  intricate  nature,  de- 
manding great  tact  and  temper  for  their  adjustment.  Not  only 
the  men,  but  the  women  of  his  company,  come  to  him  upon 
every  conceivable  pretext,  and  various  are  the  knotty  points  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  solve  and  the  embarrassments  which  he  is 
solicited  to  disentangle.  He  is  the  depositary  of  many  a  domestic 
secret — the  arbiter  in  many  a  domestic  quarrel.  There  is  the 
strongest  possible  mixture  of  the  painful  and  the  ludicrous  in  the 
incidents  of  barrack-life  which  are  brought  to  his  notice;*  but 
there  is  seldom  a  case  in  which  he  may  not  do  some  little  good 
by  a  word  of  judicious  advice,  an  expression  of  kindly  sympathy, 
or  a  trifling  act  of  liberality,  at  a  time  when  such  things  have  a 
tenfold  value  and  a  tenfold  significance.  In  no  relation  of  life  is 
the  magic  of  kindness  more  potential,  and  in  none  may  a  man,  at  so 
small  a  cost  to  himself,  increase  the  happiness  of  others  and  win 
for  himself  so  large  an  amount  of  gratitude,  aflection,  and  respect. 
We  should  never  hear  of  such  disturbances  as  have  recently 
given  an  unhappy  notoriety  to  the  3d  Dragoons  if  the  officers  of 
a  regiment  only  took  proper  pains  to  make  their  men  happy  and 
comfortable  in  barracks,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
innocent  occupation  and  amusement  at  home.  "  Much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  soldiers,"  said  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  high- 
minded  officers  in  the  British  army,  the  present  Lord  Hardinge, 
"  and  their  disposition  to  desert  or  marry,  is  caused  by  the  want 
of  agreeable  occupation  in  barracks.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  is  frequently 
not  allowed  to  mend  his  shoes  or  smoke  in  his  barrack-room,  on 
the  plea  of  insuring  cleanliness,  very  prejudicial  to  bis  real  com- 
fort." "  The  barracks,"  said  Sir  George  Arthur,  "  should  be 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  every  encouragement  be 
held  out  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  take  their  recreation  within 

*  The  experience  of  every  man  who  has  commanded  a  company  of  soldiers  will 
afford  him  numerous  examples  corroborative  of  this  truth.  The  lights  and  shadows 
of  military  life  chase  each  other  with  strange  rapidity.  A  soldier's  widow  came 
one  day  to  the  writer  of  this  article  begging  for  permission  to  dig  up  her  husband. 
It  was  in  India.  The  man  had  died  during  the  absence  of  his  wife,  who  had  ac- 
companied a  lady  on  a  short  voyage  to  sea ;  and  now  the  poor  woman,  on  return- 
ing to  the  regiment  to  find  herself  bereaved,  was  clamorous  for  one  more  look  at 
her  poor  Darby.  In  vain  the  writer  represented  that  the  man  had  been  buried  more 
than  a  month,  and  that  corruption  comes  on  with  terrible  rapidity  in  hot  climates. 
The  longings  of  the  woman  were  not  to  be  appeased  by  any  such  representations, 
and  leave  was  at  last  granted  to  prefer  her  request  to  the  chaplain  of  the  station. 
On  the  following  day  she  came  again  to  the  writer's  quarters,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
tears,  told  him  that  she  had  seen  the  chaplain,  and  that  he  had  listened  to  her 
prayer — "  but  oh,  your  honour,  it  might  have  been  anybody's  husband — it  was  not 
a  bit  like  mine  !"  A  few  weeks  afterwards  she  presented  herself  again — all  smiles 
and  blushes.  She  came  to  ask  for  leave  to  marry  a  young  man  in  another  com- 
pany, and  for  a  character  to  satisfy  the  commanding-ofiicer  of  her  husband  elect. 
We  believe  that  she  buried  him  too  ;  but  never  tried  the  experiment  of  exhuma- 
tion again. 
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Adr  barrack  walls."    ^^  I  attribute,"  writes  Dr.  Marshall,  "  many 
of  the  offences  of  soldiers  to  want  of  comfort  in  barracks."    But 
if  officers  eschew  their  barracks — if  they  can  find  no  occupation 
for  themselves  at  home,  and  take  no  trouble  to  secure  employ- 
ment for  tbeir  men,  we  cannot  expect  the  latter  to  keep  out   of 
the  streets,  the  taverns,  a?nd!  the  brothels.      We  caimot  expect 
Aem  to  reverse  the  order  of  morality,  and  to  set  an  example  of 
quiet  aoad  decorous  conduct  to  the  officers  by  whom  they  are  com- 
manded. We  know  that  there  are  difficulties  to  contend  against — 
that  there  is  a  great  want  of  accommodation  in  barracks,  and  that 
many  benevolent  schemes  may  be  firuetrated  by  mere  mechanical 
impediments,  which  aare  not  to  be  overcome.     But  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  attempt  to  do  nothing,  because  we  cannot 
do  e:wrytldng  We  could  wish,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social 
condition  of  tire  soldier.     Every  officer  in  the  British  army,  no 
matter  what  his  rank,  no  matter  what  his  position,  no  matter 
where  he  is  posted,  can  do  much  to  increase  the  happiness  and 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  men  under  his  command.     If  he 
can  do  nothing  else  he  can  set  them  a  good  example  and  lend 
them  good  books  to  read.     The  regimental  library  is  always  a 
very  important  aoxiKary,  and  the  officers  of  a  regiment  will  do 
well  to  see  that  constant  additions  are  being  made  to  it.     In 
these  days^of  cheap'literature,  an  officer,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  couple 
of  cigairar  aj-week,.  or  an  occasional  pair  of  kid  gloves,  may  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  amusement  and  edification  of  his  men,  and 
keep  many  af  rover  out  of  mischief.    Much  good,  too,  may  be  done 
by  encouraging  soldiers  to  apply  themselves  when  off  duty  to  dif- 
ferent kindk  of  mechanical'  labonr.     Many  of  them  are  skilled 
artisans,  and  would  gladly  exercise  themselves  again  in  the  trade 
which  they  followed  before  they  enlisted — as  shoe-making,  carpen- 
tering, and  the  like.*     The  establishment  of  regimental  gardens, 


*  We  know  that  an  objection  may  be  raised  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  the 
money  which  the  soldier  is  thus  enabled  to  earn  is  too  often  spent  upon  drink  and  in 
licentiousness  of  other  descriptions  ;  and  it  is  too  true  that,  under  the  system  which 
has  hitherto  obtained  in  the  British  army,  the  possession  of  money  is  a  sore  temp- 
tation to  the  soldier.  We  remember  a  young  man,  by  trade  a  carriage-painter  or 
sign-pain tfer,  who  joined Tiis  regiment  in  India,  and  shortly  afterwards,  encouraged 
probably  by  the  recollection  of  some  successful  attempts  he  had  made  in  England, 
began  to  paint  the  portraits  of  his  comrades.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  officers,  who  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
with  his  work.  Before  Ibng  he  was  painting  rich  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cantonment  in  which  he  was  stationed,  at  a  charge  of  two  hundred  rupees  a 
head,  and  might;  in  a  very  short  time,  have  purchased  his  discharge,  and  pursued 
his  profession  with  every  prospect  of  success,  for  he  had  really  considerable  talent. 
But;  instead  of  this,  he  took  to  vicious  courses,  and  went  to  perdition  faster  than 
any  man  we  ever  knew.  The  temptation  was  too  great  for  him,  and  he  was  ruined 
by  his  good  fortune.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case,  and  might  not  have  hap- 
pened, if  there  had  been  sufficient  atti*activeness  in  barracks  to  keep  the  man  from 
tHe  caaiteenand  the  liquor  shops. 


ass 
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we  are  also  inclined  to  think  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect 
upon  fhe  moral,  and  therefore  the  physical  condition,  of  our 
soldiery.  If,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
in  the  immediate  rear  of  barracks,  or  as  contiguous  to  them  as 
possible,  were  given  up,  under  certain  'fixed  rules,  to  the  men 
of  a  regiment,  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  not  only  would  the 
messes  be  well  supplied  with  wholesome  vegetables,  but  a  large 
number  of  men  would  be  kept  out  of  the  grog-shop.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  Mr.  Cobden  cited  in  proof  of  the  immorality  of 
our  soldiery,  and  their  disturbing  innuences  upon  civil  society, 
that  in  the  near  vicinity  of  certain  barracks  that  he  named,  the 
value  of  house-property  had  alarmingly  declined.  We  do  not 
question  the  feet.  We  would  simply  ask,  whose  fault  is  it?  In 
the  first  plac^,  it  is  suflSciently  notorious,  that  under  the  j^uspi- 
ces  of  that  costly  and  cumbrous  inutility,  the  Board  pf  Ordnance, 
the  sites  of  many  of  our  barracks  have  been  most  infelicitously 
chosen ;  and.  it  is  a  £air  question,  whether  the  soldiers  gr  the 
civilians  suffer  most  by  their  proximity  to  each  other?  And  in 
the  next  place,  it  is  only  right  that  financial  reformers  should 
be  told,  that  as  soon  as  ever  there  is  an  out-cry  against  militagr 
expenditure,  those  very  measures  which  are  most  calculated  to 
render  the  soldier  a  steadier  and  better  man,  and  therefore  less 
of  nuisance  to  his  neighbours  in  civil  life,  are  the  veiy  first  to 
:  be  suspended.  We  begin  by  retrenching  in  such  matters  as 
'harra6k-accommodation  and  regimental  schools.  The  soldier 
is  a;  pest  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives,  mainly  because 
there  are  no  sufficient  inducements  in  barracks  to  keep  him 
■from  wandering  about  the  streets.  We  grudge  the  soldier  the 
means  of  improvement,  and  then  make  it  a  repr9^h:to;hip 
that  be  is  not  improved.  -If  Mr.  -  Cobden  and  ms'friends  wish 
to  see  in  the  Ordnance  estimates,  any  retrenchments  under  the 
head  of  barrads:-accommodatio»,  they  must  not  complain,^  at  the 
^ame  tinfte,  that  the  value  ^f  house  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood 6f  barracks  has  calamitously  declined. 

We.areftfraid.that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  ;^t  preg^t  for  any  io- 
creased  expenditure  of  public  money  upon  those  refermfatoty  aMs 
arid  ^auxiliaries,  which  are  sare  to  bripg  back  to  tj^e  State  tjie 
sums  eij^pended  upon  them  jtnultipli^d  fifty-fold.  tJonder/the 
-pressure  of  immecKatenecessity,  Grovemaments,  like  individuals, 
•are  conjpelleid  to'be  "penny  wise  and  pound  fooli$h."  Oft^ 
that  which  looks  best ;  upon  paper,  as  a  very  palpable  financial 
retrenchment,  is  in  effect  a  very  ruinous  bit  of  extravagance. 
'An  immediate  petty  gain  is  often  a'  large  ultimate  loss.  An  im- 
moral army  must  always  be  an  expensive  one.  Any  retreaaeb- 
ments,  therefore,  which  retard  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
soldier,  must  in  the  end  involve  large  sacrifices  of  public  money. 
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We  cannot^  however,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  lo<^ 
for  any  other  results.  A  sop  must  be  thrown  to  Cerberus. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  we  may  hope  that  some  reformatory 
agents  may  be  at  work  within ;  that  the  seeds  of  improvement 
have  been  abeady  sown ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
those  outer  material  aids,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate,  the  moral  condition  of  the  soldier  may  every 
year  present  a  more  encouraging  aspect  to  the  ejre  of  the  Chris- 
tian philanthropist.  We  believe  that  the  Limited  Enlistment 
Act,  a  measure  which,  forty  years  ago,  Thomas  Chalmers*  advo- 
cated with  characteristic  energy  and  enthusiasm,  coupled  with 

^  The  passage,  which  is  contained  in  his  <<  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stafoilitj 
of  National  Resources,"  is  worth  quoting.     There  are  portions  of  it  which  some 
financial  economists  will  do  well  to  consider.     <*  I  can  never  consent,"  writes  Tho- 
mas Chalmers,  ^'  to  call  that  a  voluntary  service  into  which  men  are  decoyed  by 
artifice,  or  driven  by  vice  or  by  misfortune — ^to  which  they  fly  as  a  refuge  from  in- 
famy, or  as  the  last  shift  for  an  existence — which  is  held  out  as  an  asylum  to  ac- 
quitted cnminals,  and  a  hiding-place  to  all  whom  ignominy  and  misconduct  have 
compelled  to  abandon  the  neighbourhood  of  their  acquaintsmces.    The  army  is  not 
a  voluntary  service  unless  men  are  allured  into  it  by  rational  inducements  \  but 
instead  of  thb,  the  only  possible  way  of  getting  men  is  by  tricking  them  into  an  im- 
prudence.    You  beset  them  in  the  hour  of  intoxication ;  you  try  to  overset  their 
firmness  by  holding  out  the  immediate  temptation  of  a  bounty ;  you  avail  yourselves 
of  all  their  little  embarrassments,  and  employ  a  set  of  despicable  agents,  whose 
business  it  is  to  wheedle,  and  falsify,  and  betray.     .     .     .     The  liberal  policy  ofsuf- 
ficieiU  pay  is  unknown  to  you.     You  grtidge  every  penny  that  is  bestowed  on  the  defenders 
o/t/ie  country.     Yes,  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  otherwise  bestowed.     It  is  spread 
with  the  most  prodigal  hand  upon  these  labourers  who  provide  their  employers 
with  the  gewgaws  of  splendour  and  fashion  and  luxury  ;  while  violence  and  con- 
straint and  misery  are  the  inheritance  of  those  brave  men  who  form  the  palladium 
of  our  nation's  glory,  and  the  protection  of  its  dearest  interests.    .    .    .    Let  us 
hasten  to  redress  this  crying  enormity.     Let  it  be  a  voluntary  service.    Indivi- 
duals, when  they  want  servants,  go  to  market  and  enlist  them  for  a  term  of  months. 
Let  6[ovemment  imitate  their  example  ^let  it  go  to  market  and  enlist  for  a  term  of 
years.    Let  it  be  no  longer  a  slavery  for  life  ;  and  let  the  burning  ignominy  of  cor- 
poral punishment  be  done  away.    Make  the  situation  of  a  soldier  respectable ;  and 
annex  to  it  such  advantages  as  may  be  sufficient  to  allure  into  the  army  the  strength 
and  substance  of  our  most  valiikble  population." — Dr,  Hannahs  Life  of  Chalmers^ 
vol.  I.     These  principles,  we  know,  were  advocated,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  by 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  other  politicians ;  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  find  Chalmers 
advocating  Army  Reform  with  so  much  zeal.     Whilst  reverting  to  this  subject  of 
Limited  Enlistment,  we  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Mr.  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  illustrative  of  the  Uttle  danger  of  allowing 
large  bodies  of  disbaqded  or  retired  soldiers  to  fuse  themselves  into  the  general 
mass  of  society.    The  historian  is  speaking  of  Cromwell's  army  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration.    «  The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.    Fifty  thousand  men,  ac- 
customed to  the  profession  of  arms,  were  at  once  thrown  on  "the  world ;  and  ex- 
perience seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  change  would  produce  much  misery 
and  crime — ^that  the  discharged  veterans  would  be  seen  begging  in  every  street,  or 
would  be  driven  by  hunger  to  pillage.    But  no  such  result  followed.    In  a  few 
months  there  remained  not  a  trace,  indicating  that  the  most  formidable  army  in 
the  world  had  just  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  community.     The  Royalists 
themselves  confessed,  that  in  every  department  of  honest  industry  the  discarded  warriors 
prospered  beyond  other  men,  that  none  was  charged  unth  any  theft  or  robbery,  thai  none 
was  heard  to  ask  an  alms  ;  and  that  if  a  baker,  a  mason,  or  a  waggoner  attracted  notice 
by  his  dUigenoe  and  sobriety ,  he  was  in  all  probability  one  oj  Oliver^s  old  soldiers," 
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the  laudable  e£fbrt  now  making  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
officer — ^may^  in  some  measure,  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
those  aids  by  drawing  into  the  army  a  better  class  of  men,  and 
causing  a  greater  amount  of  interest  to  be  taken  in  them,  a 
greater  amount  of  watchfulness  exercised  over  them,  a  more 
fatherly  and  friendly  care  to  be  lavished  upon  them.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  both  in  the  army  and  out  of  the  army  a  higher 
sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  British  officer  is 
gaining  ground ;  and  that  as  every  year  we  see  him  setting  a 
brighter  example  to  his  men,  and  more  diligently  performing  his 
active  obligations  towards  them,  the  British  army  will  rise  in 
efficiency  as  in  moral  character ;  and  it  will  no  longer  be  a  re- 
proach to  our  country  that  the  barrack-room  is  the  last  refuge 
of  those  whom  society  has  spued  out,  in  scorn  and  indignation— 
the  dregs  of  humanity,  the  very  filth  and  ordure  of  civilized 
life. 
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AjRt.  IX. — 1.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  ihe  Law  of  Marriage. 
1848. 

2.  iJvidence  of  Dr.  Pusev.     Ox:ford,  1849. 

3.  T/ie  'Hebrew  Wife.    By  S.  E.  Dwight.     Glasgow,  1837. 

4.  tfnlawful  Marriage,     ay  Dr.  Janeway.     New  York,  1844. 

5.  Pamphlets.    *By  KEYNOLDS,  FosTER,  and  cithers.     1840-49. 

6.  Mr.  Stuart?  Wortley's  Marriage  Bill.     1849. 

7.  Mr.  Stuart  WoRTley's  Letter  to  Principal  Macfarlan. 

1849. 

Before  this  Article  appears  in  print,  notice  may  very  pro- 
bably have  been  given  in  Parliament  of  a  renewed  motion  to 
legalize  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Mr.  Stuart  Wort- 
ley,  'the  champion  of  this  cause,  indicate&  an  intention  of  this 
sort,  before  the  close  of  last  Session ;  and,  apart  from  his  own 
zeal,  there  is  a  knot  or  clique  of  interested  individuals  too  watch- 
ful to  allow  his  intention  to  sleep.  That  we  do  not  err  in  as- 
cribing to  such  a  source  the  renewal,  from  time  to  time,  of  this 
agitation,  appears  evident  from  two  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  what  popular  movement  has  spontaneously  sprung  up  in 
its  support?  Where  has  there  been  an  audible  wnisper  in  its 
favour  since  Parliament  rose,  either  in  public  meetings  or  in  the 
public  press  ?  What  body  of  any  influence — what  Church,  or 
communion,  or  association — is  lifting  a  little  finger?  What 
single  man  of  mark  is  agitating  either  the  political,  or  the  legal, 
or  the  literary,  or  the  theological  world,  upon  a  question  in  which 
all  the  four  are  interested  ?  Then  again,  it  is  impossible  even  to 
glance  at  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Crown  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  without  perceiving  that  there 
has  been  a  case  got  up  to  serve  a  purpose ;  not  of  course  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  but  by  certain  parties  whose  impor- 
tunity seems  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
inquiry,  and  whose  indefatigable  industry  and  skill  appear  con- 
spicuous in  the  management  of  it.  The  fact  is,  there  had  been 
a  private  commission  of  investigation,  before  the  issuing  of  the 
Royal  commission ;  and  the  private  commission  was  in  the  hands 
of  legal  gentlemen,  retained  apparently  on  one  side,  in  the  usual 
way,  by  private  individuals  engaging  their  services.  Thus  to- 
wards the  end  of  1846,  Messrs.  Crqwder  and  Maynard,  solicitors  i 
we  presume,  apply  to  Mr.  Foster,  barrister,  "  on  behalf  of  their 
clients,"  for  his  opinion  relative  to  marriages  within  the  forbidden 
degrees  of  affinity ;  "  it  being  thought  by  them  that  the  under- 
stood prohibitions  were  not  in  fact  strictly  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law ; "  and  it  being  farther  "  stated  by  them,  that  very 
great  hardship  resulted  to  many  parties  in  consequence  of  that 
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understood  state  of  the  law."  Mr.  Fostei^,  then,  had  submitted 
to  him  first,  a  question  of  law,  and  secondly,  a  question  of  prac- 
tical expediency.  As  to  the  first,  he  advised  the  trial  of  a  case. 
With  reference  to  the  second,  he  says  : — 

"  I  then  advised  my  clients  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  . 
the  number  of  cases  of  infringement  of  the  understood  law  which 
might  exist  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  warrant  them  in  mak- 
ing an  application  to  Parliament,  if  the  facts  should  be  so  numerous 
as  to  justify  them  in  making  such  an  application.  I  advised  them,  in 
making  this  inquiry,  to  take  care  that  it  should  be  a  bona  fide  inquiry ; 
that  there  should  be  no  attempt  whatever  to  get  up  a  case,  but  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  &ir  and  proper  statement  of  the  existing  facts 
should  be  arrived  at.  They  adopted  the  plan  which  I  suggested  to 
them,  which  was  to  divide  the  country  into  disti'icts,  and  to  send  into 
each  district  some  gentleman  of  station  and  character  to  superintend 
the  inquiries  to  be  instituted  in  that  district,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  be  careful  about  the  facts  which  he  ascertained,  to  verify  them  as 
far  as  they  could  be  verified^  to  take  care  that  he  was  not  deceived  in 
his  information,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  he  communicated  to  us 
the  truth.  In  such  districts  as  were  too  large  for  the  active  superin- 
tendence of  any  one  gentleman,  the  gentleman  appointed  to  such  a 
district  was  to  have  under  his  own  immediate  supervision  such  sub- 
ordinates as  were  deemed  necessary  to  ascertain  facts  in  the  towns, 
who  should  report  to  him  ;  but  that  each  gentleman  should  be  respon- 
siblb  for  the  facts  ascertained  in  his  district.  The  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed were  requested  each  day  to  report  to  me  the  facts  thus  ascer- 
tained. In  all  those  cases,  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  a  district  were 
either  barristers,  or  st\idents-at-law  studying  for  the  bar.  In  many 
of  the  cases,  the  subordinates  were  also  bsirristers,  or  students-at-law 
studying  for  the  bar.  To  Yorkshire  and  to  Lancashire  Mr.  Aspinall  was 
appointed^  and  he  had  under  his  supervision  four  or  five  agents  in  the 
large  towns,  such  as  Manchester  and  Leeds.  In  Manchester,  he  had 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sleigh  under  him,  who  is  here  to-day, 
a  barrister  who,  if  the  Commissioners  wish,  will  be  examined  before 
them.  For  Leeds,  he  had  a  gentleman  assisting  him,  Mr.  Charles 
Newton,  also  a  barrister,  who  will,  I  expect,  be  here  to-day.  The 
statements  of  those  gentliemen  were  forwarded  to  him ;  and  a  conjoint 
statement  of  the  whole  was  each  day  or  every  other  day  forwarded  to 
me.  That  was  the  machinery  adopted  for  ascertaining  facts.  The 
letters  of  each  gentleman,  as  they  were  received,  were  filed  upon  these 
files>  which  are  here  "  {producing  the  same). — Report^  p.  1. 

Now,  giving'  all  credit  to  Mr.  Foster  for  his  sound  and  can- 
did advice,  "  That  it  should  be  a  bona  fide  inquiry ;  that  there 
should  be  no  attempt  whattever  to  get  up  a  case ;"  we  humbly 
think  that  the  plan  proposed  by  him,  and  adopted  upon  his  sugges- 
tion, could  not  possibly  be  worked  with  impartiality,  and  coiild  I 
not  lead  to  any  other  result  than  the  very  result  he  so  earnest!  y 
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deprecates, — ^the  getting  up  of  a  case.  Palpably  the  object  is 
to  seai'ch  for  instances  of  alleged  grievance  under  the  existing 
law.  It  is  a  professional  precognition  of  witnesses  on  one  side  ; 
and  these  witnesses,  every  one  of  them,  interested  parties.  There 
are  grave  objections,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  against  such  a 
method  of  ascertaining  the  practical  bearings  of  a  question  so 
deeply  affecting  the  arcana  of  the  domestic  affections,  with  which 
"  barristers  and  students  at  law"  are  not  precisely  the  best  per- 
sons to  deal ;  and  still  graver  objections  against  that  officious 
and  unauthorized  intermeddling  with  the  privacies  of  social  life, 
which  tends  to  insinuate  doubt  and  fear,  if  not  even  worse  feel- 
ings of  unhallowed  desire,  where  all  should  be  certainty,  and 
purity,  and  peace.  If  the  law  complained  of  is  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  there  are  two  fair  ways  of  doing  so.  Let  it  be  candidly 
and  cautiously  looked  at,  on  its  merits,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God,  the  usage  of  nations,  and  the  experience  of  history.  Or 
if  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  observe  and  trace  its  actual  influence 
on  public  morals,  let  there  be  competent  men  appointed ; — not  to 
hunt  for  grievances  among  the  transgressors  of  the  law — but 
calmly  to  survey  its  operation  among  those  who  keep,  as  well  as 
those  who  break  it ;  so  that  they  may  deliberately  form  their  judg- 
ment, after  a  large  induction  of  particulars,  on  its  tendency  to 
make  or  mar  the  happiness  of  households.  But  to  us  it  seems  in- 
tolerable, that  a  law  which  has  for  ages  been  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  which  the  great  majority  of  serious  men  hold  to  be  the  law  of 
God,  should  be  impugned  by  the  mere  force  of  accumulated  groans 
from  a  set  of  selfish,  if  not  sensual  violators  of  it ;  and  that,  too, 
when  in  no  single  instance  can  a  plea  of  conscience  be  set  up  for 
its  violation,  or  any  motive  alleged  more  respectable  than  strong 
passion,  or  sickly  sentiment,  or  some  coarse  consideration  of  ex- 
pediency. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  point  now  before  us,  we  request 
our  readers  to  observe,  that  the  same  sort  of  influence  that  ori- 
ginated the  present  movement,  seems  to  have  hitherto  guided  it 
throughout.     The  professional  gentlemen  retained  by  Messrs. 
Crowder  and  Maynard  "  on  behalf  of  their  clients,"  did  their  bu- 
siness faithfully  and  well.     They  got  up  a  case  for  Parliament ; 
and  with  scarcely  so  much  of  Parliamentary  notice  or  discussion 
as  usually  marks  the  passage  of  a  Turnpike  Act,  or  Divorce  Bill, — 
we  may  rather  say,  with  far  less, — they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
application  to  the  Crown  to  issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.     It 
was  a  sufficiently  select  Commission ; — comprising  two  names 
%certainly  entitled  to  weight, — Lushington  and  Kutherfurd, — 
v^ith  a  bishop  besides,  John  of  Litchfield,  a  baronet,  and  two 
a  immoners,  of  whom  Mr.   Stuart  Wortley  is  one ;   all  doubt- 
lei^s  honourable  men;  and,  of  course,  the  most  competent  that 
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could  be  found  for  conducting  such  an  inquiry.  We  do  not  hap- 
pen to  recollect  that  either  the  appointment  of  the  Commission, 
or  its  subsequent  proceedings,  attracted  much  notice ;  we  ques- 
tion if  almost  any  beyond  the  parties  previously  interested,  or  the 
clients  of  Messrs.  Crowder  and  Maynard,  knew  much  about  the 
matter.  Accordingly,  we  find  from  the  First  Report  of  the  six 
Commissioners,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  evidence  led  be- 
fore them,  is  precisely  what  our  busy  friends,  the  "  barristers 
and  law  students,"  had  been  industriously  getting  up ;  and  the 
whole  cause  is  substantially  in  their  hands. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  what  might  have  been  a  better  and 
more  satisfactory  method.  We  can  imagine  a  more  ample  discus- 
sion in  one  or  both  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  one  or  two 
Select  Committees  of  these  Houses  appointed  to  investigate  the 
question.  We  can  imagine  the  first  raising  of  the  question,  fully 
and  fairly,  before  the  liords  and  Commons,  and  the  subsequent 
remitting  of  it  to  Select  Committees ;  with  the  eyes  of  all  classes 
in  the  community  turned  upon  the  whole  procedure,  and  a 
trumpet-sound  over  all  the  land,  announcing  the  intended  inno- 
vation. But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  entire  conduct  of  the  affair  has  all  the  marks  of  a  hole- 
and-corner, — nay,  an  almost  clandestine  mode  of  action.  We 
doubt  if  there  have  been  a  couple  of  hundred  people  in  all  the 
country,  seriously  alive  to  the  attempt  which,  for  five  years,  has 
been  systematically  made,  towards  so  fundamental  and  vital  an 
overturning,  not  only  of  the  law  of  marriage,  as  regards  prohi- 
bited degrees,  but  of  what  is  far  more  serious,  the  received  and 
sanctioned  opinions  of  the  general  community,  on  a  subject  so 
deeply  touching  their  dearest  interests  and  affections. 

We  might  dwell  on  the  sort  of  evidence  taken,  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  our  impression.  We  are  not  very  conversant  with  Reports 
of  Royal  Commissioners;  but  it  strides  us  as  strange,  that  of 
forty-one  witnesses,  nine,  or  nearly  a  fourth,  should  be  anony- 
mous. We  do  not  understand  this.  It  may  be  all  in  order,  but 
it  rather  detracts  from  the  credit  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  though 
they  have  done  what  they  think  a  praiseworthy  deed,  are  evi- 
dently not  prepared  to  be  martyrs  in  the  cause.  Then,  of  the 
remaining  tuirty-two,  the  greater  number  might  as  well  have 
been  anonymous  also,  for  any  great  weight  their  names  are  en- 
titled to  carry  on  such  a  question.  Richard  Cobden,  for  example, 
mighty  as  he  is  on  Free  Trade  and  Russian  Loans,  is  no  oracle 
here,  and  in  fact  has  nothing  to  say,  except  about  the  marriage 
of  his  own  sister  with  her  brother-in-law.  Several  Church 
of  England  ministers  are  examined,  of  whom  Dr.  Pusey  alone 
goes  into  the  question  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  scholar  and  a 
divine.    His  evidence  is  the  longest  in  the  Report,  and  is  in  the 
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highest  degree  elaborate  and  valuable.  Dr.  Wiseman,  much 
more  briefly  and  far  less  ably,  expounds  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Dr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Binney  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  English  Congregation alists,  with  statements  and 
views  sufficiently  crude,  Ireland  sends  Mr.  Matthews  of  the 
Castle  to  speak  for  her.  And  Scotland  is  favoured  by  having 
her  learned  Lord  Advocate  as  her  mouthpiece,  who  has,  it 
appears,  not  only  consented  to  sustain  the  double  character  of 
judge  and  witness,  but  underdertaken  also,  single-handed,  the 
task  of  representing,  or  rather — we  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
correct  ourselves,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned — misre- 
presenting— his  country.  ^ 

There  is  also  a  large  and  miscellaneous  appendix,  consisting 
of  various  returns,  letters,  and  opinions  of  divers  parties  at  home 
and  abroad ;  a  few  of  whom,  such  as  Dr.  Bunting  and  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  would  command  respect,  were  it  not  apparent  that  they 
write  without  much  study  of  the  question — so  brief  and  cursory 
are  their  communications.  Of  the  rest  we  need  say  nothing, 
excepting  that  one  or  two  of  the  papers  give  information  as  to 
the  usage  of  America  and  other  countries,  valuable  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  obviously  partial  and  one-sided.  We  have  fallen,  how- 
ever, by  chance  on  some  rather  curious  specimens  of  the  anony- 
mous Benedicts,  whose  sore  grievance  it  is  proposed  to  remedy ; — 
at  the  slight  expense  of  totally  revolutionizing  the  marriage-law 
of  Britain,  and  nazarding  a  violation  of  the  marriage-law  of  God. 

Take  the  following,  from  the  letter  of  a  certain  Wm. , 

given  in  the  AppendBx. 

<'  These  are  the  main  features  of  the  case,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
circumstances  connected  with  it  which  I  also  wish  to  mention.  My 
sister-in-law  ('  in  law'  is  well  added,  for,  take  my  experience,  nature 
will  never  recognise  the  relationship)  on  occasion  of  one  of  her  visits, 
informed  me  that  my  late  partner's  wife,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
her,  and  exceedingly  kind,  told  her  -there  were  some  parties  who 
doubted  the  propriety  of  her  occasional  residence  at  my  house,  but, 
she  added,  We,  who  know  you  so  well,  do  not  take  that  view  of  It. 
At  another  time,  when  preparing  to  leave  Cornwall  to  come  to  Liver- 
pool, her  mother  said,  '  Tour  aunt  Susan  has  hinted  at  the  possible 

ganger  of  such  visits,  but  I  replied,  Wq  know  Mr. too  well  to 

fear  anything  improper.'  When  the  late  Lord  Whamcliffe  brought 
forward  his  motion  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Miss  A.  was 
staying  at  my  house,  and  without  the  slightest  influence  on  my  part, 

my  late  partner,  Mr. ,  said  to  me,  ' ,  what  a  comfort  it  would 

be  to  you  and  to  your  children  if  they  would  alter  the  law  so  that  you 
might  marry  Miss  A.' 

*'  I  will  only  farther  add,  that  had  not  the  state  of  the  law  permitted 
my  sister-in-law  to  live  under  my  roof,  in  all  probability  no  such 
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mutual  attachment  would  have  grown  up  between  us,  so  that  one 
effect  of  the  present  law  is  to  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  its  breach. 
'*  If  you  think  the  statement  of  my  case  would  at  all  assist  the  Com- 
missioners, you  have  my  full  permission  to  make  it  known  to  them, 
and,  if  needful,  I  shall  be  ready  at  any  time  to  appear  personally 
before  them  ;  for  I  assure  you  my  union  with  the  lady  in  question  is 
the  paramount  object  of  my  life,  and  the  law  which  prevents  it  X  i^l 
to  be  a  sacrifice  of  my  natural  liberty  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  make." — Report^  p.  142. 

This  worthy  "  William'*'  is,  or  was,  waitiog  for  an  alteration  of 
the  law  in  his  favour;  and  threatens,  in  brave  words,  that  if  not  in- 
dulged his  country  shall  suffer  loss.  *'I  am  prepared,^  he  gallantly 
exclaims,  "  if  necessary,  to  expatriate  myself,  and  to  become  the 
citizen  of  another  State.**  And  mark  bis  strong  claim  :  ^'  Had 
not  the  state  of  the  law  permitted  bis  sister-in-law  to  live  under 
my  roof," — he  would  not  have  fallen  in  love  with  her.  We  pre- 
sume he  means  to  say,  that  he  received  the  lady  as  an  inmate  of 
his  femily,  believing  a  marriage  with  her  to  be  unlawful,  and 
that  otherwise  he  would  not  have  done  so.  And  yet  his  well- 
regulated  mind  first  suffers  an  attachment  to  grow  up  between 
himself  and  a  woman  he  believes  it  unlawful  to  marry ;  and  then 
throws  the  blame  of  this  on  that  state  of  the  law  which,  with  less 
romantic,  or  more  honourable  men,  would  have  been  the  very 
thing  to  prevent  such  a  result.  It  is  almost  like  the  school-boy's 
excuse,  that  he  would  not  have  thought  of  such  a  piece  of  mis- 
chief if  the  master's  prohibition  had  not  put  it  in  his  head. 

The  best  apology  for  our  friend  "William"  is,  that  his  con- 
duct may  be  partly  explained  by  the  wretched  agitation  kept  up 
among  the  homes  of  England,  to  please  the  "  clients'*  of  Messrs. 
Crowder  and  Maynard,  who  have  to  answer,  we  are  persuaded, 
in  many  other  instances  besides  this,  for  the  wreck  of  (^oinestic 

Eeace,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  all  delicacy  of  feeling  ai^4 
onesty  of  principle.  It  is  a  miserable  &uit  of  their  coarse  an4^ 
prurient  meddling  with  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life,  that  it 
makes  respectable  men  think  and  act  so  unscrupulously,  and 
trifle  so  recklessly,  not  only  with  the  affections  of  the  female 
heart,  but  with  'their  own  convictions  of  conscience,  as  this  wit- 
ness manifestly  has  done. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  "  William"  is,  as  he  tells  us,  "  now 
forty-six  years  of  age," — considerably  younger  than  many  of 
his  companions  in  misfortune,  among  whom  one  worthy,  with 
exquisite  naiveti^  makes  the  remark,  "  we,"  Le.y  himself  and  his 
sister-in-law,  "  are  both  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  may  not 
therefore  be  charged  with  the  frivolities  of  youth.  Amiable 
sexagenarians  I  on  whose  heads  the  snows  of  threescore  winters 
have  fallen  without  quenching  the  flame  of  romai]^tic  loY^  I 
Charge  you  with  the  frivolities  of  youth  I     Forbid  it,  ye  grey- 
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haired  Cupids,  fondly  fluttering  round  the  re-kindled  torch  of  so 
venerable  an  avatar  of  the  Hymenaeal  god !  It  is  an  edifying 
spectacle. 

But,  seriously,  and  in  sober  sadness,  will  the  people  of  Eng- 
land listen  to  complaints  like  these ;  and  not  only  change  their 
laws,  but  unsettle  their  whole  habits  of  thought  and  feehng,  for 
the  sake  of  such  instances  of  irregularity,  were  they  accumulated 
in  far  richer  abundance  than  they  are  I  As  to  Scotland,  the 
case  is  infinitely  stronger  against  a  change,  as  we  shall  presently 
show.  Meanwhile,  let  us  calmly  look  at  the  state  of  matters  as 
regards  this  question  in  England. 

The  Commissioners,  at  whose  Report  we  have  been  glancing, 
were  appointed — in  fact,  if  not  in  form — to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth, 
commonly  called  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act,  (5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  54 ;) 
and  for  the  sake  of  many  of  our  readers,  especially  those  north 
of  the  Tweed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  somewhat  fully  the 
occasion  and  bearings  of  that  Act. 

With  this  view,  we  call  attention  to  the  following  extract  from 
the  very  able  speech  of  Mr.  Badeley  in  a  case  recently  tried  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench : — 

"  Then,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  eifect  of  the  statute  of  William  IV.  ? 
simply  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.    It  makes 
no  difference  in  that  respect ;  and  although  ohjections  have  been  made 
to  the  statute,  as  if  it  really  inflicted  a  hardship,  I  apprehend  it  is  not 
open  to  that  objection.     That  statute  did  not  interfere  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  at  all;  and  when  it  stated  that  such  marriages  should 
in  future  be '  void,  and  not  merely  voidable,  it  merely  made  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference,'  *  voidable,' — in  cases  of  marriage  always 
meant  *  void,'  for  void  they  were  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law ; 
and  they  were  only  said  to  be  voidable^  because  the  courts  of  common 
law  then  had  no  jurisdiction  upon  the  subject.     The  determination  of 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  marriage  was  left  entirely  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts.     It  was  Ecclesiastical  law,  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
which  regulated  those  matters ;  and  provided  a  marriage  came  before 
the  courts,  having  the  stamp  of  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  its  favour,  the  courts  of  common  law  received  it,  and  left 
it  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  entirely  to  set  it  aside  if  invalid.    But 
when  it  was  set  aside — ^when  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  did  interfere, 
then  the  marriage  became  void,  and  void  ah  tnitio.    It  was  null  and 
void  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  in  proof  of  that  I  would  refer 
your  Lordships  again  to  a  portion  of  my  Lord  Lyndhurst's  judgment 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v,  Millis,  in  illustration  of  that  particular 
point,  for  he  says,  (mentioning  some  authorities  which  had  been  fur- 
nished to  him,)  '  It  (the  libel  in  the  case  which  he  was  citing)  prays 
that  the  marriage  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  and  to  be,  ^futsse 
et  esse,'  null  and  void,  &c. ;  the  evidence  is  set  forth,  and  is  followed 
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by  the  gentenoe,  which  dissolves  the  marriage  de  facto^  with  Alicia, 
and  pronounces  it  fuisse  et  esse  invalidum.  And  his  Lordship  afterwards 
says — '  It  farther  appears,  from  the  terms  of  the  sentence,  that  the 
dissolved  marriage  was  pronounced  to  have  been  and  to  be  (fuisse  et 
esse)  void,  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts — ^that 
when  a  marriage,  voidable  by  reason  of  pre-contract,  is  annulled,  it  is 
annulled  ab  initio. 

'*  And,  my  Lords,  in  that  work,  edited  by  my  Lord  Medwyn,  which  I 
have  cited,  it  is  shown,  that  in  all  those  cases  where,  by  the  process  of 
the  courts,  marriages  have  been  impugned  upon  the  score  of  consan- 
guinity or  affinity,  the  marriage  is  declared/z/me  et  esse  nullum.  There- 
fore it  was  merely  a  distinction  arising  from  the  want  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  temporal  courts  which  led  to  the  expression  '  voidable'  and 
^  void ;'  voidable  meant  void^  and  the  marriage  was  only  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  determine  that  it  had  been 
void  ab  irdtito.  The  statute,  therefore,  of  William  IV.,  when  it  said 
they  shall  be  '  void  and  not  merely  voidable,'  did  this ;  it  merely  trans- 
ierred  to  the  temporal  courts,  or,  at  least,  gave  to  them  jointiy  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  that  power  of  determination  upon  the  validity 
of  certain  marriages  which  had  been  confined  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  before.  It  enabled  the  courts  of  common  law  to  determine  at 
once  that  a  marriage  was  void  when  it  appeared  to  be  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees.  It  authoii^d  them  to  take  immediate  cognizance 
of  a  matter  of  which  before  they  had  no  judicial  knowledge,  and  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  for  them  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts  to  judge  that  a  marriage  was  invalid.  The  statute  made 
no  alteration  with  regard  to  marriages  themselves  in  that  respect, 
because  they  were  always  void  by  the  Ecclesiastical  law  when  within 
the  prohibited  degrees.  It  only  enabled  the  courts  of  common  law  in 
a  more  summary  manner  and  at  once  to  determine  for  themselves, 
when  the  question  came  before  them,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  courts. 

"  Then,  my  Lords,  objection  was  made  to  that  statute,  as  if  it  were 
inconsistent  with  itself,  in  allowing  certain  marriages  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  affinity,  which  had  been  solemnized  before  the  pas- 
sing of  that  act,  to  stand,  and  by  refusing  to  have  them  impugned. 
Why,  my  lords,  in  that  the  Legislature  did  no  more  than  the  courts  had 
previously  done.  It  made  no  diffisrence  with  respect  to  the  marriages 
themselves.  It  simply  did  this,  it  adopted  a  new  period  of  limitation, 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  statute  of  limitation,  and  it  was  merely  a 
statute  of  limitation  for  this  purpose,  making  no  difference  in  principle 
whatever,  because  we  know  from  repeated  cases  upon  the  subject,  that 
after  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties  the  temporal  courts  would  not 
allow  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  institute,  or  carry  through,  any  pro- 
cess for  avoiding  the  marriage,  because  of  bastardizing  the  issue ;  and 
therefore,  when  either  party  had  died,  the  period  of  limitation  had 
arrived,  after  which  the  marriage  itself  could  not  be  annulled.  The 
Legislature,  by  the  statute  of  William  IV.,  has  merely  adopted  a  new 
limitation.    It  has  said  that  the  marriages  which  were  in  existence 
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prior  to  the  passing  of  that  act,  and  for  the  annulling  of  which  no  process 
had  been  instituted,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  annulled  afterwards. 
It  followed  precisely  the  rule  which  the  temporal  courts  had  adopted, 
where  either  of  the  parties  had  died,  and  only  therefore  adopted  a  new 
period  of  limitation  in  certain  cases.  But,  my  Lords,  the  statute  does 
not  pretend  to  say  that  those  marriages  were  either  good  or  valid  ; 
and  although  I  have  looked  carefully  at  the  statute,  I  see  nothing  in  it 
whatever  to  prevent  the  parties  who  have  contracted  those  marriages 
from  having  a  process  instituted  against  then\  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  the  incest,  although  not  to  set  aside  or  annul  the  marriage. 
The  statute  leaves  the  matter  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  Uie 
Court  did  in  the  case  of  Harris  v.  Hicks,  in  2  Salkeldy  where,  after 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  although  the  temporal  courts  said, 
'  We  will  not  allow  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  carry  on  any  process 
which  shall  annul  the  marriage,  so  as  to  bastardize  the  issue,  we  will 
not  prevent  them  from  punishing  the  surviving  parties  for  the  incest.' 
And  that  case,  my  Lords,  has  been  expressly  confirmed  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  in  his  judgment  in  Brownsword  v.  Edwards,  in  2  Vesey^ 
page  243.  He  adopted  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  temporal  court, 
and  said  that  although  the  marriage  could  not  be  annulled  by  a  pro- 
cess for  that  purpose,  the  parties  might  still  be  punished  for  the  in- 
cest. The  statute  of  William  IV.  leaves  these  marriages  precisely  in 
the  same  position.  It  does  not  pretend  to  affirm  them,  or  to  say  that 
they  are  good  marriages,  or  according  to  the  law  of  God.  It  leaves 
the  parties  in  thek  guilt,  and,  as  I  would  submit,  open  still  to  punish- 
ment in  the  ecclesiasdoal  courts  for  incest,  just  as  in  Harris  v.  Hicks^ 
they  wwe  left  by  the  temporal  courts  in  cases  before  the  statute." — 
Sjmek  ofE^  BadeUy^  Esg,y  in  Pusey  on  the  Lokvo  ofMarriaye^  pp.  164- 
167. 

W^  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  as  respects 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  of  1835.  It  is  more  briefly  put,  though, 
not  9a  (fi^tuictly,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners : — 

<'  The  question^  whether  marriages  within  the  present  pro]ubite4 
degrees  of  aS^ity  were  permitted  by  the  law  of  God,  wsusi  the  sul^e^fc 
of  flaucfe  discussion  whe^  King  Henry  VIQ.  ^oi^^ht  to  be  relieved 
ftom  t^is  i^wrri^ge  with  Q^^^^  ii^^therine.  This  jwarri^e  wa^  pro- 
nounced  null  s^^i4  void  Ip^y  Archbishop  Cranmer.  Frpjpa,  th«it  pe^rtod, 
title  Eoclesi^tipal  Courts  dealt  with  these  njarri^es,  at  first,  by  prp- 
no^nci^g  then^  nuU  and  void,  notwitbst^jiding  one  o^  both  of  the 
parties  might  be  de^4  when  the  suit  w^  sought  to  be  conagpoenced. 
5ut  in  tl^Q  time  of  Jtames  I.  Upie  Courts  of  Comj;aou  Law  int^fered, 
{^d  jM^ohibited  the  Spiritual  Courts  from  proceeding  to  projj^ouxice 
the»  »uU  ^d  void  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  lieflce  aU 
tbi«§e  o^^iiages  C9,m^  to  be  caJled  voidable  m^ri^es,  in  contradis- 
t^q^ip]^  ^.  thofie^  w^i,ich  were  voic^,  as  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  where 
there  was  i^  first  husband  or  wife  living  at  the  time  of  the  second, 
majrriage  \  or  where  one  of  the  parties  was  a  lunatic  at  tli.e  tiwae  of 
cel^bcatiQg  a  marriage.  Marriages  therefore  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  were  only  voidable ;  and  if  they  were^  not  pronounced  ^u^ 
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and  void,  by  the  competent  eeclesiastical  tribunalg,  during  tlie  lives  of 
both  parties,  their  validity  could  not  be  afterw£U*ds  questionedf  nor 
the  legitimacy  of  the  children  impe^hed. 

^'  This  state  of  the  law  continued  unaltered  in  England  until  the 
year  1835,  when  the  Statute  5  and  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  54  (commonly 
called  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act)  passed.  The  effect  of  that  Statute  was 
to  prohibit  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  from  entertaining  any  suit  for 
the  purpose  of  pronouncing  null  and  v6id  marriages,  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  affinity,  celebrated  before  the  passing  of  the  Act ; 
and  all  such  marriages,  celebrated  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
all  such  marriages  celebrated  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  were  de- 
clared by  it  to  be  null  and  void." — Report^  p.  v. 

The  law  of  England,  then,  before  1885,  wag  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally against  such  marriages.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
laxity  prevailed ;  but  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  consequences 
flowing  fix)m  the  anomalous  and  inexplicable  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  England.  Marriage  bein^  held  to  be  an  Eccle- 
^astical  affair,  a  process  for  declaring  its  nullity  in  any  case 
must  originate  and  be  prosecuted  in  the  Eec^e^astical  Courts. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  whatev^  as  to  the  law  in  these  oourts ; 
and  just  as  little  as  to  their  dedsions  being  recognised  as  legal 
and  irreversibly  binding,  by  the  civil  tribun^s^  It  was  felt,  how^ 
ever,  to  be  an  inconvenience — and  no  wonder^ — that  the  Eccle- 
^astical  Courts  alone  could  take  the  initiative  in  sudi  processes^ 
and  that  the  Civil  Courts  could  take  no  cognizance  of  any  ille- 
gality or  irregularity  of  this  sort,  in  a  marriage  Question,  unless 
it  happened  to  be  first  decided  upon  by  the  so-called  judicatories 
of  the  Church.  Yot  how  was  this  sta^  of  ma1t^%  apt  to 
workt  A  marriage  with  a  wife's  sistev  was  not  likely  to  be 
brought  into  the  fkclesiastical  Courts  during  the  lifetime  of  dia 
parties; — in  fact,  this  could  sosur^eely  happen  without  bad  faith 
on  the  ^de  either  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife.  But  aft^^  the 
decease  of  one  of  the  nuirried  perscHis^  it  became  the  obvious  in- 
terest of  many  others  in  the  connexion,  to  raise  que^^oos  about 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  with  a  view  to  the  settlem^:^  or  in- 
heritance of  property.  In  these  circumstances,  there  was  a 
manifest  propriety  in  the  rule  of  law  adopted  by  the  Civil 
Courts — or  rather  forced  upon  them  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case — that  they  would  recognise  no  suit  or  sentence  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts,  unless  tne  suit  was  instituted,  and  the  sen- 
tence passed,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  parties  whose  marriage 
was  in  question.  This  was  really,  in  substance,  a  statute  of 
limitation,  arising  out  of  the  impotency  of  the  Civil  Courts  th^u- 
selves.  It  recognised  or  gave  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Eo-^ 
olesiastical  courts ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  courts  of  civil  law  must^ 
in  this  question  of  marriage,  wait  upon  the  verdict  of  another 
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tribunal^— -having  no  authority  to  deal  with  it  themselves^ — ^they 
very  reasonably  refused  to  wait  indefinitely ;  declining,  50  far  as 
their  jurisdiction  was  concerned,  to  allow  that  jurisdiction  to  be 
jiut  in  motion  by  a  process  or  issue  in  the  other  tribunal,  unless 
it  was  instituted  during  the  lifetime  of  parties.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  act  is  a  common-sense  amendment  of  this  anomaly.  It 
removes  the  disability  of  the  civil  couits.  And  while  it  still  re- 
quires them  to  administer  the  former  law,  it  gives  them  power, 
and  obliges  them  to  do  so,  without  depending  on  the  contin- 
gency 01  a  trial  taking  place  elsewhere.  Nothing  surely  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  this. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  England,  how  does  it 
stand  in  Scotland?  Here,  the  matter  of  surprise  is  that  any 
doubt  at  all  on  the  subject  should  have  arisen.  There  rests  upon 
the  witness  raising  that  doubt  a  responsibility  of  which  w^e  fondly 
hope  he  is  not  himself  aware.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  prove,  that  without  a  year's  interval  or 
intermission,  the  law  ot  Scotland,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
has  been,  since  the  Reformation,  unequivocally  against  the  :mar- 
riages  in  question.  We  can  prove  this  historically  ;  but  before 
doing  s0-*-or  whether  we  succeed  in  doing  so  or  not — ^we  think 
we  can  adduce  a  conclusive  legal  argument,  not  certainly  upon 
our  own  authority,  but  upon  the  authority  <^  a  most  influential 
minority  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  an  unanimous  verdict  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  these  marriages  being  declared 
incestuous  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  That  docu- 
ment, in  the  most  express  terms,  puts  relation  by  affinity  on  the 
same  footing  with  relation  by  consanguinity.  Its  terms,^  to  this 
point — and  we  quote  its  whole  doctrine  regarding  prohibited  d^ 
grees  of  marriage — are  as  follows : — 

"Marriage  ought  not  to  be  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity 
or  affinity  forbidden  in  the  word  ;  nor  can  such  incestuous  marriages 
ever  be  made  lawftil  by  any  law  of  man,  or  consent  of  parties,  so  as 
those  persons  may  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  The  man  may  not 
marry  any  of  his  wife's  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  his 
own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  husband's  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  of 
her  own." — Weitminster  Confession  of  Faith ^  Chap.  xxiv.  Sect.  4. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this.  And  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  the  recognition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  by  the  Act  1790.  In  proof  of  this,  we  point  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  the  barber's  Appren- 
tice at  Dundee,  against  whom  proceedings  were  instituted,  on 
the  ground  of  his  refusal  to  work  on  Sunday.  The  Law  Lords 
in  the  Upper  House  were  unanimous  in  holding,  that  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  as  bearing  on  that  case,  was  decisive  as  to  Sta- 
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tnte  law  upon  the  subject.  In  fact,  so  thoroughly  does  the  Lord 
Chancellor  proceed  upon  this  principle  in  tliat  case,  that  he 
cites  the  very  terms  oi  the  Confession,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
terms  adopted  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, — of  its  own  accord  and 
propria  motUy — without  the  least  distinction  between  that  section 
of  the  Confession  and  an  ordinary  formal  clause  in  a  deed  of  civil 
legislation.  After  reciting  the  Act  1579,  '*  prohibiting  all  handy 
labouring  or  work  to  be  used  on  the  Sabbath,'' — his  Lordship 
proceeds : — 

"  The  next  Statute  is  in  1690,  by  which  it  is  provided,  *  Hiis  Sab- 
bath is  then  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord,  when  men,  after  a  ^e  prepare 
ing  of  their  hearts,  and  ordering  of  their  common  affairs  befordmhd^ 
do  not  only  observe  a  holy  rest  all  the  day  from  their  own  TvV>rks, 
words,  and  thoughts  about  tbdr  worldly  emi^yments  and  recrea^ 
tions,  but  also  are  taken  up  the  whole  time  in  the  public  uid  private 
exerdse  of  His  worship^  and  in  the  duties  of  necessity  and  m^ey.'"-^ 
Shaw's  Appeal  Cases^  vol.  ii.  pp.  483-484. 

In  this  view  of  the  law,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  Lord  Wjmford 
and  Lord  !&*ougham  thoroughly  concurred  witJi  L<MPd  Cottai- 
ham.  And  if  the  view  be  correct,  it  would  seem  inevitably  to 
follow,  that  the  section  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  we  have 
just  quoted  regarding  marriage,  is  on  the  same  footing  precisely 
with  the  section  quoted  by  Lord  Cottenhsim  regarding  the  Sab- 
bath ;  or  in  other  words,  is  the  plain  Statute  law  of  Scotland 
upon  the  subject.  It  seems  to  us,  we  own,  passing  strange,  that 
any  doubt  should  be  thrown  on  what  is  so  very  clear,  if  words 
have  any  exact  significancy  at  all.  Even  apart  fit>m  the  deci^ 
sion  given  in  the  case  of  the  Dundee  barber,  wo  cannot  imagine 
what  the  Act  of  1690  can  possibly  mean,  if  it  does  not  make  the 
Confession  of  Faith  tlie  law  of  the  land.  And  the  authority  of 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country  should  surely  settle  the 
question. 

But  the  Lord  Advocate  Rutherfiird,  is  of  another  mind.     He 
thus  states,  in  his  evidence,  his  opinion  as  to  the  Act  1690. 

"  With  reference  to  these  authorities,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in 
view  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  ratified  by 
Parliament  in  1690.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  in  chapter  24,  section 
4^  says  expressly,  ^  Marriage  ought  not  to  be  within  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity  forbidden  in  the  Word,  nor  can  such  inces- 
tuous marriages  ever  be  made  lawful  by  any  law  of  man  or  consent  of 
parties,  so  as  those  persons  may  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  The 
man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife's  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than 
he  may  of  his  own ;  nor  the  woman  of  her  husband's  kindred  nearer 
in  blood  than  of  her  own.'  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  with  re- 
ference to  that  Confession  of  Faith,  as  ratified  by  Parliament,  that  no 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  could  celebrate 
marriage  between  persons  so  related,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
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tioii,  wilboat  incuning  censure,  and,  it  may  be,  depriration  from  office* 
He  could  not  do  so  without  committing  a  very  high  offence  against 
the  laws  of  his  Church.  But  while  this  is  the  current  of  authority, 
and  certainly  with  very  little  dissent,  so  far  as  1  see,  it  is  also  clear  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  that  everything  is  thrown  back  upon  the  18th 
chapter  of  Leviticus.  The  Statutes  which  Mr.  Erskine,  and  other 
institutional  writers,  referred  to  in  the  passages  I  have  quoted,  are 
Statutes  punishing  the  crime  of  incest,  as  declared  in  that  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  and  introducing  into  the  law- of  Scotland  upon  that  subject 
what  was  the  law  of  Moses :  I  do  not  think  that  the  ratification  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  can  be  held  to  constitute  a  legislative  construction 
of  those  particular  Statutes.  Although,  no  doubt,  in  ratifying  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  it  does  eountenanoe  the  coostmction  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  put  upon  that  chapter  of  Leviticus ;  because^ 
of  course,  it  is  with  reference  to  that  chapter  of  Leviticus  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  has  made  the  decla* 
ration,  that  marriage  shall  be  prohibited  within  the  same  degrees  of 
affinity  as  of  consanguinity.  Then  thrown  back  upon  the  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  as  the  regula  regulans  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  matter, 
and  it  being  there  that  we  are  to  find  the  declaration  of  those  degrees 
which  are  forbidden,  the  question  comes  to  be — and  I  think  the  legality 
of  a  marriage,  if  it  were  tried,  would  depend  upon  that  question — 
whether  that  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus  does  or  does  not  prohibit  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  ?" — Report^ 
p.  101. 

It  may  be  very  presumptuous  in  us  to  criticise  the  legal  opinion 
of  so  eminent  an  individual,  recognised  on  all  hands  as  the  chi^ 
living  ornament  of  the  Scottish  Bar ;  but  we  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  we  have  the  sanction  of  equally  great 
names  in  favour  of  that  principle  of  interpretation  for  which  we 
contend.  The  Act  1690,  ratifying  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  not  in  a  general  way,  but  in  elaborate  detail,  and  with- 
out exception  or  qualification — engrossing  it,  word  for  word,  as 
part  of  the  statute,  and  giving  to  it,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  national 
and  legal  character — does  more  than  merely  allow  or  enact  a  doc- 
trinal creed  for  the  Church*  It  declares  the  mind  of  the  State, 
and  is  binding  upon  the  State.  Especially  it  must  be  held  to 
be  so  in  all  matters  implying  a  joint  exercise  of  jurisdiction  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  and  the  State  respectively,  otlierwise,  it  is 
a  kind  of  delusion  or  fraud;  it  settles  nothing;  it  gives  no  security 
whatever  for  harmonious  action  between  the  two  bodies ;  it  opens 
up,  on  the  contrary,  occasions  of  incessant  misunderstanding  and 
collision.  If  the  Confession  had  contained  nothing  but  heads  of 
doctrine  there  might  be  plausibility  in  arguing  that  what  Par- 
liament intended  to  do,  when  they  ratifiea  it,  was  simply  to  ap- 
prove of  it  as  a  creed  for  the  Church.  But  when  the  Confession 
touches  those  relations  of  civil  and  social  life  which  the  State 
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must  i^gulate  in  some  way^  what  can  bd  more  anreasosiable  than 
the  idea  that  it  meant  to  legislate  fot  the  Church  merely  in  these 
particulars,  and  not  for  itself  and  for  the  community  at  laifje  ? 
Could  they  intend  to  sanction  the  views  of  the  Confession  relative 
to  Sabbath  observance  as  the  views  on  which  the  Church  was  to 
act,  without  giving  them  also  the  force  of  civil  law  ?  And  the  case 
is  far  stronger  as  regards  marriage.  The  Confession  expressly 
identifies  relation  by  aflSnity  and  relation  by  consanguinity,  in  so 
far  as  the  prohibited  degrees  are  concerned :  and  it  is  admittea 
that  the  Act  1690,  ratifying  the  Confession,  would  make  it  un-» 
lawful  for  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  to  celebrate  a 
marriage  between  a  m£ln  and  his  sister  by  a£Snity,  so  that  he 
would  be  liable  to  the  severest  sentence  for  doing  so.  Can  it 
really  be  maintained  for  a  moment  that  the  State,  thus  holding 
the  Church  bound  by  a  peremptory  rule,  did  not,  at  the  same 
time,  bind  itself?  The  Act  1690*  is  an  Act  establishing  the 
Church  and  securing  to  it  the  privileges  of  State  protection  and 
Support :  and  yet  it  is  gravely  contended,  according  to  the  opinion 
we  are  canvassing,  that  in  so  vital  and  important  a  particular  as 
the  forming  of  the  marriage  tie,  the  State  approves,  oy  that  Act, 
of  the  Church  holding  certain  marriages  to  be  incestuous,  while 
it  reserves  to  itself  and  its  own  civil  courts  the  liberty  of  holding 
them  to  be  lawful  and  good ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  State  pro- 
nounces it  illegal  for  the  Church  to  celebrate  legal  marriages, 
and  that,  too,  when  the  only  legal  way  of  celebrating  marriage 
at  all  is  through  the  offices  of  ministers  of  the  Churcm.  There 
are  anomalies  m  law  sufficiently  startling  to  the  uninitiated ;  but 
we  never  heard  or  read  of  an  anomaly  like  this* 

But  the  Act  1690  is  not  the  only  law  upon  the  subject  still 
in  force  in  Scotland.  It  is  admitted  that  the  original  statute 
1567  stands  unrepealed.  That  statute  was  passed  Itnttiediately 
after  the  Reformation,  in  the  very  session  of  Parliatnetit  iri 
which  the  Reformed  Church  received  the  sanction  of  law ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  Scotland  was 
indebted  to  hel*  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  first  utterance  of  a 
deetr  and  emphatic  voice,  ^hioh  her  Parliaments  had  simply  to 
echo  and  confimi.  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Cnui*di 
of  Scotland  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  December  1560i 
It  WAS  no  mere  clerical  conclave  or  ecclesiastical  junto.  Nobl^ 
and  commoners  Eiat  with  ministers,  in  equal,  if  not  larger  numbers* 
On  thfe  second  day  of  their  sitting— 21st  December — the  As* 
sembly  adopted  a  ^^  Declaration  in  reik*ence  to  marriage  in  the 
se(;dnd  and  other  degrees  of  consanguinity  forbidden  by  the 
Pope^  ihat  by  the  law  of  God,  marriage  may  be  solemniled  be^- 
twnet  parties  in  the  second^  third,  and  fourth  degreed  of  affinity 
Itnd  consanguinity^  ftnd  such  othera  m  are  not  expesdy  prohi'- 
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bited  by  the  Word  of  God.    The  authority  of  die  Slates  (of 
Parliament)  is  craved  to  be  interposed  to  this  finding  as  law." 

Seven  years  elapsed  while  the  Church  was  struggling  for 
her  independence  and  establishment ;  but  one  of  the  very  first 
things  attended  to  by  the  Estates,  when  they  come  to  legis- 
late against  Popery,  and  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  religion,  is 
to  do  precisely  what  the  Assembly  had  craved,  and  to  "  inter- 
pose tneir  authority  to  the  Church's  finding,  as  law."  The  Act 
(1567)  has  two  sections  bearing  on  this  question — the  one  pro- 
hibitory, the  other  permissive.  The  pronibitory  part  of  it  de- 
fines the  crime  of  incest,  as  punishable,  at  that  time,  capitally. 
The  permissive  part  is  an  assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
against  the  intolerable  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Church  of 
Kome.     The  former  dedares,  after  a  solemn  preamble,  that 

"  Quhat-sumever  person  or  persones,  that  committes  the  said  ab- 
hominable  crjme  of  Incest,  That  is  to  say,  quhat-sumever  person  or 
persones  they  be,  that  abuses  their  bodie  with  sik  persones  in  degrie, 
as  God  in  his  word  hes  expreslie  forbidden,  in  ony  tyme  cumming,  as 
is  contained  in  the  xviij.  Chapter  of  Leviticus,  sail  be  punished  to  the 
death." 

The  latter  we  give  entire,  so  far  as  this  point  is  touched : — 

"  ITEM,  Our  Soveraine  Lord,  with  advise  &  consent  of  my  Lord 
Regent,  and  the  three  Estaites  of  this  present  Parliament,  hes  statute, 
and  ordained,  that  the  halie  band  of  mariage,  made  be  all  Estaites 
and  sorts  of  men  and  women,  to  be  als  lawful  and  als  frie,  as  the 
Lawe  of  God  hes  permitted  the  samin,  to  be  done,  without  exception 
of  person  or  persones.  And  hes  declared,  and  declares,  that  secunds 
in  degrees  of  consanguinitie,  and  affinitie,  and  all  degries  outwith  the 
samin,  contained  in  the  word  of  the  eternal  God,  and  that  are  not  re^ 
pugnant  to  the  said  word,  might  and  may  lawfully  marry  at  all  times 
sen  the  viij.  day  of  March,  the  zeir  of  God  ane  thousand  five  hund- 
reth  fiftie  aucht  zeiris,  notwithstanding  ony  Law,  statute,  or  consti- 
tution made  in  the  contrare." — Alexander's  Acts  of  Paj^liament,  p.  46. 

Now,  if  any  doubt  was  to  be  raised  on  this  statute,  we  might 
imagine  it  to  turn  upon  this  circumstance,  that  the  penal  clause 
refers  to  the  original  Bible  law,  without  commentary  or  explana- 
tion; while  the  permissive  clause  gives  the  gloss,  identifying 
aflBnity  and  consanguinity,  out  and  out.  We  could  conceive  of 
an  ingenious  advocate,  in  a  criminal  case  of  incest,  pleading  that 
the  words  in  the  statute  constituting  that  crime,  must  be  con- 
strued in  the  most  restricted  sense,  so  as  to  send  the  Court  back 
upon  the  chapter  in  Leviticus,  which  is  referred  to,  but  not  ex- 
plained ;  while  yet  he  might  admit  that  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage, as  to  all  civil  effects,  was  rendered  null,  by  the  plain 
identification  of  affinity  and  consanguinity,  in  the  clause  legalizing 
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tnarriaffes  bejrond  the  fii*st  degree.    Bat  we  eaniii^t  c(>m{>rehend 
the  logic  or  the  relevanoy  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  reasoning : — 

"  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  prosecutor  would  now  choose 
to  bring  any  indictment  against  parties  with  respect  to  that  marriage, 
or  think  it  his  duty  to  try  them  for  committing,  by  forming  that  con* 
nexion,  the  crime  of  incest.  And  that  brings  me  to  the  other  part  of 
the  case,  which  is  the  case  in  a  criminal  view,  because  it  is  important 
to  look  to  that  as  more  clearly  sinewing  that  the  chapter  of  Leviticus 
is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  and,  in  truth,  the  law  itself 
For  in  those  Statutes  which  have  been  referred  to,  of  1567,  chapter 
14  and  chapter  15,  the  first,  which  is  a  Statute  against  those  who 
.  commit  incest,  expressly  orders  that  those  persons  shall  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  incest  who  '  abuse  their  bodies  with  such  persons  in 
degree  as  God  in  his  Word  has  expressly  forbidden  in  any  time 
coming,  as  is  contained  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  shall  be 
punished  to  the  death.'  And  then  the  next  chapter,  chapter  15, 
treating  of  lawful  marriages  in  degrees  not  forbidden  by  God's  Word, 
ordains,  '  the  holy  band  of  marriage,  made  by  all  estates  and  sorts 
of  men  and  women,  to  be  as  lawful  and  as  free  as  the  law  of  God, 
has  permitted  the  same  to  be  done  without  exception  of  person  or 
persons ;'  an  enactment  intended  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  marriage 
imposed  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And 
it  goes  on  to  say,  '  And  declares  that  seconds  in  degree  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity,  and  all  degrees  without  the  same  contained  in 
the  Word  of  the  eternal  God,  and  that  are  not  repugnant  to  the  said 
Word,  might  and  may  lawfully  marry  at  all  times  since  the  eighth 
day  of  March,  the  year  of  God,  1558th  year,  notwithstanding  any 
law,  statute,  or  constitution  made  in  the  contrary.*  Now,  in  any  cri- 
minal prosecution,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  Court,  if 
called  upon  to  try  the  crime  of  incest,  must  find  that  law,  as  explain- 
ed, of  course,  by  the  practice  of  the  Court  in  former  decisions,  in  the 
chapter  of  Leviticus.  The  Criminal  Court  of  Scotland  would  not,  in 
the  least  degree,  be  bound  by  anything  that  is  simply  said  by  institu- 
tional writers,  nor  at  all  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church, 
though  ratified  by  Parliament.  And  I  observe  that  the  late  Mr. 
Baron  Hume,  in  his  work  on  the  Criminal  Law,  which  is  a  work  of 
great  authority,  after  referring  to  those  Statutes  which  I  have  partly 
quoted,  and  referring  to  another  Statute  in  1649,  which  extended  the 
law  of  incest  still  further,  so  as  to  include  a  great  many  other  degrees, 
besides  those  that  could  be  held  at  all  to  be  touched  by  Scripture,  but 
which  statute  fell  under  the  Rescissory  Act  passed  in  the  beginning  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  goes  on,  in  considering  the  relations  of 
affinity,  to  treat  of  the  case  of  a  marriage  with  a  sister  of  the  deceased 
wife.  He  mentions  one  case  in  which  a  woman  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  incest,  committed  with  the  husband  of  her  deceased  sis- 
ter ;  but  he  mentions,  at  the  same  time,  that  Lord  Roystoun,  who  was 
considered  a  lawyer  of  authority,  observes  in  his  notes,  '  Sed  dubito 
an  jure,  for,  since  King  James'  Act  has  an  express  reference  to  the 
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JudaicBl  Law^  Leviticus  18,  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  other 
cases  not  therein  expressly  mentioned.'  I  should  say,  on  referring 
to  the  passage,  that,  although  Mr.  Hume  very  cautiously  expresses 
his  opinion  in  the  way  of  doubt,  he  raiher  leans  to  the  opinion,  that 
no  criminal  prosecution  could  lie  for  that  connexion,  as  being  an  in-' 
cestuous  connexion  ;  and  if  no  criminal  prosecution  could  lie  for  that 
connexion  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already  given,  that  both  the 
criminal  and  the  civil  law  of  Scotland  are  equally  founded  upon  that 
chapter  in  Leviticus,  I  do  not  think  that  marriage  could  be  consi- 
dered civilly  unlawful,  nor  the  consequences  of  a  lawful  marriage  re- 
fused to  the  connexion,  whether  as  regarded  the  parties  themselves 
or  their  issue." 

From  the  severity  of  the  penalty,  there  has  always  been  an 
unwillingness  to  prosecute  for  the  crime  of  incest  in  Scotland; 
and  this  nas  led  to  a  disposition  towards  construing  the  Act  1567, 
as  indefinitely  as  possible,  so  far  as  its  criminal  and  penal  clauses 
are  coiieerned.  And  hence  some  benevolent  Scottish  jurists 
have  been  m  anxioud  to  explain  away  this  whole  statute,  that 
they  have  contrived  to  sink  altogether  the  identification  it  con- 
tains of  affinity  and  consanguinity.  For  our  own  part,  we  think 
it  cleat*  that  a  criminal  process  for  incest,  under  that  old  statute, 
— which  is  still  the  law  in  Scotland, — must  issue  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  brother  and  sister  by  affinity,  equally  with  the 
brothiar  atid  sister  by  consanguinity.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
question.  Practically,  the  criminal  law  is,  in  this  matter,  dor- 
mant ;  chiefly  because  it  has  done  its  work,  and  put  Such  mar- 
riages as  it  condemns  wholly  out  of  use.  Even  admitting,  how- 
ever, that  the  penal  part  of  the  statute  might  be  understood  as 
leaving  it  open  to  the  judge  to  interpret  Leviticus  for  himself, 
since  no  interpretation  is  there  given,  the  very  reverse  is  true,  as 
regards  the  permissive  portion^  of  it,  in  which,  it  is  expressly 
stated,  that  smnity  and  consanguinity  are  to  be  viewed  as  iden- 
tical. And  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  so  untquivocal  an 
enactment  must  be  held  as  fixing  the  law  for  all  civil  purposes, 
however  anxious  Some  authorities  on  Scottish  law  may  have  been 
to  find  an  open  door  as  to  the  formidable  criminal  penalty  of 
death. 

But,  after  all,  since  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish  law,  on 
this  subject,  rest  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  appeal  must 
ultimately  lie  to  that  sacred  standard.  The  question  for  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  is — What  says  the  Word  of 
God? 

Theological  discussion  and  critical  analysis  are  not  precisely 
suitable  to  these  pages ;  and  we  do  not  intend  to  inflict  any  such 
penance  upon  our  readers.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  indicate 
the  bearing  of  the  scriptund  argument  upon  this  subject,  before 
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we  close  with  a  few  words  as  to  tho  social  t^ideiicy  o£  the  pre- 
[  sent  movement. 

The  proof-passage  on  this  question,  is  the  18th  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  verses  6-18,  although  much  light  is  also  cast  upon 
it  by  other  portions  of  the  Divine  Word,  as  well  as  by  those  ge- 
neral principles  applicable  to  the  subject  which  the  whole  tenor 
of  Revelation  suggests.  In  interpreting  that  chapter,  an  amount 
of  hair-splitting  verbal  criticism  and  ultra-refined  special  plead- 
ing has  been  expended,  chiefly  by  lawyers  turned  divines,  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  most  expert  practitioner  in  the  courts  of 
the  Old  Bailey.  By  exactly  parallel  reasoning  to  that  of  many 
of  these  gentlemen,  we  would  undertake  to  prove  from  Scripture 
that  women  have  no  souls,  and  do  not  sin,  and  will  not  die*  A 
world  of  pains  is  taken,  for  instance,  to  show  that  wife,  in  these 
verses,  does  not  mean  widow ;  and  that  the  connexion  forbidden 
is  not  matrimonial.  Any  plain  common-sense  reader,  unwarped 
by  prejudice,  may  see  through  the  fallacy.  "  Thy  father's  wife  " 
means  the  woman  married  to  thy  father,  whether  still  his  wife, 
or  divorced,  or  a  widow ;  and  tne  connexion  with  her  that  is 
forbidden  is  sexual  intercourse,  whether  covered  with  the  cloak 
of  marriage  or  not.  Again,  it  is  argued  by  some,  though  they 
are  very  few,  that  the  law  in  that  chapter  is  not  moral,  and  th^'e- 
fore  universally  binding,  but  municipal  or  ritual,  and  therefor© 
peculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy.  Let  any  one  peruse  calmly 
the  first  five  and  the  last  seven  verses  of  the  chapter,  and  if  he 
has  a  spark  of  reverence  for  holiness  and  the  Holy  God,  let  him 
say  if  language  more  express  and  solemn  could  possibly  be  used, 
to  mark  the  unalterable  Divine  hatred  of  one  and  all  of  the 

Eractices  prohibited  in  the  intervening  section,  whether  committed 
y  heathen  nations  or  his  own  people,  by  Gentile  or  by  Jew. 
Driven  from  this  refuge,  our  ingenious  friends  betake  themselves 
to  an  analysis  of  the  prohibited  degrees  in  detail ;  insisting  much 
on  our  adhering  to  the  exact  letter  of  the  statute,  and  protesting 
against  any  constructive  interpretation  of  it.  Even  here  they 
break  down ;  for,  if  their  way  of  reading  the  statute  is  the  right 
one,  then  the  only  degrees  prohibited  are  those  expressly  speci- 
fied, and  all  other  marriages  are  lawful ; — a  conclusion  somewhat 
too  broad  even  for  them,  inasmuch  as  it  would  legalize  sundry 
monstrous  incests  which  they  would  hold  it  to  be  a  foul  impu- 
tation on  their  character  to  be  supposed  for  one  moment  to 
tolerate. 

But  what  is  this  principle  of  constructive  interpretation,  or 
"  parity  of  reason,"  to  which  they  object,  as  stretching  the  Divine 
prohibitions  so  much  farther  than  the  letter  of  the  enactment 
warrants,  and  so  restricting  unduly  the  liberty  of  marriage  ?  Let 
a  plain  tale  put  down  a  hundred  sophistries. 
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The  geneml  law  is  announced  broadly  at  the  sixth  verse : 
"  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him, 
&c.     I  am  the  Lord."     Then  follow  instances  or  examples  of 
the  nearness  of  kin  intended.     Instead  of  an  abstract  description 
or  definition,  which  might  be  open  to  cavil,  the  Legislator,  with 
far  greater  wisdom,  gites  a  lew  cases,  sufficient,  with  every 
honest  man,  to  remove  all  doubt.    Of  these  cases  seven,  or  about 
one-half,  are  cases  of  relationship  by  affinity.    Marriage  is  for- 
bidden with  a  step-mother,  a  father's  brother's  wife,  a  daughter- 
in-law,  a  brother's  wife,  a  wife's  daughter,  her  son's  daughter, 
her  daughter's  daughter.     Thus  evidently  affinity  is  treated  as 
equivalent  to  consanguinity^     But  farther,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
these  prohibitions  are  addressed  to  botli  sexes  equally,  or  tbat 
what  is  forbidden  in  a  man,  implies  the  corresponding  connec- 
tion forbidden  in  a  woman, — ^and  any  other  principle  of  inter- 
pretation is  simply  monstrous, — ^then  the  16th  verse,  directed 
against  a  man's  intercourse  widi  his  brother's  wife,  is  directed 
just  as  emphatically  and  unequivocally  against  a  woman's  inter- 
course with  her  sister's  husband.    Nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  rele- 
vancy here  to  bring  in  the  law  of  the  Levirate,  or  the  special 
and  exceptional  provision  made  for  a  man  marrying  bis  brother's 
childless  widow,  in  ord^  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother.     Let  a 
similar  provision  be  found,  making  it  not  merely  lawful,  but 
obligatory,  that  a  woman  shall  marry  her  sister's  childless  hus- 
band, and  for  a  similar  reason.     Until  then,  however,  we  venture 
humbly  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  prerogative  of  dispensing 
with  his  own  law,  for  a  special  and  temporary  purpose,  under  a 
national  dispensation  of  his  covenant ;  and  we  firmly  protest 
against  any  dispensing  power  being  usurped  on  earth,  whether 
by  Pope  or  by  Parliament. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  to  which  we  must  advert. 
In  these  prohibitions  the  reason  is  frequently  given,  particularly 
where  it  is  a  case  of  relationship  by  affinity ;  and  the  reason  is 
very  significant.  Let  our  readers  turn  to  verses  8  and  16,  and 
also  to  the  twentieth  chapter,  verse  20,  and  mark  the  ground  on 
which  intercourse,  in  these  instances,  is  forbidden.  Plainly  it  is 
this,  that  marriage  makes  a  man  and  his  wife  so  intimately  one, 
even  in  some  sense  physically,  that  to  have  connexion  with  the 
one  must  be  viewed  as  amounting  virtually  to  the  same  thing  as 
if  it  were  connexion,  if  that  were  possible,  with  the  other.  The 
idea  is  conveyed,  according  to  the  Scriptural  language  apfJic^ble 
to  the  subject,  with  remarkable  delicacy,  but  with  not  less  re- 
markable force ;  and  it  is  an  idea,  the  bare  hint  or  suggestion  of 
which,  from  such  a  quarter,  is  well  fitted  to  startle  any  mind  in 
which  there  remains  anything  at  all  of  a  right  fear  of  God  and  a 
right  horror  and  hatred  of  evil. 
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Hare,  indeed,  we  touch  the  principle  Oti  whfch  this  whole  law 
])roceeds.  It  is  the  principle  indicated  iji  the  beginning,  at  the 
original  institution  ot  marriage — "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  (Gen.  ri.  24.)  That  principle  is  em- 
phatically recognised  by  the  Prophet  Malachi,  when  he  indig- 
nantly reproves  the  cruelty  of  Jewish  husbands  parting  lightly 
with  the  wives  of  their  youth.  (Mai.  ii.  15.)  It  is  sanctioned 
by  our  Lord,  and  assigned  by  him  as  his  reason  for  abridging, 
or  rather  annulling,  that  liberty  of  divorce  which  had  been  con- 
ceded to  the  Jews  for  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  which  Aey  had 
so  hard-heartedly  abused.  (Matt.  xix.  4^^6.)  And  it  is  applied 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  tretnendous  power,  as  an  argument 
against  impurity,  and  again,  with  admirajble  tenderness  of  spi- 
ritual feelings  as  a  motive  to  c^mjugal  love.  (1  Cor.  r.  16 ; 
Ephes.  v.  31.) 

Nothing  surely  can  be  plainer  than  this  principle  pervading 
all  Scripture,  that  marriage  makes  husband  and  wife,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  one  person ;  certainly,  so  for  at  least  as  "  the 
flesh"  is  concerned,  and  therefore  specially  with  reference  to  all 
relationships  of  "  the  flesh."  And  if  this  be  true,  the  conclusion  is 
irresi^ible  that  affinity  and  consanguinity  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  identically  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  all  the  wife's 
relations,  according  to  "  the  flesh,"  or  by  consanguinity,  the  hus- 
band is  as  the  wife ;  they  are  "  one  flesh.*'  To  Si  the  husband's 
relations,  according  to  *^  the  flesh,"  the  wife  is  as  the  husband ; 
they  are  "  one  flesh." 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  our  Scriptural  proof.  We 
omit  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Baptist's  reprooi  of  Herod, 
and  the  Apostle  Paul's  stem  censure  of  the  crime  tolerated  at 
Corinth ;  although  we  hold  it  to  be  clear  as  day,  that  in  both 
cases,  whether  the  intercourse  was  adulterous  or  not,  it  is  mainly 
as  being  incestuous  that  it  is  stigmatized:  and  in  both  cases, 
the  incest  turns  upon  a  relationship  by  aflinify  alone.  Nor  can 
we  spare  time  for  meeting  the  many  objections  urged  against 
these  views;  of  most  of  which  objections  the  capital  fault  is, 
that  if  they  prove  anything,  they  prove  rather  too  much. 
Thus,  sage  counselloi*s  in  America  nave  discovered,  that  affinity 
ceases  altogether  on  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  death ;  so 
that  a  widower  is  in  no  sense  related  to  his  mother-in-law  or  to 
his  step-daughter,  but  may  marry  either,  if  he  pleases,  or  both, 
in  due  succession.*  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
has,  it  seems,  found  this  to  be  good  law  I  But  really,  after  all, 
why  should  we  be  so  surprised!     Our  transatlantic  friends  are 
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only,  as  is  their  wont,  ^  going  the  whole  hog."  Having  got  a 
principle,  they  go  through  with  it.  For  either  affinity  is  equi- 
valent to  consanguinity,  or  it  is  not.  But  if  not,  then  what  pre- 
cisely is  it  ?  And  what  restrictions  can  be  imposed  upon  mar- 
riage between  relatives  by  affinity  that  are  not  purely  arbitrary 
and  capricious — based  on  shifting  views  of  taste  or  of  expediency, 
but  without  one  single  steady  element  of  consistency  to  give  them 
weight  I  Why  should  sisters,  by  affinity,  be  marriageable,  more 
than  mothers,  or  daughters,  or  nieces?  We  pause  for  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley's  reply. 

Meanwhile  we  return,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  to  the  simplicity 
of  Divine  legislation.  Take  that  chapter  in  Leviticus,  fully  and 
fairly,  as  the  basis  of  the  law  of  incest,  and  interpret  it  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  common  sense.  W-hat  results  does  it  give  ? 
Chiefly  these  two  :  first^  that  beyond  the  first  degree  in  collate- 
rals all  marriages  are  lawful ;  and,  secondly^  that  relationship  by 
affinity  and  relationship  by  consanguinity  are  identical.  Or 
otherwise,  let  there  be  two  columns  formed,  the  one  consisting 
of  myself  in  the  centre, — my  father,  my  grandfather,  and  so  on, 
upwards, — my  son,  grandson,  and  so  on,  downwards ;  and  let 
the  second  column,  placed  alongside  the  first,  contain  the  sisters 
of  all  these  parties  respectively.  Within  all  the  relations  thus 
indicated,  marriage  is  unlawfiil ;  that  is,  no  man  in  the  first 
column  may  marry  any  woman  in  the  second.  And  if  we  add 
the  rule,  that  I  and  my  wife  are  one,  and  that  all  related  to  her 
are  in  the  same  degree  related  to  me,  we  have  the  Levitical  law 
of  marriage  and  of  prohibited  degrees  clear  and  complete. 

Is  there  nothing  in  the  very  simplicity  and  completeness  of 
this  law  fitted  to  prove  at  once  its  Divine  authority  and  its  per- 
petual obligation  ?  Have  we  not  here  the  wisdom  of  God  ?  Is 
it  safe  to  prefer  to  it  the  opinion  of  man  ? 

But  we  may  be  reminded  that  we  have  not  touched  the  vexed 
question  of  the  18th  verse,  and  the  sanction  apparently  given 
there  to  a  widower's  marriage  with  his  sister  by  affinity ;  and 
our  reason  is,  that  we  have  not  founded  at  all  on  that  verse  as 
favourable  to  our  views,  and  therefore  we  are  the  less  bound  to 
deal  with  it,  as  it  may  be  alleged  to  be  adverse.  We  believe  it  to 
be  entirely  consistent  with  the  law  as  given  in  the  previous  verses, 
and  indeed  corroboratory  of  it.  Still  we  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  text  at  issue,  because  it  is  confessedly  one  of  most 
difficult  and  doubtful  interpretation  ;  so  much  so,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  sentence  in  all  the  Bible  whose  meaning  may  be  said 
to  be  so  uncertain.  This  is  partly  owing  to  its  own  obscurity — 
partly  to  our  ignorance  of  many  of  the  domestic  details  of  Jew- 
ish  life — but  still  more  to  the  dust  raised  by  the  very  controversy 
we  are  now  discussing.    Vmous  glosses  have  been  suggested^ 
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all  of  them  more  or  less  liable  to  difficulty.  One  thing,  however, 
is  clear.  The  reason  of  the  prohibition  in  the  18th  verse — what- 
ever that  prohibition  may  be— is  diflferent  from  the  reason  as- 
signed for  all  the  previous  ones ;  it  is  not  nearness  of  kin  at  all, 
but  the  risk  of  family  vexation.  Whoever  it  may  be  that  a  man 
is  forbidden  to  marry  in  the  18th  verse,  the  ground  of  the  inter- 
dict is  peculiar.  He  is  forbidden  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
women  previously  indicated,  because  of  their  nearness  of  kin ;  he 
is  forbioden  to  have  intercourse  with  this  wom^,  upon  a  totally 
different  consideration.  This  remark  plight  suffice  to  withdraw 
the  text  altogether  from  the  argument ;  it  clearly  is  not  a  text 
legislating  upon  the  formal  ground  of  relationship  at  all.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  that  by  far  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion IS  that  suggested  in  the  margin  of  our  authorized  version, 
making  it  a  prohibition  of  polygamy :  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  one 
wife  to  another,  to  vex  her."  We  see  nothing  whatever  against 
this  view,  either  in  the  law  or  the  history  of  the  Jews.  That  in 
point  of  fact  polygamy  was  practised,  though  &r  less  generally 
than  is  often  assumed, — nay,  that  Moses  may  have  referred  to  it 
in  some  of  his  enactments,  though  that  is  very  doubtful, — will  not 
prove  at  all  that  polygamy  among  the  Jews  was  kwftil.  We 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  reverse ;  and  we  rather  lean  to  that 
rendering  of  the  verse  before  us  which  brings  out  an  express 
prohibition  of  that  sin. 

There  is  indeed  one  view  of  this  text,  as  it  stands  in  the  au- 
thorized version,  which  seems  to  us  consistent  and  tenable ;  but 
it  lends  no  support  to  the  doctrine  we  are  opposing.  It  is  this. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  it  is  marriage  with  a  sister  by  affinity 
that  is  here  forbidden,  and  that  the  lawgiver,  without  sanction- 
ing, assumes  the  practice  either  of  polygamy,  ox  of  divorce. 
Knowing  the  possioility  of  a  man  allowing  his  wife  to  be  sup- 
planted in  his  affections,  by  a  younger,  perhaps,  and  fairer 
sister,  and  so  being  tempted  to  make  way  for  her,  either  by  a 
deed  of  divorce,  or  an  act  of  polygamy, — the  law  interposes  a 
stem  and  summary  interdict ;  and  without  at  all  superseding  the 
reason  already  sufficiently  given,  founded  on  nearness  of  kin,  . 
adds  another  specially  applicabk  to  the  case  on  hand,  founded 
on  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  and  good  faith  and  good  feeling 
with  which  a  husband  should  regard  the  wife  of  his  youth.  All 
this,  however,  is  very  far  short  of  a  permission  to  marry  the 
sister  after  the  wife  is  gone.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  every  right-thinking  man  and  woman  will  in- 
stinctively feel,  that  the  very  reason  which  is  so  affectingly  urged 
against  the  one  arrangement,  should  equally  prevent  the  other 
also.* 

*  There  is  good  cause  why  something  additional  to  the  consideration  of  near* 
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But  we  must  hasten  ta  close  our  argument.  The  view  wo 
have  given  of  the  law,  as  fixed  by  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
apart  from  the  criticism  on  the  18th  verse,  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  universal  Church,  almost  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice,  down  to  very  recent  times.  The  great  body  of 
the  Jews  interpreted  the  law  precisely  as  we  do  ;  for  it  is  a  late 
after-thought  of  the  Talmudists  to  insinuate  doubt  in  regard  to 
it.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  always  held  clearly  that  affinity 
and  consanguinity  are  equivalent,  and  has  admitted,  that  the 
only  degrees  prohibited  by  the  Divine  law,  are  those  which  we 
have  enumerated.  The  universities  of  Europe,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  gave  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  The  Reformers 
w^ere  of  one  mind,  with  scarcely  any,  if  any  exception.  The  law 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  was  framed  accordingly.  Public 
opinion  has,  beyond  all  question,  ratified  the  law.  And  yet 
now,  all  is  to  be  unsettled,  all  is  to  be  changed. 

We  are  deeply  grieved  to  see  some  of  our  leading  theologians 
hastily  committing  themselves  on  the  side  of  this  change.  We 
do  not  here  refer  merely  to  the  cursory  remark  made  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  his  Daily  Scripture  Readings,  of  which  a  most 
industrious  use  is  made.  That  is  a  posthumous  work,  and  must 
be  received  as  such.  It  gives  the  first  fresh  thoughts  of  that 
wonderful  man  as  they  arose,  not  in  the  systematic  study,  but 
the  devotional  and  practical  use  of  his  English  Bible ;  and  fresh 
indeed  these  thoughts  are.  But  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  precious 
volume,  to  press  its  hasty  utterances  of  deep  eloquence  and 
shrewd  sagacity  into  the  service  of  a  controversy  which  evidently 
the  illustrious  author  had  never  seriously  considered.  It  is  plain, 
in  this  instance,  that  he  had  little  or  no  acquaintance,  either  with 
the  various  opinions  as  to  that  18th  verse,  or  with  their  bearing 
on  the  all-important  question  of  marriage :  he  does  not  seem  so 
much  as  to  have  noticed  the  marginal  reading.  And,  turning 
over  a  few  pages,  we  find  him,  in  nis  notes  on  the  20th  chapter, 
admitting  the  very  principle  of  affinity  being  equivalent  to  con- 
sanguinity, which  really  and  conclusively  settles  the  whole  dis- 
pute. There  are  others  also,  we  fear,  besides  Dr.  Chalmers, 
whose  crude  sentiments  may  do  harm,  and  tend  to  lead  to  issues 
they  would  themselves  deplore.  Could  our  voice  reach  such  men 
as  Dr.  Bunting,  and  other  leading  men  among  the  Nonconfor- 
mists of  England,  we  would  most  earnestly  implore  them  to  pause. 
, . ' 

ness  of  kin  may  well  be  pat  in  as  a  motive  against  the  connexion  in  question  ;  and 
what  more  delicate  than  the  suggestion  in  these  few  words,  <<  to  vex  her  ?"  A 
man  is  more  tempted  to  love  his  wife's  sister  than  his  brother's  wife,  for  very 
obvious  reasons  ;  and  in  this  view,  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  beauty  and 
propriety  in  such  a  hint.  The  garbage  raked  up  by  Messrs.  Crowder  and  May- 
nard  is  instructive  on  this  point.  But  a  prohibition  of  a  practice  up  till  a  cer- 
tain date  or  event,  by  no  means  implies  a  permission  of  it  afterwards. 
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The  question,  as  now  raised,  is  new  to  many  minds ;  for  the  un- 
broken consent  of  ages  has  superseded  discussion.  We  have  the 
firmest  persuasion  that  no  sound  divine,  sitting  down  to  study 
the  question  thoroughly,  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  can  rise  with 
any  doubt  whatever  as  to  what  is  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 
But  a  vague  impression  is  allowed  to  go  abroad,  that  since  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  prevail,  revelation  cannot  surely  be  very 
explicit  on  the  subject.  We  believe  it  to  be  explicit  enough  for 
all  who  choose  to  be  guided  by  it ; — "  he  that  hath  ears,  let  him 
hear.''  We  believe  the  evidence  to  be  fully  stronger  on  this 
than  on  almost  any  other  disputed  point  of  doctrine,  even  the 
most  fundamental.  Nor  will  it  do  to  allege,  that  surely  if  God 
had  intended  to  make  the  rule  we  are  contending  for  absolute, 
he  would  have  said  so  more  distinctly.  This  is  the  artifice  of  a 
weak  mind,  or  a  dishonest  heart.  The  only  legitimate  inquiry 
is, — has  he  said  so  at  all,  or  no  ?  We  entreat  ministers  and 
Churches  to  give  attention  to  this  subject.  Let  them  look  to 
America,  and  take  warning  in  time.  Let  them  look  to  the  con- 
tinental States,  whose  example  is  so  loudly  vaunted.  We  deli- 
berately believe  that  concession  here  is  the  first  step  towards  a 
total  dissolution  of  manners,  and  the  first  blow  aimed  at  the 
sanctity  of  England's  homes. 

We  might  separate  Scotland  from,  the  sister  country  in  this 
question,  for  Scotland  has  more  to  say  than  England  against  the 
contemplated  change.  North  of  the  Tweed,  the  absurd  distinc- 
tion between  void  and  voidable  never  prevailed  to  unfix  men's 
minds.  On  all  hands,  it  is  allowed  that  Scotland  has  never  had 
but  one  doctrine  and  one  practice.  Even  the  lawyers  who  are 
now  insinuating  doubt  as  to  what  the  law  might  be  found  to  be, 
if  a  case  were  tried,  say  in  the  same  breath,  that  Scotland  is, 
and  always  has  been,  unanimous.  To  force  upon  her  a  new 
Act  that  would  legalize  what  all  her  Churches,  with  one  voice, 
condemn,  and  all  her  people  hitherto  have  abhorred,  as  incest — 
and  to  do  so  merely  to  suit  some  English  tastes — is  a  wrong  and 
insult,  we  say  it  deliberately,  that  would  go  far  to  nullify  all  the 
other  benefits  of  the  Union. 

But  even  as  to  England,  has  the  present  law,  as  rectified  in 
1836,  had  anything  like  a  fair  trial  ?  Or  has  the  innovation 
now  first  proposed,  received  anything  like  adequate  considera- 
tion? Some  ten  or  twelve  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the 
anomaly  that  introduced  disorder  was  removed ;  and  during 
these  years,  the  hired  agents  of  a  mischievous  agitation  have 
been  busy.  The  wonder  really  is,  that  they  have  done  so  little 
harm,  and  got  up  so  poor  a  case.  Did  any  one  imagine  that 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  would  all  at  once  remedy  the  evils  of  a 
state  of  matters  so  absurd,  as  to  admit  of  marriages  being  con- 
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tracted  with  sisters  and  nieces  by  aflSnity,  that  nii^ht  at  any 
hour  within  the  lifetime  of  the  parties  be  dissolved  I  There  must 
be  evil  fruits  of  such  a  system  long  after  it  is  abolished.  But 
really,  we  repeat,  we  would  not  have  thought  it  strange  if 
Messrs.  Crowder  and  Maynard,  with  their  subalterns,  had  fer- 
reted out  twice  the  number  of  gallant  widowers  to  be  sympa- 
thized with  or  applauded,  for  losing  or  winning  as  their  second 
brides,  the  women  they  had  learned  to  call  their  sisters.  At  all 
events,  the  law,  on  its  present  footing,  has  met  with  a  very  ge- 
neral acquiescence;  the  grumblers  form  the  exception;  the 
people  at  large  are  satisfied ;  and  there  has  been  too  little  experi- 
ence yet  to  justify  an  immediate  change. 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done.  On  many  questions  of 
practical  duty,  men  are  now  affecting  to  be  wiser  and  better  than 
the  Bible.  Plans  of  social  progress  and  improvement  are  rife, 
that  have  an  air  of  transcendental  refinement  about  them,  un- 
known to  the  homely  morality  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  are 
becoming  too  sentimental  to  endure  that  even  the  murderer  shall 
be  put  to  death.  And  now  we  are  for  bettering  God's  ordinance 
of  marriage  itself;  and  we  see  a  fine,  romantic,  tender  charm, 
in  an  alliance  of  brothers  and  sisters,  on  which  God  has  stamped 
his  curse.  What  may  such  things  betoken  ?  Are  they  ominous 
of  such  unbridled  lawlessness  and  lust  as  marked  the  days  before 
the  Flood  ?  Are  they  signs  of  the  days  not  unlike  these  that 
are  to  precede  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man? 
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